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Ackerman,  Mary  Linton,  room  of  the 

month  by,  Dec.  40. 
.\dventure  in  Americana,  An,  Feb.  35. 
Adventuring  in  Anticiues,  Apr.  (il. 
Aldrich,  Chilson  D.,  article  by,  Apr.  54. 
Aloha — Hawaii,  Nov.  Ho. 
Along  the  Roo.sevelt  Memorial  Coast 

Highway,  Nov.  70. 
Alpine  Village,  An,  Nov.  48. 
Alt,  Harold  L.,  article  by,  Nov.  78. 
America,  Ru.ssia  in,  Apr.  (iO. 
America,  The  Arabian  Nights  in,  Nov. 

67. 

Americana,  An  Adventure  in,  Feb.  35. 
Ancient  I.^land  of  Sicily,  The,  Dec.  43. 
Andiilusian  Farmhouse  in  (  alifornia,  An, 
Dec.  49. 

.\ndrade,  George  \V.  R.,  articles  by,  Nov. 
19-A-,  H),  Dec.  18-»i,  19-e,  Jan.  27-a, 
-27-711,  Feb.  il-h;  Mch.  23-i,  23-#,  Apr. 
21-c,  214-. 

.\nnunication.  The,  painting  of,  Dec.  32. 
Anthony,  Ernest  I..,  article  by,  Feb.  62. 
.\ntiques.  Adventuring  in,  Apr.  (il. 
Apples  for  Everybody,  Better,  Mch.  66. 
.\rabian  Nights  in  America,  The,  Nov. 
67. 

.\rchitects  Solve  the  Small  House  Pro- 
blem, Four,  Apr.  35. 

Architectural  Background  in  Decoration, 
The  Importance  of,  Apr.  63. 

Arden  (iallery,  room  of  the  month  by, 
Dec.  69. 

.Vrmbrister,  Fred,  photographs  by,  Nov. 
56. 

Arms,  John  Taylor,  etching  by,  Dec. 
Asters,  Avoiding  Trouble  Among  the, 
Apr.  67. 

Automobile  Salon  of  1928,  Dec.  92. 
Avoiding  Trouble  Among  the  Asters, 
Apr.  67. 

Avoiding  Trouble  Among  the  Peonies, 
Mch.  72. 


Barron,  Leonard,  Come  Into  the  Garden 

with,  Jan.  118,  Feb.  138,  Mch.  146, 

Apr.  168. 
Basking  in  Bermuda,  Nov.  51. 
Belloc,  Hilaire,  articles  by,  Dec.  43,  Feb. 

63,  Mch.  53. 
Bermuda,  Ba.sking  in,  Nov.  51. 
Better  Apples  for  Everybody,  Mch.  66. 
Birchall,  Sara  Hamilton,  article  by,  Dec. 

39. 

Birds  and  Trees,  My  Clu-istmas,  Dec.  67. 
Bishop,  Horace  B.,  April  cover. 
Brandreth,  Courtenay,  painting  by,  Dec. 
insert. 

Brick  at  Its  Best,  Apr.  69. 
Building  for  the  Future,  Apr.  43. 
Burr,  Frances,  painting  by,  Dec.  insert. 

California,  An  Andaliisian  Farmhouse  in, 

Dec.  49. 
California  patios,  Feb.  52. 
California,  Winter  Sports  in,  Nov.  61. 
Cardinal  Principles  in  Decoration,  The, 

Feb.  65. 
("ards  for  Christmas,  Dec.  74. 
Carrick,  Alice  Xnn  Leer,  article  by,  Dec. 

53. 

Ceilings  and  walls,  better,  Jan.  72. 
Chapin,  Katherine   Garrison,  play  by, 
Dec.  33. 

Charleston,  restorations  in,  .Vpr.  41. 
Clierrv  Blossom  Time  at  Planting  I-^ields, 

Mch.  49. 
China,  Historic,  Mch.  44. 
Ciuniltse,  Iwan,  painting  by,  Jan.  34. 
Christmas  Birds  and  Trees,  My,  Dec.  67. 
Christmas  cards,  Dec.  74. 
Christma-s,  Crumbs  for,  Dec.  79. 
Christmas  Day  at  Sea,  Dec.  72. 
Christmas,  decorating  for,  Dec.  52. 
Christmas  in  Tirol,  Dec.  75. 
Christmas  P^e-^'iew,  A,  Dec.  108. 
Christmas  Spiders,  The,  Dec.  53. 


Cl.ithcN  K.irly  Spring  Sport,  Feb.  108. 
(  iolhcs.  S.iullieru  Resort,  Jan.  78. 
( Oe,  Win.  R.,  gardens  on  estate  of,  Mch. 
49. 

Come  Into  the  Garden  with  Leonard 
Barron,  .Jan.  118,  Feb.  138,  Mch.  146, 
Apr,  UiS. 

(  '(itir.iil,  .loseph,  article  by,  Dec.  72. 

(  '(iii-lriu  lion  Materials,  Style  Trends  in, 
.\pr.  70. 

Contoit,  Louis,  article  by,  Nov.  74. 
Coronet,  yacht,  photographs  of,  Jan.  66. 
Corsica,  the  Ishmd  of  Romance,  Mch.  53. 
Coulter,  Mary  J.,  etching  by,  Dec. 
Country  Estate,  Developing  the,  Mch.  68. 
Country  House,  The  Growth  of  a,  Jan. 
47. 

Co.\  &  Stevens,  yacht  (^oronet  by,  Jan. 
66. 

Crissey,  W.  L.,  article  by,  Nov.  70. 
Crosby,  William  F.,  article  by,  Jan.  59. 
Crumbs  for  Christmas,  Dec.  79. 
Curtis,  William  F'uller,  Dec.  cover. 

Dahlia  Debutantes,  Feb.  50. 
Dairy  Breeds,  A  Look  Forward  at  the, 
Feb.  62. 

Daniels,  Mark,  residence  of,  Dec.  49. 
David,  tierard,  painting  by,  Dec.  32. 
Decorating  for  Christmas,  Dec.  52. 
Decoration,  Hardware  as  an  Element  in, 
F'eb.  70. 

Decoration,  The  Cardinal  Principles  in, 
Veh.  65. 

Decoration,  The  Importance  of  .\rchi- 
tectiual  Backgro\md  in,  Apr.  63. 

Delbos,  Julius,  Nov.  cover. 

Dennis,  Morgan,  etchings  by,  Mch.  47. 

De.sert  Homes,  photographs  of,  Nov.  54. 

Deserts  that  "Bloom  as  the  Rose,"  Jan. 
35. 

Developing  the  Country  Estate,  Mch. 
68. 
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Devine,  James,  articles  bv,  Nov.  104, 

Dei'.  134,  Jan.  84,  Feb.  106,  Mch.  124, 

April  130. 
Diantlius  in  the  Rock  Garden,  Nov.  49. 
Distinguished  Restoration,  A,  Nov.  41. 
Dog  F^ancier  s  Corner,  The,  Nov.  19-A-, 

Dec.  IS-n,  Jan.  27-a,  Feb.  -21-k,  Mch. 

23-i,  Apr.  21-c. 
Dogs,  The  Shooting,  Nov.  74. 
Doing  the  I'nusual  With  Roses,  Apr.  49. 
Down  to  the  Sea  in  Miniature  Ships,  Jan. 

59. 

Dutel,  Pierre,  room  by,  Dec.  52. 
Dyer,  AA'alter  A.,  articles  by,  Dec.  35, 
Jan.  56,  F^eb.  44. 

Early  Spring  Sport  Clothes,  Feb.  108. 
Eaton,  Florence  Taft,  article  by,  Mch.  60. 
FMen,  Patience,  article  by,  Dec.  77. 
Elegant  Shav,  Introduction  to  the,  Dec. 
77. 

Elliot,  Berton,  article  by,  Apr.  88. 
Etchings  by  Morgan  Dennis,  Mch.  47. 
Etchings  of  Italy,  Nov.  63. 

Fabrics  for  Spring,  Apr.  90. 
Flower  and  Vegetable  Seed  Novelties, 
Feb.  67. 

For  F'ormal  Occasions,  Nov.  100. 
For  the  Man  Who  Lives  Alone,  Jan.  69. 
Foster,  Olive  Hyde,  article  by,  Jan.  61. 
F'our  Architects  Solve  the  Small  House 

Problem,  Apr.  35. 
Fox,  Helen  M.,  ;irticle  by,  Mch.  35. 
French  Riviera,  Nov.  43. 
Frothingham,  Robert,  article  and  color 

photographs  by,  Jan.  35. 
Fry,  Guy  Edgar,  illustrations  by,  Dec. 

53. 

Furniture  of  a  Forgotten  Century,  Feb. 
44. 

Furniture  of  Fine  Craftsmanship,  Jan.  94. 
Future,  Building  for  the,  Apr.  43. 
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Gallagher,  Sears,  etching  hy,  Dec. 
Garden  of  Salads  and  Seasonings,  The, 
Mch.  60. 

Garden  of  the  Moon,  The,  Mch.  61. 
Garden  Pictiu-e,  Pools  in  the,  Mch.  64. 
Garden,  Plants  and  Shrubs  for  a,  Jan.  61. 
Garden,  Sculpture  for  the,  Mch.  55. 
Garden  with  Leonard  Barron,  Come  Into 

the,  Jan.  118,  Feb.  138,  Mcli.  146, 

Apr.  168. 

Gardens,  estate  Wm.  R.  Coe,  Mcli.  49. 
Gifford,  Victor  C,  article  by,  Jan.  69. 
Gifts  of  Jewelry,  Dec.  100. 
Gill,  Margaret  Mellor,  March  cover. 
Gillies,  John  Wallace,  photographs  by, 

Nov.  67.  « 
Golding,  Louis,  articles  by,  Nov.  57,  Dec. 

75. 

Golf  Shots  of  1998,  Great,  Jan.  63. 
(iordon.  Homer  King,  article  hy.  Dec.  79. 
Gottscho,  Samuel  H.,  photographs  by, 

Xov.  64,  F"eb.  55. 
Gray  Horse  Farm,  photographs  of,  Feb. 

55. 

Great  Golf  Shots  of  1928,  Jan.  63. 
Gregorv,  C.  T.,  articles  by,  Mch.  72,  Apr. 
67. 

Growing  the  Perfect  Lawn,  Apr.  56. 
Growth  of  a  Comitry  House,  The,  Jan.  47. 

Hamlet,  painting  of,  Xov.  34. 
Hansen,  Albert  A.,  article  by,  Apr.  56. 
Hardware  as  an  Element  in  Decoration, 
Feb.  70. 

Hart,  Derrill  W.,  article  by,  Feb.  50. 
Hatch,  Kric,  articles  by,  Nov.  96,  Dec.  94, 

Jan.  90,  Feb.  86,  .Mch.  78,  Apr.  134. 
Hawaii — .\Ioha,  Nov.  .35. 
Haweis,  Stephen,  article  and  paintings 

by,  Nov.  35. 
Healv,  Harry  G.,  photographs  by,  Mch. 

49! 

Heat  and  the  Home,  Nov.  78. 
Hedrick.  I'.  P.,  article  by,  Mdi.  66. 
Heyer,  William,  etchings  by,  Nov.  63. 
Hills.  Snow  on  the,  Dec.  35,  Jan.  56. 
Historic  China,  .Mch.  44. 
Historic  Restoratioii.s,  Two,  \pr.  41. 
Historic  Tudor  Home,  .\n,  Feb.  88. 
Home  Building,  Perfect  Plasterwork  in, 
Jan.  72. 

Hornby,  Lester,  sketches  by,  Feb.  .35. 

Ide,  .John  Jay,  article  by,  Feb.  84. 
Importance  of  Architectural  Background 

in  Decoration,  The,  \pr.  63. 
Importance  of  Mantels,  The,  Mch.  90. 
Interior  Decorating,   The  Wherefore  of, 

Dec.  41. 

Introduction  to  the  Klegant  Shay,  Dec.  77. 
Ireland's  (ireat  Hound,  Feb.  54. 
It  is  riiristmas  Day  (hymn),  Dec.  38. 
Italy,  etchings  of,  Nov.  63. 
Ivin.s,  Florence  Wvman,  illustrations  bv, 
Dec.  33. 

Jewelry,  Gifts  of,  Dec.  100. 

June,  Virginia,  article  by,  .Nov.  (il. 

Kent,  Warner  W.,  residence  of,  .\pr.  69. 
King,  Mrs.  Francis,  article  by,  Mcli.  52. 
Kirmse,  Marguerite,  etching  by,  Dec; 

Jan.  cover;  article  by,  Dec.  38. 
krnlini,  .\dolpli,  arliclc  by,  Feb.  67. 

Lady  of  the  Imi,  I'lic  (a  play),  Dec.  33. 
Lagerlof,  Selnui,  article  by,  Dec.  45. 


Lathrop,  Dorothy  P.,  Christmas  cards  b\-, 
Dec.  74. 

Lawn,  Growing  the  Perfect,  Apr.  56. 
Levienne,  Mrs.  Sonia,  residence  of,  Apr. 
60. 

Lighting  fi.xtures,  photographs  of,  F'eb. 
69. 

Lily  Sits  for  Its  Portrait,  The,  Mch.  35. 
Little  Known  Island  of  Sardinia,  The, 
F'eb.  63. 

Lockwood,  Sarah  M.,  article  by,  Apr.  (il 
Log  cabin  de  lu.xe,  Apr.  54. 
Look  Forward  at  the  Dau-y  Breeds,  \, 
Feb.  62. 

McBurney,  Mary,  article  by,  Nov.  41. 
McCann,"Lee,  articles  by,  Feb.  88,  Mch. 

90,  Apr.  96. 
McClelland,  Nancv,  interview  with,  Mch. 

45. 

McCullough,  Dulcie,  room  of  the  month 

by,  Nov.  60. 
McCullv,  Anderson,  articles  bv,  Xov.  49, 

Mch  ."61. 

McFarland,  J.  Horace,  article  by,  .Vpr.  4i). 
McMillen,  Eleanor,  interview  with,  .\pr. 
63. 

Mallards  Kising,  painting,  Dec.  insert. 
Man  Who  Lives  .VIone,  For  the,  Jan.  69. 
Manet,  Fdouard,  painting  by,  .\pr.  34. 
Mantels,  The  Importance  of,  Mcli.  90, 
Marcus,  Peter,  etching  by,  Dec. 
Masonry  House,  Painting  the,  Apr.  88. 
Mavfair,  Shop  Windows  of,  Nov.  118, 

Dec.  118,  Jan.  104,  Feb.  96,  Mch.  102, 

Apr.  108. 
Me  and  My  Dog  Friends,  Dec.  38. 
Metzger,  .Sol,  articles  and  sketches  by, 

Jan.  63. 

Meyer,  .^Ivin,  article  by,  Mch.  55. 
Miniature  Ships,  Down  to  the  Sea  in, 

Jan.  59. 
Mi.ssing  Lyn.x,  The,  Dec.  70. 
Mock  Oratige,  1929  Model,  The,  Mch.  52. 
Mo<lern,  The  \  alue  of  the  Vogue  for  the, 

Feb.  47. 

Modernistic  Sculpture,  Nov.  47. 
Molloy,  Xiine  Shirley,  articles  by,  Nov. 

100,'  Dec.  100,  Jan."  78,  Feb.  108. 
Moon,  The  (ianlen  of  the,  Mcii.  61. 
Motor  Boat  Show,  The,  Jan.  84. 
Motor  World,  The,  .Nov.  96,  Dec.  94, 

Jan.  90,  Feb.  86,  Mcli.  78.  Apr.  I.34. 
Mott  StMilio>,  pliolographs  liy,  l''el).  52. 
Musl'cr-Mad,  quehec  (iocs,  Dec.  39. 
My  Spanish  House,  Mch.  40. 

Nairn,  Fraser,  article  by,  Feb.  47. 
.Newlxihl,  .\rthur  F.,  Jr.,  residence  of, 
Jan.  47. 

Nichols,  Leslie,  sketches  by,  ,\[)r.  35. 
Norris,  Kathleen,  residence  of,  Mcli.  40. 
Novelties,  Vegetable  and  l'"lower  Seed, 
Feb.  67. 

Old  I'rancc,  Peasants  of,  Dec.  insert. 
Old  Inspires  the  New,  The,  sketches, 
Mch.  .58. 

On  Na.s.san's  Siinn.v  Sands,  Nov.  56. 
Onlv   Uiile  in    Decorating  is  to  Break 
Them  .Ml,  The,  Mch.  45. 

Paddock,  Kingside,  and  B.vre,  Nov.  20, 
Dec.  19-r,  Jan.  27-/H,  .Mch.  2.3-.^  Apr. 
21-/,-. 

Painted  Parks,  'I'he  Trail  of  the,  Apr.  (>.'). 
Painting  the  Ma.soiuy  House,  .V|)r  88. 


Parks,  The  Trail  of  the  Painted,  Apr.  65. 
Patios,  photographs  of,  Feb.  52. 
Patterson,  Charles  A.,  painting  by,  Dec. 
insert. 

Peace  on  Earth,  Dec.  45. 
Pearson,  Ralph  M.,  article  by,  F'eb.  59. 
Peasants  of  Old  France,  Dec.  insert. 
Peck,  Henry  J.,  poem  and  sketches  by, 
Dec.  70. 

Pennington,  Alice  Damrosch,  article  by, 
Jan.  43. 

Pennsvlvania  Stone  Hou.se  in  St.  Louis,  \, 
Apr.  51. 

Peonies,  Avoiding  Trouble  Among  the, 
Mch.  72. 

Perfect  Plasterwork  in  Home  Building, 
.Ian.  72. 

Phillips,  Paul  ('.,  articles  by,  Apr.  65. 
Pioneering  De  Luxe,  .\pr.  54. 
Planting  Fields,  Cherry  Blossom  Time  at, 
Mch.  49. 

Plants  and  Shrubs  for. a  Garden,  Jan.  (U. 
Plasterwork  in  Home  Building,  Perfect, 
Jan.  72. 

Playground  of  the  World,  The,  Xov.  43. 
Pools  in  the  (iardcii  Picture,  Mch.  64. 
Pretty  Brook  Farnilionse,  Nov.  04. 
Price,  Pettit,  articles  by,  Xov.  110,  Dec. 
108,  Jan.  94. 

Quebec  (iocs  Musher-Mad,  Dec.  39. 

Rankin,  W.  B.  K.,  paintings  by,  F'eb.  35. 
Redmond,  Geraldyn,  residence  of,  F'eb. 
.55. 

Residence,  Mark  DanieLs,  Dec.  49. 
Residence,  Warner  W.  Kent,  .\pr.  (i9. 
Residence,  .\rthiir  K.  Newbold,  Jr.,  Jan. 
47. 

Residence,  Kathleen  Norris,  Mch.  40. 
Residence,  Mrs.  Sonia  Levienne,  .Vpr.  60. 
Residence,  (Jeraldyii  Rednionil,  l"'cb.  55. 
Residence,  Hciny  I).  Sleeper,  l-'eli.  35. 
Restoration,  .V  Dist ingnislied,  Nov.  4L 
Rotor.it ions.  Two  Historic,  .\pr.  41. 
Ricgel,  Jacob,  Jr.,  sketch  by,  Dec.  72. 
Roberts,  H.  .Vrmstrong,  photographs  by, 

Nov.  43,  Dec.  39. 
Rock  (iarden,  Diantlius  in  the,  Nov.  49. 
Rogers,  Tyler  Stewart,  article  bv,  Apr. 

70. 

Rogcrsoii,  Elizabeih  .\vcrell,  article  bv, 
Mch.  50. 

Room  of  the  Month,  The,  Nov.  60,  Dec. 
69,  Jan.  40,  Feb.  43,  Mch.  50,  \pr.  47. 

Roses,  Doing  the  I'nusnal  with,  .Vpr.  49. 

Rugs  in  the  Modern  Manner,  l"'eb.  59. 

Russell,  Charles  M.,  article  and  Illustra- 
tions by,  Dec.  65. 

Russia  in  Vmerica,  Apr.  60. 

Riitlcdgc,  .\rchibald,  article  by,  Dec.  (i7. 

Salads  and  Seasonings,  The  (iarden  of, 
Mch.  60. 

Sardinia,  The  Little  Known  Island  of, 
Feb.  (;3. 

Savage  Santa  Clans,  .V,  Dec.  (i5. 

Schaldach,  W.  .].,  etching  by,  Dec. 

Screens  of  To-da.v,  \pr.  4(i. 

Scul|)tnre  for  the  (iarden,  Mch.  55. 

Sculpture,  .Modernistic,  .Nov.  47. 

Sea,  Cliristnias  Day  at,  Dec.  72. 

Seas,  The  Sovereign  of  the,  Dec.  insert. 

Shooting  Dogs,  The,  Nov.  74. 

Shop   Windows  of   Mavfair,    .Nov.  118, 

Dec.  IIS,  Jan.  104,  Feb.  9(i,  Mch.  102, 

.\pr.  108. 


Shrubs  for  a  Garden,  Plants  and,  Jan.  61. 
Sicily,  The  Ancient  Island  of,  Dec.  43. 
Silver  Plate's  Place  at  Table,  Xov.  110. 
Ski  Heil!  Jan.  43. 

Skiing  in  the  Austrian  Tirol,  Jan.  43. 
Sleeper,  Henry  D.,  residence  of,  F'eb.  35. 
Small  House  Problem,  Four  Architects 

Solve  the,  .\pr.  35. 
Snider,  Orville  L.,  photograph  bv,  Xov. 

30. 

Snow  on  the  Hills,  Dec.  35,  Jan.  56. 
Southern  Re.sort  Clothes,  Jan.  78. 
Sovereign  of  the  Seas,  The,  Dec.  insert. 
Spring,  F'abrics  for,  Apr.  96. 
St.  Louis,  .\  Pennsylvania  Stone  House  in, 
Apr.  51. 

Starbiick,  L.  ().,  article  by,  F'eb.  54. 
Stone  Hou.se  in  St.  Louis,  A  Pennsylvania, 
-Vpr.  51. 

Stone,  Walter  King,  drawings  by,  Dec. 

35,  Jan.  56. 
Strohniever,  H.  A.,  Jr.,  photographs  bv, 

Dec.  19-c,  Feb.  22,  Apr.  21-A-. 
Style  Trends  in  Construction  Materials, 

'Apr.  70. 

Talbot,  A.  J.,  article  by,  Dec.  55. 

Taylor,  C.  Stanley,  articles  by,  Jan.  72, 

Feb.  70,  Mch.  (i8,  Apr.  43. 
Teacher's  Pet,  Apr.  61. 
Tendencies  in  1929  Coachwork,  F'eb.  84. 
Thom.sen,  Amalie,  article  by,  Nov.  67. 
Thornley,  Betty,  articles  by,  Nov.  51, 

Jan.  41,  I''eb."65,  Mch.  45," Apr.  35,  ()3. 
Thoroughgood  House,  Nov.  41. 
Tirol,  Christmas  in,  Dec.  75. 
Trail  of  the  Painted  Parks,  The,  .\pr.  65. 
Trees,  .My  Christinas  Birds  and,  Dec.  67. 
Tudor  Home,  An  Historic,  F'eb.  88. 
Tunisia,  A  Wanderer  in,  Xov.  57. 
Two  Historic  Restoration.s,  .\pr.  41. 

ritra-Modern  Melodrama,  .\n,  Dec.  55. 
I'nderwood,  Blanche,  article  by,  .\pr.  47. 

V'alue  of  the  V'ogue  for  the  Modern,  The, 
Feb.  47. 

Vegetable  and  F'lower  Seed  Novelties, 
Feb.  67. 

Verree.s,  J.  Paul,  sketches  by,  Dec.  45; 

etching  by,  Dec. 
Viladrich,  \Iiguel,  painting  by,  Nov.  34. 

Walls  and  ceilings,  better,  Jan.  72. 
Wanderer  in  Tunisia,  .V,  Nov.  57. 
Warre,  Fdniond  L.,  illustrations  bv,  Dec. 

43,  Feb.  63,  Mch.  .5.3. 
Water  gardens,  Mch.  ()4. 
Watts,  .Vrthiir,  illustrations  by,  Dee.  55. 
Wedgcwood  plates,  Mch.  44. 
West,  Lcvon,  etching  by,  Dec. 
Wheeler,  Orson,  sketches  by,  Mch.  58. 
Wherefore  of  Interior  Decorating,  The, 

Dec.  41. 

Williams,   Frank   Ballard,   painting  bv, 

Mch.  31. 
Willis,  I'yola,  article  by,  .Vpr.  41. 
Wilson,  Elsie  Cobb,  interview  with,  Feb. 

(!5. 

Wingate,  J.  Elwood,  article  by,  Nov.  43. 
Winter  Sports  in  California,  Nov.  61. 
WOod,  Mrs.  .Vrnold,  estate  of,  .Vpr.  57. 
WOrld,  The  Playground  of  the,  Nov.  4.3. 
Wright,  Cameron,  sketches  by,  Dec.  79. 

Yachting  Note.s,  Xov.  104,  Dec.  134,  Jan. 
84,  Feb.  106,  Mch.  124,  Apr.  130. 


Country  Life 


INTER  TRAVEL  NUMBER 

con B I. F.DAY.  DORAN   b->  COMPANY,  INC. 


November 


i  35cts. 


White  FiEH 


.  OR  more  llian  a  <jiiarter  of  a  century  llie  Great  W^liite  Fleet  Kas 
teen  operating  in  tlie  CariLtean.  Its  ofFicers  and  ntcn  pioneere<I  in 
tke  patUs  of  Columtus,  De  Soto,  Catot,  Drake  and  all  tlie  goodly 

company  of  adventurers  tliat  made  ElizaLetlian  days  famous  ^and 

It  IS  tecause  of  tKeir  experience  tliat  travel  on  sliips  of  tKe  Great 
WKite  Fleet  I  S  made  so  luxurious  for  tKe  Tourist  of  today.  iSpacious 
rooms  —  all  outside  —  are  necessary  in  tlie  Tropics;  so  are  wide 
decks  on  wliicli  to  dance  and  play.  And  wlien  you  go  adventuring  lu 
tlie  "Spanisli  Alain  "you  will  appreciate  tlie  wonderful  food  and  tKe 
fine  personal  service  so  cliaracteristic  of  Great  W^liite  Fleet  iSliips. 

Address  Passenger  Traffic  De  partment 

UNITED    FRUIT  COMPANY 

17  Battery  Place  Room  1631  New  York  City 

Ti^nte  for  illustrated  free  hooklets 


Sailings  every  week  from  NEW  YORK  and  NEW  ORLEANS 
on  tours  tliat  last  from  nine  to  twenty-four  days.  Only  first  class 
passengers  are  carried  and  wl>en  you  liave  touglit  your  ticket  tkere 
is  no  furtlier  expense;  motor  trips,  kotel  and  railroad  accommo- 
dations, launcli  trips  are  all  included  in  tlie  price  you  pay  for  your 
ticket.  Plan  your  winter  Vacation  so  as  to  include  a  Great  W^Kite 
Fleet  Tour  tlirougli  tlie  CariLtean.  You  will  enjoy  a  restful,  in- 
teresting sea  trip,  managed  by  men  who  liave  made  a  study  of  con- 
ditions afloat  and  asKorc  in  tlie  Tropics. 


Visit: 

Cuba 

Havana 


Jamaica 
Port  Antotiio 
Ki  ngston 


Panama  Canal 
Zone 
Cr'istohal 


Costa  K-ica 
Por/  Linton 


ColomLia 
Cartagena 
Puerto  Colomhta 
Santa  J^arta 


Guatemala 
Puerto  Barrios 
Guatemala  City 


Britisli  Monduras 
Belize 


Span isli  Honduras 
Puerto  Cortez 
Puerto  Casttlla 
Ttla 


November,  1928 
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HE    POULTRy  DIRECTOPV 


iniiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 

■We  recommend  that  you  mentio^^  answermg  these  advertisements    It  will  insure  your  getting  the  best  possible  ser^■ice.    We  will  send  to  readers  any 

informauon  about  poultry  which  they  may  desire.   Address  C.  kircher,  Manager,  POULTRY  DIRECTORY.  CouNTEr Lipe,  344  Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 


^^^^^^ 


1st  Chicago 


1st  Chicago 


There's  nothing  finer  in  domestic  poultry  than 
Byers  Golden  Buff  Orpingtons  and  Pearl  White 
Orpingtons  for  any  purpose.  Abundantly  more 
pounds  of  eggs  and  meat  because  they  are  genuine 
Standard  Orpingtons.  Scores  of  Cocks,  Hens, 
Cockerels,  and  Pullets  for  exhibition  and  breeding. 
Fall  Saks  List  ready. 

CARL  S.  BYERS         Hazelrigg,  Ind. 

28tb  Year — Oldest  continuous  Orpington 
Judget  Breeder  and  Exporter  in  cAmerica 


f^ir/' J>)  \\Tiite  man  and  wife,  steady  em- 
rr  («r»tCC4  ploj-ment  in  Hinsdale  residence; 
man  e.xperienced  care  for  flowers,  lawTi  and  shrubs, 
nursery  experience  preferred.  Wife  do  general  house- 
work, plain  cooking.  Private  room  and  bath,  with 
board;  salary  $125  per  month.  Address 

BURRELL,  513  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 


GOLD  FISH 


Imported  Japanese,  Chinese 
and  American  fancy  fish:  Vari- 
ous aquarium  plants.  We 
manufacture  artistic,  durable 
aquariums  suitable  for  beautiful  homes,  conservatories, 
lawns,  etc.  We  make  aquariums  to  order.  Illustrated 
circular  free. 

PIONEER  AQUARIUM  CO.         Racine,  Wisconsin 


WORKLNG  WITH  THE  WORLD 

A  practical  book  of  opportunity  and  success 

by  IRVING  T.  BUSH 

$2.50 

Doubleday,  Doran 


BOB  WHITE  QUAIL 

Free  1929  Foider  explains  planting  game  preserves: 
letters  from  customers,  irKluding  sportsmen, 
clubs,  game  officials,  etc.    Delivery  December 
to  late  April.   Live  arrival  anywhere  guar- 
anteed   any   quantity.    Largest  producer 
America  s  BEST  Game  Bird. 

ORDER  NOW 
M.  E.  BOGLE  Meridian,  Miss. 


ALARMS — Burglar  Fire,  etc.,  Protect  your  live 
stock  and  property  by  our  easily  installed  alarms. 

ELECTRIC  BROODERS— Highest  grade  of  con- 
struction. A  complete  line  tor  both  the  smallest  and 
largest  plants.    Send  for  interesting  literature. 

LYON  ELECTRIC  CO. 

Dept.  CL  Box  1436  San  Diego,  Calif. 


Pheasants,  Peafowls 


Swans,  Wild  Ducks.  Cranes.  Wild  Geese, 
Parrots,  Canaries.   Do^s  of  all  breeds, 
Persian  Cats,  Squirrels.  Fancy  Pigeons, 
Doves.  Elk,  Deer.  Buffalo.  Silver  Foxes, 
Mink»  Odorless  Skunks  and  all  other  var- 
ieties  of  Ornamental    Birds  and 
Animals  for  Country-  hstates.  Parks  and 
Avianes.  Information  and  lists  25  cents; 
price  lists  for  the  asking. 

HORNE'S  ZOOLOGICAL  ARENA  CO.,  Dept.  C.  L.,  Kmnsas  Cily.  Mo. 


G.  D.  TILLEY, 

Naturalist 

"Everything  in  the  Bird 
Line  from  a  Canary  to  an 
Ostrich" 

Birds  for  the  House 

and  Porch 
Birds  for  the  Ornamental  Waterway- 
Birds  for  the  Garden,  Pool  and  Aviary 
Birds  for  the  Game  Preserve  and  Park 

Special  Bird  Feeds 

I  am  the  oldest  established  and  largest  exclusive  d«aler 
in  land  and  water  birds  in  America  and  have  on  hand  the 
most  extensive  stock  m  the  United  States. 

G.  D.  TILLEY.  Na  turalist        Darien,  Conn. 


Doa  kennel  iDil\  partition.  Walls 
»t  cedar.     WtU   painlrd.  Yelloic 
pine  floor.   Price  }22. 


There  are  Hodofion  ftird  houses 
tor  every  kind  of  bird.  The 
aiove  it  tor  bluebirds,  /"rice  $6. 


A  deliohtful  flat/  houte  for  the 
children.  Carefully  made  of  red 
cedar.  Painted  outside,  stained 
inside.  Absolutely  veather- proof. 
Shipped  oil  ready  to  erect. 


Hodgson  poultry-houses  are  scientifically  ventilated.  Neat 
in  appearance,  vermin-proof  and  weather-proof. 

Those  who  desire  the  very  finest  in  lawn  and  garden 
furnishings  will  be  interested  in  Hodgson-built  equipment. 
Hodgson  trellises,  arbors,  etc.,  are  artistic  and  durable. 
Made  of  cedar,  well  painted.  New  booklet  No.  W  shows 

Rose  Arbors  Garden  Seats      Dog  Kennels  Pet  Stock  Houses 

Garden  Houses      Pergolas  Picket  Fences  Tool  Houses 

Trellises  Bird  Houses        Lattice  Fences  Poultry-houses 

Play  Houses  Play  Boats 
Write  for  your  free  copy  today 
E.  F.  HODGSON  CO. 
1  lOS  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass.  6  East  39th  St.,  New  York  City 

HODGSON 


ff.  Can  be  attracted  to   ^.^..^ 

%  you  plant  food  and  shelter  for  them 
—Wild  Rice.  Wild  Celery.  Musk- 
3;,  SnaiB.    Kali  is  Nature' s  sowing- 
season.  W  e  specialize  in  de- 


%.  *  eloping  feeding  grounds 
unit  for  free  > 


---...^  Met  '"^ 

TERHEU  S  «gutTIC  FARM 
774  W.  BIk.    Bshhosh,  Wisconsin 

uuuiiuiiiimiuiuinu'.iiii'ii"iiiiiium»uuiuiiuiiiliiiiiuius 


at  our  expense 

If  "Lime  Crest"  2  in  1  Calcite  Crys- 
tela  and  Calcite  Flour,  used  accord- 
ing to  directions,  fail  to  produce 
better  poultry  and  effgra  we'll  refund 
coat  of  your  trial  order.  Takes  the 
p  ace  of  shfil  and  ordi. 
nary  orit.  For  details 
write  Dept.  P  12. 

Limestone  Products 
Corp.  of  America,  Inc. 
Ne%vton,  N.  J. 


Barred    Plymouth  Rocks 

Four  Firsts,  Four  Seconds, 
Three  Third  Prizes,  besides 
other  .Awards  have  been  won  by 
us  at  a  single  Madison  Square 
Gar<!en  show. 

Highest  Grade  Breeding  and 
E.xhibition  Birds  For  Sale — 
Xew  York  Winners  and  Birds 
Bred  from  Winners. 
Every  1st.  We  Competed  For,  New  York 
Show.  192S,  \3ie.  and  2  Isis,  1927 
ntuslraied  Circular  >'»>e 

BRADLEY  BROS. 
BoxSll,  Lee,  Massachusetts 


RING-NECK  PHEASANTS 

Best  in  this  Country.  Reared  on  free  range. 
Live  arrival  guaranteed.  Tested  breeders 
and  magnificent  young  stock.  SI  1.50  per 
pair,  S16.75  per  trio.  S33.00  per  pen  of  5 
hens  and  1  cock.  S5.00  each  in  lots  of  100 
or  over.  Ready  to  ship  at  once.  25'\c  de- 
posit reserves  your  birds. 

H.  &  M.  G.  MITCHELL 
Kittery  Point  Maine 


First  Prize  Pen  Pullet 

(Bred  and  Raised  by  us) 


White  Leghorn  Hens  and  Males 

now  half  price.  Thousands  of  laying  pullets.  Also  baby 
chicks  and  eggs.  Trapnested,  pedigreed  foundation  stock, 
egg  bred  28  years.  Winners  at  20  egg  contests.  Catalog 
and  special  price  bulletin  free.  I  ship  C.  O.  D.,  and 
guarantee  satisfaction. 

GEORGE  B.  FERRIS     931  Union,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 


r  PARKS    BARRED  HOCI«  ^ 

America's  oldest  and  greatest  laying  strain  of  Barred  Rocks.  313-323  and 
325  eggs  in  1  year — US  eggs  in  14S  days— Laying  at  11 3  days. 
Customers'  profits  $S.09  per  hen.  Winners  in  Jo  contests. 
Pirks  Strain—the  strain  of  Quality  that  is  protected  by  a  U.  S. 
registered  trademark,  has  outlived  hundreds  of  other  strains 
because  it  is  founded  on  high  normal  layers  instead  of  a  few 
phenomenal  producers.    Get  free  catalog  and  latest  prices. 

J.  W.  PARKS  &  SONS  Box  II,  Altoona.  Pa. 


KILLS  YOUR  POULTRY  CORRECTLY 
Quick— Sure — Humane 

v'  ^"^^^^^^^^^HH^^B^W^i^^^^l     '^^c  new  model 

J^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^h^J|9|^^H  Poultry  as- 

^PB^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^y^LJ^^     sures        a  100'  1  cor- 

\   ^f^'  ^■H^^^^Tx^^^^'^B^H^  piercing  of  the  Me- 

^C^^^^     ^fll^BQi     ^^''^  Oblongata  which 

"  Mi^™*^       *^^^^^^5^H     causes  instant  death. 

permits  rapid  dry  pick- 
ing of  feathers  and  cuts 
the  veins  to  bleed  birds 
white.  No  external 
wound.    Money  refunded  if  not  absolutely  satisfied  in  30  davs. 

Squabs  $4.    Chickens  $5.50.    Turkeys.     Ducks.  Geese.  $7.00. 
O.  C.  LANDOW  1771  East  18th  St.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


WM.  COOK  ^  SONS 

Box  30  Scotch  Plains,  New  Jersey 

Originatofi  of  all  the  Orpingtons  and  recognized  Headquarters 
for  the  Best  White.  Buff.  Black  and  Blue  Orpingtons,  sll  of 
which  we  MADE.  Winners  of  over  fifteen  thousand  first 
pnK:s.  Send  for  price  hst  containing  history  of  all  the  Orping* 
tons  and  write  requirements. 


The  Mackensen 
Game  Park 


Bob  White 
Pheasants 
Partridges 
Quail 

Wild 
Turkeys 
Deer 
Rabbits 


Peafowl 

Cranes 

Swans 

Ornamental 
Geese  and 
Ducks 

Foxes 

Racoons 


Everything  in  wild  animals,  game,  fancy  birds  for  parks, 
menageries,  private  preserves  and  collections  of  fancy  fowl. 

WM.  J.  MACKENSEN,  Yardley,  Pa. 


ORNAMENTAL  BANTAMS 

We  specialize  in  Japanese  Silkies,  Red  Pyle  Games  and 
Black  Cochins  and  will  supply  either  stock  or  eggs  for 
hatching.  Orders  receive  our  prompt  attention  and 
stock  can  be  furnished  at  very  short  notice. 

ROWCLIFFE  FARMS 

South  Road  Poughkeepsie,  New  York 


%  Squab  Books  Free 


<8> 


1,  eggs  in  nest.  2,  squabs  just  hatched,  o 
3,  two  weeks  old.  4,  four  weeks  old,  ready  for  market. 
Breed  squabs  and  make  money.  Sold  by  millions  at  higher  prices 
than  chickens.  Write  at  once  for  two  free  books  teUing  how  to 
do  it.  One  is  40  p.^tjes  printed  in  colors,  other  32  psges.  Ask  for 
Books  3  and  4.  You  will  be  surprised.  Plymouth  Rock 
Squab  Company,  322  H  Street,  Melrose  Highlands, 
Massachusetts.  Established  27  years.  Founder  of  the  Squab 
Industr>'27  YearsAgo.  Largest  Businessln  the  World  in  Pigeons 
*  and  Pigeon  Supplies.  We  ship  breeding  stock  everywhere  on 
three  months'  trial.   Reference,  any  bank  or  trust  company. 


<S> 


THE  DOG  FANCIER'S  CORNER 


IT  HAS  been  the  history  of  the  dog  game  in 
the  United  States  that  as  each  breed  began  to 
come  into  prominence  a  group  of  loyal  fanciers 
of  that  breed  banded  themselves  together  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  a  national  specialty  club. 
These  clubs  have  done  a  great  deal  in  educating 
newcomers  and  in  raising  the  quality  of  the  breed 
for  which  they  stood.  As  a  general  rule,  the  na- 
tional specialty  club  of  a  particular  breed  has  a 
membership  which  consists  of  the  representative 
breeders-  throughout  America.  These  men, 
guided  by  years  of  experience,  unselfishly  give 
their  time,  and  in  many  instances  their  money, 
to  the  end  that  the  breed  of  dog  in  which  they 
are  interested  may  benefit. 

One  of  the  most  important  ways  to  help  a 
breed  is  to  supply  reliable  information  to  those 
desiring  it,  and  to  assist  those  who  are  novices  in 
the  breed  with  sincere  advice.  The  breeding  and 
showing  of  dogs  is  a  very  fascinating  pastime. 
Those  who  own  a  dog  or  two  and  who  have  never 
taken  a  real  interest  in  their  animals  are  certainly 
not  getting  the  utmost  enjoyment  out  of  them. 

Herewith  is  a  list  of  national  specialty  clubs. 
Each  is  working  for  the  benefit  of  its  par- 
ticular breed.  The  Secretary  of  any  of  them 
will  gladly  mail  a  copy  of  the  Standard  of  the 
particular  breed  in  which  the  club  is  the  prime 
mover.  Going  over  the  Standard  is  most  enjoy- 
able and  usefxil  and  will  allow  a  novice  to  leam 
the  points  which  are  most  desirable  in  the  breed 
of  dog  in  which  he  is  interested.  Every  dog  fan- 
cier should  have  at  hand  for  ready  reference 
a  copy  of  the  Standard  for  any  breed  which  he 
owns. 

Airedale  terrier  club  of  America, 

Harold  Ober.  sec'y, 

Scarsdale,  N.  Y'. 
american  chesapeake  club, 

Dr.  Raymond  F.  Kunz,  sec'y, 

Mason  City,  la. 

AMERICA  FOXHOUND  CLUB, 

CoL.  E.  Lester  Jones,  sec'y, 

2116  BancTofl  Place.  Washington,  D.  C. 

AMERICAN  FOXTERRIER  CLUB, 

Stanley  J.  Halle,  sec'y, 
25  Broad  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 
american  pomeranian  club, 
Mrs.  L.  W.  Lewis,  sec'y, 
82  Hunter  Ave.,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 

AMERICAN  SEALYHAM  TERRIER  CLUB, 

Dudley  P.  Rogers,  sec'y, 
50  Stale  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

AMERICAN  SPANIEL  CLUB, 

S.  Y.  L'HoMMEDiEU,  Jr.,  sec'y, 
20  Pine  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 
belgian  sheepdog  club  of  america, 
Edw.  W.  Phelen,  sec'y, 
BaypoTt,  L.  I..  N.  Y. 


/Ibove.  Champion  Bello  von  Schonbush, 
one  of  the  foremost  Great  Danes  of  the 
country,  belonging  to  Erin  Dane  Kennels, 
Ardmore,  Pa. 


by  GEORGE  W.   R.  ANDRADE 

BOSTON  terrier  CLUB  OF  AMERICA, 

John  N.  Murphy,  sec'y, 
1  Seymour  St.,  Milton,  Mass. 
bulldog  club  of  america. 
John  F.  Collins,  sec'y, 
3901  Corporal  Stone  St.,  Bay  side,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

BULLTERRIER  CLUB  OF  AMERICA, 

N.  F.  Emmons,  sec'y, 
79  Milk  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
cairn  terrier  club  of  america, 
Mrs.  Norman  W.  Ward,  sec'y, 
Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. 

chihuahua  CLUB  OF  AMERICA, 

Ida  H.  Garrett,  sec'y, 
494  Copeland  St.,  Brockton,  Mass. 
chow  chow  club, 
Dr.  Henry  Jarrett,  sec'y, 
Box  4372,  Chestnut  Hill,  Phila,  Pa. 

collie  CLUB  OF  AMERICA, 

Dr.  Wm.  Burrows,  sec'y 
1534  N.  4th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
dachshund  club  of  america, 
Mrs.  C.  Davies  Tainter,  sec'y, 
19  DuPont  Ave.,  Gedney  Farms,  White  Plains, 
N.  Y. 

dalmatian  club  of  america, 
Mrs.  L.  W.  Bonney,  sec'y, 
127  Jamaica  Ave.,  Flushing,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

DOBERMAN  PINSCHER  CLUB  OF  AMERICA, 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Donovan,  sec'y, 
115  Tappan  St.,  Brookline,  Mass. 

ENGLISH  setter  CLUB  OF  AMERICA, 

J.  R.  Moon,  Jr.,  sec'y. 
Cape  May,  N.  J. 

FRENCH  BULLDOG  CLUB  OF  AMERICA, 

Mrs.  S.  A.  Halsey.  sec'y, 
26  Hurden  St.,  Hillside,  N.  J. 
gordon  setter  club  of  america, 
Chas.  T.  Inglee,  sec'y, 
155  Montague  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

GREAT  DANE  CLUB  OF  AMERICA, 

G.  F.  Eggert,  sec'y, 
4711-93rd  St.,  Elmhurst,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 
greyhound  club  of  america, 
John  Sinnott,  sec'y, 
P.  0.  Box  683,  Coronado  Beach,  Calif. 


Ch.  Pao  Yun,  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing chows  owned  by  Moosilauke 
Kennels,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Below.  Ch.  OulposI  Sheila,  a  splen- 
did type  of  Kerry  Blue,  bred  and 
owned    by    The    Outpost  Farm 
Kennels,  Ridgefield,  Conn. 


l<)-k 


international  toy  poodle  club, 

Mrs.  W.  Hardekopf,  sec'y, 

5522  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
irish  setter  club  of  america, 

Miss  D.  R.  Porter,  sec'y, 

593  Riverside  Drive,  N.  Y.  City. 

IRISH  terrier  CLUB  OF  AMERICA, 

Hubert  R.  Brown,  sec'y, 
70  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City. 
IRISH  WOLFHOUND  CLUB  OF  AMERICA, 

L.  O.  Starbuck,  sec'y, 

Ambleside,  Augusta.  Mich. 
japanese  spaniel  club  of  america, 

Mrs.  E.  H.  Berendsohn,  sec'y, 

204  Berkeley  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
kerry  blue  terrier  club  of  america, 

Miss  Dagmar  Sommers,  sec'y, 

142  W.  85th  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

MANCHESTER  TERRIER  CLUB  OF  AMERICA, 

Mrs.  J.  K.  Chase,  sec'y, 

306  E.  Glenside  Ave.,  Glenside,  Pa. 

NATIONAL  BEAGLE  CLUB, 

R.  V.  N.  Gambrill,  sec'y, 

49  Broad  St..  N.  Y.  City. 
old  english  sheepdog  club  of  america, 

Mrs.  W.  K.  Hitchcock,  sec'y. 

Box  135,  Pleasantville,  N.  Y. 
pekingese  club  of  america, 

Mrs.  H.  S.  Maguire,  sec'y, 

Kenwood,  Great  Neck,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

POINTER  CLUB  OF  AMERICA, 

M.  D.  Darrell.  sec'y, 
Wilmington,  Del. 

RUSSIAN  WOLFHOUND  CLUB  OF  AMERICA, 

J.  Bailey  Wilson,  sec'y, 

R.  F.  D.  No.  3,  Media,  Pa. 
samoyede  club  of  america, 

Louis  Smirnow,  sec'y, 

107  Franklin  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 
SCHNAUZER  club  of  AMERICA, 

Dean  Bedford,  sec'y, 
25  Broad  St.,  N.  N.  City. 
scottish  terrier  club  of  america, 
Wm.  MacBain,  sec'y, 
40  Wall  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

shepherd  dog  club  of  AMERICA, 

F.  C.  Maiiony,  sec'y. 

Grand  Central  Terminal  Bldg.,  N.  Y.  City. 
st.  bernard  club  of  america, 

Dudley  E.  Waters,  sec'y. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
toy  spaniel  club  of  america, 

Mrs.  Geo.  O.  Kolb,  sec'y, 

801  N.  Bedford  Drive,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 
welsh  terrier  club  of  america, 

Miss  B.  de  Coppet,  sec'y, 

754  Park  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City. 
west  highland  white  terrier  CLUB  of  am. 

W.  B.  Rogers,  sec'y, 

Sherburne,  Mass. 


.Ibove.  The  international  champion  shepherd 
Claus  V  Kuhfelde,  a  champion  in  Canada, 
the  United  States,  and  Holland,  belongs  to 
LaSalte  Kennels,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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A  good  dog  is  a  valuable  investment. 
Prepare  yourself  to  take  care  of  this  in- 
vestment through  the  expert  knowledge 
given  every  month  in 

DOG  WORLD 

Every  breed  is  represented;  many  pic- 
tures. Feature  articles  on  care,  training, 
showing  and  feeding  of  dogs.  $2  per  year; 
sample  copy  20c.  Address 

JUDY  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
1922  Lake  Street  Chicago 


Puppies  and  Grown  Dogs 

IRISH  TERRIERS 

For  ypftrs  we  have  consistently  bred  Irish 
Terriers  ttiat  hnve  won  in  the  htrongest  compe- 
tition.   Only  thi'  finest,  priced  fairly. 

MARCUS  BRUCKHEIMER 

81 14  Third  Ave..  Xew  York  City      Phone  Lehigh  6776 


IRISH  TERRIERS 

Rich  in  the  blood  of 
American  and  European  Champions 

L.  W.  GOSS 
Ohio  State  University  Columbus,  Ohio 

Irish  Terriers  —  For  Sale 

Select  breeding  and  registration  both  Amer- 
ican and  Canadian  strains.  Fine  type,  healthy 
and  rugged.   Puppies  whelped  August  30th. 

Dr.  R.  S.  Elmer       Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


Irish  Terrier 
Puppies 

From  ChamfiiottshiD  Stock 

WILMOT  R.  EVANS 

30  School  Street 
Boston  Massachusetts 


IRISH  TERRIERS 

Pedigreed  Puppies  and  Grown  Dogs 
Country  Raised 

Kenowis  Kennels,  Barrington,  111. 

Mail  Address.   Mrs.  Gilbert  Lance,   6110-3rd  Ave.,  Kenosha,  Wis. 


Airedales  and  Wire-Haired  Fox  Terriers 

Champion  Soudan  SioiDelier  Stoc}{ 
PEDIGREED  PUPPIES  AND  GROWN  STOCK 
We  Ship  on  Approval 

BRAYVENT  KENNEI^.232  ClarkSl.,WESTFIELD,N.J, 

Thomas  K.  Bray        O        Phmif  424M.  Wcst^iflJ 


The  dispersal  of  the  Famous  oAnnandale  Kennels 

Offers  an  Ideal  Opportunity  to  Purchase 

A  QUALITY  TERRIER  AT  A  LOW  FIGURE 

Owing  to  the  Death  of  the  Owner,  one  of  America's  Greatest  Collections  of 
Welsh,  Irish,  Wires,  and  Sealyh  ams,  Is  Being  Sacrificed  Far  Below  Cost. 
PUPPIES 

We  offer  a  number  of  eX' 
tremely  well-bred  puppies  in 
Sealy's,  Welsh,  and  Wire 


Haired  Foxterriers.  These 
are  of  the  very  finest  breed- 
ing. Have  been  raised  under 
ideal  conditions  and  are  in- 
telligent, rugged  and  of  high 
quahty. 


Cham[^ion  "Palermo" 


GROWN  DOGS 

Our  grown  dogs  include  sev- 
eral male  and  female  Welsh 
terriers,  some  splendid  grown 
wire  females  and  a  very  at' 
tractive  male  and  female 
Irish.  Many  of  these  dogs 
are  champions.  They  are  all 
excellent  pets,  well  mannered 
and  most  of  them  are  house- 
trained. 


Champion  "Wonloc/^  Roger" 


AN  IDEAL  GIFT 
FOR  CHRISTMAS 

For  full  particulars 
EARNEST  SAPEY,  Manager 

ANNANDALE  KENNELS 
Mt.  Kisco,  New  York 

1>hone,  Mt.  K.  30 


WE  OFFER 
a  particu- 
larly well-mark- 
ed litter  of  Wire 
pups,  sired  by 
Tolland  Marcus 
out  of  Crescents 
Sal.  Guaranteed. 
$40.00;  $50.00 

Write  us 

WABASH  WIRE  KENNELS 

"On  the  Banks  of  the  Wabash" 
WABASH  M.      M.      M.  INDIANA 


Watteau  Result  of  Elenor 


ELENOR  KENNELS 

Registered  A.  K.  C. 
SHOW  DOGS  ONLY 

10  Different  Breeds 

Special  Sale  on  All  Dogs 

Address 
H.  C.  LUST,  Owner 
189  W.  Madison  St.         Chicago,  Illinois 


Advertise  in  the  Kennel  Directory  to 
obtain  quick  results 


HEATHERBLOOM  KENNELS 

Lake  Street,  White  Plains,  N.  Y.  Telephone  White  Plains  1467 

SCOTCH  TERRIERS  AND  COLLIES  OFFERED  FOR  STUD. 
WIRES,  SCOTTIES  AND  COLLIES  FOR  SALE 

EVERY  FACILITY  FOR  THE  BOARDING  OF  YOUR  DOG.  "Four  Acres  Devoted  Solely  to  Dogs" 


THE  PRIDES  HILL  KENNELS 

PRIDES  CROSSING,  MASS. 

Announce  the  purchase  of 

The  Great  International  Champion 
"CRACKLEY  SENSATIONAL" 

We  have  some  beautiful  puppies  for  sale  at  rea' 
sonable  prices  for  immediate  delivery. 

Address  all  communications  to 
Q.  A.  SHAW  McKEAN,  Rm.  710,  80  Federal  St.,  Boston 


This  dog  will  stand  at  stud  at  a  stud 
fee  of  $100 


COLONIA  KENNELS 

Old  County  Road,  Closter,  N.  J. 
Telephone  Closter  1180 

TERRIERS 

"Registered  stock  at  reasonable  prices." 
Unexcelled  boarding  quarters. 

MISS  M.  F.  ELDER 

Dogs  may  be  seen  bv  appointment  at 
475  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y..  Room  1006,  AshUnd  5337 


WYRESTON  KENNELS 

The  Leading  Kennel  in  the  Middle  West 

WIRE-HAIRED  FOX  TERRIERS 

An  Exceptional  Lot  of 
Male  Puppies  For  Sale 

All  ages;  finest  ob- 
tainable breeding. 
Suitable  for  show 
and  as  pals.  Noth- 
ing less  than  $75. 

Address  all  communtcalions 

MR.  and  MRS.  STANLEY  STONE.  Owners 
317-331  Grand  Ave. 
Milwaukee  Wisconsin 


Wire  Haired 
Fox  Terriers 
For  Particular  People 

PUPPIES 


Because  our  breeding  stock  has  been  selected 
with  the  greatest  possible  care  and  because  our 
animals  are  raised  under  ideal  conditions,  pup- 
pies purchased  from  this  kennel  are  the  sturdy, 
hardy  kind  that  thrive  and  spread  joy. 

GROWN  DOGS 

We  offer  at  this  time  a  very  limited  number 
of  first  class  grown  dogs  especially  recommended 
for  their  excellent  manners  and  their  affection- 
ate dispositions. 


Main  Wire  Kennels 

CHARLES  SERVANTI,  Oicner 
Englewood  Cliffs,  N.  J. 
Phone,  Englewood  2934 


hILDEBRAND 

The  outstanding  Jersey  cow  Design's  Oxford  Pride,  owned  by  the 
Twin  Oaks  Farm,  Morristown,  N.  J.,  won  the  grand  championship 
at  the  igi8  Eastern  States  Exposition 


STROHMEYKR 

IF.  C.  IVylie  of  Ilowick,  Quebec,  owns  Nellie  Osbrr-^e  of  Elmshade 
l6lh,  the  world's  record  Ayrshire,  which  produced  27,iq8  pounds  of 
rnilk  and  1,257  pounds  of  butterfat  in  565  days 


PADDOCK,  RINGSIDE,  AND  BYRE 

by  GEORGE  W.  R.  ANDRADE 


WITH  conditions  as  they  are  to-day.  the 
man  who  can  afford  a  country  place  is  he 
who  has  been  successful  in  the  business 
world.  Intelligence  and  keen  competitive  spirit 
have  carried  him  to  a  strong  financial  position. 
So  deeply  instilled  in  most  business  men  is  this 
competitive  spirit  that  a  rest  is  difficult  to  ar- 
range, but  a  change,  which  is  equally  helpful  and 
much  more  enjoyable,  can  well  be  found  in  ac- 
quiring a  livestock  breeding  establishment  or  in 
including  such  an  establishment 
in  the  country  place  already 
owned. 

This  course  offers  an  oppor- 
tunity to  compete  with  other  in- 
dividuals, for  practically  every 
state  has  annually  a  state  fair,  at 
which  the  exhibiting  and  judging 
of  livestock  is  a  most  important 
feature.  In  addition  to  the  state 
fairs  many  counties  hold  livestock 
shows  of  their  own.  and  these  are 
usually  well  attended  and  offer 
worthwhile  competition. 

As  the  summer  season  pro- 
gresses and  fall  sets  in,  the  larger 
shows  take  place,  with  the  East- 
em  States  Exposition  and  the 
National  Dairy  Show  the  decided 
high  points  for  dairy  breeds. 

Horse  shows  occur  frequently 
through  the  year,  although  the 
late   spring  and   early  summer 


Below.    Border   King   of  Roberts,  grand 
champion  Guernsey,  National  Dairy  Show. 
1927,  belongs  to  Glenclif  Farm,  Indepen- 
dence, Kan. 


months  seem  to  be  the  most  popular  ones  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  shows  can  be  held  out- 
doors under  very  enjoyable  conditions.  fCxcellent 
exhibits  are  staged  in  and  around  many  of  our 
larger  cities  and  in  the  summer  colonies  as  well. 
As  the  season  turns  to  fall  the  shows  grow  larger 
and  larger  until  the  great  National  takes  place. 
This  year,  the  Brockton  Fair  (Brockton.  Mass..) 
was  a  wonder  from  the  point  of  number  of  en- 
tries and  keenness  of  competition. 


Speaking  of  horse  shows,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
all  who  have  an  opportunity  will  make  it  a  point 
to  attend  the  National  Horse  Show  at  Madison 
Square  Garden.  New  York,  from  November  8th 
to  the  14th  inclusive.  A  record  entry  seems  very 
likely  and  excellent  quality  is  assured,  as  most 
of  the  leading  circuit  winners  of  1928.  not  only 
from  the  United  States  but  also  from  Canada, 
will  be  there. 
A  man  who  needs  competition  to  enjoy  a  sport 
can  find  a  world  of  it  among  the 
livestock  fraternity.  A  herd  or  a 
flock  will  furnish  much  of  real  in- 
terest, and  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  a  successful  show  herd  can 
travel  quite  extensively  and  de- 
fray its  own  expenses  by  its  win- 
nings. 

Riding  is  an  extremely  healthful 
form  of  exercise  and  most  ex- 
hilarating. For  a  surprisingly 
small  amount  one  can  keep  a 
horse  or  two  for  daily  use  under 
the  saddle.  When  one  becomes  a 
little  proficient  in  handling  horses 
the  thrill  of  the  chase  and  the  call 
"Tally  ho!"  are  indeed  high 
points.  During  the  most  delight- 
ful fall  season  a  wealth  of  pleasure 
is  in  store  for  those  who  ride. 
Fox  hunting  with  horse  and 
hounds  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  our 
prtsent-day  sports. 


€c low.  Sir  Fobes  Ormsby  Ifengmvid,  grand 
champion  Holstein  at  Eastern  Slates  Expo- 
silton,  1Q2S  (his  sixteenth  grand  champion- 
ship), belongs  to  Elmwood  Farm,  Derrfield,  III. 


Jonquil,  one  of  the  leaders 
in  IQ28.  This  beautiful 
mare,  owned  by  Burton  A. 
1 1  owe  Esq.,  of  New  York 
Gity,  won  the  Kentucky 
Stale  three-gaiied  champi- 
onship for  three  years  in 
succession  under  three  dif- 
ferent judges 


Imm^'nA  ''^ri  air  -  •  V 
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Look 


""'^-Sore  Throat 

—check  it  with 

LISTERINE 

—SO  powerful 
against  germs 


To  escape  a  cold 

use  Listerine  this  way: 

You  can  materially  lessen  the  risk  of  catching 
cold  by  rinsing  the  hands  with  Listerine  before 
each  meal,  the  way  physicians  do.  The  reason 
for  this  is  obvious: 

Listerine  attacks  the  germs  of  cold  on  the 
hands,  thus  rendering  them  harmless  when 
they  enter  the  mouth  on  food  which  hands 
have  carried. 

Isn't  this  quick  precaution  worth  taking? 


i\FTER  one  of  those  late- 
season  football  games 
when  the  weather  is  bad, 
up  come  the  medical  re- 
ports with  their  unhappy 
sequels. 

Raw,  rasping  throats  .  .  . 
head  colds . . .  chest  colds. . . 
grippe  .  .  .  "flu". 

Yet  many  of  the  less  se- 
rious cases  might  have 
been  prevented  by  the 
prompt  use  of  Listerine , 
full  strength. 

Because  full  strength 
Listerine  is  powerful 
against  germs.  And  most 
cold  weather  complaints 
are  cavised  by  germs. 

It  may  interest  you  to 
know  that  full  strength 
Listerine  kills  even  the  B. 
Typhosus  (typhoid)  germ 
in  15  seconds.  There  is 
power  indeed!  Yet  Lister- 
ine is  so  safe  it  may  be 
used  in  any  body  cavity. 

At  the  first  sign  of  throat 
trouble,  after  long  expo- 
sure to  bad  weather,  or  to 
germ-laden  crowds,  gargle 
with  Listerine  full  strength 
systematically. 

Listerine  immediately 
attacks  the  disease-pro- 
ducing bacteria  in  mouth 
and  throat.  Time  and  time 
again  it  has  prevented  a 
cold  or  sore  throat  from 
becoming  serious.  Lam- 
bert Pharmacal  Company, 
St.  Louis,  Mo..  U.  S.  A. 

LISTERINE 

The  safe  antiseptic 
Have  you  tried  the  new 

LISTERINE  SHAVING  CREAM? 

Cools  your  skin  while  you  shave 
and  keeps  it  cool  afterwards. 
An  outstanding  shaving 
cream  in  every  respect. 
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For  tlie 

MODERN  HOME 


j\  rare  old  tapestry  fragment,  found 
in  Italy,  forms  tlie  tackground 
for  tliis  Coroman  delC  ommode. 
Tlie  terra  =  cotta  \>ust  is  French. 


VALIANI' 

224=226  CHARLES  ST.,  NORTH 
BALTIMORE 

1822    CHESTNUT  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 

9  RUE  de  SEINE,  PARIS 


DECORATION  FURNITURE 


Countnj^life 


J  replica  in  little  of  Country  Life's 
colorful  Christmas  cover.  Look  for  it  on 
the  newsstands  in  late  November 


TALK     OF    THE  OFFICE 


CHRISTMAS    LOOMS    IN    THE  OFFING 

FADING  Country  Life's  horoscope  for  the  month  of 
Dec  ember  is  one  of  the  easiest  and  most  pleasant  tasks 
that  falls  to  our  lot.  For  the  December  issue  is  our  big 
Christmas  annual  and  the  only  difficulty  we  have  is  in  holding 
ourselves  in  check  and  not  becoming  too  enthusiastic  about  our 
great  Christmas  pie. 

Where  to  begin.''  That's  a  question.  One  feature  equals  another, 
but  perhaps  we'd  better  begin  with  the  supplements — those  lovely 
paintings  suitable  for  framing — really  gorgeous  bits  of  color.  There 
is  one  color  insert  that  comes  loose.  It  is  a  fine  old  medieval  scene 
entitled  "The  Battle  of  Hastings"  and  is  reproduced  from  a  lovely 
panel  by  Frances  Burr,  the  gifted  artist  who  has  successfully  re- 
vived the  ancient  art  of  working  in  gesso,  a  sort  of  colored  plaster. 

Then  there  are  four  other  colored  inserts:  a  lovely  "Annuncia- 
tion" by  David,  a  stunning  ship  by  Charles  R.  Patterson,  a  soft 
and  lovely  p.iinting  of  ducks  in  flight  by  Courtenay  Brandreth  that 
is  exquisitely  Japanese  in  feeling,  and  finally  a  charming  genre 
painting  full  of  the  feeling  of  bygone  days  by  ¥.  Ballard  Williams. 
These  colored  inserts  are  as  fine  as  any  we  have  ever  published  in 
Country  Life. 

The  issue  contains  also  a  portfolio  of  eight  etchings  by  gifted 
artists  reproduced  by  a  special  process  that  holds  all  the  qualities 
of  the  original  etchings.  There  are  etchings  by  Marguerite  Kirmse, 
Sears  Gallagher,  John  Taylor  Arms,  Mary  Coulter,  Peter  Marcus, 
J.  Paul  Verrees,  W.  J.  Shaldach,  and  Levon  West,  all  well-known 
artists  whose  work  is  in  great  demand. 

And  speaking  of  well-known  names,  an  issue  that  contains  stories 
by  Selma  Lagerlof,  Joseph  Conrad,  Hilaire  Belloc,  Alice  Van  Leer 
Carrick,  Charles  W.  Russell,  Louis  Golding,  and  Homer  King 
Gordon  is  indeed  worthy  of  notice.  And  all  these  stories  are 
illustrated  by  well-known  artists,  the  illustrations  being  splendid 
complements  of  the  text.  Larded  in  with  the  fiction  are 
Christmas  poems,  a  Christmas  hymn,  Christmas  cards,  Christmas 
decorations,  and  a  delightful  Christmas  playlet  by  Katharine 
Garrison  Chapin  entitled  "The  Lady  of  the  Inn."  In  addition 
there  is  as  thrilling  an  account  of  the  Quebec  dog  races  as  you 
could  read  anywhere,  by  an  eye  witness  of  last  year's  epic  race. 

The  whole  Christmas  issue,  pictures,  stories,  and  jmgles  can  be 
found,  in  case  you  are  so  unfortunate  as  not  to  be  a  subscriber  to 
Country  Life,  done  up  in  an  attractive  holiday  box  on  the  news- 
stands. 

the  cover 


And,  oh,  yes,  you'll  love  the  quaint  old-fashioned  cover  (re- 
produced above)  that  William  Fuller  Curtis  designed  for  the  issue. 
Owing  to  the  tremendous  cost  of  publishing  the  issue,  the  number 
of  copies  put  on  sale  on  the  newsstands  is  necessarily  limited. 
Therefore,  if  you  have  not  subscribed — a  word  to  the  wise  is  suffi- 
cient; and  we  know  that  you  will  have  a  Merry  Christmas  indeed. 
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/-  Because  it  is  the  first  pattern  in 
the  famous  American  Series  in 


Sterling;  because  a  noted  antiquarian  pronounced  it  "the 
only  silver  pattern  in  perfect  accord  with  authentic  Early 
American  interiors";  because  its  simplicity  and  grace  have 
won  it  honored  position  on  some  of  the  most  famous  tables 
in  the  land;  and  finally,  because  these  same  aristocratic 
qualities  make  Minuet  exquisitely  at  home  in  any  setting. 


*^  Pifl6  TT66  \   ^^cause  it  is  the  second  (and 
^  ^     latest)  pattern  in  the  Amer- 

ican Series;  because  it  expresses  modernity  with  great  charm 
in  the  native  manner;  because  in  outline  and  decoration  it 
symbolizes  the  beloved  and  lovely  tree  that  is  most  truly 
representative  of  America;  and  finally,  because  it  emphasizes 
its  modernism  in  a  daring  way  by  reproducing,  on  the  back 
of  each  piece,  the  quaint  pine  tree  that  was  America's  first 
stamp  of  sterling  silver. 


/ 


Wedgwood 


\V  V  ^(A/yAAJUUiA^  ^    Because  it  recaptures  in 
<^  ^     solid   silver   the  fragile- 

seeming  daintiness  and  dancing  grace  that  have  made 
Wedgwood  potteries  immortal;  because  the  fine  workman- 
ship manifest  in  every  detail  of  its  design  recalls  exquisite 
frost  traceries  and  the  loveliness  of  rare  old  lace;  because  its 
delicate  richness  blends  with  either  luxurious  surroundings 
or  simple  things;  and  finally,  because  it  is  the  most  feminine 
of  silver  patterns. 


Fontaine 


\J_  Ufl'l'Ci'l'H'K/  ^^cause  it  so  magnificently 

brings  back  the  fascinating 
France  of  the  Louis";  because  its  gleaming,  detailed  per- 
fection makes  it  a  worthy  namesake  of  that  master  designer, 
Pierre  Francois  Fontaine;  because  its  weight  and  wonderful 
richness  mark  this  as  one  of  the  rare  designs  that  could  never 
be  mistaken  for  anything  but  solid  silver;  and  finally,  because 
it  makes  divinely  possible  all  the  effect  and  all  the  thrill  of 
setting  one's  table  with  real  old  family  silver. 

Y'lanOn     <?     Because  it  expresses  in  every 
^  ^     line  the  spirit  of  its  famous  in- 

spiration at  Versailles;  because  it  is  authentic  French 
Renaissance  design  reduced  to  its  simplest  and  most  pleasing 
terms;  because  it  is  as  dignified  as  the  First  Families  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  as  charming;  and  finally,  because  it  has  a  splendid 
stateliness  in  which  (we  are  constantly  told)  its  possessors 
take  an  increasing  pride  with  continued  ownership. 


Other  interesting  things  about  this  silver     The  Perfect  Hostess  ....  according  to  Elsie  de  Wolfe 


A  twenty -six  piece  starting  set  (eight  teaspoons,  four  knives, 
four  forks,  four  bouillon  spoons,  four  individual  salad  forks,  and 
two  tablespoons)  in  the  Minuet  or  Pine  Tree  pattern  costs  $73-35; 
in  the  Wedgwood  pattern,  $75-70;  in  the  Fontaine  design,  $90.00; 
and  in  the  Trianon  design,  $75-35  .  •  ■  Teaspoons  (shown  here)  as 
low  as  $11.00  for  six.  Tea  and  coffee  sets  and  a  complete  assort- 
ment of  serving  dishes  and  decorative  pieces  are  available  to  match 
whatever  flatwear  pattern  you  choose. 


STERLING 

MERIDEN,  CONN. 


"Correct  Table  Silver — Its  Choice  and  Use"  is  an  exquisite  7nagaxine-si'::e  brochure 
prepared  under  the  superi  ision  of  the  authority  on  interior  decoration  who  is  herself 
a  most  successful  hostess.  It  tells  how  to  build  a  complete  silver  equipment;  gives  the 
newest  uses  for  each  piece,  and  illustrates  ideal  table  settings.  A  copy  of  this  book  will 
be  sent  you  for  a  fraction  of  its  actual  cost.  Just  send  twenty-five  cents,  with  this  coupon. 


International  Silver  Co.,  Meriden,  Conn.  c. l.  h-uS 

Enclosed  is  25c  (coin  or  stamps),  for  which  please  send  at  once  my  copy 
of  "Correct  Table  Silver." 
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P  AV  (C  K  A  R  D) 


A  luxurious  riding  comfort 
hitherto  unknown  in  any 
motor  car  distinguishes  the 
new  Packard  Eight 


Even  those  who  have  been  brought  up  in 
constant  association  with  every  famous 
Packard  of  the  past,  comment  enthusiasti- 
cally upon  the  vastly  improved  riding 
comfort  of  the  new  Packard  Models. 

A  combination  of  Packard  and  European 
inventions,  the  new  Packard  Shock  Absorb- 
ing System  is  almost  magical  in  its  effects. 
It  makes  the  new  Packard  Eight  not  only 
the  easiest  riding  car  in  the  world  but 
also  the  safest. 


It  solves  the  problem  of  sure  safety.  For 
both  steering  whip  and  front  wheel  shimmy 
are  absolutely  eliminated. 

This  great  improvement,  combined 
with  the  lengthened  wheelbase,  the  new 
scientifically  designed  cushions,  the 
luxuriously  soft  upholstery  and  the  silent, 
vibrationless  power  of  the  eight -in -line 
engine,  lends  new  emphasis  to  Packard's 
title  as — The  Restful  Car. 


ASK  THE  MAN 


WHO  OWNS  ONE 


Hamlet 
by  Miguel  Viladrich 


This  is  the  eleventh  of  a  series 
of  paintings  from  the  an  mu- 
seums of  the  United  States  to 
be  reproduced  in  Country 
Life  each  month 
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A  1  o  h  a — H  a  w  a  i  i 


by  STEPHEN  HAWEIS 


Color  illustrctions  by  the  Jtdhor 


Tl 


The  brown  statue 
of  Kamehameha 
I  in  its  gilt  cere- 
monial robes 


HE  place  many  of 
us  call  "Hawire" 
blithely,  and  with 
no  sense  of  sin,  is  a  group 
of  islands  a  thousand 
miles  long.  The  four  prin- 
cipal islands  are  called 
Hawaii,  Oahu,  Molokai, 
and  Kauai,  and  in  the 
whole  group  there  are 
about  333,000  people, 
white  and  near-white, 
yellow  and  near-yellow, 
near-brown  and  brown.  It 
is  the  melting  pot  of  the 
world  and  it  makes  a 
pleasant  enough  solution 
of  the  color  questions. 
What  Hawaii  is  to-day, 
the  whole  world  will 
probably  be  three  hundred  years  hence, 
when  transportation  has  made  a  complete 
emulsion  of  all  the  races  of  men  upon 
earth.  Hawaii  is  just  a  little  ahead  of 
the  times — a  little  more  than  up-to-date. 

Hawaii,  the  scene  of  many  fierce  wars, 
is  now  as  tranquil  as  a 
steamship  folder.  There 
is  no  more  savage  fight- 
ing upon  the  beaches,  the 
people  have  forgotten  how  to 
make  spears  and  shields;  in 
case  of  attack  they  would  be 
obliged  to  rely  solely  upon 
modern  artillery,  fortifica- 
tions, soldiers,  and  the  Amer- 
ican fleet.  Saul  indeed  slew 
his  thousands,  but  our  little 
David  of  Civilization  can  do 
better  than  that. 

And  the  old  gods  are  dead! 
Exactly  how  many  true 
faiths  there  are  in  the  islands 
I  do  not  know,  but  it  was 
none  of  them  which  took  the 
curse  off  the  unlucky  ship.  It 
was  a  strange  god,  an  old 
Hawaiian  god,  before  whom 
the  Board  of  Directors  bent 
the  knee;  that  is,  of  course, 


tors,  they  paid  somebody  else  to  bend  his 
knees  on  behalf  of  the  ship — well,  if  you 
insist,  on  their  behalf  also.  Of  course  it  was 
all  nonsense.  And  at  the  same  time,  with 
several  millions  of  dollars  invested  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  do  something 
about  it.  You  know  how  it  is  in  Italy 
when  a  man  is  accused  of  possessing  the 
evil  eye  .  .  .  nobody  will  have  anything 
to  do  with  him;  nonsense  again,  but  very 
sensible  to  the  owner  of  the  eye.  That  is 
how  the  Board  of  Directors  felt  about 
the  matter.  So  an  old  Hawaiian,  an  elder 
of  the  church,  a  true  Christian,  and  one 
having  also  the  magic  fish-eye  which  gave 
him  peculiar  authority,  was  approached 
delicately.  He  was  known  to  have  the 
power — he  knew  the  prayers  and  incanta- 
tions which  would  appease  the  god. 

"How  many  victims  had  he  claimed  for 
the  ship.'  Ten!  That  is  enough,  he  should 
be  satisfied  with  ten.  And  one  of  them  was 
an  aviator.'  But  I  would  not  wish  to  lose 
my  position  in  the  church,  it  is  against 
religion,  no,  I  could  not  do  it,  no,  no.  .  .  ." 

"But  ten  victims,  and  the  ship  half 


after  the  manner  of  Direc- 


IVith  the  thermometer  varying  scarcely  thirty  degrees  the  year  around, 
Ha'ivaii  may  fitly  be  described  as  the  land  where  "everlasting  spring 
abides."  The  surf  here  provides  a  speed  and  power  that  are  never 
stilled,  and  swimming,  surfing,  outriggfr  canoe  riding,  and  all 
forms  of  water  as  well  as  land  sports  are  enjoyed  the  year  through 

3'; 


empty  on  its  last  voyage,  the  sailors 
deserting  through  fear  of  traveling  with 
her  .  .  .  and  the  evil  fame  of  so  fair  a  ship; 
that  will  hurt  the  islands — more,  it  will 
hurt  everybody  in  the  islands!" 

"But  the  god  is  angry  ...  to  name  a 
ship  for  a  creature  which  betrayed  a 
Hawaiian  princess  .  .  .  that  was  senseless! 
Why  would  he  not  be  angry .'  Did  they  not 
know  that  the  flying  fish  brought  disgrace 
and  connived  at  the  dishonor  of  Laka, 
the  sister  of  Pele,  when  to  him  was  en- 
trusted the  sacred  dut}'  of  bringing  her  to 
her  husband  as  a  blameless  bride.'" 

"Kikaihile  Moku  is  still  alive.  He  could 
be  appeased.'" 

"It  is  against  my  religion.  Thou  shalt 
have  none  other  gods  before  me;  it  is  the 
first  commandment  and  yet  ...  if  he  has 
had  ten  victims,  that  ought  to  be  enough. 
You  know,  and  I  know,  that  there  are 
more  gods  than  one,  but  the  Christians 
do  not  know  it,  and  I  am  now  a  Christian 
.  .  .  what  to  do!  Besides,  if  I  should  under- 
take to  do  this,  I  must  needs  have  some 
part  of  the  ship  upon  which  to  pray." 

"You  could  have  her  flag 
and  a  life-buoy,  with  her  name 
painted  on  it  in  large  letters; 
would  that  be  enough.?" 

"It  would  be  enough  .  .  . 
and  ten  men  have  been 
killed!" 

At  last  the  old  kahuna 
was  prevailed  upon  to  per- 
form the  ceremony  in  secret. 
Nobody  saw  with  what  in- 
gredients he  chose  to  attract 
the  attention  and  to  cajole 
Kikaihile  Moku,  but  he  was 
cajoled  and  the  ship  was 
made  safe  with  ancient  ritual. 
Fhe  Board  of  Directors 
ceased  wrinkling  their  fore- 
heads and  no  doubt  caused 
the  necessary  check  to  be 
translated  into  the  necessary 
reward,  one  bottle  of  Bour- 
bon whiskey  and  a  complete 
suit  of  clothes.  Base  money 
itself  could   not   appear  in 


The  primitive  dugout  canoe  is  still  in  evidence,  and  those  who  find 
surf-boarding  too  strenuous  can  ride  the  rollers  in  these  heavy  out- 
riggers for  nearly  half  a  mile 


the  transaction,  and  a  few  days  later  that 
elderly  Hawaiian  was  praying  again  with 
equal  fervor  to  the  Christian  God  in  a 
pagan  studio.  He  showed  the  life-buoy  and 
the  flag  and  explained  the  situation  and 
its  gravity  to  Jehovah  and,  incidentally, 
retains  his  seat  in  the  governing  body  of 
his  own  true  faith. 

But  all  this  was  long  ago,  when  the 
people  still  did  not  quite 
comprehend  monotheism 
and  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity!  Are  you  sure  it 
was  so  long  ago?  Ask  the 
Directors. 


HONOLULU,  like  a 
magic  drop  of  water 
swollen  to  a  flood,  has  over- 
flowed its  boundaries  and 
is  rising  year  by  year  to 
higher  levels  upon  the 
mountains  of  Oahu.  Many 
homes  are  already  high 
upon  the  buttressed  hills 
and  at  night,  like  phos- 
phorescence, their  lights 
bespangle  the  darkness.  By 
day  one  is  conscious  of  a 
great  variety  of  trees  which 
shade  every  house  except 
in  the  completely  business 
sections,  and  before  the 
judiciary  a  brown  statue 
of  a  native  king  with  gilt 


ceremonial  robes  beckons  in  welcome  to 
the  white  man  and  his  wisdom. 

If  the  shade  of  Kamehameha  I  lingers 
about  his  efligy  at  all  one  wonders  whether 
he  would  still  wish  to  welcome  us  with 
a  whole  heart,  for  changes  which  he  could 
not  have  imagined  have  come  since  Cap- 
tain Cook  landed  at  Kauai  in  1778  with 
his  pig-tailed  sailors  and  the  British  wai- 


IVind-blown  palms  refiecled  in  amber  and  jade  lagoons,  the  rainbotv 
hues  of  flowers  in  riotous  bloom,  iridescent  sunsets  of  a  splendor  un- 
known elsewhere — in  such  unforgetable  pictures  of  enduring  beauty 
Hawaii  lives  in  the  memory 


riors  whose  red  coats  the  natives  supposed 
to  be  their  own  skins.  No  doubt  that 
their  sunburn  added  to  the  illusion. 

Presently  came  the  New  England  mis- 
sionaries who  taught  the  gospel  and  gave 
them  indirectly  many  less  desirable  by- 
products. Commerce  also  landed  silently 
upon  the  fertile  shores.  First  the  roar  of 
the  cannon  from  a  frigate,  then  the  homily, 
the  roar  from  the  pulpit, 
and  now,  when  one  has 
ceased  and  the  other  is 
rapidly  losing  its  power  to 
appal,  the  still  small  voice 
of  Commerce.  What  does 
it  say.''  Its  final  word  is 
writ  on  sign  posts  in  every 
business  yard,  "Keep  out. 
This  means  you!"  And  side 
by  side  with  the  familiar 
words  is  the  translation 
into  the  Hawaiian  tongue, 
kapti,  or  sacred,  a  place 
not  to  be  trodden  by  bare 
brown  feet,  but  reserved 
for  the  booted  tread  of  the 
elect  "on  business  only." 
The  whole  recent  history 
of  the  islands  is  to  be  read 
in  that  contrast. 

Our  civilization  has  al- 
ways consisted  largely  in 
giving  people  needs  which 
alone  can  satisfy.  It  horri- 
fied us  to  find  a  people 
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Surf-boarding,  the  sport  of  the  ancieyit  Hawaiian  kings.  With  the 
power  of  a  wave  beneath  the  tail  of  the  board,  one  may  ride  over  waist- 
deep  water  for  half  a  mile — but  it  is  not  so  easy  as  it  looks 


wearing  tapa  cloth,  grass  skirts,  and 
feather  cloaks  which  we  could  not  sup- 
ply. We  taught  the  Hawaiians  to  wear 
Mother  Hubbards  of  grotesque  design  but 
requiring  in  their  making  a  great  deal  of 
cotton  cloth. 

It  is  curious  to  remember  that  the  Ha- 
waiians had  silk  from  China  before  they 
ever  saw  cotton.  Kamehameha  had  im- 
mense stores  of  sdk  which 
gradually  became  distrib- 
uted among  his  subjects. 
It  may  be  that  some  of 
that  silk  has  remamed 
in  the  temperament  of  the 
people,  but  physically  the 
race  has  certainly  deterio- 
rated. Aforetime  there  were 
men  than  whom  no  finer 
were  ever  bred  an\*where; 
now  it  is  rare  to  see  any- 
thing approaching  physical 
perfection  and  then  it  is 
not  a  chief,  but  generally 
a  beach-boy  or  an  instruc- 
tor in  swimming  who  rides 
through  the  breakingwaves 
of  the  reef  upon  a  plank 
somewhat  like  a  coffin  lid. 


rOR   are  the  people 


■i-  ^  alone  to  be  missed. 
Their  arts  have  gone  also. 
Nowhere  in  the  Pacific  was 
the  art  of  painting  tapa 


more  highly  developed  than  in  Hawaii. 
All  that  is  left  of  it  now  are  a  few  frag- 
ments in  the  Bishop  Museum  and  some 
private  collections.  The  tapa  mallets  no 
longer  make  their  song  beneath  the  hau 
trees  and  a  great  deal  of  beauty  and  re- 
finement has  been  lost  with  its  ceasing. 
There  were  songs  and  ceremonial  dances 
rivaling  in  beauty  the  Song  of  Solomon, 


The  wonders  of  Hawaii's  natural  beauties  are  easily  accessible  to  the 
visitor,  for  broad  concrete  highways  wind  through  sisal  and  pine- 
apple plantations  and  from  level  ocean  beaches  to  rugged  volcanic 
craters  and  sparkling  mountain  waterfalls 


as  for  instance  this  old  v\ele,  which  has 
always  been  held  in  high  esteem  by  the 
Hawaiians : 

Hole  Waimea  i  ka  ihe  a  ka  inakani 

Hao  mai  na  ale  a  ke  Kip  pu  'u-pu'  u 

He  laau  kala-ihi  la  na  ke  anu. 

I  o'o  i  ka  nahele  o  Mahiki. 

Ku  aku  la  oe  i  ka  Malanai  a  ke  Ki-puu-puu, 

Nolo  ka  maka  o  ka  oag-wai  o  Uli; 

Xiniau,  eha  ka  pua  o  Koai, 

Eha  i  ke  anu  ka   nahele  o 

Wai-ka-e, 
A  he  aloha,  e  ! 

Aloha  Wai-ka  la'u  me  he  ipo 
la; 

Hele  hihiu,  pili,   noho  i  ka 
nahele. 

Me  he  ipo  la  ka  maka  lena  o 

ke  Koo-lau, 
Ka  pua  i  ka  nahele  o  Ma- 

hule-i-a, 
E  lei  hele  i  ke  alo  o  Moo-lau 
E  lau  ka  huaka'i-hele  i  ka 
nahele. 

0  ku'u  noho  wale  iho  no  i 

kahua,  e-e, 
A  he  aloha,  e-e. 
0  kou  aloha  ka  i  hiki  mai  i 

o'u  nei. 
Mahea  la  ia  i  malo  iko  nei  ? 


This  mele  is  ascribed  to 
King  Liholiho,  Kameha- 
meha II,  who  died  on  a  visit 
to  England  in  1824.  It  is 
full  of  subtle  plays  upon 
words  and  references  to 
nationally  known  powers 
and  characteristics  of  nat- 
ural things  which  are  of 


the  transaction,  and  a  few  days  later  that 
elderly  Hawaiian  was  praying  again  with 
equal  fervor  to  the  Christian  God  m  a 
pagan  studio.  He  showed  the  life-buoy  and 
the  flag  and  explained  the  situation  and 
its  gravity  to  Jehovah  and,  incidentally, 
retains  his  seat  in  the  governing  body  of 
his  own  true  faith. 

But  all  this  was  long  ago,  when  the 
people  still  did  not  quite 
comprehend  monotheism 
and  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity!  Are  you  sure  it 
was  so  long  ago.'  Ask  the 
Directors. 


HONOLULU,  like  a 
magic  drop  of  water 
swollen  to  a  flood,  has  over- 
flowed its  boundaries  and 
is  rising  year  by  year  to 
higher  levels  upon  the 
mountains  of  Oahu.  Many 
homes  are  already  high 
upon  the  buttressed  hills 
and  at  night,  like  phos- 
phorescence, their  lights 
bespangle  the  darkness.  By 
day  one  is  conscious  of  a 
great  variety  of  trees  which 
shade  every  house  except 
in  the  completely  business 
sections,  and  before  the 
judiciary  a  brown  statue 
of  a  native  king  with  gilt 


ceremonial  robes  beckons  in  welcome  to 
the  white  man  and  his  wisdom. 

If  the  shade  of  Kamehameha  I  lingers 
about  his  efHgy  at  all  one  wonders  whether 
he  would  still  wish  to  welcome  us  with 
a  whole  heart,  for  changes  which  he  could 
not  have  imagined  have  come  since  Cap- 
tain Cook  landed  at  Kauai  in  1778  with 
his  pig-tailed  sailors  and  the  British  wai- 


IVind-blown  palms  reflected  in  amber  and  jade  lagoons,  the  rainbow 
hues  of  flowers  in  riotous  bloom,  iridescent  sunsets  of  a  splendor  un- 
known elsewhere — in  such  unforgetable  pictures  0/  enduring  beauty 
Hazvaii  lives  in  the  memory 


riors  whose  red  coats  the  natives  supposed 
to  be  their  own  skins.  No  doubt  that 
their  sunburn  added  to  the  illusion. 

Presently  came  the  New  England  mis- 
sionaries who  taught  the  gospel  and  gave 
them  indirectly  many  less  desirable  by- 
products. Commerce  also  landed  silently 
upon  the  fertile  shores.  First  the  roar  of 
the  cannon  from  a  frigate,  then  the  homily, 
the  roar  from  the  pulpit, 
and  now,  when  one  has 
ceased  and  the  other  is 
rapidly  losing  its  power  to 
appal,  the  still  small  voice 
of  Commerce.  What  does 
it  say?  Its  final  word  is 
writ  on  sign  posts  in  every 
business  yard,  "Keep  out. 
This  means  you!"  And  side 
by  side  with  the  familiar 
words  is  the  translation 
into  the  Hawaiian  tongue, 
kapu,  or  sacred,  a  place 
not  to  be  trodden  by  bare 
brown  feet,  but  reserved 
for  the  booted  tread  of  the 
elect  "on  business  only." 
The  whole  recent  history 
of  the  islands  is  to  be  read 
in  that  contrast. 

Our  civilization  has  al- 
ways consisted  largely  in 
giving  people  needs  which 
alone  can  satisfy.  It  horri- 
fied us  to  find  a  people 


Surf-boarding,  the  sport  of  the  ancient  Hawaiian  kings.  With  the 
power  of  a  wave  beneath  the  tail  of  the  board,  one  may  ride  over  waist- 
water  for  half  a  mile — but  it  is  not  so  easy  as  it  looks 


wearing  tapa  cloth,  grass  skirts,  and 
feather  cloaks  which  we  could  not  sup- 
ply. We  taught  the  Hawaiians  to  wear 
Mother  Hubbards  of  grotesque  design  but 
requiring  in  their  making  a  great  deal  of 
cotton  cloth. 

It  is  curious  to  remember  that  the  Ha- 
waiians had  silk  from  China  before  they 
ever  saw  cotton.  Kamehameha  had  im- 
mense stores  of  silk  which 
gradually  became  distrib- 
uted among  his  subjects. 
It  may  be  that  some  of 
that  silk  has  remained 
in  the  temperament  of  the 
people,  but  physically  the 
race  has  certainly  deterio- 
rated. Aforetime  there  were 
men  than  whom  no  finer 
were  ever  bred  anywhere; 
now  it  is  rare  to  see  any- 
thing approaching  physical 
perfection  and  then  it  is 
not  a  chief,  but  generally 
a  beach-boy  or  an  instruc- 
tor in  swimming  who  rides 
through  the  breaking  waves 
of  the  reef  upon  a  plank 
somewhat  like  a  coffin  lid. 


more  highly  developed  than  in  Hawaii. 
All  that  is  left  of  it  now  are  a  few  frag- 
ments in  the  Bishop  Museum  and  some 
private  collections.  The  tapa  mallets  no 
longer  make  their  song  beneath  the  hau 
trees  and  a  great  deal  of  beauty  and  re- 
finement has  been  lost  with  its  ceasing. 
There  were  songs  and  ceremonial  dances 
rivaling  in  beauty  the  Song  of  Solomon, 


NOR  are  the  people 
alone  to  be  missed. 
Their  arts  have  gone  also. 
Nowhere  in  the  Pacific  was 
the  art  of  painting  tapa 


The  wonders  of  Hawaii's  natural  beauties  are  easily  accessible  to  the 
visitor,  for  broad  concrete  highways  wind  through  sisal  and  pine- 
apple plantations  and  from  level  ocean  beaches  to  rugged  volcanic 
craters  and  sparkling  mountain  waterfalls 


as  for  instance  this  old  mele,  which  has 
always  been  held  in  high  esteem  by  the 
Hawaiians: 

Hole  Waimea  i  ka  ihe  a  ka  makani 

Hao  mai  na  ale  a  ke  Kip  pu  'u-pu'  u 

He  laau  kala-ihi  la  na  ke  anu. 

I  o'o  i  ka  nahele  o  Mahiki. 

Ku  akii  la  oc  i  ka  Malanai  a  ke  Ki-puu-puu, 

Nolo  ka  maka  o  ka  oag-wai  o  Uli; 

Niniau,  eha  ka  pua  o  Koai, 

Eha  i  ke  anu  ka    nahele  o 

W  ai-ka-e, 
A  he  aloha,  e  I 

Aloha  Wai-ka  la'u  me  he  ipo 
la; 

Hele  hihiu,  pili,  noho  i  ka 
nahele. 

Me  he  ipo  la  ka  maka  lena  o 

ke  Koo-lau, 
Ka  pua  i  ka  nahele  o  Ma- 

hule-i-a, 
E  lei  hele  i  ke  alo  o  Moo-lau 
E  lau  ka  huakai-hele  i  ka 
nahele. 

0  ku'u  noho  wale  iho  no  i 

kahua,  e-e, 
A  he  aloha,  e-e. 
0  kou  aloha  ka  i  hiki  mai  i 

o'u  nei. 
Mahea  la  ia  i  malo  iho  nei  ? 


This  mele  is  ascribed  to 
King  Liholiho,  Kameha- 
mehaII,whodiedon  a  visit 
to  England  in  1824.  It  is 
full  of  subtle  plays  upon 
words  and  references  to 
nationally  known  powers 
and  characteristics  of  nat- 
ural things  which  are  of 
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COUNTRY  LIFE 


One  of  the  many  varieties  of  surgeon  fish  found  in  Hawaiian  waters,  so  called 
from  the  sharp  Lancets  it  carries  at  the  base  of  the  tail,  one  on  either  side 


course  impossible  to  render  in  any  trans- 
lation. In  English  it  reads: 

\\  aimea  was  rough-handled  by  Love,  with 

shafts  of  the  wind, 
While  Kipuupuu  blew  jealously  with  gusty 

breath. 

Love  is  a  tree  that  is  blighted  by  the  cold. 
But  it  thrives  in  the  woods  of  Mahiki. 
Thou  art  beaten  (\V  aimea),  but  with  stripes 
of  Love; 

The  drip-filled  well  is  welcome  in  the  wilds. 
The  secret  flower  of  fragrant  Koale  is  bruised 

and  weary, 
W  aikae's  grasses  are  stung  by  coldness, 
And  this — it  is  love! 
Wai-ka  loves  and  is  my  Beloved, 
Dear  as  my  heart  is   Ko-ku-lau's  golden- 

petalled  eye; 
It  is  my  flower  in  the  tangled  woodland, 

Hule-f-a, 

A  travel-wreath  to  lay  between  the  breasts  of 
love, 

A  shade  to  overspread  the  upland  path  I 
climb; 

Love-touched  to  madness,  only  a  wildvvood 

home  is  now  for  me. 
But  still  I  cling  to  thy  memory  of  another  place 
For  love,  it  is  love! 

And  your  love  cometh  unto  me  even  here. 
But  ah,  where  did  it  hide  so  long,  until  this 
time } 

Do  I  mean  the  hula.?  Yes,  but  the  old 
hula  bore  no  more  relation  to  the  hula 
of  to-day  than  the  Song  of  Songs  bears  to 


"Red  Hot  Mamma."  The  vulgarity  of 
the  shimmy,  sifted  into  the  South  from 
the  Congo  slave-tribes,  remaining  like  a 
sediment  in  the  coarsest  of  Caucasian 
imaginations,  has  defiled  the  old  Hawaiian 
dancing.  Again  the  spirit  of  what  was 
kapu  has  become  "Keep  out — this  means 
you ' 

THOSE  who  still  know  the  meaning  of 
the  ancient  dances  are  few:  the  hula 
dancer  of  to-day  has  never  experienced 
the  austerities  of  the  training  which  was 
necessary  to  make  a  real  dancer.  This 
generation  will  see  the  end  of  it,  both  here 
and  in  Burmah  and  Cambodia  where 
other  ancient  dances  are  being  borne 
down  by  the  sheer  weight  of  phonograph 
records. 

Twenty  years  hence  vast  sums  of  money 
may  be  spent  in  the  attempt  to  recover 
what  to-day  we  are  allowing  to  die  out 
with  a  shrug  of  an  indifferent  shoulder. 
It  is  still  there  for  people  who  are  patient 
and  perceiving  enough  to  find  it,  but  for 
us,  to  whom  dancing  celebrates  neither 
love  for  the  gods  nor  the  beauty  of  women, 
it  is  not  easy  to  recognize  even  when 
found. 

Our  own   tribal   dances  have  never 


meant  any  more  than  that  the  dancer  is 
active  and  presumably'  healthy  and  de- 
sirable. We  have  not  progressed  much 
farther  than  that  in  the  language  of  love 
and  poesy  in  movement.  The  pulse  may 
beat  without  the  heart,  and  what  stirs  a 
beautiful  passion  in  one  mind  may  be  ex- 
pressed by  another  merely  by  "Gee,  that's 
good  exercise!" 

^UT  the  charm  of  Hawaii  is  something 
deeper  than  we  can  entirely  destroy 
with  hotels  and  soda  fountains.  It  is  in  the 
air  and  the  sea,  in  the  very  fact  that  there 
is  a  mixture  of  many  races  which  persist 
in  an  unstandardized  view  ot  life,  and 
one  quite  different  from  ours.  Japanese, 
Chinese,  Portuguese,  Filipinos,  and 
Koreans  together  with  Americans  and 
Europeans,  each  makes  his  mark  upon 
life  in  Hawaii. 

It  is  the  "beaut}^  touched  with  strange- 
ness" which  takes  hold  of  our  hearts,  and 
though  we  believe  never  so  fervently  that 
the  acme  of  the  only  possible  civilization 
has  been  reached  in  Iowa,  Kansas,  or 
Vermont,  or  wherever  we  happen  to  come 
from,  it  is  the  unknown  red  poster  with 
incomprehensible  characters,  the  slip- 
flop  of  straw  sandals  beneath  a  discreet 
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Squirrels  and  butterflies,  the  jormer  so  named  because  they  are  red  and  never 
eat  any  kind  of  nut;  the  latter  because  they  never  go  near  the  flowers  of  the  sea 


kimono  in  an  over-legged  age,  the  onyx- 
eyed  children  in  the  small  barber-shop 
which  gave  the  real  thrill  to  our  holiday, 
did  we  but  know  it. 

nPHERE  are  some  who  think  that  life 
in  Hawaii  is  one  long  debauch  with- 
out consequences  due  to  grave  circum- 
stances which  have  now  resulted  in  a  cur- 
few bell,  after  which  all  young  people  must 
be  home  with  their  parents.  Others  who 
live  here  will  tell  you  that  Honolulu  is 
"Main  Street  with  a  palm  tree."  But  in- 
deed it  is  a  prosperous  city  in  which  men 
work  hard  and  have  built  up  a  charming 
society. 

The  hospitality  and  gaiety  are  those 
of  a  small  place  where  hospitality  has 
not  been  abused.  There  are  country  clubs 
for  those  whose  delight  in  life  it  is  to 
smite  the  small  white  ball,  there  are  fault- 
less tennis-courts,  dancing  floors  and 
bathing  beaches,  good  roads  and  plumb- 
ing everywhere.  Bright  coolie  coats  (can 
the  white  race  invent  nothing  beautiful 
for  itself!)  vie  with  the  hibiscus  blossoms 
and  flowering  trees  in  endless  variety. 
The  banana  waves  its  banners  before  the 
bread-fruit  tree,  and  there  is  suflRcient 
shade  everywhere  from  the  never  too  hot 


sun.  There  are  tasseled  plumes  on  vine 
and  shrub,  and  the  mynah  birds  sing  and 
quarrel  in  noisy  groups  under  one's  very 
feet. 

The  long  country  roads  are  watched 
by  a  special  committee  which  plants  and 
preserves  whatever  will  help  the  pleasure 
of  the  eyes.  Cocoanuts,  indigo,  and  ginger 
grow  in  the  hedges,  and  elephant  ears 
flap  over  the  streams  which  flow  from  a 
hundred  waterfalls.  Occasionally  a  cleft 
stick  in  which  a  prayer  flutters  in  honor  of 
somebody's  honorable  ancestor  reminds 
us  anew  that  there  are  others  who  think 
as  they  choose  about  death  and  immor- 
tality. 

There  are  no  scarlet  reminders  that 
the  Gulp  Gasoline  will  remove  headaches 
and  chilblains,  no  gigantic  books  telling 
where  the  British  were  defeated,  and  we 
are  permitted  to  forget  what  kind  of  ciga- 
rette Mary  Pickford  uses  in  her  fireless 
cooker.  It  is  a  relief  to  those  who  are  not 
fond  of  literature.  Oahu  will  not  be  de- 
faced. 

A  gigantic  pickle  once  made  its  ap- 
pearance overnight  proclaiming  that  its 
brothers  could  be  purchased  in  a  spec- 
ified number  of  varieties.  There  were  no 
hard  words,  but  the  ladies  of  Honolulu 


proceeded  to  order  pickles  and  catsup 
from  every  grocer,  stipulating  only  that 
they  should  not  be  the  product  of  the 
owner  of  the  offending  pickle.  The  pickle 
was  removed. 

Presently  somebody's  tires  were  em- 
blazoned on  the  Pali,  completely  hiding 
the  exquisite  panorama  from  mortal 
eyes,  and  at  once  a  law  was  made  forbid- 
ding all  such  blasphemies.  It  is  incredible 
what  a  blessed  rest  to  the  eyes  has  been 
brought  about. 

THERE  is  another  thing  of  practical 
value  which  the  mother  country  might 
learn  from  her  smallest  child.  The  island 
of  Kauai  has  adopted  a  means  of  curbing 
the  speed-hog  and  protecting  the  lives  of 
motorists  and  school  children  alike.  It  has 
been  tried  tentatively  in  some  places,  but 
Kauai  is  intelligent  enough  to  obey  with- 
out question  when  obvious  good  is  the 
result.  "Dip  ahead"  is  a  sign  which  indi- 
cates that  a  slight  trench  in  the  road  a 
few  inches  deep  will  give  the  road-hog  a 
nasty  jar  unless  he  reduces  his  enthusi- 
asm. 

They  place  no  reliance  in  "Proceed 
slowly"  or  "School  ahead."  They  under- 
stand human  nature  in  Kauai,  and  the 


machine  which  has  once  ridden  the  "dip" 
at  forty  miles  negotiates  it  at  less  than 
fifteen  on  the  return  journey.  Practical, 
simple,  and  effective,  it  should  be  adopted 
at  every  railroad  crossing  or  at  any  place 
where  a  paternal  government  thinks  it 
advisable  that  fools  should  not  kill  them- 
selves. 

It  is  in  Kauai  that  some  of  the  very 
finest  pineapples  are  grown.  The  industry 
and  the  canning  are  both  too  well  known 
to  require  any  amateur  comment,  but  the 
spirit  of  one  factory  manager  may  illus- 
trate the  manner  in  which  all  the  great 
businesses  are  conducted.  "Every  fac- 
tory," he  said,  "is  just  as  well  equipped 
as  ours;  the  process  is  the  same,  but  we 
think  that  the  Koloa  pineapple  has  the 
best  flavor  of  all  the  many  and  admirable 
varieties." 

Every  grower  has  some  fad  of  his 
own  about  methods  of  planting.  In 
some  fields  the  pineapples  are  planted 
upon  strips  of  creosoted  paper,  which 
keeps  them  safe  from  the  attentions  of 
ants  and  reduces  weeding  to  the  minimum. 
Another  will  surround  his  fields  with  bug- 
proof  boards  set  in  the  ground.  The  in- 
genuity of  the  practical  farmer  asserts 
itself  in  improvements  every  year.  The 
value  of  the  crop  has  attracted  a  high  type 


of  intelligence.  Formerly  sugar  cane  was 
cut  green  and  brought  to  the  mill  by  hand 
or  upon  ox-carts.  To-day  the  field  is 
burned  off,  a  proceeding  which  not  only 
disposes  of  the  useless  leaves  and  weeds 
but  destroys  a  vast  number  of  bugs,  and 
fertilizes  the  ground  with  ashes  at  the 
same  time.  The  thick  canes  are  uninjured 
by  the  rapid  fire  and  can  be  harvested 
with  infinitely  less  labor.  They  are  loaded 
upon  light  railway  trucks  and  run  to  the 
mills  in  quick  time. 

And  the  conditions  under  which  labor 
exists  would  break  the  heart  of  the  Rus- 
sian government.  Every  laborer  is  well 
housed  and  well  paid.  He  has  free  fuel, 
medical  attendance,  and  everything  else 
that  the  companies  can  devise  to  keep  him 
happy  and  healthy.  All  he  has  to  do  is 
to  give  a  reasonable  and  honest  day's 
work,  and  the  cruel  capitalist  expresses  his 
gratitude  in  a  surprising  fashion.  He  says 
it  with  dollars  and  more  than  dollars. 

'  II  'HE  island  of  Hawaii  possesses  the 
best  behaved  volcano  in  the  world. 
When  Madame  Pele,  its  presiding  goddess, 
decides  to  rake  the  ashes  of  her  kitchen 
fire  and  throw  them  out,  excursions  from 
every  part  of  the  island  rush  hundreds 
of  interested  visitors  to  the  spot.  They 


know  where  they  can  see  the  fireworks 
in  perfect  safety.  The  eruptions  can 
always  be  seen  from  the  car,  and  when 
interest  flags  or  hunger  asserts  itself 
there  is  no  more  to  do  than  to  lift  the 
speaking  tube  and  murmur,  "Home, 
James."  An  admirable  dinner  is  within 
easy  reach. 

The  islands  are  blest  in  spite  of  all  we 
have  done  to  curse  them.  Nobody  ever 
developed  a  great  and  burning  hatred  in 
Hawaii.  There  are  no  poor  or  oppressed 
classes.  The  Hawaiians  are  disappearing, 
it  is  true,  but  they  go  quietly  and  without 
much  protest.  Perhaps  it  is  time  for  them 
to  go  and  they  know  it.  They  cannot  be 
said  to  have  been  crushed  out  of  existence; 
their  fate  has  been  in  their  own  hands,  and 
those  who  were  able  to  adapt  themselves 
to  a  changing  existence  have  married  and 
been  absorbed  into  a  different  and  more 
vital  race,  not  without  honor. 

Nothing  lasts  forever,  but  the  sun  still 
shines  upon  a  good  land.  The  hills,  the 
sea,  and  the  stars  endure — and  if  the  city 
eats  its  way  into  the  pristine  beauty  of  a 
primitive  paradise,  the  yellow  lamps  of  it, 
under  the  canopy  of  night,  are  like  fallen 
stars,  stars  which  were  blue  in  the  heavens 
and  have  become  golden  at  the  touch  of 
the  magic  earth. 
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The  Thoroiighgood  house,  restored  to  the  dignity  and  beauty  of  its 
early  years  after  nearly  three  centuries  of  varying  fortunes  and 
gradual  going  down  hill.  It  dates  from  about  i6j6  and  is  said  to 
he  the  first  house  in  America  built  of  brick  brought  from  England 


A  Distinguished  Restoration 

The  Thoroughgood  House  in  Virginia 


CAPTAIN  ADAM  THOROUGH- 
GOOD,  scion  of  a  good  old  family 
from  Lynn,  Norfolk  County,  Eng- 
land, settled  in  1621  at  Hampton,  Vir- 
ginia, then  called  Kicotan;  and  by  1634  he 
had  attained  such  prominence  in  the 
young  colony  that  he  was  granted  a  tract 
of  land  of  more  than  five  thousand  acres 
at  Black  River  "at  the  special  recom- 
mendation of  him  from  their  Lordships 
and  others  of  his  majesties  most  humble 
privy  Council."  This  domain  he  named 
Norfolk,  after  his  home  county,  and  its 
wide  and  irregular  bay  he  called  Lynn- 
haven,  now  well  known  as  the  breeding 
place  of  the  famous  oysters. 

Thoroughgood  chose  an  ideal  situation 
on  a  flat  stretch  of  wooded  land  close  to 
the  banks  of  a  little  inlet,  and  here  he 
built  his  house,  twelve  miles  from  where 
the  city  of  Norfolk  now  stands.  It  could 
easily  be  reached  by  water,  which  was 
almost  essential  at  that  time,  so  difficult 
was  travel  by  land. 

In  all  probability  it  was  the  first  Eng- 
lish brick  house  built  in  America,  its  date 
being  1636-1640.  It  still  stands  well  pre- 
served after  its  many  varying  fortunes, 
where  it  sheltered  people  from  the  well- 
born Thoroughgoods  to  families  of  thrift- 
less negroes.  It  was  abused,  burnt,  and 
battered  and  its  charming  little  complete- 
ness destroyed  by  the  addition  of  rambling 
outhouses.  But  to-day  it  is  restored  to  its 
former  dignity  and  rests  amidst  its  Eng- 
lish ivy,  its  quaint  Old  World  box,  its 
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beautiful  great  trees,  and  the  smooth 
meadows  which  slope  down  to  the  fringe 
oi  woods  along  the  shore  of  the  quiet  bay 
and  to  the  edge  of  the  encircling  forest. 
Its  walls,  three  feet  in  thickness,  its  huge 
fireplaces,  its  secret  closets,  built  origi- 
nally for  the  purpose  of  hiding  the  children 
when  suddenly  attacked  by  the  Indians, 
are  in  perfect  condition.  All  the  wood- 
work on  the  first  floor — the  charming 
paneling  which  runs  from  floor  to  ceiling 
on  the  chimney  end  of  the  living  room,  the 
low  wainscot,  and  the  paneled  sides  of  the 
recessed  windows — has  been  scraped  and 
refinished,  giving  the  appearance  now  ot 
years  of  care.  Various  restorations  have 
been  made;  a  small  bath  with  running 
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The  enormous  protruding  fireplace 
in  the  living  room.  The  paneling  is 
of  hard  pine,  richly  colored  with  age 


water  tucked  in,  and  a  new  roof  added  to 
replace  the  old  dilapidated  one. 

Much  of  this  was  done  under  the  advice 
of  Charles  Over  Cornelius  of  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art  in  New  York  City. 
The  result,  as  shown  in  the  photographs, 
gives  a  delightful  and  perfect  picture  of 
the  surroundings  of  a  man  of  means  and 
culture  in  the  very  early  days  of  our 
country's  history.  The  details  of  the  pic- 
ture can  easily  be  visualized  from  some  old 
records  of  the  house,  among  which  is  the 
inventory  of  the  furnishings  of  Mrs. 
Thoroughgood's  own  room.  To  quote 
from  Mr.  Cornelius,  "Captain  Thorough- 
good  died  in  1640  and  at  a  Quarter  Court 
held  at  James  City,  April  15th,  1641,  is 
recorded  the  inventory  of  things  reserved 
for  Mrs.  Thoroughgood's  chamber.  '  Im- 
primis: one  bed  with  blankets,  rug,  and 
the  furniture  thereto  belonging;  two  pairs 
of  sheets  and  pillow  cases;  one  table  with 
carpet;  tablecloth  and  napkins,  knives  and 
forks,  one  cupboard  and  cupboard  cloth, 
two  (illegible)  one  linen,  one  woolen;  six 
chairs,  six  stools,  six  cushions,  six  pic- 
tures hanging  in  the  chamber,  one  pewter 
basin  and  ewer,  one  warming  pan,  one 
bed  pan,  one  pair  andirons  in  the  chimney, 
one  pair  tongs,  one  fire  shovel,  one  chair  of 
wicker  for  a  child.  Plate  for  the  cupboard; 
one  salt  cellar,  one  bowl,  one  tankard,  one 
wine  cup,  one  dozen  spoons.'" 

To  have  reproduced  the  room  exactly 
would  have  been  extremely  diflRcult  if  not 
impossible,  as  furnishings  of  the  early 


The  furniture  chosen  for  the  restored  dining  room  is  of  the  simplest, 
and  includes  a  primitive  corner  cupboard  of  pine,  a  sevfnteenth 
century  English  gate-leg  table,  and  Yorkshire  chairs  and  oak  stools 


seventeenth  century  are  held  priceless  in 
private  collections  and  museums.  If 
pieces  of  that  early  period  were  found  the 
prices  asked  were  prohibitive — for  ex- 
ample. $300  for  a  small  joint  stool.  Also, 
from  another  point  of  view  a  little  later 
period  of  furniture  was  more  practical  for 
modern  life,  as  the  little  house  was  to  be 
not  only  a  museum  but  a  guest  house  for 
the  present  owner.  It  was  somewhat 
difficult  to  treat  that  early  interior  with 
the  proper  feeling  of  the  time,  and  yet  to 
introduce  the  few  necessities  and  com- 
forts of  the  present  day;  but  study  and  a 
sympathetic  understanding  of  the  period, 
and  cooperation  among  those  interested, 
has  made  the  result  pleasing  and  of 
enduring  quality. 

The  Thoroughgood  house  has  only  four 
rooms,  the  living  room  and  dining  room 
on  the  first  floor,  and  above,  the  two  bed- 
rooms. These  latter,  under  the  sloping 
roof  with  the  tiny  deep-set  windows  and 
gigantic  fireplaces,  are  indeed  quaint.  The 
plasterwalls  are  ochre  tinted,  with  painted 
trim,  and  the  furniture  is  of  pine  and 
maple.  The  north  bedroom  has  a  double 
pine  bed  with  low  head  and  no  footboard, 
a  pine  chest  of  drawers,  and  iron  candle- 
sticks, a  black  comb-back  rocker  with 
scarlet  cushions,  and  curtains  of  a  scarier 
and  yellow  India  print.  In  the  south  room 
a  blue  toile  was  used,  which  went  charm- 
ingly with  the  maple  furniture  and  with  the 
rag  rugs  that  added  a  gay  note  of  color. 

In  those  early  days  when  the  furniture 
was  often  crude  and  somber  the  rooms 
were  ven,-  much  brightened  and  relieved 
by  the  generous  use  of  strong  color. 
Tables  and  cupboards  were  covered  with 

The  old  pine  desk  in  the  living  room  and 
one  of  the  t-xo  fiddle-back  chairs  that  help 
to  give  a  distinguished  note  to  the  room 


"carpets, "  as  the  covers  were  called,  made 
of  damask  or  needlework  of  some  kind; 
the  chairs  and  stools  carried  cushions,  and 
the  high  beds  were  hung  with  rich  hang- 
ings, which  were  generally  referred  to  as 
"  furniture." 

The  ceilings  on  the  first  floor  are  ten 
feet  high,  an  unusual  height  for  the  period, 
and  give  an  air  of  dignity  which  in  the 
living  room  is  increased  by  the  paneling 
and  wainscot,  the  deep-set  windows,  and 
the  enormous  protruding  fireplace.  The 
paneling,  quite  simple  and  charming, 
and  undoubtedly  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, is  of  hard  pine  and  gives  a  very  rich 
warmth  to  the  room.  So  strong  in  tone  is 
It  that  it  was  difficult  to  find  colors  to  go 
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in  the  room  that  were  not  killed  hy  the 
red  of  the  wood.  Peacock  blue  linen  was 
chosen  for  the  curtains,  and  both  color 
and  texture  harmonized  well  with  the 
woodwork  and  the  gray  plaster  walls. 
Among  the  pieces  of  furniture  that  lend 
a  distinguished  note  to  the  room  are  two 
very  good  fiddle-back  chairs,  a  quaint 
tavern  table,  and  an  interesting  old  pine 
desk. 

The  dinmg  room, on  the  other  hand,  was 
very  much  simpler,  with  the  pine  wood- 
work and  wainscot  but  without  the  deco- 
rative panels.  The  furniture  chosen  was 
also  simple,  such  as  a  primitive  corner 
cupboard  of  pine  with  its  shelves  and  in- 
terior painted  green,  a  seventeenth  cen- 
tury English  gate-leg  table,  Yorkshire 
chairs  and  oak  stools,  with  an  old- 
fashioned  orange  and  green  plaid  crash  at 
the  windows.  Adding  color  and  comfort 
to  the  room,  a  deliciously  quaint  chintz- 
covered  armchair  stands  in  the  sunny 
south  window. 

One  can  imagine  how  delightful  it 
would  be  to  sit  in  that  easy  chair  by  the 
open  fire  on  a  winter's  day  and  let  one's 
thoughts  ramble  back,  and  tn,'  to  picture 
the  many  joys  and  vicissitudes  that  this 
very  room  has  witnessed  through  so  many 
generations;  the  rough  though  primi- 
tively beautiful  world,  with  its  physical 
hardships  and  dangers  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  its  isolation  and  loneliness 
and  difficulties  of  communication;  its 
courage  and  tenacity  and  idealism,  and 
gradually  the  slowly  widening  circle  of  civ- 
ilization bringing  with  it  other  standards, 
other  ideals,  and  other  modes  of  life. 

The  old  Lynnhaven  Farm  was  a  silent 
witness  of  great  history-making  years,  of 
progress  from  the  most  primitive  con- 
ditions to  the  very  peak  of  civilized 
achievement.  One  looks  on  it  with  rev- 
erence, and  gratitude  that  it  has  with- 
stood the  years  and  can  be  still  a  reminder 
to  us  of  all  that  has  passed. 
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Villejranche,  one  of 
the  jewels  that  adorns 
the  matchless  Medi- 
terranean coast  line 
known  to  fame  as  the 
F rench  Riviera 
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The  Playground  of  the  World 

A  winter  holiday  on  the  French  Riviera 
by  ].  ELWOOD  WINGATE 


N' 


IGHT  was  coming  on,  as  we  drew 
near  the  end  of  the  long  white 
motor  road  from  Paris.  Before 
us  stretched  the  Mediterranean,  wine- 
purple  and  warm  as  milk,  and  caught  in 
the  embrace  of  a  far-curving  arm  of  the 
coast.  Picked  out  in  fairy  twinkling  lights 
to  seaward,  the  sails  of  the  fishing  fleet 
drifted  like  the  half-seen  plumage  of 
lovely  birds,  their  lamps  scattering  splin- 
ters of  ruby  and  emerald  over  the  dark 
water.  On  the  left  the  mountains  soared 
straight  up  from  the  sea,  with  villas 
perched,  precarious  fragments  of  beauty, 
upon  their  craggy  sides,  and  surf  spouting 
at  their  feet  like  eternal  fountains  of 
pearls.  The  night  deepened  as  our  head- 
lights cut  through  the  dusk,  and  the  sky 
was  dusted  with  stars.  A  soft,  languorous 


breath  of  orange  and  almond  blossoms 
met  us  from  the  orchard-carpeted  heights 
beyond  the  coast,  and  children  still 
played,  lingeringly,  on  the  dusky  sands. 

Nice  appeared,  in  a  blaze  of  lights, 
and  we  purred  smoothly  along  the 
Promenade  des  Anglais  to  our  hotel. 
With  unostentatious,  hospitable  efficiency 
our  car  and  luggage  were  taken  from  us. 
A  bath,  a  change,  dinner  on  a  palm- 
embowered  terrace  overlooking  the  silver- 
flooded  waters  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  our  Riviera  holiday  had  begun. 

To  attempt  comparison  of  one  part  of 
the  Riviera  with  another  is  like  trying  to 
establish  the  superior  iridescence  of  one 
facet  of  a  diamond  over  that  of  another; 
it  can  not  be  done — for  the  effect  of  a 
jewel   flashing   under   brilliant  light  is 


exactly  the  eff"ect  of  the  whole  breath- 
taking coast  line  from  St.  Raphael  to 
Mentone.  Each  of  those  sparkling  cities 
on  that  royal  fringe  has  distinctive  charm 
of  its  own — a  charm  that  was  to  reach 
mro  our  very  hearts  and  make  them  vi- 
brate with  longing,  for  months  to  come. 

The  Riviera  is  a  land  of  deep  blue  water 
and  golden  sands;  rocks  painted  every 
conceivable  hue  by  the  sun  and  the  cream- 
ing sea;  palms,  and  the  quivering  silver 
of  olive  leaves,  and  the  foamy  fragrance 
of  orange  and  lemon  and  almond  trees  in 
bloom,  and  ripe  green  figs  in  the  summer. 
It  is  quick  with  sunshine  and  fresh  salt 
air;  bright  with  the  colors  of  many-tinted 
houses  and  palatial  hotels,  and  villas  that 
are  gems  of  marble  set  in  the  midst  of 
palm  and  bamboo  groves,  their  red-tiled 
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Above.  On  the  sands  at  Juan  les 
Pins,  the  little  resort  that  is  becom- 
ing increasingly  popular  zvith  sum- 
mer guests.  After  the  winter  season 


is  over  and  the  larger  hotels  have 
closed  it  comes  into  its  own.  Left. 
A  glimpse  along  the  Mediterranean 
coast  near  Monte  Carlo 


roofs  warm  against  the  hard,  clear  back- 
ground of  the  Maritime  Alps.  Life  is  easy, 
comfort  cheap.  No  wonder  the  Riviera 
was  raped  by  the  Phoenicians,  the  Ro- 
mans, the  Saracens,  and  the  Visigoths  of 
bygone  days! 

The  sole  question  is  how  to  spend  one's 
leisure.  A  thousand  answers  lie  in  the 
hotels,  the  casinos,  the  operas,  the 
beaches,  the  excursions  to  all  the  enchant- 
ing little  corners  of  Paradise  that  hide  in 
the  crooks  and  turns  of  the  matchless 
coast  line.  Cannes,  Antibes,  Villefranche, 
Beaulieu,  Juan  les  Pins,  Cap  Martin, 
Cap  Ferrat,  Monte  Carlo,  Mentone — 
any  one,  and  the  least  of  these,  spells 
contentment,  and  a  surfeit  of  pleasure  for 
the  rest  of  one's  days. 

TRULY,  the  Riviera  is  the  playground 
of  royalty  and  near-royalty.  Princes, 
grand  dukes,  royalist  marquises  of  old 
France,  barons  of  industry,  lordsof  finance 
from  all  the  world  over,  come  here  to  rub 
elbows  with  the  most  cosmopolitan,  fash- 
ionable, and  interesting  gathering  in 
Europe.  The  rich,  well-born,  and  well-bred 


rub  elbows  with  struggling  artists,  writers, 
and  musicians.  Every  town  has  its  opera 
house,  not  all  of  them  good,  of  course, 
but  all  of  them  amusing.  There  are  the 
gaming  tables,  the  turn  of  the  wheel,  the 
spin  of  the  ball,  the  run  of  a  card.  Im- 
passively fortunes  are  lost  or  won.  Gaily 
the  play  goes  on,  new  players  staking  their 
luck  to  the  croupier's  monotonous  cry. 
Life  is  pitched  on  a  high  key,  brilliant, 
scintillating,  ever-changing,  yet  always 
the  same  in  its  interest  and  color  and 
charm.  The  Alps,  the  coast  line,  and  the 
sea;  carnivals,  unbelievably  picturesque, 
and  battles  of  flowers.  Always  somewhere 
to  go;  ceaselessly  something  to  do.  The 
Mediterranean  is  a  gigantic  bowl  of 
bluing,  across  which  sail  piled  and  stately 


clouds.  Queer,  bright  little  birds,  resting 
after  their  long  flight  down  the  wind  from 
the  African  coast,  perch  on  the  railings 
of  the  plages,  or  steal  grain  from  the 
fluttering  clouds  of  pigeons  on  the  terraces 
of  Monte  Carlo.  The  magnificent  pano- 
rama of  the  Alps,  crystalline  against  the 
sky,  is  as  sharply  defined  as  though  cut 
from  exquisitely  tinted  glass. 

There  is  sun-warmed  indolence  by  day 
and  sophisticated  luxury  by  night,  and  if 
one  tires  of  the  salon  of  the  Sport  Club, 
one  of  the  most  exclusive  institutions  in 
the  world,  then  there  is  yachting  to  turn 
to,  or  golf,  or  tennis,  with  such  brilliant 
stars  as  Helen  Wills,  and  Mile.  Suzanne, 
the  idol  of  France,  and  Tilden,  and  a  score 
of  others  almost  equally  famous. 

Store  up  a  treasure-house  of  memories 
by  going,  as  we  did,  back  up  through  the 
mountains  to  Grasse,  center  of  the  world's 
finest  perfume  manufactories,  where  every 
year  60,000  acres  of  flowers  bloom  to  give 
an  added  fragrance  to  womankind.  Think 
of  two  thousand  tons  of  roses! — two 
thousand  five  hundred  tons  of  orange 
blossoms!  That  is  the  yearly  cut  from  the 
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The  Riviera  is  at  its  gayest,  of  course, 
in  winter,  jor  then  the  elite  of  the 
world  gathers  here  to  play.  As  a  set- 
ting for  social  diversions  and  for 


flowered  meadows  of  Grasse.  Do  you 
wonder  why  good  perfume  is  expensive? 
Because  it  takes,  as  they  will  tell  you  in 
Grasse,  twelve  tons  of  roses  to  produce  one 
litre  of  essence — rather  less  than  a  quart. 

The  characters  one  meets  on  the  Rivi- 
era are — well — singular,  to  say  the  least. 
For  example:  I  was  standing  one  day  on 
the  Avenue  de  la  Gate  when  I  noticed, 
approaching,  an  old-time  American  stage 
version  of  an  English  lord — check  suit, 
peaked  cap,  spats,  drooping  moustache, 
and  a  monocle,  all  complete.  He  was 
leading  a  small  boy  by  the  hand.  He 
stopped,  when  he  came  abreast,  and  coolly 
surveyed  me  from  head  to  foot.  Then  he 
spoke,  in  a  high,  English  voice. 

"Who  the  devil  may  you  be.?"  he  asked. 
"A  stranger.''" 

Without  bothering  about  m\  reply  he 
went  on. 

"Know  who  I  am.?  What.?  Well,  I'm 
the  famous  Doctor  L — — !" 

I  had  observed,  by  now,  the  rather 
alcoholic  blue  eye,  and  the  tattered  aspect 
of  his  comical  finery.  Too  bad,  I  thought. 
Obviously  a  little  bit.  .  .  . 


Again  he  burst  out. 

"What.?  Never  heard  of  the  famous 

Doctor   L  .?    I    avi    surprised!  I'm 

astounded !  Never — .?  Why,  I  left  Scotland 
years  and  years  ago,  and  went  into  the 
rubber  forests  of  South  America,  and 
when  I  came  out,  sir,  I  was  worth  millions! 
Millions!  Look  here — what  are  you  doing 
this  afternoon.?  Like  music?  What.?  Oh, 
you're  waiting  for  a  friend.  Well,  if  she 
doesn't  show  up  you  come  down  to  my 
place.  I  live  at — "  he  snapped  his  fingers 
at  the  boy,  "Where  is  it?  Ah!  Number — 
Place  Massena.  I  have  six  beautiful 
daughters,  all  of  them  accomplished 
musicians,  and  they're  worth  a  cool  half 
million  each,  sir!  Don't  forget  now.  No. — 
Place  Massena.  Cheerio!" 


sheer   beauty,  certainly   no  other 
place  in  the  world  compares  with 
it.  Above,  the  lovely  harbor  at  Nice. 
Left,  a  view  near  Monaco 


That  evening  at  my  hotel  I  was  relating 

the  incident  of  Dr.  L  and  his  amusing 

delusions. 

DELUSIONS.?  Not  at  all!"  said  my 
friend  quietly.  "Everything  he  told 
you  is  true,  even  to  his  millions;  and  his 
daughters  are  among  the  loveliest  and 
most  accomplished  girls  on  the  coast. 
He  is  a  bit  cracked,  of  course,  but  .  .  ." 

Which  shows  that  on  this  surprising 
littoral  you  can  not  always  tell.  But  you 
meet  them  everywhere;  men  who  have 
spent  their  lives  in  trying  to  perfect  sys- 
tems to  beat  the  Monte  Carlo  bank;  clever 
mathematicians  who  have  wasted  their 
gifts  in  vain  endeavor  to  solve  the  un- 
solvable  mystery  of  recurring  numbers. 
They  wander  through  the  gardens  of  the 
casinos,  down-at-heels.  clinging  patheti- 
cally to  the  shreds  of  their  former  gentility, 
volunteering  their  services  as  guides  and 
mentors  for  a  few  francs,  and  as  soon  as 
they  are  paid  rushing  away  to  the  lesser 
casinos,  like  frail  moths  battering  end- 
lessly against  a  searchlight,  and  like  moths 
falling  stunned,  only  to  joust  again. 
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The  Riviera  in  winter  is  at  its  best,  of 
course,  for  at  this  time  there  gathers  the 
world's  elite,  and  there  is  always  some- 
thing interesting  going  on.  Breakfast 
starts  the  day,  in  a  flower-smothered  din- 
ing room,  or  in  one's  own  apartments, 
with  bands  of  wandering  troubadours 
singing  and  playing  in  the  yellow  sunshine 
below  one's  window,  with  flashing  smiles 
and  softly  murmured  thanks  to  acknowl- 
edge one's  coppers.  Then  a  walk  along  the 
sea  front,  v\-ith  the  sea  wind  in  one's  face, 
tempered  with  a  dash  of  the  bracing  air 
from  the  mountain  tops  to  make  one  relish 
the  bright  sun's  warmth,  and  the  superb 
view  of  curving  shore,  and  dancing  wave^ 
and  the  Alps  running  down  like  playful 
colossi  to  bathe  their  feet  in  the  shouting 
surf,  like  a  Maxfield  Parrish  canvas. 

Before  luncheon,  an  aperitif  at  a  side- 
walk cafe,  while  the  colorful  stream  of 
pleasure  seekers  flows  by,  with  here  and 
there  a  face  made  familiar  by  the  press 
throughout  the  world — a  soldier,  a  leading 
political  figure,  a  famous  writer  or  artist 
or  actress.  After  luncheon,  motoring,  or 
an  excursion  of  some  sort,  or  a  dip  in  the 
surf  on  one  of  the  magnificent  beaches 
that  rim  the  coast  for  mile  after  curving 
mile.  Lie  out  on  the  sand,  and  get  that 
famous  coat  of  Riviera  tan,  assuaging 
the  too  ardent  attacks  of  the  sun  with  a 
ready  bottle  of  oil. 

Tea,  then,  in  any  one  of  a  thousand 
charming  retreats,  accompanied  by  music 
and  flashing  colors,  and  well-bred  conver- 
sation, and  all  the  amenities  of  a  super- 
cultured  gathering.  At  the  the-dansants, 
too,  romance  stalks  in  disguise,  for  many 
of  the  gigolos  of  the  Riviera — the  dancing 
partners  for  hire,  to  oblige  ladies  unac- 
companied by  an  escort — are  impover- 
ished scions  of  some  of  the  most  aristo- 
cratic families  of  Europe  and  the  old 
Russian  empire.  Dark,  handsome,  well- 
bred,  and  bored,  or  wittily  entertaining  if 
encouraged  to  talk,  they  take  this  means 
to  remain  in  the  atmosphere  that  once 
was  the  scene  of  their  social  sovereignty, 
hoping  against  hope  that  those  old  days 
will  return. 

AFTLR  dinner  on  a  terrace  or  a  balcony 
k  overhangmg  the  sea,  with  the  soft 
damp  smell  of  the  soil  and  the  freshened 
flowers  rising  from  a  near-by  garden  after 
the  heat  of  the  day,  and  the  music  of  a 
world-famous  orchestra  floating  in  subdued 
romantic  cadence  on  the  soft  night  breeze, 
there  is  a  concert  to  go  to,  or  the  opera, 
or  theatre,  or  a  few  hours  spent  in  the 
brilliant,  tense  atmosphere  of  the  gaming 
tables,  or  in  walks  about  the  tropic  gar- 
dens overlooking  the  Mediterranean  that 
stretches  like  an  undulating  blue  and 
silver  veil  to  mysterious  North  Africa, 
just  over  the  dark  horizon. 

Increasingly,  the  Cote  d'Jzur,  the  name 
the  French  have  lovingly  bestowed  upon 
their  Riviera,  is  becoming  a  popular 
mecca  for  spring  and  summer  visitors. 
At  those  times  living  is  cheaper,  of  course, 
and  it  is  possible  to  rent  a  villa,  furnished, 
with  a  cottage  for  the  servants,  for  the 


equivalent  of  one  hundred  dollars  a 
month.  It  will  not  be  in  the  center  of 
things,  of  course,  but  perhaps  more 
charming,  somewhere  along  the  coast 
road,  and  set  like  a  jewel  among  the 
flowers  of  a  sea-kissed  garden  on  the 
outskirts  of  Mentone,  or  Nice,  or  Cannes, 
or  even  Monte  Carlo;  and  within  easy 
reach  of  whatever  pleasure  one  desires. 

Juan  les  Pins,  twenty  minutes  by  motor 
from  Cannes,  is  an  example  of  the  growing 
popularity  of  the  Riviera  in  summer. 
After  the  end  of  the  winter  season,  when 
the  larger  hotels  have  closed  down,  is 
when  Juan  les  Pins  comes  into  its  own. 
It  was  built  only  about  three  years  ago, 
on  a  miniature  scale,  with  no  hoteF  ac- 
commodating more  than  one  hundred 
guests,  and  the  favorite  midnight  restau- 
rant having  seating  capacity  for  but  forty; 
and  because  of  this  restriction,  with  its 
beautiful  villas  and  hostelries  and  match- 
less bathing  beach  it  has  attained  an 
exclusiveness  far  transcending  many  of 
the  more  established  resorts. 

In  the  spring  the  Russian  Ballet  comes 
to  Monte  Carlo  for  its  annual  tryout  of 
new  productions,  before  staging  them  at 
Paris  and  London,  and  large  numbers  of 
travelers  stay  over  for  it.  This  lovely  spot 
then  becomes  the  rendezvous  of  musicians, 
painters,  and  costumieres,  and  of  musical 
critics  from  all  the  large  world  capitals, 
including,  of  course.  New  York. 
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At  Cannes.  The  pleasure  of  a  holiday 
on  the  Riviera — as  almost  everywhere — 
is  greatly  enhanced  by  having  your  own 
motor  car  along 


Here  you  may  enjoy  the  most  recent 
compositions  of  such  masters  as  Stravin- 
sky, De  Falla,  ProkofiefF,  Aurie,  and 
Sauguet,  and  observe  in  the  background 
the  world-famous  painter  Picasso,  who 
perhaps  has  executed  the  superb  scenic 
curtains  and  wings  and  drops;  or  you  may 
see,  making  a  few  quick,  skillful  pencil 
sketches  on  a  pad  held  on  his  knee, 
Chanel,  the  celebrated  designer,  in  the 
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act  of  perfecting  details  of  the  glittering 
operatic  costumes  he  has  designed. 

Accompanying  the  opera  are  the  camp 
followers,  who  fill  the  boxes  and  front 
tiers  of  seats  with  their  white  shirt  bosoms 
and  correct  black,  their  jewels  and  gowns 
and  furs.  These  are  the  wealthy,  the 
fashionable,  the  patrons  of  the  arts,  to 
whom  the  opera  and  all  its  alliances  are 
as  the  breath  of  life.  They  know  what  is 
good,  as  accurately  as  some  of  the  more 
famous  critics;  and  that  is  why  they  are 
here — to  condemn  or  to  praise,  with  the 
skill  of  connoisseurs,  and  so  to  decide  the 
fate  of  budding  stars. 

There  are  so  many  things  that  the 
Riviera  has  to  off"er,  to  those  of  moderate 
means  as  well  as  to  the  wealthy.  Romance 
breathes  on  the  gaily  crowded  boulevards, 
in  the  quiet,  twisting  streets  of  the  old 
towns,  sleeping  under  the  moon.  There  is 
color  and  life  in  the  market  places  with 
their  heaped-up  profusion  of  flowers,  and 
brilliant-scaled  fish  caught  fresh  from  the 
sea  and  lying  in  baskets  of  de\vy  cress  like 
living  gems.  There  are  the  brightly 
painted  fishing  boats  in  the  ancient  har- 
bors, the  fishermen  straight  and  strong 
and  weatherbeaten  in  their  oilskins  and 
high  sea  boots,  and  the  old  women  with 
their  snowy  coifs  mending  the  nets  in  the 
morning  light. 

THERE  is  a  southern  lightheartedness 
and  lack  of  prudery;  it  is  a  country  of 
soft  airs  and  distant  songs,  and  shepherds 
watching  on  the  hillsides  high  above  the 
sea;  of  velvet  sky  and  winking  stars,  and 
lights  at  night  strung  out  along  the  coast 
like  drops  of  topaz  carelessly  scattered 
from  a  queen's  necklace.  There  are  price- 
less jewels,  exquisite  gowns,  crowds  of 
well-dressed,  well-bred  people — all  of  the 
world's  best  on  parade,  and  a  glory  and 
vitality  of  life  and  enjoyment  that  never 
fade. 

And  at  the  last,  when  the  final  precious 
day  is  spent  and  you  must  tear  yourself 
away,  try  this:  on  your  last  night,  after 
dinner,  dancing,  and  the  casino,  and  when 
the  midnight  restaurants  have  closed 
their  doors,  motor  back  into  the  hills, 
where  the  dew  is  fresh  on  the  mountains, 
and,  far  below,  the  towns  and  villas  and 
hamlets  sleep  in  unison  with  the  deep 
breathing  of  the  sea  in  that  hour  of 
deepest  slumber  just  before  the  dawn. 
Halt  for  a  while,  and  smoke  and  dream, 
while  the  rim  of  the  world  turns  to  pale 
lemon.  Then  have  your  breakfast  in  the 
garden  of  a  mountain  inn  and  watch  the 
flowers  stretch  their  petals  to  the  day- 
break, and  the  light  steal  down  the  moun- 
tain sides  and  paint  the  rough  crags  v/ith 
sheerest  tints  of  rose  and  amethyst  and 
gold.  See  the  first  dimpling  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean under  the  kiss  of  the  morning 
breeze,  and  the  dotted  sails  of  the  fishing 
fleet  make  for  their  toy  harbor.  Stretch 
your  limbs  in  the  grateful  warmth,  as  the 
glory  of  the  sun  spreads  over  earth,  and 
cloud,  and  water,  and  find  gladness  in  the 
thought  that  some  day  you  will  come 
again. 
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AN   ALPINE  VILLAGE 


Switzerland  of  the  Infty  peaks  and  lovely  valleys 
is  a  land  of  perennial  charm.  Best  known  per- 
haps for  her  winter  sports,  she  is  beautiful  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  but  most  enchanting  in  spring 


when  valleys  and  slopes  are  veiled  with  the  misty 
green  of  opening  leaves — the  season  when  this 
picture  of  the  little  village  of  Soazza  in  the 
Grisons  was  taken 
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Dianthus  in  the  Rock  Garden 


FOR  many  days  in  the  late  spring, 
through  the  summer,  and  step- 
ping into  fall,  the  rock  garden 
dianthus  will  produce  brilliant  and  spark- 
ling flowers.  For  all  the  months  of 
the  year  many  hold  their  gray  to  green 
tufts  of  foliage  to  clothe  the  rocks,  creep 
venturesomely  over  the  edges,  and  cas- 
cade in  sheets  of  bloom 
another  year. 

Most  dianthus  thrive 
in  any  fair  loam  and 
sunny  place.  Many  of 
them  particularly  care 
for  the  moraine,  and  a 
few  sulk,  sometimes  per- 
ish, without  it.  As  a  race 
they  reach  us  from 
southern  Europe  and 
northern  Africa.  This  in 
itself  should  tell  us  that 
they  relish  sun  and  heat, 
as  a  rule  lime,  and  will 
sometimes  withstand 
drought.  Many  of  them, 
however,  have  climbed 
to  great  altitudes  and 
demand  root  moisture, 
though  they  all  resent 
wet  collars.  In  general,  for  best  results 
plant  them  in  crevices  between  stones 
where  the  roots  can  work  their  way  down 
into  moist  soil;  place  stone  chips  around 
them  both  to  check  evaporation  and  to 
keep  the  crowns  dry;  top  dress  with 
sandy  leaf  mold  twice  a  year,  pressing 
these  mulches  well  in  around  the  tufts. 

The  majority,  being  of  tufty  habit,  may 
be  divided  between  fall  and  spring.  They 
may  also  be  raised  from  cuttings,  or  lay- 
ered off.  This  latter  is  done  from  July 
until  fall.  Stir  the  soil  around  the  plant. 
Use  branches  with  a  portion  of  bare  stem. 
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and  make  the  inch-long  incision  halfway 
through  the  stem  just  below  a  joint,  then 
peg  down  into  the  soil.  July  pegged  should 
be  ready  to  set  out  by  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember. Take  cuttings  after  blooming, 
and  pull  these  with  a  heel  instead  of 
cutting.  Insert  in  sandy  soil  with  a 
gritty  top  dressing 

All  dianthus  come  read- 
ily from  seed,  and  bloom 
usually  in  the  second 
year,  though  the  doubles 
and  hybrids  require  layer- 
ing or  cuttings  to  come 
true.  While  the  more 
easily  grown  ones  may 
be  sown  out  of  doors 
w^here  they  are  to  grow, 
the  choicer  ones  are  bet- 
ter sown  in  shallow  seed 
pans  in  April  or  May. 
Work  fine  a  compost  of 
rich  loam,  leaf  mold, 
and  sand,  then  mois- 
ten. Sow  the  seeds  care- 
fully, keeping  them  clear 
of  each  other,  cover 
lightly  with  soil,  and  press 
down  gently.  Brown 
paper  will  check  evaporation  until  they 
germinate,  and  where  possible  it  is  as 
well  to  set  the  pans  in  a  frame  or 
cool  house.  Prick  off  in  the  boxes  when 
crowding  makes  necessary,  and  set  out  in 
early  tall. 

With  some  two  hundred  and  fifty 
species  and  almost  countless  hybrids,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  there  are  some  very 
black  sheep  in  the  family.  But  to  atone 
for  these  are  some  of  the  finest  gems 
of  the  moraine,  some  of  the  spiciest  odors 
and  brightest  clumps  of  bloom  of  both 
border  and  rock  garden. 


There  are  a  number  of  annual  forms 
more  generally  used  as  border  plants.  The 
sweet  William  (Dianthus  barbatus)  is  also 
usually  so  grown,  being  rather  rampant  for 
a  small  rockery.  The  modern  carnation, 
which  has  arisen  from  D.  caryophyllus, 
tends  to  overmuch  formality,  though  cul- 
turally it  will  grow  in  a  rich  lime  pocket 
in  the  rockwork.  The  type  is  sometimes 
used  on  rough  stones  and  has  blue-gray 
foliage  with  large  pink  flowers  and 
smooth-edged  petals.  The  picotees  are 
merely  differently  marked  carnations, 
and  the  cloves  are  those  with  a  rich 
spicy  odor. 

Dianthus  plumarius  is  the  progenitor 
of  the  border  pinks.  This  is  the  old  Scotch 
pink,  sometimes  called  grass  or  garden 
pink.  Plant  it  high  in  the  rockwork  where 
the  masses  of  bluish  foliage  can  hang 
down  the  rock  faces,  hidden  through  the 
summer  by  the  brilliant  splotches  of 
fragrant  pink  bloom. 

The  mule  pinks  (D.  hybridus)  are  bril- 
liant— too  much  so  for  many  gardens,  as 
they  are  considerably  given  to  difficult 
crimsons  and  reds.  There  is  a  dwarf  sal- 
mon that  is  rather  good.  They  form  com- 
pact little  clumps  of  bright  green  foliage 
and  carry  the  clove  fragrance,  being 
largely  used  for  edgings,  though  desiring 
a  gritty  soil  and  sun. 

Except  in  a  large  collection,  I  should 
suggest  growing  the  allied  species,  D. 
segueri,  instead  of  D.  gracilis  (not  gla- 
cialis).  Its  real  value  is  in  its  later  bloom, 
coming  in  the  fall  after  the  others  have 
gone,  also  in  its  indifference  to  sun  or 
shade.  It  is  long  lived  and  can  endure 
much  in  stony  places.  The  blooms  are  a 
brilliant  rose-crimson,  though  sometimes 
tingeing  on  magenta,  but  not  badly. 

Dianthus  deltoides  is  the  maiden  pink, 


Dianthus  and  sedum  groov- 
ing luxuriantly  on  the  hot 
face  of  rockwork 
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a  particularly  fragrant  species  from  the 
British  Isles.  It  begins  to  bloom  early  in 
June.  The  type  is  bright  pink  marked  vdth 
crimson,  and  there  is  also  a  white  variety. 
It  is  surpassed,  however,  in  some  of  its 
allied  forms  such  as  the  pale  purple  and 
deeply  cut  Dianthus  elatus  from  Siberia, 
and  the  larger,  fringier,  rosy  D.  gallicus 
from  the  dunes  of  northern  France.  D. 
pyridicola  from  Greece,  though  only  about 
three  inches  in  height,  also  bears  larger, 
brighter,  and  more  attractive  bloom  than 
does  the  deltoides  type  itself,  and  is  a 
much  more  compact  plant.  Rock,  leaf 
mold,  and  lime  suit  these  well;  plant  in 
the  general  rockery,  a  wall,  or  the  moraine. 

The  cheddar  pink  (D.  caesius)  is  a  re- 
Hable  friend  in  ever\-  sunny  rock  garden. 
In  good  soil  it  quickh'  grows  into  flat  low 
mats  that  by  the  end  of  May  are  hidden 
under  the  fragrant  fringed  rose  flowers 
that  carr\'  on  through  June.  They  are  bet- 
ter for  yearly  division  to  keep  the  centers 
from  dying  out.  This  pink  comes  from  dry 
spots  in  subalpine  regions  and  is  at  home 
along  the  top  of  a  wall,  between  rocks,  or 
along  the  edges  of  broken  flagging.  Its 
variety,  arvernensis,  is  a  compact  minia- 
ture bearing  similar  flowers  upon  two- 
or  three-inch  stems.  Its  hybrid  D.  suavis 
resulted  from  a  cross  with  plumarius,  but 
seems  most  closely  to  resemble  the  ched- 
dar parent.  D.  furcatus,  one  of  the  few 
small  cushion  pinks  with  a  branching 
habit,  is  believed  also  to  be  progeny. 
It  carries  a  profusion  of  small  rose  to 
white  flowers  and  has  dark  green  leaves, 
coming  from  the  hot  rocks  of  southern 
European  mountams. 

Another  suitable  for  a  hot  dry  spot  is 
the  sand  pink  (D.  arenarius).  Loving  the 
sand,  as  its  name  implies,  this  carries 
deeply  fringed  fragrant  white  flowers 
with  a  carmine  ring.  It  is  outclassed  by 
its  more  compact  and  excessively  fringy 
allied  species,  D.  squarrosus.  I  am  not 
certain,  however,  that  this  latter  is  on  the 
American  market. 

D.  superbus  is  large  and  fringy,  also 
fragrant,  but  inclined  to  short  life  and 
lankiness,  being  frequently  treated  as  a 
biennial.  D.  zonatus  is  truly  lovely  with 
calyx  striped  and  toothed  with  purple, 
deeply  zoned,  and  the  large  rosy  flowers 
bearded  at  the  throat.  D.  petraeus  is 
worthy  a  place  for  its  tufted  growth  of 
eight  inches  or  so,  and  very  fragrant  pink 
or  white  bloom  in  a  garden  not  too  cur- 
tailed. It  may  be  placed  in  wall  chinks, 
moraine,  or  among  the  rocks.  D.  fragrans 
is  among  the  very  easiest  to  grow,  liking 
sandy  loam  and  grit,  and  freely  carrying 
its  pretty  fringed  white  flowers. 

D.  knappi  is  somewhat  coarse,  bur 
bears  unusual  flowers  of  a  clear  yellow 
tone.  Better  planted  high  and  allowed  to 
droop  over  the  rock  face.  It  likes  poor  dry 
sandy  soil  with  lime. 

For  the  last  among  the  easy  pinks,  I 
come  to  those  grouped  under  alpester  or 
alpestris  (not  D.  alpinus).  This  name  has 
been  used  to  cover  so  many  species,  I 
would  advise  noting  descriptions.  Under 
it  have  been  grouped  the  Swiss  D.  specio- 


sus  including  grandiflorus  and  wimmeri, 
deep  rose  to  pink,  intensely  sweet,  and 
very  fringy.  Also  an  entirely  different 
species  is  D.  sternbergi,  a  variety  of  D. 
monspessulanus,  in  turn  from  fimbriatus 
which  is  the  type  of  the  fringy  section. 


Rock  garden  and  edgitig  Jorms  oj  di- 
anthus planted  toward  the  edges  of 
flagging  are  -wonderfully  eflective 


Alpine  pinks  clothe  the  rocks  bril- 
liantly, and  in  variety  they  furnish 
bloom  from  late  spring,  through  the 
summer,  and  into  the  fall 


Sternbergi  carries  proportionately  huge 
single  rose  flowers,  fringed,  and  exceed- 
ingly fragrant.  Still  another  species  ac- 
credited to  it  is  the  smooth  or  nicked,  but 
never  fringed,  D.  strictus  (D.  integer) 
with  its  varieties  and  forms  of  brachyan- 
thus,  subacaulis,  and  nivalis,  the  last 
from  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  rose  in  color 
instead  of  white. 

Dianthus  alpinus  (do  not  confuse  with 
alpester  or  alpestris)  is  one  of  the  real 
rock-garden  jewels,  but  it  must  have  a 
setting  in  perfect  drainage.  With  this 
supplied,  it  will  do  well  in  either  loam  or 
peat  that  has  been  well  treated  with 
lime.  It  usually  thrives  in  the  moraine, 
and  frequently  blooms  a  second  time  in 
late  summer.  The  foliage  is  a  glossy  dark 
green,  the  flowers  brilliant  rose,  large,  and 
carried  on  short  stems.  A  little  shade 
through  the  heat  of  summer  seems  best. 

D.  glacialis  is  a  native  of  the  granite 
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cliffs,  dislikes  lime,  and  should  conse- 
quently not  become  too  close  a  neighbor 
of  alpinus.  Give  it  a  mixture  of  loam, 
peat,  and  granite  chips,  with  possibly  a 
little  sand.  Also  it  should  have  light  shade, 
and  an  abundance  of  water  through  the 
summer,  preferably  from  underground. 
The  flowers  are  rose  on  two-inch  stems. 
This  is  a  tap-rooted  species.  D.  gelides  is  a 
good  variety  of  this. 

A  beautiful  tiny  plant  for  the  moraine 
is  D.  microlepis,  making  small  green  cush- 
ions rarely  more  than  five  or  six  inches  in 
diameter.  This  varies  from  white  through 
pink  to  rose-purple.  Differing  from  this  in 
its  bluish  foliage  is  D.  freyni.  Keep  these 
rather  cool  through  the  summer,  and  if 
not  in  the  moraine,  give  them  peat  and 
loam.  They  may  have  a  little  lime,  but 
seem  to  have  no  pronounced  taste  in  the 
matter.  This  seems  confused  in  catalogues, 
one  seemingly  confounding  it  with  mon- 
spessulanus, a  rampant  pink  of  entirely 
different  type. 

Dianthus  neglectus,  to  give  confusion 
to  its  name,  is  probably  the  best  known 
and  best  beloved  of  the  alpine  pinks.  It 
varies  considerably,  but  carries  large  car- 
mine flowers  tinged  on  the  outside  with 
buff.  The  foliage  forms  grass-like  tufts, 
and  it  has  a  tap  root.  It  follows  alpinus 
in  June  bloom,  then  has  a  second  flower- 
ing in  late  August  and  September.  In 
nature  it  is  found  both  on  granite  and  on 
limestone  cliffs — which  may  account  for 
the  flat  contradiction  in  authorities  as  to 
whether  or  not  it  should  have  lime.  Per- 
sonally I  am  inclined  to  favor  its  lack, 
but  I  do  not  believe  it  a  matter  of  impor- 
tance. Of  far  greater  value  is  its  place  in 
the  sun,  a  moraine,  or  at  least  rockwork 
with  a  gritty  poorish  loam,  and  thorough 
drainage. 

Another  pink  that  belies  its  name  is  D. 
sylvestris  (D.  inodorus),  the  wood  pink 
that  never  grew  in  woods,  but  that  flings 
itself  across  bare,  hot,  rough,  open  places 
on  high  mountain  slopes.  This  is  a  delicate 
branched  species  with  usually  smooth- 
edged  petals,  though  occasionally  toothed. 
It  varies  much,  and  where  possible  it  is 
wise  to  choose  it  when  in  bloom.  It  comes 
in  clear  pink,  deep  rose,  salmon,  and  white 
and  should  have  full  sun  in  sandjs  stony 
loam,  or  a  place  in  the  moraine.  Its  variety 
D.  frigidus  is  an  especially  fine  high  alpine 
form. 

I  do  not  believe  D.  haematocalyx  is  on 
the  American  market,  but  its  allied  spe- 
cies, D.  brevicaulis,  is  procurable.  The 
former  has  been  described  in  terms  of 
blood-red,  hoar  frost,  bearded  at  throat, 
and  purple  petaled.  Brevicaulis  does  not  , 
evoke  quite  such  flights,  but  is  well  worth 
its  place  among  the  others  of  the  greater 
heights. 

When  growing  these  more  elusive  types 
keep  a  keen  watch  for  slugs,  give  them  a 
good  stone  mulch,  and  see  that  they  do 
not  dry  out  under  an  ardent  summer  sun. 
If  you  have  several  good  species,  then 
save  and  plant  your  own  seeds,  for  there  is 
much  likelihood  of  extremely  interesting 
results. 
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Hamilton  is  gay — as 
a  capital  should  he, 
especially  when  it's 
also  the  headquarters 
of  an  Admiral.  It's  the 
shopping  center,  too, 
the  place  to  which  every- 
body journeys  fever- 
ishly— by  carriage  or 
motor  boat 
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Basking  in  Bermuda 


WHEN  you  first  see  Bermuda — 
such  a  little,  low,  green-fringed 
land  to  rise  out  of  so  great  an 
ocean  as  stretches  666  miles  down  from 
Sandy  Hook — it  seems  as  though  it  must 
be  the  lonesomest  place  in  the  world. 
Not  twenty  square  miles  of  it  all  told.  Not 
a  single  hill  three  hundred  feet  high. 
Not  a  city  that  ever  aspired  to  house  five 
thousand  souls.  Not  a  skyscraper,  not  a 
factory  whistle,  not  a  single  inch  of  shin- 
ing rails.  You  wonder  whether  you  can 
ever  feel  secure,  perched  perilously  on 
such  a  tiny  thing,  such  a  forgotten,  un- 
progressive  dot  in  this  blue  horizonless 
immensity — you,  who  were  born  on  a 
roaring  continent  backboned  with  moun- 
tains, spangled  with  lakes  that  Bermuda 
could  sink  into  and  never  be  found,  and 
blackened  with  cities  that  tear  themselves 
up  piecemeal  to  grow  greater  year  by  year. 

Two  weeks — a  month — three  months 
later,  the  tender  delivers  you  on  board 
your  home-going  ship,  and  you  ex- 
perience one  of  the  strangest  sensations  of 
your  traveling  career — homesickness.  Not 
for  the  great  land  behind  Liberty's  torch, 
doubtless  roaring  louder  than  when  you 
sailed — the  finest  country  in  the  world, 
the  richest,  the  most  progressive.  But 
for  the  little  land  you're  leaving,  that 
isn't  rich  at  all,  as  men  count  riches.  .  .  . 
You  thought  Bermuda  was  going  to  be 
lonesome.  But  it  isn't  Bermuda.  It's  you. 

There  are  two  entirely  different  sets  of 
reasons  why  you  won't  ever  feel  quite 


The  little  land  of  laissez  faire 
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satisfied  till  you  return.  One  set  might 
have  influenced  Washington  Irving  or 
Tom  Moore  equally  with  yourself,  for  the 
skies  were  just  as  blue  and  the  houses 
just  as  white  in  their  days,  the  little  roads 
twisted  with  the  same  vagabond  unrea- 
sonableness and  the  flowers  were  as 
brilliantly  prodigal,  the  moon  sailed  as 
high  and  cloudless  at  night  and  the  dingh- 
ies doubtless  dipped  as  nimbly  to  the 
breeze  by  day.  These  are  tangible  things, 
however;  wherefore  they  aren't  the  rea- 
sons for  Bermuda-homesickness  that  go 
deepest.  Old-time  visitors  mightn't  quite 
understand  if  you  told  them  that  what 
you  loved  most  about  it  was  its  peace — 
and  next,  its  friendliness.  Bermudians 
themselves  don't  understand  you  either; 
they  rather  take  such  things  for  granted. 
Peace  and  friendliness  were  much  easier 
to  find  in  the  world  as  it  used  to  be.  And 
Bermuda  seems  to  have  gone  on  being 
just  that  world. 

It's  so  little  that  you  can  get  your 
heartstrings  round  it,  so  leisurely  that 
you  find  the  time  to  love  it.  There  isn't  a 
snake  to  frighten  you  when  you  walk  in 
the  woods.  There  isn't  a  motor  to  hoot 
you  out  of  the  way  when  you  walk  on 
the  roads.  There  isn't  a  tale  of  sharks  or 
undertow  to  make  bathing  anything  but 
the  glorious,  splashing,  amphibian  ad- 
venture you've  always  thought  it  ought 
to  be.  And  when  you  turn  over  on  your 
back  to  float,  face  up,  eyes  open  to  that 
burning  blue,  you  think  it  would  be 


nicest  just  to  go  on  softly  rocking  till 
you  changed  into  an  angel  fish  or  a 
grouper,  and  never  go  home  to  experience 
the  anticlimax  of  a  northern  beach, 
jammed  with  bathers  wherever  there 
isn't  a  dead  sardine  can  in  the  way. 

When  your  bath  is  over,  you  have  tea 
under  the  trees — brown  bread  cut  thin 
enough  to  see  through,  goldenh'  buttered 
and  spread  with  marmalade — tea  in  a 
Lowestoft  pot  that  you  yearn  to  sweep 
up  mto  your  beach  coat  when  nobody's 
looking — cake  iced  as  sweetly  and  nutted 
as  lavishly  as  cake  is  in  dreams.  .  .  .  You 
don't  talk  much  to  your  vis-a-vis.  You're 
just  all  foolish  sleepy  smile  and  huge 
contentment.  If  you  were  the  tortoiseshell 
cat  who  has  proudly  brought  her  two 
kittens  out  on  to  the  grass  you'd  purr. 

Many  people  come  to  Bermuda  for  the 
golf — the  great  winter  pastime  of  the 
semi-strenuous — or  tennis,  beloved  of  the 
more  active  yet.  And  what  could  be  finer 
than  golf  on  the  Midocean  course  under 
that  high  blue  sky,  or  tennis  on  any  one 
of  dozens  of  well-conditioned  courts.^ 
Some  come,  doubtless,  for  the  sailing,  the 
fishing,  the  dinghy  races;  some,  merely 
because  Bermuda  chances  to  possess  a  flag 
that  has  never  been  waved  for  prohibi- 
tion. Others,  especially  in  the  summer 
months,  rush  down  on  one  boat  and  back 
on  the  next  to  carry  out  a  scheduled 
program  of  education-by-travel  that  dic- 
tates the  Caves  at  two-thirty  and  a  trip 
to  Hamilton,  St.  Georges,  or  wherever 
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they  aren't,  at  the  same  hour  to-morrow. 
But  all  these  things,  it  seems  to  me,  are 
quite  outside  the  true  reason  for  slipping 
away  from  the  world  as  we  know  it  and 
riding  those  prancing,  ever-brightening 
miles  to  the  most  northerly  coral  islands 
that  ever  pushed  their  heads  through  a 
collar  of  foam. 

The  true  Bermuda-lover  doesn't  come 
to  do  anything.  He  just  comes  to  exist 
with  all  the  pressure  off.  If  he  golfs,  rides, 
swims,  dances,  shops,  sails,  eats,  drinks, 
and  is  merr\-.  that  is  all  to  the  good,  but 
beside  the  point.  He  can  do  those  things 
at  home.  But  he  never  has  time  to  sit 
back  and  savor  himself  doing  them,  as  he 
does  in  Bermuda.  He  never  has  time  to 
hold  the  wine  of  life  up  to  the  light  and 
catch  the  sun  through  it.  Here,  because  no 
one  is  engaged  in  saving  time,  there's 
plentv  of  time  for  everything — even  for 
the  despised  art  of  thinking. 

People  di%ide  radically  in  their  pref- 
erences in  regard  to  places  to  stay.  For 
total  differences  in  social  atmosphere, 
there  are  the  big  hotels  and  the  little 
places,  the  choice  bemg  dictated  not  by  the 
state  of  one's  finances  but  according  to 
one's  feeling  about  crowds,  since  some 
of  the  little  places  are  by  no  means  inex- 
pensive. Geographically  speaking,  and 
making  still  another  cleavage  in  the  visit- 
ing population,  there  is  the  Hamilton  end 
of  the  world — the  Flats — and  St.  Georges. 

Those  who  take  their  Bermuda  as 
modernly  as  one  ever  takes  it  vote  for 
Hamilton  or  its  environs,  where  the  big 
hotels — the  Hamilton,  the  Princess  and 
the  Bermudiana — hold  sway.  But  even 
here  there  are  marvelously  attractive 
quiet  spots  like  Inglewood,  the  old 
Trimingham  mansion  in  Paget,  formerly 
one  of  the  show  places  of  Bermuda,  where 
Prmcess  Louise  sta\ed  in  the  spacious 
days  and  nobody  can  stay  to-day  unless 
he  comes  well  enough  recommended  to 
deserve  the  kind  of  room  he  is  to  occupy 
and  the  kind  of  meals  he  will  refuse  to 
stop  caressing  in  his  conversation  until 
he  returns  next  year.  The  Hamilton  end 
of  the  island  is,  however,  the  gay  end, 
and  even  the  Inglewood  dweller  will  hire 
his  own  carriage  to  take  him  golfing  and 
dancing.  The  Governor  and  the  Admiral 
live  in  Hamilton,  the  Royal  Artillery  and 
the  Engineers  are  there,  and  whatever 
battalion  of  infantry-  is  stationed  at 
Prospect  takes  its  share  in  adding  to  the 
liveliness  of  the  town.  The  visiting  Ameri- 
can man  must  be  a  good  dancer,  a  good 
golfer,  and  a  good  tennis  player  to  meet 
such  competition. 

The  Flats  is  another  story.  Here  stay 
the  scientist  and  the  artist  to  whom  a 
golf  ball  is  less  than  the  dust  it  rests  on. 
When  they  take  carriage  or  boat  the  ex- 
pedition has  a  serious  objective.  But  the 
Frascati  doesn't  expect  them  to  live  on 
such  excitements;  it  gives  them  an  ex- 
cellent dinner  on  their  return;  and  at  the 
deliciously  restful  Harrington  House 
your  hostess  will  inspect  your  pastels 
with  a  friendly  and  critical  eye,  or  listen 
to  j^our  praise  of  lovely  Crystal  Cave, 


visited  by  Mark  Twain  and  the  Prince  of 
Wales. 

To  neither  of  these  sections  of  Bermuda, 
however,  would  the  present  writer  accord 
the  big  box  of  Spanish  doubloons  she 
alwavs  hopes  to  find  before  she  dies.  It 
will  go  to  St.  Georges,  on  the  strict  stip- 
ulation that  it  isn't  used  for  modernizing 
one  square  inch  of  the  island.  Even  here. 
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The  old  Perot  house  in  Hamilton  is 
one  of  the  places  you  are  supposed  to 
see,  because  of  its  qnaintness,  its  som- 
nolent comfort,  and  its  beautiful  old 
furniture 

of  course,  there  is  the  Hotel  St.  George 
with  Its  trippers  and  its  jazz  orchestra. 
But  we  don't  need  to  stay  there  un- 
less we  like  that  sort  of  thing.  We  can 
doze  on  our  own  wide  porch  at  the  Shore 
Hills,  looking  at  the  shining  water 
through  half-shut  eyes  and  waking  up  to 
eat  vegetables  out  of  our  own  garden  and 
fish  from  our  own  sea.  Or  we  can  take  a 
room  at  Glen  Duror,  that  old  white  house 
built  without  rhyme  or  reason  a  century 
ago,  shuttered  in  green,  sitting  on  its 
wide  lawn  with  its  toes  in  the  water, 
dreaming  that  some  day  we'll  come  back 
and  buy  it  just  as  we  said  we  would — 
the  house  where  we've  already  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Marmalade  the  cat,  and 
marmalade  on  brown  bread  for  tea. 

Real  Bermuda  houses  are  all  lovely. 
Even  most  of  those  built  by  Americans 
with  big  ideas  are  lovely,  too.  The  lime- 
stone rock  that  looks  like  cream-colored 
loaf  sugar  when  it  comes  away  from  its 
bed,  that  is  quarried  in  blocks  for  walls 
and  sawn  for  roof  coverings,  is  not  the 
sort  of  thing  with  which  one  can  easily 
go  wrong.  I  he  shapes  it  takes  are  simple, 
almost  of  necessity.  The  custom  of  white- 
washing it  is  practically  universal.  To 
build  an  ugly  house  in  Bermuda  would  be 
so  difficult  that  few  have  attempted  it. 
The  humblest  little  place  where  a  friendly 
dog  of  no  particular  antecedents  lies  beside 
the  doorway  in  the  sun,  and  a  friendly 
colored  baby  smiles  while  its  friendly 
mother  wishes  you  good  afternoon — 
even  such  a  place  has  a  clean,  bright. 


well-knit  charm  quite  apart  from  the  sea 
at  its  back  or  the  oleanders  at  the  gate. 
Because  they  have  built  a  place  in  which 
to  live — being  as  unselfconscious  about  it 
as  a  bird  who  builds  a  nest — they  have 
created  beauty.  There  isn't  a  thing  vou'd 
like  to  take  away  from  it,  or  a  thing  vou 
wish  they'd  added. 

One  of  these  days,  we'll  take  a  carriage 
and  drive  over  to  Hamilton.  It  costs  seven 
dollars,  and  we  have  it  for  the  whole  day. 
We  also  have  George,  the  driver,  who 
knows  who  owns  this  house,  who  owns 
that,  when  the\'  built  it,  and  who  put  the 
roof  on.  The  clop-clop  of  the  white 
horse's  feet,  the  drifts  of  oleander  and 
Spanish  bayonet  and  lantana  that  make 
a  moving  rainbow  between  the  cedars 
and  the  sea  are  a  background  for  the  tale 
of  the  time  that  the  Historical  Society 
held  an  exhibition  and  George  was  made 
a  sort  of  unofficial  house-detective  (with 
digressions  to  describe  all  the  marvelous 
old  tables,  the  pictures,  the  lamps,  and 
the  chairs)  .  .  .  the  tale  of  the  man  who 
still  uses  a  two-hundred-year-old  table 
as  a  work  bench  and  won't  sell  it.  just  out 
of  pure  Bermuda  conservatism,  though 
all  the  tourists  want  it  .  .  .  the  tale  of  the 
American  who  persisted  in  building  his 
house  on  an  exposed  hill  where  a  hurricane 
took  his  roof  off  three  times,  and  there 
are  the  walls  to  prove  it.  But  hurricanes 
don't  hurt  the  well-prepared — only  the 
()i)stinare. 

When  we  get  to  Hamilton,  after  those 
lovely  miles  where  the  road  winds  as 
though  one  of  the  drifting  longtails 
had  come  down  out  of  the  blue-golden 
sky  and  made  it  with  his  wings  just  for 
fun — the  road  that  winds  up  and  down, 
as  well  as  'round  and  'round,  and  on  and 
on,  just  like  the  tales — George  informs 
us  where  the  best  meal  is  to  be  had,  and 
which  is  the  best  store  at  which  to  buy 
linen  for  the  dress  we're  going  to  make  by 
hand,  because  we'd  counted  in  vain  on 
there  being  dry-cleaning  establishments. 
He  tells  us  about  the  Green  Door,  too, 
where  Miss  Tucker — he  is  quite  sure — 
will  have  those  garnets  that  we  want, 
because  she  always  has  everj^thing  old 
that  tourists  in  their  omni%orousness  see 
fit  to  demand. 

So  we  eat  the  lunch,  buy  the  linen — and 
then  a  second  dress-length  and  then  a 
third,  because  these  English  linens  are  so 
lovely  and  so  cheap.  .After  that,  we  hunt 
up  Miss  1  ucker.  And  sure  enough,  she 
has  the  garnets — her  sister  got  them  in 
Scotland  last  year,  set  in  that  fine  pale 
old  gold  that  one  almost  never  sees  any 
more.  Miss  Tucker  also  has  such  Georgian 
silver,  such  Irish  glass,  and  such  a  per- 
fectly gorgeous  old  Regency  table  that  we 
want  to  go  back,  buy  Glen  Duror,  and 
move  her  stock  over  en  masse. 

"And  have  you  been  to  Parliament.'" 
a  friend  asks  us.  "You  know  it's  the  oldest 
in  the  world,  except  the  one  in  London." 

And  so  we  climb  the  hill  to  the  Sessions 
House,  designed  by  a  Governor  who  doted 
on  arcades  and  towers  and  terra  cotta  and 
drew  the  plans  himself.  We  blunder  into 
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the  Supreme  Court  by  mistake — and 
wonder,  since  the  highest  crime  on  the 
island  is  bicycle  stealing,  what  can  thev 
have  to  do?  At  last  we  find  the  high, 
paneled  Assembly  Chamber  with  Lau- 
rence's grand  old  portraits  ot  Kmg  George 
III  and  Queen  Charlotte  filling  half  the 
end  of  it,  and  wmdows  to  the  floor  along 
the  walls. 

It's  summer  now,  and  the  august  mem- 
bers sit  pleasantly  in  white  linen  suits  and 
rise  to  talk,  it  seems  to  us,  much  more 
sensibly  than  we've  heard  them  do  in 
oil'^r  and  larger  congresses.  Bermuda  is 
so  compact  and  its  internal  matters  are 
so  well  knovNTi  to  even,-body  that  oraton,- 
would  be  wasted.  So  they  just  give  their 
opinions  and  sit  down.  Four  or  five  keen- 
looking  members  are  colored  men  who 
have  the  air  of  being  there  by  right  and 
not  on  sufferance. 

If  we  hadn't  promised  George  to  be 
back  on  Reid  Street,  we'd  like  to  stay 
here  and  find  out  whether  that  War 
Department  property  is  to  be  purchased 
or  not.  The  member  for  Somerset  wants 
it — or  is  he  the  one  who  doesn't.'  Anyhow, 
it's  all  most  interesting,  like  doing  Wash- 
ington through  the  wrong  end  of  a  field 
glass — tiny,  remote,  perfect,  and  so  noise- 
less. ...  By  the  time  we  get  back  to  St. 
Georges,  along  that  scented  road,  we'll 
have  to  have  the  candles  lighted  in  our 
carriage  lamps  .  .  .  candles  in  our  carriage 
lamps!  It  seems  as  though  we  must  be 
going  to  call  on  our  own  great-grand- 
mothers. 

Next  time  we  tear  ourselves  away  from 
Marmalade,  and  the  two  dogs,  and  the 
horse  who  used  to  run  in  the  Derby,  and 
the  bathing  beach  where  our  swimming  is 
coming  on  so  well,  we're  going  out  by 
water.  If  we  wanted  to  get  to  Hamilton 
in  an  hour  and  a  half — such  rapid  tran- 
sit!— we'd  hire  a  motor  boat.  As  it  is,  we 
don't  want  to  get  an\^vhere  in 
time  for  anything.  So  we'll  take 
a  sailboat  and  leave  it  all  to 
Vance.  He  and  his  assistant 
Wales  are  both  St.  Davids  men. 
children  of  that  race  that  quite 
looks  down  on  the  other  colored 
people  because  they're  partly 
Indian — a  mixture  due,  if  I  re- 
member rightly,  to  labor  im- 
ported from  America  in  the  early 
days.  There  is  no  highway  con- 
nection between  St.  Davids  and 
the  other  islands — nothing  but 
a  ferr\'.  There  is  a  single  ten-foot 
road  zigzagging  down  the  center, 
and  primitive  conditions  are  still 
to  be  met  with,  together  with  a 
flock  of  schooners  that  go  in  for 
serious  bootlegging,  and.  on  the 
other  shore,  some  of  the  loveli- 
est, lonehest  bathing  beaches  in 
all  Bermuda.  ■ 

That's  where  we'll  go  to  eat  our 
lunch,  doze  on  the  cream-colored  sand,  and 
swnm  around  in  water  too  clear  to  be  real, 
and  much  too  warm  to  be  strenuous 
about.  One  of  us  will  gather  shells — such 
wee  absurd  perfect  houses  to  have  been 


tossed  around  in  so  much  water.  How 
strange  they  look,  crowded  together  in 
the  green-lined  bowl  on  my  New  ^'ork 
typewriter  desk!  And  one  of  us  will  build 
a  sand  castle  without  a  single  modern 
improvement,  since  he  isn't  at  home  to 
plan  real-life  apartment  houses.  And  one 
of  us,  having  traveled  more  widely  than 
the  rest,  will  compare  the  blue  of  this 
little  bay  with  the  blue  that  circles  Sicily 
and  sweeps  .\lgiers. 

.■\nd  then  we'll  go  back  to  the  boat  and 
cruise  around  some  more  .  .  .  inlet  after 
perfect  inlet,  islands  that  twist  and  turn 
into  other  islands  as  they  do  in  the  Japan 
Sea. 

If  we  were  truly  earnest  souls,  of  course 
we'd  fish  instead  of  taking  so  aimless  a 
water  stroll.  Vance  tells  us  that  there  are 
296  different  kinds,  and  if  we  got  a  whale 
boat  or  a  sloop  with  a  well  to  keep  them 
alive,  we'd  be  spending  a  whole  day  on 
the  reefs.  Rockfish  grow  to  weigh  a  hun- 
dred pounds,  he  says:  but  we  don't  weigh 
so  much  more  than  that  ourselves  that 
we'd  welcome  a  long  hand  line  with  the 
r«"o  of  us  glued  to  opposite  ends  till  death 
did  us  part.  Besides,  a  fish  as  big  as  that 
seems  so  much  more  a  sentient  being  than 
a  little  pop-eyed  trout  .  .  .  pshaw,  we 
aren't  a  bit  consistent.  We  had  rockfish 
for  dinner  last  night,  and  we  ate  it  all. 
\\  ait  till  we  tell  that  friend  of  ours  who's 
keen  on  tarpon — also  golf — and  he'll  be 
here.  Can't  you  just  see  him,  lobster  pink 
and  heavenly  happy,  snapshotted  with 
his  prey? 

.  .  .  Ever\-  night  we  wander  down  the 
white  roadway  into  the  town  of  St. 
Georges  itself.  Xot  to  get  an  ice  cream 
soda — though  we  always  do.  and  it's  al- 
ways good.  Not  to  chat  with  the  liquid- 
eyed  BengaH  who  has  already  sold  us 
three  purses — though  he  knows  we  have 
our  minds  half  made  up  about  that  string 


Sr.  Georges  is  the  Itmeliest,  peac'  -  'ff 
rcorld — 'xhite  houses,  crooked 

: 1'iir.:  -hai  zt'-j'j:  as  ihe"  :. 


zrjom  in  the 
:ng  strefis, 
and  dvxn 


01  amber.  Not  to  look  at  the  old  house 
wiiere  King  William  IS'  stayed  while  he  was 
a  plain  oflRcer  in  the  Royal  Xa\y,  nor  at 
the  limestone  post  office  that  used  to  be  a 
jail  where  wicked  .American  revolution- 
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aries  were  put  behind  bars,  nor  even 
at  St.  Peters,  standing  at  the  top  of  its 
little  steps,  still  housing  the  lovely  old 
communion  service  presented  by  William 
III. 

No.  When  we  come  down  town  at 
night  we  come  for  the  sheer  splendor  of 
walking  in  the  middle  of  the  road  in  that 
cool,  sweet,  sea-borne  peace  that  lies 
between  the  stars  and  the  whiteness 
underfoot,  with  scarcely  a  street  light, 
and  those  there  are,  no  brighter  than  a 
tallow  dip. 

Those  little  dim-lit  groups — their  gos- 
sip must  be  so  gentle  as  they  linger  at  the 
doors.  Those  wandering  twos  and  threes — 
their  steps  are  so  unhurried,  their  laughter 
in  the  dark  so  rich,  so  untroubled  with 
thoughts  about  yesterday,  or  to-morrow, 
which  will  be  just  the  same.  The  lanes  go 
twisting  hillward,  and  the  velvet  dark 
pricked  out  with  little  lights  shows  a 
comer  here,  an  angle  there  in  shadow. 
The  steps  cut  in  the  rock  and  worn  so 
deep  go  up  and  up,  inviting  us  to  follow. 
The  gardens  nod  over  the  walls — banana 
fronds,  a  rubber  tree,  passion  flowers, 
and  then  a  gorgeous  smashing  night- 
blooming  cereus  that  looks  as  though  a 
mad  modem  had  just  invented  it. 

By  and  by  we  wander  down  to  Market 
Square.  This  is  where  we  landed  from  the 
tender  and  took  our  first  carriage — and 
got  by  with  two  hundred  cigarettes. 
To-night  it  looks  as  wide  and  shadow\- 
and  timeless  as  though  it  had  never  seen 
a  tourist.  Just  a  few  silent,  motionless 
figures  sitting  on  the  low  balustrade 
around  the  flagpole  in  the  middle — never 
any  more,  never  any  less,  mere  dream- 
ing silhouettes  against  the  wash  of  the 
dark. 

Listen — what  was  that?  It  can't  be — 
but  it  is.  "Annie  Laurie"  couldn't  sound 
half  as  old.  This  piano  is  tinkhng  out. 

"In  the  Shade  of  the  Old  Apple 
Tree" — shades  of  our  youth!  It 
;.  comes    from    the    Town  Hall, 

w4iere  they're  having  mo\-ies  to- 
night. And  up  the  outside  stair- 
^  way  goes  a  processional,  weirdly 

half-hghted  figures  in  a  slowly 
mounting  fneze — black,  white, 
and  black  again. 

How  glad  we  are  that  we  know 
their  immemorial  conservatism, 
their  satisfaction  with  life  as  it 
always  was.  They'll  see  motor 
cars  aplent>- — but  they  won't 
allow  one  here.  They'll  look  at 
suburban  developments,  broken 
out  in  a  rash  of  patios,  campa- 
niles, and  coliseums  that  tum  in- 
to filling  stations.  But  they  won't 
tear  down  their  lovely  sugar  loaf 
houses  and  build  others.  Are 
these  Bermudians  bom  wise  above 
the  sons  of  men?  Or  have  they 
missed  a  di^^ne  contagion  of 
progress  that  couldn't  leap  the  568  miles 
across  from  Cape  Hatteras?  Sitting  here 
in  Xew  York  between  my  t>-pewriter  and 
my  sea  shells,  all  I  know  is  that  I  want  to 
go  back. 
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To  keep  pace  urith  the  new 
race  that  ethnologists  say  is 
coming  into  being  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  there  is  being 
developed  in  the  desert  region 
of  southern  Calijornia  a  new 
type  of  country  living  that  is 
expressing  itself  in  terms  of 


DESERT  HOMES 


A  new  type 
of  country  life 
developed  in  California 


desert  homes  and  resorts. 
Above  is  La  Quinta,  typically 
Spanish  in  architecture  and 
furnishings,  which  stands  at 
the  base  of  Mount  San  Ja- 
cinto in  the  Coachilla  Valley. 
Below,  El  Mirador  at  Palm 
Springs 


tf  -^  1-^ 
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ON   NASSAU'S   SUNNY  SANDS 

WHERE    WINTER    DONS    SUMMEr's  DRESS 

Photographs  by  Fred  Armbrister 
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A  Wanderer  in  Tunisia 

Memories  of  the  Barbary  Coast 
by  LOUIS  GOLDING 


A 


A  beggar  oj 
the  desert 


THE  sun  sets 
haggardly  be- 
yond the  Atlan- 
tic cloud-wrack,  invest- 
ing with  a  phantom  of 
color  this  avenue  of  sky- 
scrapers, I  begin  at 
length  to  understand 
why,  of  all  my  travel- 
ing in  strange  lands,  my  wanderings  in 
Tunisia  have  so  subdued  me,  soul  and 
body.  When  I  set  my  memories  of  other 
lands  beside  my  memories  of  Tunisia — 
a  tawny  chain  that  links  Carthage  with 
Kairouan,  Kairouan  with  the  island 
of  Djerba — Spain  seems  melancholy  and 
barren,  Sicily  seems  melodramatic,  Greece 
seems  cold,  abstract,  intellectual.  There 
is  such  fervor  in  Tunisia  as  I  have  not  met 
before,  fervor  of  blue  sea,  of  blinding 
light,  of  enchanting  color,  of  inexorable 
desert.  It  is  a  fervor  that  henceforth  in- 
vests the  blood,  till  the  eye  can  at  will 
expunge  the  accidents  of  the  landscape 
that  for  the  moment  surrounds  it  and  can 
recreate  the  heaped  domes  of  Tunis,  when 
it  so  desires,  or  the  self-mirroring  palm 
trees  in  the  oasis  of  Nefta,  or  the  fervid 
light  and  darkness  of  the  bazaars  in  Sfax. 

So  that  now,  sitting  at  my  desk  over 
against  this  New  York  window,  the  sun 
seems  no  longer  to  be  setting  down  an 
avenue  of  ferro-concrete  towers,  but  down 
the  infinite  camel-colored  sand  wastes. 
The  towers  rise  out  of  the  haze  of  Tunis. 
I  hear  no  creak  of  brewers'  drays,  no 
peremptory'  hoot  of  cars.  Once  more  the 
faint  babble  of  the  bazaars  is  borne  to  me 
on  the  willful  wind.  I  can  almost  hear  the 
antique  middle  sea  lipping  the  prostrate 
splendor  of  Carthage  across  the  flamingo- 
haunted  lagoons.  But  a  sound  rises  louder 


than  all  these,  louder  for  fear  that  it  shall 
be  submerged  in  the  annihilating  desert 
wind.  It  is  the  roar  of  Christian  carnival 
in  this  antique  Muslim  city. 

You  will  see  that  a  man's  memories  of 
Tunisia  are  ordered  neither  in  place, 
time,  nor  theology.  For  indeed  was  there 
ever  so  inextricable  a  tangle  of  cultures 
and  creeds.''  In  the  oasis  of  Tozeur  you 
will  come  suddenly  upon  a  ruined  Turkish 
minaret  based  upon  a  few  courses  of  heavy 
Roman  masonry.  It  is  the  Roman  masonry 
which  seems  persistent,  triumphant,  and 
the  Muslim  minaret — though  a  thousand 
years  younger — to  be  a  mournful  ruin. 
Or  as  your  train  bears  you  southward 
toward  the  mysterious  country  of  the 
troglodytes — the  dwellers  in  holes  in  the 
ground  and  holes  in  the  rock — one  mo- 
ment your  eye  may  be  appalled  by  the 
sandy  vacancy  and  the  next  the  whole 
horizon  seems  to  be  filled  by  the  circuit 
of  a  monstrous  Roman  amphitheatre, 
the  arena  of  El  Djem.  In  that  pale  solitude 
it  seems  vaster  even  than  the  Coliseum 
in  Rome,  which  you  remember  to  be 
merely  a  feature  in  a  spectacle  and  not 
to  invest  the  whole  heavens,  as  El  Djem 
does  here.  But  now  so  utterly  desolate  is 
that  place  where  once  strong  men  and 
lovely  ladies  crowded  the  colored  tiers, 
that  here  in  El  Djem  the  few  lank  Bed- 
ouins who  stalk  under  the  lee  of  the 
ruins  have  the  grandeur  of  kings  and  they 
wear  their  turbans  like  crowns. 

Or  at  the  remotest  end  of  Tunisia,  you 
stumble  upon  that  Island  of  the  Lotus- 
Eaters,  now  known  as  Djerba,  whither 
Odysseus  was  blown  by  a  storm  at  the 
beginning  of  his  wanderings,  Here  his 
sailors  were  given  the  lotus  to  eat,  and 
so  entrancing  was  the  taste  of  it  that  the 


memory  of  their  homeland,  Ithaca,  ebbed 
from  their  minds.  And  here  to  this  day  the 
lotus  grows  and  you  may  drink  a  wine 
distilled  from  it,  sitting  on  the  yellow 
sands  which  rim  the  island  and  gazing 
toward  those  fluted  domes  and  exquisite 
minarets  which  make  Djerba  an  island  of 
moony  fantasy  rather  than  tangible  fact. 

A  strange  journey  lies  before  you  if  you 
would  attain  that  fabulous  island.  Twice 
or  three  times  a  month  a  snorting  little 
steamboat  sets  out  thence  from  Tunis. 
Or  you  may  take  the  long  train  journey 
by  Sousse  and  Sfax  into  the  arid  south, 
where  the  palms  of  the  oasis  of  Gabes  rise 
against  the  shallow  sea.  Thence  a  fan- 
tastic motor  vehicle  proceeds  into  its 
most  mysterious  territory — the  country 
of  the  troglodytes,  the  cave-dwellers, 
whom  Herodotus  encountered  here  some 
centuries  before  Christ,  and  whose  furni- 
ture and  garments  are  now  no  more  com- 
plex than  they  were  then.  You  halt  for  a 
time  in  the  incredible  town  of  Medenine, 
where  the  houses  are  caves  torn  out  of  the 
flanks  of  hills  and  thrust  up  bodily  into 
the  teeth  of  the  sun.  Hot  hours  lie  before 
you  among  the  jackal-haunted  dunes. 
Then  at  the  edge  of  the  brown  hills  where 
half  a  dozen  surly  camels  contemplate  the 
cud,  a  more  antique  craft  awaits  you  than 
Odysseus  ventured  in.  Strange  noises 
issue  from  its  bowels.  Its  mast  is  engirdled 
by  a  pattern  of  horns.  The  Arabs  take 
theii  places  with  their  thick  hoods  drawn 
over  their  brows.  Till  at  length,  after 
such  laborious  journeying,  you  set  foot  in 
the  Island  of  the  Lotus-Eaters. 

All  your  memories,  I  say,  will  flow  into 
each  other — the  scorpion-eating  dervishes, 
the  lotus-eating  Greeks,  Sicilians  and 
Spaniards,  negroes  from  Soudan,  Kabyles 
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Above.  The  incredible  tozvn 
of  Midenine,  where  the 
houses  are  caves  torn  out  of 
the  flanks  of  the  hills  and 
thrust  up  bodily  into  the 
teeth  of  the  sun 


Transportation  on  the  Bar- 
bary   Coast  —  an  Algerian 
silho  uette 


from  Morocco.  But  for  my  own  part.  I 
shall  always  hear  the  roar  of  Christian 
carnival  above  the  tumult  when  I  recall 
Tunisia,  for  it  was  on  the  last  day  of 
carnival  that  I  first  entered  this  motley 
fairyland.  And  yet  the  masks  and  the 
grotesque  costumes  of  the  revelers  seemed 
singularly  gratuitous,  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  women  in  this  land  are  masked  all 
the  year  'round  from  century  to  century, 
and  no  factitious  costume  could  be  more 
grotesque  than  the  natural  attire  of  most 
Tunisians.  Your  eyes  fall  upon  some  Arab 
sheik  whose   burnous  sweeps  down  in 


magnificent  folds  over  his  shoulders  and 
whose  hood  is  drawn  across  his  head, 
though  the  fierce  sun  is  twanging  back 
from  the  white  walls  with  a  noise  of  wires. 
Yet,  fantastically,  he  is  a  hero  only  to 
the  knee-cap.  Below  it  his  bare  legs  ex- 
tend, encased  in  a  pair  of  cheap  gay 
socks  from  Lyons,  fastened  round  the 
brown  skin  by  a  pair  of  garters  from  Not- 
tingham or  Philadelphia.  The  Jewish 
women  sweep  by  clad  m  enormous 
billowing  white  trousers  and  lovely 
fringed  shawls  of  white  satin  that 
sweep  down  to  the  heel.  In  the  shadow 
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of  the  w-alls,  the  Muslim  women  lurk 
with  their  two-fold  veils  drawn  over  their 
brows  and  faces,  leaving  only  their  eyes 
free.  This  vast  Bedouin  from  the  Sahara 
fringes  is  their  overlord.  His  jealous  eyes 
watch  out  for  any  imprudence  on  the  part 
of  a  pert  Frenchman  or  an  ardent  Sicilian. 

But  on  that  day  of  carnival  he  did  not 
need  to  look  too  carefully.  The  Christians 
were  preoccupied  with  their  own  mas- 
querade. Confetti  billowed  out  upon  the 
crystal  air.  Rattles  creaked.  Trumpets 
blared.  This  w  ay,  where  the  forefathers  of 
these  revelers  marched  to  destroy  Carth- 
age, their  mexorable  enemy,  the  great 
decorated  carts  of  geisha  girls  and  Hon- 
olulu maidens  rumbled  between  the  ranks 
of  subject  Islam  and  over  the  scattered 
dust  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

Well  might  the  Muslim  smile  in  the 
depths  of  his  beard.  The  nights  of  his  own 
revelry  were  at  hand,  the  fierce  throbbing 
nights  of  Ramadan.  During  the  thud 
thud  of  the  insidious  desert  drums  and 
the  long  wail  of  the  desert  pipes,  all 
this  Christian  merrymaking  would  seem 
tame  as  a  school-children's  Sunday  out- 
ing. .  .  .  Swiftly  in  my  own  ears  the  pipes 
and  the  drums  reassert  themselves.  The 
trees  in  the  nipped  park  shed  their  de- 
laying leaves,  the  electric  standards  in 
the  avenues  cast  aside  their  flowers  of 
light.  Both  are  whitely  transformed  into 
the  minarets  of  Kairouan,  the  holy  city. 
.•\11  their  parapets  are  rimmed  with  lights. 
I  here  is  no  knowledge  now  of  the  Chris- 
tian invader  of  this  Arab  land.  The  sons 
of  the  Prophet  are  your  companions.  You 
sip  the  cinnamon-scented  tea  with  them, 
cross-legged  on  the  straw-matted  plat- 
forms of  their  cafes.  They 
pass  from  hand  to  hand 
the  long  ebony  pipe,  whose 
bowl  is  chased  so  cun- 
ningly with  silver.  You  ac- 
cept it  gravely  in  your 
turn,  drawing  down  the 
potent  kif  \nx.o  your  lungs. 

But  no  dream  that  the 
insidious  kif  may  impose 
upon  you  will  be  stranger 
than  the  reality  of  Kairo- 
uan in  the  tumult  of 
Ramadan.  For  this  is  the 
month  when  the  Prophet 
fasted  all  day  long,  receiv- 
ing the  Koran  from  Allah 
through  the  mouth  of 
his  arch  angel.  This 
month  the  Prophet  fasted 
and  so  must  we.  But  at  night,  at  night, 
after  the  great  gun  booms,  a  true 
believer  shall  make  merry.  Here  and  there  ' 
are  booths  of  dancing  dolls.  Here  and 
there  are  booths  of  more  disturbing,  more 
alluring  dancers.  But  when  the  mood  for 
sterner  stuff  falls  upon  you,  you  may  see 
Mustapha  enchant  his  four  deadly  snakes 
from  their  wicker  basket.  You  are  a  guest 
of  honor  and  they  seat  you  six  inches 
away  from  the  sliding  snakes.  Their 
forked  black  tongues  dart  in  and  out 
furiously.  Gradually  the  wail  of  the 
desert  bagpipes  numbs  them,  the  drums 
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stupefy  them  till  they  are  poised  erect 
Hke  a  sculptor's  snakes,  carved  out  of  cold 
jade.  You,  too,  in  your  turn,  will  he 
numhed  hy  the  drums  and  the  hagpipcs. 
You  must  get  away  into  the  desert,  into 
the  absolute  silence,  or  you  will  never  hear 
a  thrush  sing  clearly  again  in  the  green 
dells  of  your  homeland  or  a  skylark  over 
the  windy  uplands. 

When  at  length  you  arrive  at  an  oasis, 
you  will  not  be  certain  that  there  is  any 
dell  or  upland  at  home  where  you  will 
hear  the  thrush  or  skylark  so  clearly  as 
there,  it  is  because  there  the  thrush  and 
skylark  sing  in  the  heart  and  not  in  the 
ear.  Everything  you  have  known  and 
experienced  becomes  refined  in  this  va- 
cancy to  its  essential  self.  Things  that 
are  of  no  worth  and  have  all  your  life 
long  imposed  on  you,  dissipate  like  a  puff 
of  cloud  into  the  concave  of  the  burning 
heavens.  I  bid  you  go,  for  instance,  to  the 
oasis  of  Nefta  on  the  edge  of  the  barren 
inland  sea  called  the  Chott  Djerid.  There 
at  length  you  will  attain  philosophy.  You 
will  study  the  shapes  of  the  palm  trees 
reflected  in  the  waters  of  the  oasis,  and 
attain  a  sort  of  clairvoyance  in  which 
everything  you  have  known  murkily  will 
be  clear,  the  false  and  the  true  be  forever 
disentangled.  Or  turning  your  eyes  from 
the  fantastic  lines  of  the  palms,  you  will 
be  content  for  many  hours  to  sit  in  the 
shadow  of  the  mosque  and  trace  meaning- 
less designs  in  the  hot  sun — and  they  will 
have  more  meaning  than  any  words  you 
have  ever  heard  or  spoken. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  such  a  state  of 
luminous  wisdom  should  fall  upon  you 
in  the  oasis  of  Nefta.  I  doubt  if  there  is  a 
lovelier  place  on  the  round 

globe.    Its    loveliness    is  ,   

so  extreme  precisely  be- 
cause  it  is  set  at  the  heart  \ 
of  two  deserts — the  desert 
of  sand  and  the  desert 
of  salt  marsh,  of  which 
the  name  is  the  Chott 
Djerid.  And  in  the  opposed 
desert,  the  wilderness  of 
sand,  hardly  a  jackal, 
even,  haunts  those 
bleached  dunes.  It  is  to 
atone  for  this  twofold 
desolation  that  Nefta 
concentrates  within  its 
palm-ringed  circuit  the 
wealth  and  greenness  of 
a  dozen  provinces.  The 
upper  air  is  held  by  the 
great  feathery  branches  of  palms;  the 
middle  air  by  the  boughs  of  trees  so 
friendly  and  familiar  as  pear  and  cherry 
and  apple.  The  lower  levels  are  an  in- 
tricate tangle  of  vegetables,  whose  pat- 
tern the  slashing  sun  repeats  on  the  bright 
soil  below-.  The  waters  of  the  oasis  issue 
in  a  thousand  seeping  springs  from  under 
a  vast  hollowed  mound  that  they  call 
La  Corbeille.  The  waters  join  into  sweet 
deep  channels  which  now  and  again 
widen  into  bathing  pools  where  you,  too, 
may  splash  among  the  Arab  youths  under 
the  giant  palms.  In  a  pool  not  far  away 


HQ 


Above.  Entrance  to  the  suk 
{bazaar)  of  Kirwan  where 
Eastern  splendor  seems  con- 
centrated in  the  jewels,  silks, 
and  prayer  rugs  that  are 
gathered  here  for  the  buying 


The  essence  of  the  Orient — 
the  flat-roofed  skyline  of 
Kirwan 


the  jealously  secluded  women  take  their 
bath,  each  wrapped  in  the  folds  of  a  great 
loose  gow  n.  They  have  done  no  more  than 
to  take  off  their  jewelry  which  little 
Fatma  is  guarding  for  them  on  the 
bank. 

Never  did  you  see  such  colossal  bands 
of  beaten  silver  as  they  wear  upon  their 
ankles  and  above  their  elbows,  or  such 
ear-rings — large  as  a  full  moon — or  such 
clasps  of  hammered  silver  to  fasten  to- 
gether the  gowns  they  themselves  have 
woven  under  the  tents  of  camel  skins  on 
the  edge  of  the  oasis. 


But  let  no  son  of  the  Prophet  perceive 
you  looking  that  way.  The  dagger  he 
carries  hidden  in  the  folds  of  his  burnous 
is  long  and  sharp.  It  were  better  that 
you  had  not  walked  forth  out  of  your  far 
city  into  this  fervid  land;  that  the  electric 
standards  there  had  remained  electric 
standards,  suffering  no  conversion  into 
fluted  dome  and  soaring  minaret;  that 
your  wits  had  never  been  stolen  away  by 
desert  drum  and  pipe,  thudding,  thudding 
away  insistently  and  shrilling  out  from 
some  dusky  covert  of  the  oasis  into  the 
crvstal  air. 
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r  HE    ROOM  Oh' 

D  U  L  C I  E      M  c  C  U  L 

y1  purge  ceiling  of  simple  design,  which  drops 
down  to  cover  the  ugly  beams  so  often  seen  in 
houses  of  modern  steel  construction,  gives  a 
pleasing  effect  in  this  living  room.  The  plaster 
walls  are  painted  antique  walnut,  and  built-in 
bookcases,  recessing  the  windows  and  radiators. 


1  H  E  MONTH 

LOUGH,  Decorator 

bring  the  room  into  symmetrical  line.  The  color 
scheme  embraces  tobacco  tints,  red  damask,  and 
old  blues,  and  these  are  repeated  in  the  colors  of 
the  crewel  curtains,  unifying  the  whole  and  mak- 
ing a  delightful  ensemble.  In  the  New  York  home 
of  Mrs.  Harold  Stern 
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Wind-swept  pines  on  the 
summit  of  Table  Moun- 
tain in  the  Sierra  Madre- 
San  Gabriel  range,  on 
the  way  to  the  camp 
of  Big  Pines 


Winter  Sports  in  California 

Skating,  skiing,  and  tobogganing  in  a  summer  land 
by  VIRGINIA  JUNE 


THERE  was  no  denying  the  thrill 
of  it,  though  imagination  was 
taxed  to  believe  that  we  should 
really  enter  a  winter  land  of  snow-covered 
forests,  the  scene  of  winter  sports  and 
merrymaking,  before  luncheon. 

It  was  mid-winter  in  southen  California. 
The  sunshine  lay  warm  over  Los  An- 
geles as  we  passed  through  palm-lined 
streets.  In  places  grateful  shade  was  af- 
forded by  very  large  pepper  trees  which 
waved  their  soft  feathery  green  branches 
in  the  crisp  morning  air.  A  cool  breeze  was 
coming  in  from  the  south  where  only  a 
few  miles  away  the  blue  Pacific  rolled  its 
white  surf  up  on  a  sun-drenched  beach. 

Flowers  were  blooming  luxuriantly 
all  over  the  city,  roses,  calla  lilies,  sweet 
peas,  violets,  and  numberless  other  varie- 
ties of  plant,  shrub,  and  vine.  It  was  mag- 
ical summer  time  in  everything  but  the 
calendar,  which  told  us  flatly  that  it  was 
January.  Incredulous,  we  were  going  out 
to  prove  it. 

Our  host  said,  "In  Angelus  National 
Forest  we'll  show  you  winter  sports  —  all 
sorts  of  recreation  in  such  a  magnificent 
winter  setting  as  you  have  never  even 
visioned." 

North  then,  through  a  number  of  small 
towns  in  the  San  Fernando  Valley,  the 
invigorating  air  from  the  ocean  following 
us  on  up  until  we  entered  the  foothills, 
and  then  the  mountains  of  the  Sierra 
Madre  range,  with  their  deep  cool  canyons. 

Every  mile  we  were  going  up,  and  every 
frequent  turn  on  that  wonderful  mountain 
road  disclosed  new  and  more  impressive 


scenery,  and  the  greens,  tans,  browns,  and 
reds  of  mountain  vegetation  and  rock 
formation,  with  an  occasional  glimpse  of 
tar-away  places  as  we  circled  a  great  clifi^. 

When  an  altitude  of  4,000  feet  or  more 
had  been  reached  we  came  to  where  our 
way  sloped  down  to  Antelope  Valley  and 
the  great  Mojave  Desert.  We  skirted  the 
edge  of  the  desert  for  miles,  then  passed 
through  seemingly  endless  stretches  of 
sand  and  sage  brush,  and  joshua  trees 
whose  grotesque  shapes  stood  immovable 
against  the  clear  sky  and  distant  moun- 
tain line — strange,  uncouth  sentinels. 

No  lingering  in  the  desert  now  with  all 
its  strange  fascination.  "The  time  for 
that,"  we  were  told,  "is  in  the  early  spring 
when  it  is  unbelievably  beautiful  with  wild 
flower  bloom." 

We  were  seekmg  wmter  now;  as  the 
miles  were  magically  left  behind  us  with 
the  wizardry  of  modern  transportation, 
we  came  to  the  higher  altitudes  and  snow. 
Snow  at  last,  with  roads  slippery  from 
much  travel — the  amount  of  traffic  on 
high  mountain  roads  is  always  surprising 
to  the  newcomer — so  now  chains  were  put 
on  the  car  that  the  big  climb  might  be 
mere  easily  negotiated,  and  for  us  who 
rode  on  a  happy  quest  a  safer  entry  as- 
sured into  the  winter  wonderland. 

The  climbing  became  steeper;  we  were 
nearing  the  Sierra  Madre-San  Gabriel 
ranges  and  the  great  snow-covered  green 


Since  the  trail  was  broken  and  it 
was  a  glorious  afternoon,  a  hike 
before  dinner  was  plainly  indicated 
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at  Angelas  Natiooal  Forest: 
wfaere  giant  ydloMr  pine,  feffrey  pine, 
whitt  fir.  and  ocfaer  tree  species 
the  ranges  up  their  mighty  slopes  and  oo 
the  range  levels  to  Table  Mountain,  a 
plateau  at  the  summit  of  Blue  Ridge  at 
Big  Pines,  8,500  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  mountain  road  as  we  neared  Big 
Pines  Camp  vas  just  wide  enough  for  laige 
vefaides  to  pass  each  other  safely.  To  die 
r^ht.  sheer  cfifs  rose  high  above  the  road. 
On  the  left  deep  wxmded  canyons  lay  far 
bdow.  always  green  because  they  are  for 
the  most  part  conifers.  Each  turn  in  the 
road — and  they  were  many — revealed 
some  new  view  of  masterpieces  fashioned 
by  Nature  of  saow  in  the  pine  forests. 

Shouts  of  laughter  reached  us  before  a 
turn  in  the  road  brought  mto  fon  view 
several  groups  of  skaters  00  Jackson  Lake. 
Xo  doubt  at  aH  about  their  enjoyment 
of  a  really  biood-dngling  winter  sport. 

In  the  short  interval  before  we  arrived 
at  the  very  hospitable  and  coan- 
fartable  lodge,  with  its  great 
roaring  log  fire  g"Mi«"g  out  a 
warm  udoome,  the  happy  buoy- 
ant fife  of  this  mountam  leson 
ln'canw;  apparent,  bport  oos^ 
tmnes  in  gay  colors  gave  a 
cheerful  nooe  to  the  white  of  the 
snowy  settiiig  and  the  dark 
green  of  pine  and  fir  under  their 
snowy  oovenqg. 

Big  PinesCamp  is  in  beautifiil 
Swartout  Valley.  7x100  feet  above 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  Though  the 
tide  had  been  103  miles  from  Los 
aAngeles,  it  had  seemed  neidier 
long  nor  difficult.  The  road  is 
kept  open  with  snow  plows 
thraqghout  the  wmter 
firam  late  November  untQ  eailv 


Miv.  c  •'•i  c-:r.i:r.:r.i  be:r.s  miinrainctl 
trc<n  the  sac'W  Imes.  wncre  the  fall  ii 
Ugfar.  on  up  to  the  deep  levels  and  the 
big  drifts  that  are  flung  about  by  the 
mountam  wmds. 

We  were  keen  to  suetch  our  legs  in  a 
long  hike  through  the  pine  forest.  The 
temperature  is  mild  up  here,  with  no  diiD 
in  the  air,  15  degrees  above  being  as  low  as 
the  thermometer  ever  drops. 

.As  we  made  our  way  throng  a  broken 
trail,  sunlight  fiefl  in  banners  of  fight 
throq^  the  openings  between  trees, 
brilliant  splashes  on  the  dear  white 
snow.  SmaD  forest  folk — rabbits,  squir- 
rels, and  little  brown  chipmunks — scam- 
pered through  the  trees  unafiraid. 

There  are  many  larger  animak  running 
firee  in  .Angdus  Forest  but  aD  are  protected 
by  National  Park  laws.  \^'ithin  its  own 
limits  of  5JS50  acres.  Big  Pines  has  its  own 
wild  life  preset  %e  with  increasing  %aiiet> 
and  numbers.  Some  dm  this  large  group 


o(  animals  will  be  leased  from  any  re- 
stricnons  and  free  to  roam  throughout 
a  large  territory  in  safety.  Our  visit  to 
their  domain  on  a  range  some  distance 
from  camp  had  to  be  left  for  another 
day. 

On  this  afternoon  other  lovers  of  the 
pine  forests  were  encountered  on  the 
trails.  Mstas  of  especial  beauty  were 
pointed  out  and  in  the  late  afternoon,  a 
greatly  angmoited  company,  we  started 
down  the  trail,  carrying  with  us  memories 
of  a  sunset  beyond  distant  mountain 
peaks  of  such  glory  of  color  that  it  could 
nevu-  be  forgotten. 

Nearing  Swartout  Valley  Lodge  we 
were  attracted  by  a  large  group  of  tobog- 
ganers, and  stopped  to  watch  them  as  they 
waited  their  turns  on  the  long  dide.  Later. 
moonU^it  from  an  almost  round  pale 
gold  disk  fell  on  snow-laden  pines  and 
firs,  on  merry  groups  abroad  with  sledges 
and  skates;  within  the  dub  house  a  bugle 
fireplace  almost  filled  one  end  of 
the  long  roam,  and  pine  logs 
sent  oat  their  fragrant  warmth, 
whfle  pine  boa^is  brought  in- 
side the  incense  of  the  woods. 

As  the  days  followed  each 
other,  tooswifthr  for  some  of  us. 
ding,  dedgin^.  tobogganing. 
r.oTseback  rides  to  far  places 
on  the  bridle  paths,  long  tramps 
through  the  pine  forests,  deigh 
riding,  and  snowball  battles  of 
CAiitiiig  proportions.  aD  shared 
in  popularity  wrt!-  r^e  gay  and 
happy  groups- 


attii  skaters  i* 


f«0-  vattr  spelts  im  swwnttr 
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The  evolution  of  Pretty 
Brook  Farm  zvas  de- 
scribed in  last  month's 
issue,  and  the  interiors 
of  the  farmhouse  are 
presented  here  as  a  se- 
quel. At  left:  looking 
from  the  stair  hall  out 
across  the  sheep  meadow, 
which  is  separated  from 
the  lawn  by  a  haha  ditch 
— an  example  of  plan- 
ning for  the  intimate 
relation  of  the  indoors  to 
the  out  of  doors.  Below, 
the  entrance  hall,  looking 
toward  the  steps  thai  lead 
down  to  the  living  room. 
The  old  corner  fireplace 
with  its  simple  pine  over- 
mantel is  a  survival  of 
the  original  farmhouse 


PHOTOGRAPHS  BV   s.    H,  GOTTSCHO 


PRETTY  BROOK  FARMHOUSE 

at  Princeton,  N.  J. 

ARTHUR    C.    HOLDKN    AND  ASSOCIATKS 
A rchitect  s 
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Above.  In  the  living  room  the  woodwork  is  knotty  pine 
in  natural  waxed  finish,  harmonizing  marvelously  with 
he  walnut-pegged  floor  of  random  width  oak  planks. 
French  windows  open  to  the  south,  and  the  end  window 
lets  in  the  late  afternoon  sun 


Below.  The  study,  formerly  the  living  room  oj  the  orig- 
inal farmhouse.  The  dentil  molding  of  the  old  fireplace 
is  echoed  in  the  new  cornice,  and  a  decorative  map,  re- 
produced by  Stanley  Roland  from  a  survey  of  the  farm 
in  pre-Revolutionary  days,  forms  the  overmantel 


FE 


Above.  A  difficult  piece  of  design  in  the  living  access  to  the  owner's  study.  Belozv,  the  owner's 

room.  At  left  of  the  bookcases  three  steps  lead  up  bedroom,  where  the  woodwork  is  painted  <i  soft 

to  the  entrance  hall,  and  to  the  right  is  a  private  buff  to  harmonize  with  the  pastoral  paper,  and 

stair  to  the  owner's  suite   above.   The  right-hand  the  hangings  are  blue.  Kerstine  Taube  cooperated 

section  of  the  bookcase  is  movable,  giving  secret  with  the  architects  on  the  decorations 
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Above.  The  main  building 
of  the  development,  the 
administration  building, 
is  a  fanciful  conception  of 
the  palace  of  Khusrau 
Shah  in  the  "Tale  of  the 


Two  Cadettes,"  modern- 
ized to  meet  twentieth 
century  needs.  It  is  a 
composite  of  the  import- 
ant Oriental  styles  repre- 
sented in  the  "Arabian 


Bernhardt  Muller 

Architect 

Photographs  by 

John  Wallace  Gillies 


Nights."  At  lower  left,  the 
courtyard,  and  lower  right 
the  garden  of  the  adminis- 
tration building,  the  latter 
inspired  by  the  Princess 
Periezade's  garden 


The  Arabian  Nights  in  America 


A  RCHITECTURE  may  well  be  re- 
Z_\     garded  as  "the  mind  of  a  nation 
A.  given  form  in  granite,"  and  when 

viewed  in  this  light  it  takes  on  new  in- 
terest. It  ceases  to  be  merely  compilations 
of  building  materials  and  becomes  a  liv- 
ing, vital  thing,  redundant  with  creative 
imagination  and  inspiration. 

In  Muhammadan  architecture,  the 
great  mosques,  with  their  picturesque 
minarets  from  which  the  muezzin  called 
the  faithful  to  turn  toward  Mecca  in 
prayer,  reflect  the  atmosphere  of  the  des- 
ert environment  with  all  the  rich  fantasy 
of  theOriental  mind.  Ruskin  in  his  "  Stones 
of  Venice"  speaks  of  the  pointed  and  ex- 
travagantly foliated  arch  as  symbolical 
of  the  Arab's  intense  love  for  excitement, 
and  the  horizontal  bars  of  color  with  which 
he  covers  large  surfaces  as  the  expression 


A  fascinating  architectural  fantasy 

by  AMALIE  THOMSEN 

of  the  level  of  the  desert — "The  Arab 
banished  all  imagination  of  creature  form 
from  his  temples,  and  proclaimed  from 
their  minarets,  'There  is  no  god  but 
God.'" 

In  interesting  contrast  to  the  imagina- 
tion in  construction  expressed  by  the 
designers  of  our  modern  sky  scrapers,  in 
their  vast  conceptions  of  stupendous 
heaven-aspiring  masses,  is  the  literary 
imagination  imparted  to  architecture  by 
Bernhardt  E.  Muller  in  his  creation  of 
a  city  at  Opa-Locka,  Florida,  where  he 
has  built  an  architectural  fantasj'  based 
on  a  great  literary  work,  the  "Arabian 
Nights."  His  concept  is  an  innovation, 
as  literature  has  perhaps  never  before 
been  expressed  in  terms  of  architecture. 

But  nothing  could  be  more  stirring  to 
one's  creative  thought  than  the  wonderland 


of  the  "Arabian  Nights  Entertainments" 
in  whose  spell  one  is  transported  from  our 
"matter-of-fact  world  to  the  land  of 
imagination,  the  land  of  the  puissant 
spirits  who  work  the  weal  and  woe  of  man 
and  mingle  with  him  quite  naturally." 
The  land  of  magicians  and  enchanters, 
where  soaring  palaces  of  gold  and  jewels 
are  created  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  and 
vanish  as  miraculously;  where  princes  are 
instantly  transported  on  magic  carpets; 
where  animals  talk  and  humans  take  on 
animal  forms;  where  retinues  of  slaves, 
bearing  traj  s  of  precious  stones  as  numer- 
ous as  the  sands  of  the  sea,  are  material- 
ized by  the  rubbing  of  a  lamp;  where  the 
opulence  of  the  court  of  Haroun  Al-Rashid 
is  depicted  in  all  its  sensuous  richness. 

This  extravagant  imagery  of  the  Orient 
fired  the  imagination  of  the  architect, 
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and  in  fancy  he  saw  a  great  phantom  city 
of  domes  pihng  fabulously  upon  domes, 
soaring  minarets,  a  vast  Oriental  fairy- 
land, which  he  has  reduced  to  a  fascinat- 
ing realit}^  in  Florida. 

In  transmuting  the  "Arabian  Nights" 
into  stone  and  mortar,  Aladdin's 
lamp  would  no  doubt  have  been 
most  helpful  in  overcoming  the 
difficulties  entailed  in  requiring  in- 
animate matter  to  speak  the  written 
language  of  the  Orient.  From  his 
reading  of  the  tales  the  architect 
created  his  own  fanciful  conception 
of  it,  modifying  his  flights  of  im- 
agination to  present-day  living  re- 
quirements. 

In  planning  this  city  the  archi- 
tect developed  his  theme  by  using 
a  story  for  each  of  the  important 
buildings  and  by  naming  the  streets 
in  relation  to  them. 

The  main  boulevards  were  named 
for  the  most  important  characters  of 
the  stories:  as  Shahrazad,  in  com- 
memoration of  her  whose  fancy  wove  the 
delectable  tales;  Dunyazad  Avenue  forher 
sister;  Jann  Avenue  for  the  jann  or  jinn, 
the  good  and  evil  genies.  Each  island  in 
the  boulevard  and  radiating  streets  harks 
back  to  one  of  the  best  known  of  the 
narratives,  and  the  buildings  on  these 
streets  were  designed  to  illustrate  those 
assigned  to  them.  The  thread  of  the 
stories  was  interlaced  throughout  the 
development  not  only  in  the  names  of  the 
streets  and  buildings,  but  also  in  the 
street  signs  and  lights,  the  gardens  and 
parks. 

In  weaving  the  spell  of  his  imagery, 
the  architect  used  as  his  inspiration  for 
the  main  building  of  the  development, 
the  administration  building  with  its  im- 
pressive entrance  gates,  "The  Tale  of 


the  Two  Cadettes,"  or  the  "The  Talking 
Bird,"  as  it  is  sometimes  called.  This 
building  is  a  fanciful  conception  of  the 
palace  of  Khusrau  Shah,  modified  to  meet 
twentieth  century  civic  needs.  A  vievN'  of 
it  by  night,  with  the  fantastic  effect  of  its 


domes  and  slender  minarets  standing  as 
sentinels  of  the  night,  shedding  their  soft 
glow  over  the  stillness  of  the  brooding 
atmosphere,  is  as  a  breath  from  the  un- 
fathomable spirit  of  the  desert.  As  this 
building  is  the  central  note  of  the  fantasy, 
its  architecture  was  not  confined  to  that 
of  Persia,  the  realm  of  Khusrau  Shah,  but 
was  developed  as  a  composite  effect  of  the 
most  important  styles  of  Oriental  archi- 
tecture represented  in  the  "Arabian 
Nights." 

Thus,  as  the  narratives  throughout  re- 
dound with  Moslem  life,  the  spirit  of 

Despite  the  IVestern  provenance  of  I  he 
apartment  house,  this  one  manages  to 
present  a  purely  Oriental  appearance 
in  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  city 


Muhammadanism  is  expressed  by  the 
minarets  and  domes,  and  by  the  mihrab, 
or  niche,  and  fountain  for  ablution  in  the 
garden.  In  the  design  of  the  windows  and 
the  round  single  balconied  minarets  we 
find  a  subtle  suggestion  of  Persia;  of 
Damascus  in  the  large  octagonal 
one;  of  India  in  the  motifs  of  the 
balcony  to  the  left  of  the  main 
entrance;  of  Arabia  in  the  hori- 
zontal stripes  and  battlements  crest- 
ing the  walls,  and  elsewhere  in  the 
general  Saracenic  character  of  the 
building. 

Everywhere  delightful  allusions 
to  the  story  are  found,  as  in  the 
great  black  man-shaped  boulder  in 
the  court  of  the  Princes  Parvez  and 
Bahman,  in  the  Oriental  garden 
of  the  Princess  Periezade  with  its 
Talking  Bird,  Singing  Tree,  and 
Golden  Water;  in  the  mural  dec- 
orations giving  the  splendid  ban- 
quet scene  where  the  identity  of 
his  children  was  revealed  to  the 
king  by  the  dish  of  green  cucumbers 
stuffed  with  pearls. 

IN  the  story  of  "Abdullah  bin  Fazil  and 
His  Brothers,"  a  very  intriguing  tale  of 
the  travels  and  adventures  of  the  three 
brother  merchants  seeking  their  fortunes 
in  strange  lands,  most  alluring  is  the  ad- 
venture of  Abdullah  in  commg  to  a 
wondrous  city  "with  towers  strong- 
builded  and  palaces  high-soaring.  Its 
portals  were  of  Chinese  iron,  rarely 
gilded  and  graven  in  such  wise  as  con- 
founded the  wit." 

On  entering  the  city,  according  to  the 
story,  he  apparently  found  the  usual  life  of 
the  streets  and  shops,  people  coming  and 
going;  all  manner  of  creatures,  dogs  and 
cats;  an  old  woman  bearing  on  her  head 


A  bungalow  with  built-in  garage,  reminiscent  of  Arab- 
ian precedent  in  its  horizontal  stripes  and  battlements 
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a  bundle  of  washing;  the  oilman  with  his 
scales  and  wares;  the  cheese  market;  the 
tradesmen  seated  in  their  shops;  the 
jewel-market  where  the  jewelers  were 
sitting  each  with  a  tray  before  him,  full 
of  all  sorts  of  precious  stones,  jacinths 
and  diamonds,  emeralds  and  rubies;  the 
goldsmith's  bazaar,  and  so  forth.  Hut  to  his 
utter  amazement  and  "confounding  of 
his  wit."  he  found  the  entire  city  turned 
to  stone  and  at  his 
touch  the  stuffs  powd- 
ered to  dust. 

FARTHER  on  he 
came  to  the  palace 
where  he  found  the  apu- 
dana.  or  audience  cham- 
ber, and  on  the  red  gold 
throne,  studded  with 
pearls  and  precious 
stones,  sat  the  Chosroan 
monarch  surrounded  by 
the  grandees,  wazirs, 
and  emirs  of  the  land, 
all  likewise  turned  to 
stone.  In  the  presence 
chamber  of  the  Queen, 
of  "quaint  gilding  and 
rare  painting,  curious 
carving  and  fine  furni- 
ture, there  hung  the 
most  brilliant  lusters  of 
limpid  crystal,  and  in  every  globe  of  the 
crystal  was  a  unique  jewel,  whose  price 
money  might  not  fulfill;  and  the  silken 
curtain,  laced  with  threads  of  gold  where- 
on were  strung  pearls,  coral,  rubies,  and 
cut  emeralds  which  gave  forth  a  light 
like  the  light  of  stars."  Beyond  the 
curtain,  the  staircase  and  the  voice  of 
a  maiden  reciting  the  Koran. 

This  maiden  of  surpassing  beauty, 
whom  Allah  had  foreordained  as  his  wife, 
revealed  to  him  the  mystery  of  the  city 
and  how  she  alone  of  all  the  inhabitants 
had  been  spared.  All  others  were  turned 
to  stone  by  the  Personage  of  radiant 
countenance,  because  they  refused  to 
desist  from  worshiping  their  idols  of 
precious  stone  and  to  acknowledge  Allah 
as  the  only  God. 

The  wealth  of  imagery  in  this  very 
fanciful  tale  furnished  excellent  material 
for  a  group  of  buildings,  gateways  with 
"towers  strong-builded  and  high-soar- 
ing," and  quaint  colorful  shops.  There  in 
the  building  stands  the  old  porter  with  his 
ring  of  keys  and  other  characteristic 
figures  turned  to  stone,  as  well  as  other 
interesting  features  related  to  the  story. 
The  mural  decorations  also  help  to  carry 
out  the  fantasy. 

The  golf  club  requested  to  have  "Ali 
Baba  and  the  Forty  Thieves"  as  the 
theme  for  their  club,  as  the  rendez- 
vous of  the  band  of  forty  golf-ball 
thieves. 

The  club  house  depicts  Ali  Baba's  house 
with  the  twenty  huge  vases,  the  oil  bags 
of  the  robbers.  On  the  grounds,  in  the 
wooded  section  of  the  hammocks,  is 
found,  as  the  nineteenth  hole,  a  vaulted 
cavern,  the  cave  of  the  robbers,  and  its 


"Open,  O  Simsim"  will  provide  as  nuuh 
delight  as  in  the  ancient  days. 

Another  club,  one  devoted  to  archery, 
has  for  its  inspiration  "Prince  Ahmed 
and  the  Fairy  Peri-Banu."  This  was 
selected  because  of  the  archery  contest 
resorted  to  by  the  sultan  to  decide  which 
ot  his  sons  should  marry  the  Princess  Nur 
Al-Nihar,  after  the  unsuccessful  contest 
of  the  three  greatest  rarities,  the  flying 


The  service  station  was  inspired  by  the  palace  of  the 
King  of  Harran  from  ''Khudad  and  His  Brothers" 


carpet,  magic  spy-glass,  and  health  restor- 
ing pome.  The  design  is  Indian  in  charac- 
ter and  coloring. 

VERY  refreshing  contrast  to  the 
sensuous  richness  of  the  art  of  the 
Near  East  is  found  in  the  whimsical,  fairy- 
like Chinese  hotel  inspired  by  "Aladdin 
and  His  Lamp."  The  hotel  represents  the 
pavilion  of  Aladdm  with  its  unfinished 
kiosque  window.  The  striking  color  com- 
binations of  yellow,  black,  gold,  and 
Chinese  red  reflect  not  only  the  rich 
colors  of  the  jeweled  palace  but  also  the 
mandarin  spirit  of  the  ageless  temples  of 


One  of  the  shops  in  a  group 
next  to  the  service  station 
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old  Chma.  Here  as  elsewhere  features  of 
the  story  are  subtly  suggested  in  the 
decorations,  as  the  one  depicting  the 
dower  gift  of  "forty  handmaidens  with 
robes  inwrought  with  gold  and  studded 
with  jewels"  accompanied  by  the  forty 
eunuchs  all  bearing  golden  platters  of 
costly  jewels  on  their  heads;  another  il- 
lustrates the  royal  wedding  festival  of 
Aladdin  and  the  Lady  Badr-al-Budur  in 
the  fairy  castle. 

An  opportunity  for 
an  interesting  use  of 
an  Egyptian  tomb- 
temple  design  was  found 
in  the  mastaba-tomb 
conception  for  the  bank 
inspired  by  the  "Tale 
of  Zayn  Al-Asnam." 
On  the  interior,  in 
place  of  the  columned 
halls  of  the  offering 
chamber  and  serdab,  or 
statue  chamber,  is  the 
banking  room,  a  marble- 
columned  chamber  with 
the  soft  glow  of  the 
luminous  idols  of  ruby, 
sapphire,  emerald,  and 
other  precious  stones, 
and  silken  hangings 
of  purple  embroidered 
in  gold,  which  take 
one  back  in  fancy  to  that  other  cham- 
ber where  Zayn  Al-Asnam  found  his 
Ninth  Statue  in  the  form  of  his  bride,  his 
reward  for  fidelity. 

ANOTHER  section  is  identified  with  the 
XA.  adventures  of  Sindbad  the  Seaman, 
in  his  extraordinary  travels  to  India,  Per- 
sia, and  the  isles  of  Comari  and  Serendib. 
Ruk's  Island  was  n.imed  for  the  mysteri- 
ous bird  Rukh,  or  Roc;  Coco-tree  Lane, 
for  the  story  of  the  Apes  and  Cocoanuts; 
Bassorah,  for  the  port  of  Bassorah  so 
frequently  mentioned;  Zug  Avenue,  for 
the  Zughbs.  the  frightful  hairy  dwarfs  of 
the  third  voyage  of  Sindbad;  Seaman 
Avenue,  after  the  Old  Man  of  the  Seas 
of  the  fifth  voyage;  Elephant  Avenue, 
for  the  adventure  with  the  elephants  on 
the  seventh  voyage.  This  section  is 
treated  in  a  very  miaginative,  picturesque 
manner  showing  forth  the  wonders  of 
Sindbad's  adventures. 

"The  Ebony  Horse,"  "Julnar  the  Sea- 
Born  and  Her  Son,"  "The  City  of  Brass," 
"The  Kalender's  Tales,"  are  among  the 
most  important  stories  reserved  for  future 
buildings. 

The  "Arabian  Nights"  adapts  itself 
charmingly  to  Florida  because  of  the 
suggestion  of  the  tropics  in  its  scenery 
with  its  palms,  dunes,  and  sandy  stretches 
which  make  an  appropriate  background 
for  the  domes  and  soaring  minarets  of  an 
Oriental  city.  The  rich  ornamentation 
of  the  iron  gates  and  the  wealth  of 
color  abounding  everywhere  are  at  home 
in  this  environment,  and  the  spirit  of 
the  tales  has  been  most  artfully  re- 
captured by  the  architect  in  this  wholly 
delightful  architectural  fantasy. 
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Along  the 
Roosevelt  Memorial 
Coast  Highway 


FOOT  by  foot,  a  noble  road,  un- 
surpassed in  scenic  charm  and 
grandeur  in  all  America,  and  al- 
ready famous  along  the  whole  Pacific 
Coast  through  the  reports  of  the  handful 
of  travelers  who  have  seen  it  in  the  mak- 
ing, is  nearing  completion.  It  is  the  Roose- 
velt Memorial  Coast  Highway  in  Oregon, 
skirting  the  vast  Pacific,  on  the  western 
boundary  of  the  United  States.  From 
Astoria  at  the  mouth  of  the  mighty 
Columbia  to  the  California  line,  a  dis- 
tance of  more  than  four  hundred  miles, 
the  road  is  in  sight  of  the  ocean  four 
fifths  of  the  way.  Occasionally  some 
majestic  mountain  intercepts  it  by  jutting 
out  into  the  sea  and  making  an  inland 
route  necessary  for  a  short  distance,  but 
in  several  instances  the  engineers  have 
refused  to  be  dismayed  by  any  such  ob- 
stacle, and  have  blasted  the  road  bed 
from  the  solid  clifF  face. 

Twelve  million  dollars  has  been  ex- 
pended to  date.  An  uncompleted  link  of 


I  S  S  E  Y 


seventy-four  miles,  lying  about 
mid-way  between  the  north 
and  south  portions,  will  require 
four  million  dollars  more,  but 
more  than  three  hundred  miles 
of  the  Roosevelt  Highway  are 
now,  for  the  first  time,  open  to  tourist  travel 
and  readily  reached  from  the  Pacific  High- 
way, the  present  main  artery  traversing 
the  state  from  north  to  south. 

Shut  off  from  the  great  agricultural 
valleys  of  the  interior  by  the  Coast  Range 
Mountains,  the  country  sloping  to  the 
sea  has  until  now  been  for  the  most  part 
extremely  inaccessible,  travel  up  and 
down  the  Coast  between  the  few  towns 
and  scattered  resorts  being  well  nigh 
impossible.  It  is  a  region  of  towering 
forests,  innumerable  sparkling  mountain 
streams  and  larger  rivers,  fertile  dairy 
and  grazing  lands,  and  almost  untouched 
mineral  resources.  The  beaches  are  many 
of  them  of  imposing  width,  the  promon- 
tories and  wave-worn  rocks  and  islands 


For  miles  the 
Roosevelt  High- 
way winds  its 
way  thro  u  gh 
scenes  like  this  in 
Curry  County, 
Oregon.  Near 
this  spot  a  heroic 
statue  of  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt 
zi  ill  be  erected  by 
the  A  me  ric  an 
Legion.  Left. 
The  Astor  mon- 
ument near 
Astoria,  Ore. 

picturesque  be- 
yond descrip- 
tion. To  the 
people  of  the 
Pacific  Coast 
States  them- 
selves, this  variety  and  beauty  come  as  a 
distinct  surprise,  for  until  now  only  a  few 
of  the  resorts  and  towns  could  be  visited 
without  traveling  appalling  distances  by  ' 
roundabout  and  difficult  roads.  "So 
virgin  that  the  Indians  haven't  discovered 
it  yet"  was  the  graphic  summing  up  of 
one  traveler. 

Climatically,  the  region  traversed  by 
the  Roosevelt  Highway  is  favored  indeed, 
with  snow  and  ice  unknown  and  summer 
temperatures  always  cooled  by  the  sea. 
An  ample  rainfall  makes  for  luxuriant 
vegetation  and  never-failing  streams. 
Rhododendrons  and  the  exquisite  Azalea 
occidentalis  abound  along  many  miles  of 
the  Highw'ay. 

The  people  of  Oregon  realize  to  the 
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TI115  Exg^ui5ite 
Brocade 

imhueJ  witk 
the  fantasy  oj 
tJie  Orient 


This  brocade  is  ready  in  jour  exquisite  color  combinations.  Figured  in  golds,  greens 
and  greys,  with  touches  of  other  colors,  on  blue,  coffee,  crimson  or  plum  grounds. 


SO  artfully  reproduced  is  this  lovely  bro- 
cade that  it  matches  its  XVIII  Cen- 
tury original  not  alone  in  color  and  pattern, 
but  even  in  its  illusive,  yet  distinctive  qual- 
ity of  charm. 

An  exquisite  French  brocade,  tinged  with 
the  fantasy  of  the  Orient — its  sweeping 
grace,  its  stylized  forms,  its  misted  tints! 

This  touch  of  the  Oriental  makes  the  fab- 
ric as  akin  to  modern  settings  as  to  the  XVIII 
Century  periods;  for  not  since  Chippendale 
and  his  contemporaries  succumbed  to  the 
enchanting  ways  of  the  East  have  subtle, 


complex  colors  and  whimsy  so  enlivened 
decoration.  Whether  you  choose  it  for  rich 
new  curtains,  for  a  wall  hanging,  or  for 
furniture  coverings,  its  unique,  stimulating 
beauty  will  delight  you. 

*  *  « 

There  are  many  present  day  creations  of 
distinguished  designers,  equally  lovely,  to  be 
founil  in  Schumacher  collections,  side  by  side 
with  authentic  reproductions  from  all  of  the 
great  periods  of  the  past. 

Your  decorator,  upholsterer  or  the  dec- 
orative service  of  your  department  store  will 


be  glad  to  obtain  samples  appropriate  for 
your  purpose. 

A  new  booklet,  "Fabrics — the  Key  to 
Successful  Decoration,"  giving,  briefly,  the 
histc-y  of  fabrics  and  their  importance  in 
decorative  use  will  be  sent  to  you,  without 
charge,  upon  request. 

F.  Schumacher  &  Co.,  Dept.  C-ii,  60  West 
40th  Street,  New  York,  Importers,  Manufac- 
turers and  Distributors  to  the  trade  only  of 
Decorative  Drapery  and  Upholstery  Fabrics. 
Offices  also  in  Boston,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Los 
Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Grand  Rapids,  Detroit. 
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fullest  extent  the  missif)n  of  the  Roose- 
velt Highway.  Shrub  and  tree  plant- 
ings are  already  under  way  on  a  large 
scale,  with  rhododendrons,  azaleas,  and 
similar  shrubs  predominating,  while  to 
give  variety  to  the  forests  of  fir,  spruce, 
and  pine  there  will  be  plantations  of 
Port  Orford  cedars,  giant  redwoods,  and 
the  myrtle  of  southern  Oregon. 

Public  sentiment  is  strongly  against 
advertising  signs,  and  in  sparsely  settled 
Coos  and  Curry  counties  almost  all  the 
property  owners  along  the  Highway  have 
pledged  themselves  against  the  granting 
of  sign  privileges.  The  State  Highway 
Commission  has  purchased  a  dozen  beauty 
spots,  to  be  set  aside  as  State  Parks  for 
the  enjoyment  of  travelers  for  all  time  to 
come.  Public-spirited  Oregonians  have 
added  to  this  list  by  donation,  and  the 
United  States  Government  has  withdrawn 
from  entry  all  scenic  locations  overlooking 
the  sea. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  a  country  so 
wild  and  natural  as  this  must  afford  re- 
markable hunting  and  fishing,  and  have 
an  irresistible  appeal  for  the  sportsman. 
Trout  and  salmon  abound  in  the  rivers, 
and  there  is  deep  sea  fishing  from  the 
rocks.  Deer  are  frequent  sights  along  the 
Highway,  glancing  timidly  from  some 
leafy  covert  or  bounding  gracefully  into 
the  woods.  The  venturesome  hunter  who 
cares  to  go  into  the  mountains  may  find 
bear,  wild-cat,  and  cougar,  while  in  parts 
of  Curry  County  there  are  wild  boars. 


Bandon  Beach  in  lozver  Cass  County,  Oregon, 
one  of  many  picturesque  spots  along  the  Highway 

descendants  of  once  domesticated  animals 
now  long  reverted  to  the  wild.  Of  course 
the  casual  passer-by  would  never  glimpse 
these. 

I  he  country  is  replete  with  historic  in- 
terest, commemorated  by  a  unique  monu- 
ment at  Astoria,  with  a  sculptured  spiral 
frieze  535  feet  in  length  depicting  the 
stirring  happenings  of  early  day,  such  as 
the  discovery  of  the  Columbia  River  by 
Captain  Gray  in  1792,  the  coming  of 
Lewis  and  Clark,  the  building  of  Fort 
Astor.  Astoria  was  founded  by  John  Jacob 
Astor  in  181 1,  who  incidentally  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  great  Astor  fortune  at 
the  same  time. 

At  several  points  along  the  Coast  are 
legends  of  buried  pirate  treasure,  authenti- 
cated by  such  tangible  clews  as  old  bronze 
cannon  and  weathered  ship  timbers  of  a 
workmanship  long  forgotten.  Gold  Beach 
was  literally  a  "golden  strand"  three 
quarters  of  a  century  ago,  with  modest 
fortunes  panned  from  its  shifting  sands. 
Battle  Rock  at  Port  Orford  served  as  an 
improvised  fortress  in  1851,  when  nine 
white  men  withstood  a  two-weeks  siege  by 
three  hundred  Indians.  Battle  Rock  merits 
special  mention  as  the  chosen  site  for  a 
heroic  statue  of  Roosevelt,  to  be  erected 
there  by  the  American  Legion.  It  will  be 
visible  for  many  miles,  both  from  the 
Highway  and  from  the  sea. 

The  Roosevelt  Highway  probably 
reaches  its  most  rugged  climax  at  Cape 
Perpetiia  and  in  the  region  of  Heceta 


Head,  both  included  in  the  unfinished  link. 
Laborious  and  expensive  blasting  will 
be  repaid  by  the  glorious  panoramas 
spread  out  hundreds  of  feet  below.  The 
road  here  will  cling  "by  the  skin  of  its 
teeth"  to  the  face  of  the  rock,  apparently 
poised  precariously  midway  'twixt  sea 
and  peak. 

As  the  southern  part  of  Oregon  is 
reached,  there  is  a  section  of  far-flung  bare 
hills,  usually  dotted  with  herds  of  peace- 
fully feeding  sheep,  which  is  entirely 
different  from  the  northern  landscape. 
Again  the  road  descends  to  sea-level,  and 
for  miles  takes  refuge  from  the  winds 
behind  gigantic  sand  dunes. 

And  now  we  reach  the  California  line, 
and  the  Highway  presents  a  farewell 
scene  which  will  linger  long  with  the  trav- 
eler. Picture  a  smooth  beach  hundreds 
of  feet  in  width,  so  gently  sloping  that  the 
breakers  begin  far  out  to  roll  their  creamy' 
foam  landward.  A  single  grove  of  stately 
pines  stands  in  dark  silhouette  against 
the  soft  clear  blue  of  the  seemingly  in- 
finite ocean,  while  the  eye  feasts  upon  the 
gentle  curve  of  a  bay  strongly  reminiscent 
in  its  lovely  contours  of  world-renowned 
Santa  Barbara. 

We  cross  the  line.  From  here,  the  road 
is  known  as  the  Redwood  Highway.  It 
soon  enters  the  redwoods,  as  though  to 
justify  its  name — the  redwoods,  whose 
massive  boles  and  cloistered  aisles  dwarf 
the  grandest  cathedral.  But  the  Redwood 
Highway  is  another  story. 
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pARLY  ENGLISH  MANTELS 
and  chimneypieces  of  the  late 
17th  to  the  end  of  the  i8th  Century 
are  well  represented  in  the  present 
large  collection.  These  range  in 
a  wide  variety  of  sizes  and  beautiful 
designs  in  oak,  pine  and  marble. 


VERNAX — a  new  furniture 
cream,  perfected  by  Mr.  Vernay 
fi.  use  on  his  own  collection 
of :  furniture,  is  now  on  sale. 


An  Adam,  statuary  marble  mantelpiece  of  fine  proportions,  distmc- 
tively  carved  in  characteristic  manner  of  the  period.  1780-1790. 
Length  of  Shelf  6'3^",  Height  4' 10".  Width  of  Opening  3'i  i",  Height  3'?^  ■ 


Vemav 

OlD  ENGLISH  RJRNITURE.SIiymPORCEL«N.P0TTERYt?GIi^SWARE 


NEW  YORK,  19  East  Fifty-Eourth  Street 
LONDON,  Trafalgar  House,  Waterloo  Place 
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The  Shooting  Dogs 


by   LOUIS  CONTOIT 


THE  hunting  dogs  in  vogue  can  be 
divided  into  three  classes:  setters, 
pointers,  and  spaniels,  the  English 
setters  and  Llewellyn,  or  field  trial  setters, 
being  the  most  popular  among  sportsmen 
as  shooting  dogs.  Pure  English  setters,  as 
a  rule,  are  either  black  and  white;  black 
and  white  and  ticked;  orange  and  white: 
or  orahge  and  white  and  ticked.  They  are 
also  frequently  just  white  and  ticked,  in 
which  case  the}'  are  called  "beltons." 
Thus  a  white  dog,  black  ticked,  is  called  a 
blue  belton,  and  one  with  orange  or  lemon 
color  is  called  a  lemon  belton.  Llewellyn 
setters  are  usually  white,  black,  and  tan 
in  color. 

The  Irish  setter,  as  his  name  implies, 
is  a  product  of  the  Emerald  Isle  and 
his  work  in  the  past,  over  the  rough  bogs, 
mountains,  and  moors,  was  so  strenuous 
that  only  the  fittest  could  survive.  The 
result  is  a  rugged,  tough,  wiry,  high- 
spirited  dog  so  full  of  vitality  that  only 
a  lot  of  work  can  keep  him  within  bounds. 
This,  by  the  way,  is  the  chief  objection 
to  him  voiced  by  those  sportsmen  who 
have  not  the  stamina  to  follow  him  from 
dawn  till  dark. 

The  claim  has  been  made  that  the  Irish 
setter  is  not  as  steady  as  the  English 
setter,  in  other  words,  that  he  is  not  so 
apt  to  point  his  bird  nor  to  hold  his  point 
so  long,  assuming  that  they  are  both 
equally  well  broken. 


The  Kenridge  Kennels'  champion 
Irish  setter  Kenridge  Kilbride  II, 
from   a   painting  by  the  author 

The  third  member  of  the  setter  family 
— the  Gordon,  or  black-and-tan — was 
originally  characterized  by  sportsmen  as 
a  "pall  bearer,"  a  "potterer"  and  an 
"old  man's"  dog.  Those  designations  in 
the  old  days  had  some  foundation,  for 
the  breed  as  originally  evolved  by  the 
Scottish  Duke  of  Gordon  was  a  heavy, 
cloddy  dog,  not  much  of  a  ranger  nor 
very  fast  in  the  field,  but  very  stanch  on 
game.  It  remained  for  another  Scotch- 
man, Mr.  Chapman,  of  Glenboig,  to 
"pep  them  up"  with  a  cross  of  the  Irish 
setter.  Back  in  the  'nineties,  "Scotch" 
Bailie  brought  over  a  group  of  these 
lighter  built  Gordons  and  he  it  was  who 
gave  me  the  facts  on  how  Chapman,  for 


whom  he  was  head  kennelman,  had  bred 
them. 

While  the  Irish  setter  cross  made  the 
Gordon  lighter  in  build  and  faster  in  the 
field,  it  at  the  same  time  destroyed  the 
distinctive  structure  of  a  noble  breed  and 
to  it  is  plainly  traceable  the  loss  of  char- 
acter and  the  general  diversit}'  of  type  of 
the  present-day  dogs. 

The  Llewellyn  setter  was  originally  the 
result  of  the  crossing  of  field  dogs  of  out- 
standing merit,  of  the  Irish,  English,  and 
Gordon  setter  families,  and  was  called 
after  its  Welsh  originator,  R.  Purcell 
Llewellyn,  though  he  himself  never  called 
it  by  that  name,  preferring  to  have  it 
known  as  "the  field  trial  breed." 

As  was  to  be  expected  from  a  breed  so 
formed,  the  Llewellyn  setter  was  a  dog 
of  great  vitality  and  stamina  and  did 
wonderfully  well  in  the  field,  but  like 
many  royal  families,  the  brains  and  con- 
stitution of  which  have  been  weakened 
by  too  much  inbreeding,  many  of  the 
Llewellyns  are  really  worthless  to  fulfill 
the  task  for  which  they  are  intended.  A 
good  one,  however,  is  exceptionally  good. 

On  account  of  the  extreme  speed  of  the 
Llewellyn,  the  breed  is  used  mainly  on 
the  Western  prairies  and  in  the  South, 
where  there  are  wide  spaces  to  be  hunted, 
expanses  which  a  hunter,  especially  on 
foot,  could  not  be  expected  to  cover.  Of 
course,  many  of  the  sportsmen  who  shoot 
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A  DRAWING-ROOM  INSPIRED  BY 
SIR  CHRISTOPHER  WREN  (1632-1723) 


Nfii)  York  GalliTies.  Inc  .  Decorators 


SYMMETRY  of  proportion  and 
refinement  of  detail  characterized 
the  interiors  designed  by  Sir  Christopher 
Wren — qualities  of  restraint  and  dignity 
well  worthy  of  emulation  today. 

Q  Interpreting  the  genius  of  Wren,  the 
drawing-room  above  combines  in  a 
happy  degree  a  note  of  grace  with  the 
traditionally  English  feeling  of 
substantiality . . .  creating  an  atmosphere 


of  culture  in  an  environment  that  is 
altogether  livable  and  charming.  -^i? 

Q  This  room,  with  its  walls  of  mellowed 
pine  and  carved  overmantel,  is  typical 
of  the  manner  in  which  we  complete  an 
interior  in  harmony  with  any  historic 
precedent  .  .  .  coordinating  each  detail 
of  the  lighting,  furniture  and  other 
appointments  with  the  background, 
ceiling  and  floor.        <^  '<i? 


INCORPORATED 

Madison  Avenue.  48th  and  4*)th  Streety 

CABINETMAKER?  DECORATORS'  ANTIQUARIANS 

ARCHITECTURAL  REMODELING 
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JEWELRY 

this  Wiristmas/ 


W  THAT  to  give  ....  what  to 
Wgive  

Our  thoughts  may  travel  a  dozen 
trails,  but  they  center  always  at  the 
jewelry  store.  Only  jeweled  posses- 
sions seem,  somehow,  to  truly  reflect 
the  sincere  sentiment,  the  lasting  love 
we  put  into  the  present. 

A  treasure  from  the  jewelry  store  is 
indeed  a  present  with  a  future.  Each 
passing  year  will  find  your  jew- 
eled gift  increasingly  beloved. 


of' 


'Of 


UMAC  19^8 


GIFTS/>^«/LAST 


Consult  your  jeweler 

NATIONAL  JEWELERS   PUBLICITY  ASSOCIATION 


FROM   A   PAINTING  BY   LOUIS  CONTOIT 


Dr.  James  E.  Hair's  English  set- 
ter,  Ch.    Alberts   MacAllister  II 


in  those  loczdities  ride  after 
the  dogs  on  horseback,  and 
only  dismount  after  the  dog  is 
pointing  its  game. 

The  pointer,  on  account  of 
his  stanchness  and  extreme 
pointing  instinct,  is  Hked  by 
many.  It  is  an  excellent  breed 
for  a  warm  climate  and  for 
localities  where  the  country  is 
open  and  with  but  few  briers. 
Being  a  short-coated  dog,  the 
heat  does  not  affect  him  materi- 
ally, though  this  same  short 
coat  is  a  handicap  where  the 
brush  and  briers  are  dense,  and 
the  pointer  is,  therefore,  loath 
to  enter  thickets,  knowing  that 
he  will  get  badly  torn. 

Pointers  are  mostly  liver  and 
white  and  liver  and  white  and 
ticked;  lemon  and  white  and 
lemon  and  white  and  ticked; 
solid  black;  solid  liver;  black 
and  white,  and  black  and  white 
and  ticked;  and  occasionally 
we  see  one  that  is  liver  and 
white  and  tan,  showing  a  fox- 
hound cross.  Because  of  the  fact 
that  the  pointing  instinct  is  so 
strongly  inherent  in  them,  they 
oftentimes  develop  an  annoy- 
ing habit  of  false  pointing.  The 
pointer  was  originally  a  product 
of  Spain,  but  the  English  have 
so  developed  him  that  we  hear 
him  most  often  referred  to  as 
the  English  pointer.  Those 
which  have  the  foxhound  cross, 
while  improved  structurally, 
have  lost  a  good  measure  of 
their  pointing  instinct. 

The  spaniel  has  been  called 
the  progenitor  of  the  setter 
family,  but  there  is  no  certainty 


that  such  is  the  case.  Certain 
it  is  that  wherever  or  however 
he  came,  he  has  been  a  great 
boon  to  mankind  and  has  made 
countless  thousands  happy  by 
his  advent. 

As  I  am  confining  this  article 
to  varieties  of  hunting  dogs 
which  I  have  owned,  broken, 
and  hunted  over,  I  will  mention 
only  the  cocker  spaniel  here, 
though  there  are  other  members 
of  the  spaniel  family  that  have 
great  ability  and  wonderful 
reputations  as  field  dogs  and 
retrievers. 

The  cocker  is  a  small  dog, 
weighing  about  twenty-five 
pounds,  with  a  coat  and  feather 
similar  to  a  setter's.  They  have 
all  the  colors  that  the  setters 
have,  excepting  the  dark  Irish 
setter  red,  which  is  sometimes 
approached  but  never  dupli- 
cated. The  cocker  does  not  point 
his  birds,  his  ancestors  having 
been  used  to  drive  them  into 
nets.  The  breed  is  invaluable 
for  hunting  in  dense  under- 
growth where  neither  man  nor 
large  dog  can  work.  Sometimes 
they  work  too  fast,  and  in  that 
case  it  is  necessary  to  slip  a 
front  foot  through  the  collar  or 
put  a  strap  around  a  hind  leg 
just  above  the  stifle  joint.  This 
makes  the  dog  travel  on  three 
legs  and  tends  to  slow  him  up. 
With  all  that,  he  will  be  found 
plenty  fast  enough,  for  his  grit 
is  such  that  if  his  size  were 
commensurate,  he  would  be  as 
big  as  a  house.  He  is  also,  as  a 
general  thing,  a  natural  re- 
triever. 


FROM  A   PAINTING  BY  LOUIS  CONTOIT 


Mr.  H.  E.  McTavey's  cocker 
spaniel    Cordova  Courtier 
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e  Oriental  pearl  necklace  illustrated,  charming 
contrast  is  added  h  V  canned  emeralds  of  fine  color 
—  modern  examples  of  a  verv  ancient  art  wJiick  lias 
survive  dfor  many  centuries.  The  Caldwell  collec- 
tion af  rare  Oriental  pearls  offers  unusual 
opportunity  for  selection. 


Bronze  statue  'Hie  s  tar'  IS  hy  Harriet  W^kitney  Fnskmutli 


J.  E.  CALDWELL  &  CO 

Pkiladelpkia 
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M-M-AMM  STRONG 

INCOkPCRATED 


A  CORNER   IN   OUR  GALLERIES 

The  pieces  illmtraletl  were  recently  imported  from  England. 

DIGNITY 

MUCH  of  the  individuality  and  attractive- 
ness of  one's  home  depends  upon  the 
selection  and  arrangement  of  one's  furniture. 
Here  a  few  pieces,  each  of  exceptional 
merit,  are  assembled  to  make  a  most  delight- 
ful corner  grouping. 

M  •  M  Armstrong,  Inc.  render  a  compre- 
hensive decorating  service,  aiding  in  the 
selection  of  an  occasional  piece  or,  if  de- 
sired, preparing  a  plan  for  the  entire  home. 

One  may  find  many  artistic  lamps,  rare 
fabrics,  beautiful  screens,  and  other  decora- 
tive objects  in  our  galleries. 


AMMSTMON  G 

INCORPORATED 

4  East  57rb  Street,  New  York 
(Just  Ha.it  of  Fifth  Avenue) 

PARIS  LONDON 
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HEAT  AND   THE  HOME 


by  HAROLD  L.  ALT 


IT  HAS  often  been  said  that  a 
house  should  be  laid  out  around 
the  bathroom  as  a  center;  but  the 
day  is  fast  approaching  when  it  will 
be  more  correct  to  state  that  the  house 
should  be  laid  out  so  as  best  to  meet 
the  heating  requirements. 

For  a  long  time  little  thought  was 
given  to  heating  houses  beyond  put- 
ting in  some  sort  of  a  heating  device 
with  a  capacity  to  warm  the  rooms  to 
a  comfortable  degree — and  sometimes 
even  this  could  not  be 
accomplished  in  ex- 
treme weather.  Re- 
cently, however,  much 
more  thought  has  been 
expended  on  heating 
economically  rather 
than  on  simply  heating, 
and  the  latest  develop- 
ment is  to  heat  con- 
veniently as  well  as 
economically. 

Ten  years  ago  coal 
was  the  universal  fuel 
used  in  this  country, 
liut  coal  has  increased 
in  price;  smoke  has  be- 
come more  and  more  a 
problem  with  the  grow- 
ing list  of  coal  burning 
plants;  stoking  and  ash 
handling  have  grown 
into  an  expensive  item 
with  the  increasing 
wage  for  labor,  and  dirt  and  ash  dust 
always  were  undesirable  factors. 

So  new  schemes  have  begun  to  ap- 
pear on  the  market  to  solve  some  or 
all  of  these  difficulties.  Heating  with 
natural  gas  was  found  practical  and 
not  too  expensive  in  some  localities 
where  such  gas  was  available.  P21ec- 
tricity  was  tried;  so  was  manufactured 
gas  and  fuel  oil;  other  communities 
clubbed  together  and  built  a  com- 
munity plant,  after  which  they  calmly 
sat  back  and  enjoyed  watching  their 
neighbors  struggle  with  their  prob- 
lem. 

Now  the  ultimate  result  of  these 
various  experiments  has  been  not 
only  to  turn  the  eyes  of  the  heating 
world  toward  new  methods  and  new 
appliances,  but  also  to  bring  out  into 
the  limelight  the  matter  of  reducing 
the  amount  of  heat  rec.uired,  and  this 
immediately  plunges  the  heating  en- 
gineers into  the  subject  of  house 
construction.  To  a  large  extent  the 
way  a  house  is  built  determines  how 
many  tons  of  coal,  gallons  of  oil, 
cubic  feet  of  gas,  or  pounds  of  steam 


Ftg.  I.  The  cheapest 
method  ijf  healing  for  the 
small  house  is  the  pipeless 
furnace,  which  may  be 
briefly  described  as  a 
"stove"  set  in  a  double 
casing,  on  top  of  which  is 
a  combination  inlet  and 
outlet  register 


if  furnished 
temperature 
overheated. 


are  going  to  be  required  to  heat  that 
particular  house. 

First,  let  us  consider  the  ways  and 
means  of  reducing  the  heat  require- 
ments of  a  house,  as  this  means  econ- 
omy in  operation  no  matter  what  type 
of  heating  system  it  may  be  decided 
to  instal  later. 

In  the  ordinary  house  there  are  two 
abstract  principles  which  may  be  ap- 
plied to  any  style  of  residence,  these 
being,  first,  that  a  cubical  shaped 
house  has  less  heat  loss 
than  any  other  form  ex- 
cept spherical  (which, 
of  course,  is  impractical 
from    a  construction 
point  of  view);  and. 
second,  the  smaller  the 
wmdow   and  outside 
door  area,  the  less  will 
be  the  heat  loss. 

Since  the  "heat  loss" 
is  the  amount  of  heat 
passing  through  the 
house  construction  and 
lost  to  the  outside  air, 
it  also  represents  the 
amount  of  heat  which 
must  be  supplied  by 
the  heating  apparatus 
in  the  house  to  main- 
tain a  comfortable 
temperature.  This  heat 
necessarily  is  furnished 
as  fast  as  it  is  lost,  for, 
in  greater  amount,  the 
rises  and  the  house  is 
On  the  other  hand,  if 
supplied  at  a  slower  rate,  the  tem- 
perature drops  and  the  house  is  cold. 
When  the  temperature  holds  con- 
stantly at  a  given  point  the  heat  is 
being  added  just  as  fast  as  it  is  being 
given  off,  no  more  and  no  less,  and 
in  that  event  a  "heat  balance"  is 
said  to  exist. 

To  go  back  for  a  moment  to  the 
first  basic  principle,  it  will  be  most 
easy  to  understand  this  when  it  is 
realized  that  every  square  foot  of 
outside  house  wall  loses  a  certain 
amount  of  heat  every  hour.  Conse- 
quently, the  less  wall  surface  there 
is,  the  smaller  the  heat  loss  will  be. 
A  house  shaped  like  a  cube  will  have 
less  heat  loss  than  one  of  the  same 
cubic  contents  but  built  long  and 
narrow,  or  containing  wings,  ells,  or 
other  variations  from  the  true  cube 
form. 

The  second  basic  principle  can  also 
be  appreciated  when  it  is  understood 
that  the  heat  loss  from  an  outside 


Fig.  2.  Showing  method  of  warming  the  floor  of  the 
built-in  porch  by  allowing  the  warm  air  from  the 
cellar  to  penetrate  under  the  porch 
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"This  is 


THK  PINK-TRKE  DKSK 


Danersk  furniture  . .  .  " 


THE  BUTTERFLY  TABLE 


TO  a  great  many  people  of  good 
taste,  this  simple  sentence  is  the 
finest  possible  tribute  to  a  well-furnished 
interior. 

And  so  it  may  sometime  seem  to  you 
—  when  a  discerning  guest  pauses  to 
admire  a  room  and  adds  —  "This  is 
Danersk  furniture . . ." 

It  is  an  acknowledgment  of  character, 
which  every  collector  of  Danersk  furni- 
ture hears  again  and  again. 

Suppose  you  are  visiting  our  show- 
rooms for  the  first  time,  and  ask  us  just 
what  this  can  mean  to  your  living  room. 


THE  MIXING  TABLE 


Thesimplest  Danersk  piece — alovely 
little  occasional  table,  for  instance  — 
will  give  the  answer.  Your  first  glance 
finds  pleasure  in  the  beauty  of  its  lines, 
in  the  rich  mellowness  of  its  hand- 
polished  surfaces.  You  enjoy  the  dis- 
covery that  this  piece  is  fashioned  by 
hand  and  firmly  joined  with  pegs.  You 
begin  to  feel  a  real  affection  for  this 
sturdy  little  thoroughbred  —  and  per- 
haps some  surprise  that  its  price  is  only 
twenty-five  dollars. 


And  there  in  simplest  terms  is  the 
story  of  every  piece  of  Danersk  furni- 
ture. No  matter  for  how  many  years, 
you  will  always  find  it  a  joy  to  have 
about  you,  and  you  will  know  how  much 
it  means  when  people  say  . . .  "This  h 
Danersk  furniture." 

Whether  or  not  you  have  a  definite 
purchase  in  mind,  you  are  always  wel- 
come to  look  about  in  our  showrooms. 
Here  you  will  see  countless  individual 
pieces  and  related  groups  for  every  room 
in  the  home.  You  will  find  fascinating 


origmal  designs  and  authentic  repro- 
ductions, in  Early  American,  17th  and 
1 8th  Century  English,  and  French 
Provincial. 

Danersk  Furniture  is  hand  -  made 
in  our  own  New  England  shops — and 
you  may  purchase  either  direct  from  us 
or  through  your  decorator. 

Erskine  -  Danforth  Corporation, 
Wholesale  and  Retail,  383  Madison 
Ave.,  at  46th  Street,  (ist  floor),  N.  Y. 
620  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago.  Los 
Angeles  Distributor:  2869  W.  7th 
Street.  Factories  in  New  England. 


DANERSK  FURNITURE 
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John  Mcpherson's 

most  J]legant  seat 


ha.s  lately  been  Restored  the 

Pennsylvania 

Museum 

For  your  Colonial  home  there  are  Sargent  designs  similar 
to  the  antique  hardware  on  its  paneled  doors 


Beautifll  Old  Mount  Fleasant  was 
built  in  1761  for  a  sea-commander 
and  privateer  who,  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  Revolution,  sought  command 
of  the  new  Colonial  navy.  Now,  fur- 
nished in  period,  it  has  become  the 
chief  link  of  Philadelphia's  "Outdoor 
American  Wing." 

Original  hardware  in  this  Colonial 
mansion  can  be  duplicated  from  the 
Sargent  line.  Sargent  offers  a  wealth 
of  solid  brass  and  solid  bronze  hard- 
ware in  authentic  Colonial  designs. 
Too,  Sargent  offers  correct  English, 
French  and  other  pieces.  Moving 
parts  are  carefully  machined  and  fi  ttcd 
to  minimize  wear  and  insure  certain, 
silent  operation.  Each  piece  is  well 
designed  and  faithfully  made — to 
serve  generations  of  users. 

Illustrated  Sargent  booklet,  "Hard 
ware  for  Utility  and  Ornamentation," 
sent  free  upon  request.  From  it, choose 
with  your  architect  pieces  suited  to 
your  home.  Sargent  &  Company,  35 
VVaterSt.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


'r/:r  i'l/niiir  af  Mnioit  1'Iiu.uiiit  has 
hi  rii  ciini pju'il  in  jnriodby  the  J'ennsyl- 
vania  Museum  with  unexcelled  objects 
of  Coloniiil  crajtsmmishlp.  On  its  six- 
paneled  doors  are  sturdy  black  iron  rim 
locks  with  gleaming  brass  knobs.  Pres- 
ent-day home  owners  can  obtain  such 
crdware  Jrom  Sargent  of  New  Haven. 


To  the  right,  dead-black  Colonial  rim 
lock  viith  solid  brass  knobs  and  key 
plate.  This  is  similar  to  the  antique 
hardware  used  in  the  restoration  of 
Mount  Pleasant  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Museum.  Ask  for  Sargent  lock  No. 
J3525,  knobs  No.  1608,  and  key 
plate  No.  808.  Knob  No.  1 600  and 
key  plate  No.  711,  above,  are  also  for 
interior  Colonial  doors. 


SARGENT 


LOCKS    AND  HARDWARE 


door  or  a  window  is  about  four  times 
as  great  as  from  an  equal  area  of  wall 
surface.  At  the  same  time,  light  and 
air  are  necessary  to  health  and  happi- 
ness, and  a  house  of  exact  cube  shape 
is  not  always,  or  even  usually,  of 
the  highest  artistic  merit  or  appear- 
ance. The  only  thing  to  do  is  to  make 
the  house  as  nearly  as  practical  with 
the  same  width,  length,  and  height; 
put  in  the  windows  and  outside 
doors  actually  required  but  do  not 
insert  any  not  having  a  ftal  and 
positive  use. 

Still  another  heat  saver  in  a  resi- 
dence is  an  attic,  even  though  the  at- 
tic may  be  unheated.  The  idea  behind 
this  assertion  is  that  even  a  cold 
attic  never  gets  as  cold  as  the  outside 
air,  and  consequently  becomes  a  sort 
of  heat  buffer  between  the  ceiling  of 
the  top  floor  and  the  roof  which  is 
exposed  to  the  elements.  A  good 
heavy  attic  floor  also  is  a  further  aid 
in  heat  conservation. 

Storm  windows  and  weatherstrip- 
ping  offer  further  heat  saving,  but 
only  at  the  expense  of  ventilation. 
Where  the  air  leakage  around  the 
windows  and  outside  doors  is  exces- 
sive and  the  curtains  may  be  seen 
to  move  in  times  of  high  winds,  their 
use  may  be  justifled  and  desirable,  but 
in  the  well  built  home  there  is  a 
danger  of  stuffiness  and  odors  if  the 
natural  infiltration  of  air  around  the 
outside  doors  and  windows  is  too  far 
retarded. 

Ordinary  house  construction  may 
be  commonly  divided  into  three 
classes  as  follows:  frame  comlritc- 
tion,  finished  on  the  outside  with 
clapboards,  shingles,  or  stucco;  hol- 
low tile  cimshuction,  usually  finished 
on  the  outside  with  stucco  and  some- 
times with  face  brick;  and  brick  con- 
striiclion,  which  may  have  no  exterior 
finish  or  may  sometimes  be  stuccoed. 
These  constructions  are  illustrated 
in  Fig.  5. 

As  far  as  heat  conservation  is  con- 
cerned there  is  little  choice  between 
the  frame  and  the  brick  if  each  is 
l^roperly  constructed.  With  frame 
construction  the  matter  of  building 
paper  is  quite  important  and  is  often 
overlooked.  In  hollow  tile  and  brick 
walls  the  plaster  should  not  be 
placed  on  the  inside  surface  but.  in- 
stead, the  inner  surface  should  be 
waterproofed  with  some  g(X)d  water- 
proofing compound  and  w(K)den  strips 
should  then  be  erected  on  to  which 
the  lath  is  fastened.  This  method  was 
introduced  primarily  to  avoid  damp- 
ness but  has  a  distinct  value  in  con- 
serving heat,  on  account  of  the  addi- 
tional air  space  introduced  between 
the  wall  and  the  lath  and  plaster. 


Th?  hsciting  exparts,  however,  have 
been  far  from  satisfied  with  these 
more  or  less  minor  savings.  They 
have  been  looking  for  major  savings 
which  would  materially  reduce  the 
heat  losses  of  the  home  without  in- 
terfering with  either  the  style  or  its 
use.  This  has  been  found  to  be  pos- 
sible by  means  of  insulation. 

Insulating  the  modem  home  is 
coming  more  and  more  to  be  appre- 
ciated, and,  as  fast  as  the  demand 
for  insulation  was  created  various 
products  were  forthwith  placed  on' 
the  market  to  meet  the  demand. 
Among  the  first  substances  used  for 
home  insulation  was  two-inch  sheet 
cork,  this  being  followed  by  sawdust, 
gypsum,  and  patented  types  of  in- 
sulation. 

Some  of  these  products  are  fire- 
proof and  others  are  not;  some  are 
more  exp>ensive.  either  on  account  of 
first  cost  or  method  of  application, 
than  are  others.  It  cannot  be  under- 
taken in  an  article  of  this  character 
either  to  recommend  or  discredit  any 
of  the  various  insulating  materials; 
on  the  contrary  it  is  only  desired  to 
point  out  the  desirability  of  some 
kind  of  insulation,  and  to  state  that 
in  homes  where  insulation  has  been 
employed  great  heat  economies  are 
being  effected. 

In  ice  houses  where  ice  is  stored 
every  winter  and  kept  during 
the  following  summer,  there  is  gen- 
erally nothing  used  to  preserve  this 
perishable  product  except  sawdust. 
In  cold  storage  plants  where  food 
products  are  carried  through  the 
hot  summer  months  at  temperatures 
close  to  or  below  freezing,  cork  is 
generally  preferred.  The  same  idea 
applied  to  the  home  makes  it  to  a 
large  extent  independent  of  the  out- 
side elements  as  far  as  temperature 
is  concerned,  and  at  a  surprisingly 
low  heat  expenditure. 

Another  item  entering  into  the 
maintaining  of  a  comfortable  home 
is  the  matter  of  cold  floors.  No  mat- 
ter how  much  heat  is  put  into  a 
room,  if  the  fkK)r  is  cold  it  is  bound 
to  be  uncomfortable.  A  floor  located 
over  an  unexcavated  space  is  almost 
sure  to  be  cold,  and  one  located 
over  a  space  open  to  the  outside  air 
(such  as  a  built-in  porch)  is  certain 
to  be  a  nuisance. 

This  difficulty  will  never  occur  if 
the  cellar  in  which  the  heating  appa- 
ratus is  located  is  run  under  the 
entire  first  floor  to  be  heated.  In 
cases  of  built-in  j^orches  relief  is  often 
obtained  by  closing  up  the  outside 
openings  which  permit  cold  air  to 
enter  under  the  porch  floor,  and  then 

(Continued  on  pnf^e  ijo) 


Fig.  J.  Diagram  of  the  recirculation  method, 
which  fermits  of  shutting  off  the  cold  outside 
air  on  very  cold  days  and  feeding  to  the  furn- 
ace warmer  air  from  the  house 
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(zA  surface  nothing  can  mar 
colors  that  never 
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Real  tiles 

their  indestructible 
charm 

It  has  always  fascinated  architects  and 
builders — 

That  combination  of  beautiful  color  and  won- 
derful integrity  which  characterizes  Keramic 
Tiles — real  tiles. 

No  other  building  material  makes  possible 
such  beautiful  effects  of  color,  such  lovely  free- 
dom and  spontaneity  in  design, 
X"'  as  Keramic  Tiles.  For  Keramic 
Tiles  are  made  in  an  almost  limit- 
less range  of  colors  and  tones ;  and 
the  tile  being  a  small  unit,  color 
can  be  combined  with  color,  tone 
with  tone,  to  meet  any  design. 

Soft,  rich,  brilliant — the  colors 
of  Keramic  Tiles  never  fade. 
They  are  an  integral  part  of  the 
tile  itself,  burnt  into  it  everlast- 
ingly with  fire,  and  as  long  as  the 
tile  lasts,  the  color  lasts. 

This  integrity,  this  quality  of 
permanence,  is  characteristic  of 
Keramic  Tiles  throughout.  Noth- 
ing mars  the  surface  of  Keramic 
Tiles.  Heat  does  not  affect  them 
— water  does  not  harm  them  in 
the  least.  Chemicals  do  not  stain 
them,  friction  —  constant  walk- 
ing on  them,  the  moving  about 
of  furniture,  —  does  not  scratch 
them  or  wear  them  out. 


TlLE-SETriNG  is  a  true 
craft,  re<|uiring  a  high  de- 
gree of  skill  and  workman- 
ship. 

In  your  community  there 
is  an  experienced  tiling  con- 
tractor, w  ho  can  show  you 
tiie  (liflFerent  types  of 
Keramic  Tiles,  answer  your 
Huestions,  make  practical 
suggestions,  and  see  that 
your  tile  job  isefficiently  and 
skillfully  handled.  Consult 
him  if  you  are  buihling  or 
remodeling.  Associated  Tile 
Mamifadurvrs. 


Put  lOiRAMIC  tiles,  properly  laid,  in 
your  house — and  they  will  never  have  to 
be  repaired  or  renewed.  In  twenty, 
thirty,  fifty  years — they  will  be  as  beau- 
tiful as  they  are  now. 

If  you  are  building  or  remodeling — 
you  will  find  it  a  true  economy,  a  lasting 
investment,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
money  value  alone,  to  build  the  beauty 
and  distinction  of  Keramic  Tiles  into 
your  house.  A  tiled  bathroom  or  bath- 
rooms— today  they  are  making  bath- 


rooms as  beautiful  as  jewels  witli  eulorcJ 
Keramic  Tiles  at  a  very  moderate  cost. 
A  tiled  kitchen — so  pleasant  and  so  easy 
to  keep  clean;  a  tiled  sim-room,  proof 
against  sun  and  rain,  frost  and  damp. 

Let  us  send  you  our  beautifully  illustrated 
booklet,  Enduring  Beauty  in  your  Home 
throwjh  Keramic  Tiles.  You  will  find  in  it 
interesting  facts  about  Keramic  Tiles;  how 
they  are  being  used  in  beautiful  homes 
throughout  America;  how  you  can  use  them 
in  your  home.  Mail  the  coupon  today! 

Associated  Tile  JVIanufacturers 


for  the  dining-room,  where  their  smooth, 
true  surface  contributes  to  good  service. 

Send  Today  for  this  interesting  booklet! 


Name_ 
Street. 
City_ 


Associated  Tile  Manufacturers,  Dept.  A-11 
4^0  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

For  t)ie  enclosed  10  cents — please  send  me  your 
bo()klet.  Enduring  Beauty  in  your  Home  through 
Keramic  Tiles. 


-State, 
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Be  a  beachcomber  in  Hawaii  this  winter — 
with  time  off  for  bridge  and  tea  and  golf! 

Enjoy  long  drifting  days  of  delicious  irresponsi- 
bility in  this  island  Paradise.  Forget  the  cares  of  the 
busy  world.  Forget  to  go  home! 

It  may  be  the  middle  of  winter,  but  flying  fish 
skim  over  a  warm  sea  of  amethyst,  indigo  and  jade. 
Or,  if  you  come  when  the  golden  shower  and  flame 
trees  bloom  in  springer  summer  or  autumn, you'  II  play 
golf  where  the  thermometer  never  goes  above  85°. 

Hawaii's  hotels  range  from  a  ;g4,ooo,ooo  palace 
on  Waikiki  Beach  to  quiet  cottages  that  nestle  under 
the  palms  and  /iiJU  trees.  It's  only  a  step  from  their 
ultra-modern  comforts  to  the  primitive  ways  of  the 

LASSCO  LINE  mxi^Jm^ngeki. 

Sailings  every  Saturday  over  the  dcliglitful  Soutliern 
route  on  Lassco  luxury  liners  and  popular  cabin  cruis- 
ers. De  luxe  accommodations;  also  economy  tours  on 
all-expense  tickets.  Ask  at  any  authorized  agency  or  ;it 
offices  of  the  Los  Angeles  Steamship  Company: 
730  South  Broadway,  Los  Angeles;  505  Fifth 
Ave  jNevfYork;  140  South  Dearborn,  Chicago ; 
685  Market  St  ,  San  Francisco;  217  East  Broad- 
way, San  Diego,  California. 


South  Seas — from  dress  and  bridge  and  dancing  to 
torch-fishing  on  a  coral  reef  at  midnight,  with  an  okl 
Hawaiian  to  point  out  strange-named  painted  fish. 

Golf  on  scenic  courses  everywhere;  inter-island 
cruising  among  the  fairy  islands  of  Kauai,  Oahu, 
Maui  and  Hawaii;  deep-sea  fishing  for  svvortlfish, 
ono,  ulua,  and  tuna;  Oriental  bazaars;  swimming. 
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surfboarding,  outrigger-canoeing;  trips  to  volcanic 
wonderlands  where  forests  of  giant  tree-ferns  lie 
along  the  motor  roads.  You  must  stay  long  enough 
to  see  it  all ! 

The  round  trip  from  the  Pacific  Coast,  2,000  miles 
each  way,  need  not  cost  more  than  ^400  or  $500, 
including  all  steamer  fares  and  your  hotels  and  inter- 
island  sightseeing  for  a  two  weeks'  stay  You  can 
even  go  for  less — or  stay  longer — or,  of  course,  pay 
whatever  you  like  for  de  luxe  accommodations  equal 
to  those  of  Europe's  most  renowned  resorts. 

Ask  your  local  ticket  man.  He  can  book  you  direct 
from  home,  via  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Seattle 
or  Vancouver.  No  formalities — this  is  U.  S.  A. 

MATSON  LINE  from  Smjronchco 

Sailings  every  Wednesday,  and  every  other  Saturday, 
over  smooth  balmy  seas  on  famous  Matson  ships. 
Fast  de  luxe  steamers  and  popular  one-class  liners. 
Regular  sailings  also  from  Seattle  Attractive  all- 
expense  shore  trips.  See  your  travel  agency  or  the 
w  Matson  Line:  215  Market  St.,  San  Francisco; 
^  5  3  5  Fifth  Ave  ,  New  York,  140  So  Dearborn, 
\  Chicago;  510  W  Sixth  St  ,  Los  Angeles,  814 
^Second  Ave,, Seattle;  82^  Fourth  St. ,  Portland. 


For  beautiful  illustrated  booklet  in 
colors  and  a  copy  of  "Tourfax" 
travel  guide,  mail  this  coupon  today  to 


nAWAU^Umt  BUREAU 


P  0  Box  3  675,  San  Francisco; 
P  O  Box  375,  Los  Angeles;  or 
P,  O.  Box  2120,  Honolulu,  Hawaii 


ame. 
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Only  along  the  East  Coast  of  Florida  does  the  Gulf  Stream 
weave  its  magic  spell ....  a  Springtime  land  for  Winter  days 
 sunshine  flowers  warmth 


Where  Shadows  Play  Through  Dancing  Palms 


South  ....  and  even  farther  south  .  .  .  . 
Gulf  Stream  and  the  Florida  East  Coast 
Ponce  de  Leon's  land  of  eternal  youth. 

 follow  the  highway  of  the  Florida 

East  Coast  Railway.. ..smoothly  behind 
big  oil  burning  locomotives  cinder- 
less  and  dustless  to  Palm  Beach,  Miami, 
St.  Augustine. .. .Ormond. ..  .Daytona.... 
Key  West  ....  the  American  Riviera. 


to  the     Golf  on  perfect  fairways  ....  tournaments  .... 

...  to     tennis  polo  bridle  paths ....  motor  routes 

along  the  Coast  ....  bathing  at  sum- 
mer temperature  when  Winter  grips 
the  North  ....  dancing  beneath  the 

palms  yachting  in  sheltered  bays  or 

open  sea  sailfish  or  tarpon  and 

the  famed  hotels  of  the  Flagler  System 
....social  centers  of  the  Winter  season. 


Less  than  thirty  hours  from  New  York . . .  .forty  from  Chicago 
 on  limited  through  trains.... for  information  write.... 

FLORIDA  EAST  COAST 

Railway  and  Hotel  Companies 

(Flagler  System) 


General  Offices 
St.  Augustine,  Fla. 


Operating  the  following  hotels  (American  Plan) 

Ponce  de  Leon    .    St.  Augustine  The  Breakers    .    Palm  Beach 

Alcazar      ...    St.  Augustine  Royal  Poinciana     Palm  Beach 

Cordova/EuropMnp/an/ St.  Augustine  Hotel  Ormond     .  Ormond 

Long  Key  Fishing  Camp,  Long  Key  Casa  Marina      .      Key  West 


2  West  45th  Street 
New  York  City 
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HOTEL  RESOKl 
^     AND  TRAVEL 
DEPARTMENT 

StiaWishfd  190e 
Featared  erery  nwnlli  in  »even  pohlicaboM 
OUR  GROUP  OF  QUAUTY  MAGAZINES 
AILUmC  BONTHIY,  COUNTRY  UFE,  HARPER'S,  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS. 
SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE,  THE  GOLDEN  BOOK  AND  WORLD  S  WORK 
Send  posUge  for  zinct  wbtre  and  how  (0  go— recomronided  hotels,  elc 
For  spaa  and  rates  in  oar  departmenls  write  to        ,,  „  , 
THE  WHERE-TO-CO  BUREAU.  Inc.  8  Beacon  Street  Boston.  Mass- 1).  S.  A. 


'  *  f » 


See  the  Mediterranean. 

It  is  the  most  picturesque,  historic 
and  interesting  section  of  Europe 


Raymond  - WTiitcomb. 

Jfledilerriuteati, 
Cruise 

Sailing  January  22, 1929 
on  the  Cunard  liner  "  Samaria" 

Rates  $1000  and  upward 
The  annual  Raymond -Whitcomb 
cruise  through  the  Mediterranean, 
from  Gibraltar  to  Suez.  It  will  visit 
Egypt,  the  Holj  Land,  Alzim  and 
Tunis,  ConHanlinople,  Vinice,Alhtns 
and  Naples,  xheTom^Btic Dalmaiian 
CoaB  and  several  charming  but  lit- 
tle-known Mediterranean  islands. 

Stnd  for  booklet  "Mediterranean  Cruist"\ 


Round  Africa  Cruise 
Sailing  January  12,  1929 

West  Indies  Cruises 

January  30  and  February  26 
Land  Cruises  to  California  \ 

on  special  Raymond  -Whitcomb  4 
tiainsrunnmgfrom  coaft  to  coait  * 
without  change 

Round  the  World  Cruise 

Sailing  January  21,  1930 

Raymond  & 
Whitcomb  Co. : 

Exec u lire  Ojfices  : 
126  Newbury  STRtEx,  Boston,  Mass.' 

NEW  YORK     PHILADELPHIA  CHICAGO' 


LOS  ANGELES  CAL. 


ORLANDO  FLA. 


LOS  anoe:lej" 

POSITIVELV  FIRf  PROOP 
Headquarter*  for  traveler*  from  all 
part*  of  ttie  world  b'-jtt  ronms — eacli 
with  privata  bath.  European  plan. 
For  folder.  rat-!«— write  F.  H.  Diiii- 
laick,  Lenee.  Hill,  t>et.  4th  and  !jth. 


LOS  AM.KLKS 

( A  Quiet  Ry'reatin  the  Heart  of  the  City 

NEABBV  RMEST  SHOPPING  ANDAMUSC 
MENT  CENTERS.  SUNNY  QUIET  ROOMS 
WITM  BATH.  AWAy  FDOM  TRAFFIC  TET 
NEAR    BUSINESS  —  /VtAfl  WZ/VW 

.RATES  i  2.00    Send  Fod  Foutcn 


r 


ORLANDO  \ 


L 


NUYS  HOTEL 

LOS  ^iNGELES 
,     A  q'liet  atmotph'ro  that  appeali 
X  t"  p«rson«  "f  refinement.  World- 
f&moaf  cafe.  ConTcoient  loca- 
tion. Moderftto  nte«.  Folder  on 
request. 

AiCJK  


''The  City  Beautiful" 

COME  to  Orlando  tliia  winter  and  yim  will  airree 
with  our  manT  other  >l»iu.ni  th  .t  llil»  Ib  truly 
"TlioCitj  B.-ai.lifiil.  •  Orlando,  with  a  p-  pulatlon 
of3.'<,060.  has  31  iparkllnir  lakea,  lO.IXKl  livi-nak 
treea,  palni*  and  IlMWora  in  |m>fu8ioii,  cliarniinK 
hoiiiei.  and  aplindid  public  iMiildinlcii.  Surmund- 
inK  it  is  a  land  of  oraneo  jrrove*  and  trardrna.  A 
deliehtful  place  to  winter.  All  kindi  of  iin  rt  and 
entertainment,  (iiiarantced  hotvl  rate*.  For  book- 
let addreu;  CharnlxT  of  Coiiitrierce,  ZCii  Chamber 
of  Commerce  Hml'linK.  Orlando,  Florida^  

TAMPA  FLORIDA 


MASSACHUSETTS 


TOY  TOWN  TAVERN 

Wlncheudon,  Massachusetts 
GOLF.  Write  for  InronTiatlon 


TEXAS 


77^15 

WINTER 

head  South  for 
Treasure  Isle 


Golf,  on  a  8|>orty  course  that 
skirts  llie  sea.  VV'ariu,  sunny 
(J^iys  that  make  oiit^loor  life 
a  |ili,'a.Mir«.  KIshInK,  iMjatiiiK, 
t<:nni.t  aiui  the  finest  diirk 
hunting  yiiu  ever  exjierl- 
eiii  i  il  wrlK-  fi.r  literature 
to  <«ulvcs(f»ii  <'liumh4>r 
«f  (;i»rnm<*r«*4-f  Uejil.  W-1, 
(ialveslon,  Texas. 


V-^  HOTELS  fc^* 

THE  MIRASOL*  THEPALMERIN 


N«w  and  modrrn,  clisniiinirlv  I-'caU-d  i.n  ftwondi-r- 
fiil  trnpical  lilnod  tn  Tnmpn  Bay.  only  (Ivn  inotor- 
mlnutri  Tia  n^w  conrr«>tfi  rniutrwriy  U>  t)in  nnaiiclal 
conter,  ihopa  and  thratrct  of  Tunipn.    Kli'vrn  riIIcm 
of  bay-front  for  wat«'r  Mportu  and  UiatinK  World'i 
flnnit  marine   iitri-d way,   old-world   canali,  Ifon- 
dolai;  flihinv:  yactit  hailn*   at  earh  hnt«) ;  RT)lf> 
tr>nnlf,  rldinr.  dancinK.     nvautiful  h<>meii,  luxuri- 
oiJi  iurroundineii,  utmoHt  In    liritnl  gi^rvice.  ftod 
food  pronoiincrd    hy  conflnnnd  (tloho 
trott«ri  aatho  "  Hn^t  In  Klorida.** 
Manait«m«nt  of  I'.  K  Hrlne  of  IlnUJ 

fPllgr  j  ni.    I'lj-  mouth.    MaM.  Litora- 
turo  clieTfiilly  «ent 


TAMPA,  FLORIDA 


frnhr 


II  lii  ie  T'i-do. 


ALVESTOK 


ARKANSAS 


NEW  ORLEANS  LA. 


New  Orleans 

One  of  America's  Leading  Hotels 

AlfMO  S.AMC*  t'CO-.M.  Propriotora 


iWhere-To-Go  for  Dec.  closes  Nov.  1 


CRUISES-TOURS 


.RUISES  to  the     \  MEDITERRANEAN  % 

Golden 
Caribbean 


I  GREAT  WHITE  FLEET 
\  Ships  sail  from  New  York 
:  and  New  Orleans  twice 
•  every  week  on  cruises  lasting  \ 
\  from  9  to  24  days  visiting 

■   HAVANA  JAMAICA 
:       PANAMA  CANAL 
I  COSTA  RICA 

GUATEMALA 
COLOMBIAN  PORTS 
HONDURAS 

.  — all  expenses  included  in  price  yon 
.  pay  for  ticket.  All  outside  rooms, 
I  wonderful  food,  fine  pemonal  ser- 
I  vice.  Write  for  illustrated  booklets  ' 


ru  ise 

$600  up 

S.  S.  "Transylvania"  sailing  Jan.  30 

Clark'ii2r,lhcru:Ke,  t,e,i\„y,.  li„:ludinKMad.  ira,  Can- 
ary Islands,  Casat.lnnra.  JEabat,  Capital  of  Morot  co, 
Spain,  Alciers,  Malta,  Athens,  Constantinople,  1,'. 
dairs  Palentine  and  E^Tr't.  Italv,  I'.lTiera,  Cber- 
twury,  fParidK  Includes  liot'-ls,  guides,  ojol'jrs,  etc. 

Norway-Mediterranean 
June  29.1 929 ;  $600  up 

FRANK  C.  CLARK,  Times  Bldg.,  N.  Y. 

EUROPE,  EGYPT,  PALESTINE 

I  STIM,  FbOKIIIA 


THE  ARKANSAS  HOT  SPRINGS 

(Jrcatest  licallh  nurl  iilcH.inrt^  rr»i.rl  In  Ihr 
world.  OiviK-tl  iin<l  conl i-ollcil  li>  tin- 
UniltMl  Nliilca  Uoo'riinK'Ml.  1'wo 
IK-holi!  (Jolf  (^Mirtips,  A\  rile  for  partloiilarK 
toW. K. Chester. <ii-n.  Man.. A rllnKt-"" Hotel 

  NEW  MEXICO 


Hacienda  De  Los  Cerros 

A  riiodfni  all  year  ranr  h  p  sort 

twi  iiiilcH  fnjin  .Santa  Ke. 
Ha'Idle  horses,  inolors,  lennlH. 
Superh fall  and  wlnliTcllinale. 

I'or  liookletand  rates  write 

Los  Cerros,  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico 


When  t/irittrifj  to  thrse  fiflvertim'vs  vill  you 
plcuxf.  iiifMtion  The  W /iprf-to-fto  Jtitri'dut 
It  trill  he  ^irf filly  to  your  ailvnnta^ip  to  ilono. 


/       Passenger  Traffic  Department  J 

I  UNITED  FRUIT  COMPANY 

(  Boom  1620,  17  Battery  PI.,  N.  Y.C.  ? 


2  CRUISES  of  the 
MEDITERRANEAN 

Sailinf^  Jan.  10,  Feb.  28 
S.  S.  "ADRIATIC" 

Small  groups  .  .  Ex<  «;ll<;nt 
lea.ler.sliip  .  .  The  HOLY 
LAND,  EGYPT,  the  NILE. 
ITALY  and  the  HIVII.RA 
hy  private  MOTOR  .  . 

DfHcriplivf:  Booklet  on  I^etfurMt 

FRANCO-BELCIQUE 
TOURS  CO.  Inc. 


r,:,i  liiiii  Av 


Y.,rk 


» —       ^^^^^  I   II  /" /v'-'/V<-^'V<  inllueiices  /amHy  travel  plant. 


Come  to  the 
Fascinating 
West  Coast 
of  SOUTH 
AMERICA 
to  PANAMA 
PERU-CHILE 
Via  HAVANA 

TheSteomfrs  "EBRD"  an.l  "ESSEQCIBO  "  I  1 1.'^  AM,I.N  I'l^AN  dr^a  ^nvf-    mo,,,  v     B'<.kl»  t  f . . .  . 
are  the  Iinr.,t  and  moHt  luxurious  plyinf;  to  the  \  ALLKW  TOI  KH,  Inf.,   l-.l     ItnyUton   St..  Ilowtoii 
Wc9t  Coa^^t.  All  outHiiif  Htaleroome,  Bwimmiog  '  EUROPE 
pool,  deck.  gamcH,  dancing.  I 

PACIFIC  LINE  I 

The  PaciBc  Steam  Navif^alion  Co. 
26  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  or  Ictcal  travel  agent  1 


EUR0PE,$7S, 


g  to  Curope' 


Department  of  Travel  ar 
Resort  Informatior 

This  (department  is  for  Country  Life's  reaers  who 
desire  information  regartding  travel  and  resrts 

B(X)klets  listed  below  will  be  sent  free  o  charge 
Order  by  number  only  using  the  coupon  at  he  bot 
torn  of  page  86. 

WATER  TRIPS 

Amtrican  Erprrss  Compuny' 
West  Indies  and  South  America 
The  American  Traveler  in  the  Mediterranean 
Around  the  World  Tours 
Winter  Vacations 
Winter  Tours  to  lU'nnuda 

Atnrrican  Mail  Lim'* 
World"""  to         Orient,  Round  the  Paolflc,  and  ound  the 
Houiul  .America  Tours 

Uound  the  World  hy  way  of  the  Orient — Egypt  andhe  Modi 
tcrrancan;   leaves  New  York  every  two  weeks  'cu- 
Ciilifornla,  via  Havana  and  the  Panama  Canal 
Ilcturn  from  Europe  via  Mediterranean — The  New  iuie 
I'reyident  Liners 

Japan,  China,  the  Philippines,  and  "Round  the  \irid"  «h. 
Seattle 

Horseshoe  Tour  to  the  Orient 

Canadian  Pacific  S.S.' 
Mediterranean  Cruise — S.S.  Emprrss  o/  Scotland  hi„„  v»„ 
York  I'eliruary  1,  1929  -^^^ 
Travel  SuPKcsilons 
Round   the  Wi 
York  Decemher 

Foundation  Facts  for  your  Trip  to  Kurope 
.South  America-Africa  Cruise — S.S.  nuchrtt  ot  Alhl  1.  Hving 
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51 
442 


3  72 
3  73 
3  73 
3  7.5 
3  76 
436 


4r,o 

4.57 
4  511 
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61 

02 
204 

443 
441 
4  1 5 

2(>n 
2i;i 

206 
207 


116 
417 

3  52 
353 
351 
355 


l,t)^"'','''To*28'  Australia   leinc  .New 

Facts  for  your  Trip  to  Kurope 
Ica-Afrlca  Cruise — S.S.  Duchn,  ot  AtH  1,  avine 
anuary  22,  1020  * 
West   Indies-Panama.  Dachru  ol  Brdtord.  learlnK  e«  Ynrk 
Decemlier  22.  1028  :  January  10.  1929  ;  February  1  i  .■■(" 
Winter  Cruises  to  Sunshine  Lands 

Frank  C.  Clark' 
Mediterranean  Cruise — S.S.    Trani>iilcania   leavlnit  ,»  Vnrt 
January  30.  1929 

Around  the  World — S.S.  Caledonia.  Leaves  New  Yor  Januart 

16,   1029  '""uary 

TliomoH  Cook  rf  .Sons* 
Euroi>ean  Air  Travel 
The  .Middle  KasI 
(^Llro  to  ("ape  Town 

Cunartt  Lint' 
Cuniird  lludnet  Plan  for  Kuropcan  Travel 
Around  the  World  Crulao — S.S.  Franconio  leavint:    i    ,  rt 
Januiry  1  5,  1020  ^ 
S.S.  Caronta — Phin  an<l  Hates — Havana  Service 
H.  S.  Mauritnniii  to  the  Mediterranean  and  liirypt 

A  Chrlsirnns  Crul»e  to  the  Holy  Land  and  .MedlU-anian  

SS  Bamaria  fnun  .New  York  Decemher  5.  192S. 

KkviiI 

Twenty  Ciniard  Cruises — 1928  1929 

franco- Hilgi^iui'.  Tours' 
The  Mediterranean 

Frank  Tourist  Company' 
Mediterranean   Cruise — S.S.   Scythia   sailing  from   iw  York 
January  29.   1  020 
Travel  Service  ThrouKli  Kurope 
Luxury  Cruises  to  the  West  Indies 

Frinch  lAn*^' 

Tn  Plymouth  In  Kniiland  by  waj  of  the  French  Llnclleuraeri 

Huffrin    The  Family  Ship 

North  .\frlca  Motor  Tours 

Tunisia 

AlKcrhi 

Morocco 

Hriul  of  a  Hhlii 

S.H.  Francr  Meilllerranean  Cruise 

(a)  III  il<  Friinc, .  |l>|  Thi  Paris,  (c)  Tkr  Francr 

llamhuru- Amirian  tine* 
Across  Ihc  Atlantic 

Aroiinil  Ihe  'World  Crulao — S.S.   Itisolutr  leavlriK    «  York 
Jaliuiirv   7.  1020 
West  Indies  Cruises 
Medllerranean Orient  Cruises  s» 

llollanil- Ami  rii-an  Line' 
ITolland- Am<*rlcan  Line 
A  Mediterranean  Luxury  Cruise 

Four  Luxury  Cruises  to  the  West  Indies  and  C.irlbhi 

Int' motional  Mi-rcantilr  Marin*' 
Kurope  for  All 
Travel  .Vljip  of  Kurope 
The  Malinlflcenl  Trio 
And  So  She  Snlleil  fur  Kurope 
Around  Ihe  V\"(frld  -on  the  tarftesl  ship 

/f«((</n  l.lni' 
Special  Winter  Voyaiics  to  the  Mediterranean — 1028 

Iiamjuirt  anil  Holt 
To  South  America 

Los  Anyi-h's  H.H,  Co.* 
Hawaii  direct  from  I^'S  Anitelcs 
I'ernoruilly  Conducted  Tours  to  Ilawall 

IJoyil  Hahouilo* 
H.K.  Conti-  Biancamano 
B.S.  Conir  llrandc 

Motsim  Litu* 
Haw  all 

NaTitjaziitrv  (Irnrralr  Jtatiana* 
Answer  Ihe  Call  of  Italy 
H.H.  Colomtio 
H.H.  Homo 
H.S.  Iluilio 

MotorInK  ThroUKh  ltal>  In  Your  Car 

AuKUslus 

Sorth  Oirmim  Lloyd* 
Transatlantic  Travel  Deluxe 
Lloyd  Cabin  Class 
The  Krnply  Deck  Chair 
.Motor  ItrlriKe  to  F^urope 
S.S.  Cotumhus 

Panamri  Pariftc  Lim  ' 
Coast  tf)  Coa  ;t 
Around  an'l  Across  America 
The  New  California 

Ilaymonil  i  Whitcomli  Company' 
Winter  Mediterranean  Cruise 
Hound  Africa  Cruise 
West  indies  Cruises 

Vnitid  Fruit  Company' 
Fifteen  Day  Tour  to  liilllsh  West  Indies 
Twenlv-four  Day  Caribbean  Cruises 
The  tireat  White  Fleet 
Cruises  o'er  the  Golden  Caribbean 

H'f7rd  h  inc ' 
Mexico  for  the  Tourist 

LAND  TRII'S— Amrriran 

Canadian  Pacific  Ity.' 
Pacific  Coast  Tours 

Ami-rican  Mail  Lim-* 
Round  America  Tours 

Frank  Tourist  Co  ' 
Independent  Travel  In  America 

Hoymonrl  d  Whitcomh  Company' 
Winter  I>>ind  Cruises  to  California 
Winter  (lulde  to  Travd  in  America 

Sorthi-rn  Pacific  ftailicays' 
2.000  Miles  of  Slartliufi  Beauty 
Yell(»ws(r>ne  National  I'ark 
Rainier  National  Park 
Dude  Ranch 
Alaska 

■Country  Life  Advertiser 
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Bring  your  car  in  free  of 
duty  and  discover  an  en- 
chanting island  along  new 
velvet  highways.  See  Ma- 
tanzas  the  lovely,  the 
splendors  of  the  Yumuri 
and  Vinales  valleys,  the 
romantic  tobacco  fields  of 
Pinar  del  Rio,  the  turtle 
and  sponge  fishing 
grounds,  Varadero  Beach, 
historic  Mariel,  the  won- 
drous Isle  of  Pines. 
Golf  Bathing 
Yachting  Tennis 
Polo  Jai-Alai 

Information  Jrom  Cuhan 
National  Tourist  Com- 
mission, Hai'ana,  or  Jrom 

a   ■     ^'^•V  Cuban  Consulate  or 

■   I     Tourist  Agency. 


HOTEL-RES  ORX.A..TRAVE.I-- DERARTMgNT- 

CnNTINUEf) 


CRUISES-TOURS 


SOUTH 


lMERICV 

via  HAVANA  and  Dircct.^^ 
18  Days  to  3  Months 
Sailhifis  Every  Two  Weeks 
'T'lIE  famous  "  Santa"  fleet  incUuliiigiiew 
^  motorsliips  Santa  Maria  and  Santa  l!ar- 
Uaia  oilers  I'ascliiatiiig  tours  via  Havana  or 
(Ihert.  I'AN.VMA— 18  days  — 81250.  PKUU 
-3'.'  days  — ,?4(ir).  I'KKU— CIIII.F— 46  days 
—  S585.  AROUND  SOUTH  AMKUICA— 60 
days— g76.5.  Kicellpnt  All. Year  Cllmnte. 
For  Booklets  TM  addre» 

GRACE  LINE  '"^Ir  yoHc^"- 


<Jccnic  Cruises  to 

'alifomia 

via  /Afi  SPANISH  AMERICAS' 
andtft£V\H\HX  CANAL 

The  only  line  offering  8  visits  in  the  "Spanish 
Americas."  including  the  Panama  Canal  anri 
trips  to  two  foreign  capitals.  Popular  steamers. 
Spacious  decks.  All  outside  rooms.  Orchestras. 
Swimming  pools.  Unexcelled  table.  Large  cool 
upper-deck  dining  room,  one  sitting. 
Circle  tonrs  from  your  home  town  on 
main  Ime  points  and  back.  First  class 
transportation  —  meals  and  bed  oa 
steamer.  Liberal  stop-over  privileges. 
Frequent  sailings  from  New  Vork  and 
San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles. 

lioijklet  '  E"  on  re(|uest 

PANAMA  MAILS.  S.  CO. 

10  Haoover  Sq.      New  York 


SOUTH  AFRICA 


From  Your 
First  Glimpse... 

of  the  glorious  Cape  in  the  pink  glow 
of  the  morning  sun,  the  golden  flood- 
light of  noon  or  the  silver  radiance  of 
moonlight,  until  you  bid  a  fond  fare- 
well to 

South  Africa 

You  "will  he  charmed, 
mystified,  and  thrilled 

It  is  a  land  of  strange  contrasts  and  in- 
spiring places  of  romance,  mystery  and 
beauty.  A  land  of  invigorating  climate 
wherein  age  renews  its  youth.  When 
you  have  seen  South  Africa  you  ha"e 
travelled  and  not  until  then. 

Visit  this 

All  Year  Round  Travel  Paradise 

You  travel  comfortably,  rest  in  modern 
hotels,  enjoy  up-to-date  theatres,  and 
also  see  things  that  can  be  found  in  no 
other  place  in  the  world. 

Be  sure  to  enjoy 
The  Great  Diamond  Alines 
The  Magic  Cango  Ca-ves 
Barbaric  Bantu  War  Dances 
Quaint  Kaffir  Kraals 
The  Valley  of  a  Thousand  Hills 
Kruger  Big  Game  Preserve 

Before  you  plan  your  next  trip  be  sure 
to  write  for  Booklet  HB6  and  fully  il- 
lustrated travel  literature  to 

GOVERNMENT  TRAVEL 
BUREAU  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA 
11  Broadway,  New  York  City 

QO  o  (^g^gr^  Q( 

NORTH  CAROLlTlA 


off' the  henfen  fff/f/i 
of  IrnveL 

South  America 

from  NetvYorh  Jan.  17  ■  Feb.  14 
Twelve  weeks  south  of  tlie 
equator  •  .  .  the  Caribbean 
■  •  •  the  Pacific . . .  the  Andes 
and  the  Pampas  .  .  .  via 
H av a  n a ,  I'a  n  a  ni a  Canal, 
Talara,  Salaverry,  Lima, 
M  o  1 1  e  n  d  o,  A  r  e  q  ii  i  p  a, 
Juliaca,  Ciizco,  Puno,  Lake 
Titicaca,  Guaqui,  La  Paz 

•  •  ■  Antofagasta,  Chanaral, 
Valparaiso,  Santiago  .  .  . 
the  Andes,  tlie  Pampas 

•  •  •  BuenosAires  .  .  . 
Montevideo,  Santos, 
Guaruja,  Sao  Paulo,  10  days 

in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  . 

^     Cairo  to  the  Cape 
through  Africa   by  Rail, 
Steamer  and  Motor  — 
from  New  York  Jan.  4 
A  bold  itinerary  including 
Egypt,  the  Nile,  Nubia,  the 
Soudan,  the  White  Nile, 
Uganda,  Kenya, 
Tanganyika,  Belgian 
Congo,  Victoria  Falls, 
Union  of  So  Africa, 
Cape  Town;  returning  via 
Madeira  and  Southampton. 

^       South  Seas — 
Australasia 

Sailing  Jan.  9 
Unfamiliar  horizons  un- 
fold in  a  myriad  of  unex- 
pected hues  and  tints  .  .  . 
on  an  absorbing  itinerary 
covering  Honolulu,  the 
Fiji  Islands,  Tongan  and 
Samoan  Islands  •  - .  18  days 
in  the  perfect  climate  of 
New  Zealand  •  .  2  weeks 
of  Australia's  scenes  and 
cities  •  •  .  Cook  Islands  .  •  • 
Society  Islands. 

Booklets  on  request 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

In  co-operation  with 

WAGONS-LITS  CO. 

585  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
1  and  Branches  i 


CRUISES-TOURS 

The  new  ViRGiMlS 

sails  December  8tb  | 
NEW  YORK 

/o€4UFORNI/l 


via  HAVANA  and  the 

PANAMA  CAN4I 

The  largest  steamer  ever  built 
under  the  Amencnn  flag. 
Every  room  on  outside  room 
with  running  hot  jmil  cold  wa- 
ter-over  UK)  wilh  private  both. 

Fortniclitlv  with  new  S.  S. 
California  and  S.  S.  Mongolia. 
Apply  No.  J  Brondwav.  /Vew 
York.  460  Market  St.,  San 
F  ranr.isco,  our  offices  e/se- 
when',  or  authorized  S.  S.  or 
R.  R.  agents. 


fanama  facific  Hp 

INTERNATIONAL    MERCANTILE    MARINE  COMPANY 


nt  XKflm  /,rt  \  thf  people 
i,/  (III  Tun;  I  pnisjiects 


HONOI  III  II  Small  ,sele<',t  Escorted 
rnjiN»jHJL.«J  Parties,  Jan,  Feb., 
CALIFORNIAMaroh.  Rest  of  apcom- 

niodations  and  largest 
FLORIDA        st.-aiiiers.  All  of  Cal- 

ifririiia  and  Florida  by 
MEDITERRANEAN  &  motors. 

WEST  INDIAN  fRIHSF'!  ^"   ""^PfMS   in   one  low 

Gillespie,  Kinports  &  Beard  Travel  Ag'cy 

SW,  4Ulh.st.,  Hew  York  City  or  210  S,  nth  St., 
riiilail.  lpliia.  Est.  IS'.il- 37th  year. 


If  you  are  tjoind  on  a  winter  vacation,  it  is 
iioto  hifjh  time  to  ask  us  to  help  you  plan  i 


mm 


OURS 


EGYPT  PALESTINE 

ipir#"^.fiiiitrfi 

Wonderful  tour  sailing  January  19  — 
camping  in  the  desert — the  Nile  for  six 
hundred  miles  —  by  motor  and  horse- 
back to  the  gay  colored  rock-hewn  city 


of  Petra. 


EUROPE 


Tours  sailing  in  March,  April,  May, 
June,  July  featuring  motor  trips  to  the 
Italian  Hill  Towns,  the  Riviera,  Swiss 
mountain  passes,  the  Thames  Valley 
and  Shakespeare  Country. 

Send  for  booklet 

lEMPLE<^lOURS' 

447-B  Park  Sq.  Building,  Boston 
New  York    Chlrsco  Ws>hlni;tan 
San  Franrlsro  .itianta 


You  Are  So  Near  To  AH 
This  Pleasure 

You'll  find  delightful 
days  of  golf,  tennis,  rid- 
ing, etc.,  and  a  season 
of  .social  activity  only 
15j4  hours  from  N.  Y. 
City.  Thru  piillmans 
to  I'inehurst,  the  Win- 
ter Resort  (or  OiiUloor 
America.  Carolina  Ho- 
tel now  oi)cn.  Address 
General  Oflice,  I'ine- 
hurst, N.  C. 

NORTH  CAROLINl 


CRUISES-TOURS 

1  SOUTH  A 

/\heric/\ 

Visit  romantic  Rio  de  Janei- 
ro, over  120  years  ago  the 
capital  of  a  brilliant  Portu- 
guese empire,  now  still 
called  the  world's  most 
beautiful  capital.  Then  — 
Montevideo,  eharniing"City 
of  Roses''' and  BuenosAires, 
famed  Paris  of  the  Western 
World. 

Thevoyacelbroiighcalm  tropical  seas 
is  a  revelation  in  travel  enjoyment. 
Airy  outside  roomo^large  deck  spaces 
for  promenade  and  sports  — outdoor 
switnminp  pool.   Excellent  cuii<iine. 

Finest  Shipa  —  Faatett  Time 
Pan  America  Southern  Cross 

WcHlern  World       American  LegioD 
21,000  ton  Hncr*  »ail  fortnightly 
from  ISf*v  York 
Apply  any  Tourist  Agency,  or 

MUNSON™"" 

67  Wall  Street,  New  York 


CRUISES-TOURS 


SOUTH 

lANEMCAN 

^CRUISE  TOURS 


Ast  The  iVhere-IOi)o  Bureau,  8  Beacon  Street, 
Boston,  for  spaced-  rates  tn  our  departmeiit. 


^BBZ'RoundtheWorld 


Send/or  Illustrated  Literature 
ROBERTSON   TRAVEL  BUREAU 

Hibernian  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


CRUISE  TOUR  No. 
60  DAYS  $995.  UP 

Leaving  New  York,  Jan 
5th.  1929,  by  the  S.  S 
VANDYCK,  visitinf 
Brazil,  Uruguay,  Argea 
Rates  include   tina  and  West  Indies. 

Hotels  and  CRUISE  TOUR  No.  2 
Conducted  «  DAYS  $775  UP 

,  .        Leaving  New  York,  Jan, 

Sightseeing  I9th,  1929,  by  the  S.  S 
A  oU^«.>  VESTRIS,  visiting  Brazil 

Asnore.  ^^^^  indie:s. 

Apply  to  your  Local 
Agent  or 


AMPORT 
HOLT  LINE 

16  Brauhraj:  New  Hbrk  at/ 


The  seven  maaazines  The  Where-to-go  Bureau 
uses  regularly  are  ail  gualtty  publications, 
and  welcome  visitors  tn  all  the  best  homes. 
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MOTEU-RESORT-O..TRAVEL-PEgART 


TRAVEL  ACCESSORIES 


NEW  YORK 


and  all  travel  nausea.  Mothersill's 
brings  perfect  comfort  on  your  joumejrs 
by  S«a,  Train,  Auto  or  Air. 


Where-To-Go  adcice  ts  not  o/the  casual  variety 
from  any  one 's  say-so,  but  rs  rttal  tn  ynu. 


HOTEL  XT.  JAMET 

ni^^^^Ztt^  109-13  WEST  45ih  ST.  "^^^'^VToVdw'" 

An  }\i3u\  of  ijuia  dignity  having  the  amosphete  and 
appcmmenxs  of  a  uxil-<ondinoT\£d  home 
Much  Fav-orcd  By  Women  Traveling  Without  Escort 

Thret  Minuiet  Walk  lo  Forty  Ttuatra  and  Ali  Sol  Shops 

Where-To-Go  in  7  Magazines 

WHERE-TO-GO  pages  are  read  by  families  who 
can  afford  and  always  desire  the  best  of  every- 
thing- Seven  high  class  magazines  present 
these  departments,  featuring  a  laree  vftrtety  of 
Hotel,  Resort  and  Travel  invitations  every 
month  in  the  year.  They  are  the  sign  boards 
of  clients  whose  success  has  been  won  by  tlie 
excellence  of  their  entertainment  offerings  and 
their  high  standing. 

Our  departments  undeniably  exert  the  most 
helpful  inflaence  upon  every  member  of  the 
families  where  their  advice  ts  habitually  sought 
and  plans  made  accordingly 

R^fmber^smaU  copy  is  Biff  in  Where-TO'Go 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 


In  Camden,  S.  C. 

one  of  the  few  unspoiled 
towns  of  the  Old  South,  is 

The  KIRKWOOD 

Known  for  its  hospitality,  its  luxuries, 
and  as  a  sport  center 

Championship  Golf  Course 
Polo   Tennis    Saddle  Horses 
Quail  and  Turkey  Shooting 

Abbott  Hotels  Corporation 


iinii 


aiihtArmhJlhtm 


In  All  the  World  No  Trip  Like  Thisf 

Frank's 


jth  Annual 
Cruise  De  JCuxe 


Mediterranean 

67  Glorious  Days...  mysterious  Egypt 
...  sacred  Palestine  ...  ancient  Greece  ...  gor- 
geous Italy  ...  romantic  Spain  ...  enchanting 
North  Africa  ...  primitive  Dalmatian  Coast ... 
bewitching  Turkey  ...  and  the  most  compre- 
hensive itinerary  of  strange  cities  bordering  this 
historic  sea.  5The  romance  ...  the  charming 
social  life  ...  dances  ...  gay  carnivals  ...  smart 
country  club  atmosphere  and  comfort  on  a 
ship  built  for  cruising  ...  far  famed  cuisine  ... 
service  par  excellence  ...  a  most  efficient  staff 
to  entertain  and  guide  you  ...  53  years  expe- 
rience... all  combine  to  make  this  a  most 
attractive     and    thrilling  adventure. 

fxclusi-uely  Chartered 'Palatial  S.  S.  "SCYTHIA" 
Cunard  Line's  finest  first-class  cuisine  and  service 
Membership  limited  to  390  guests  —  half  capacity 
SAILING  FROM  NEW  YORK  JAN.  29 

_  IT  Free  stop-over  in  Europe,  including  rtlurn  via  ""1^-^ 
(«J>r  S.  S-  '  BtrenKariii  "  or  any  Cunard  sleamer 
iL  Raits  from  ?950,  iiiiluJinn,  shore  excursions  Jl 

Early  Reservation  Advisable 

WEST  INDIES  LUXURY  CRUISES 

Palatial  S.  S.  "VEENDAM"  ,,nd  "VOLENDAM"  -Jan.,  Feb.,  Mch. 


Court  «tbonx 


FRANK  TOURIST  CO. 


42  Fifth  Ave. 


(Est.  1875) 


New  York 


Philadelphia — 1519  Locust  Street 
San  Francisco — ig  Geary  Street 


Boston — 33  Devonshire  Street 


Chicago — I7J  No.  Michigan  Avenue 


Los  Angeles — 756  So.  Broadway 


^"tl^"^""     "THE  COMPLETE  GARDEN"       ^' m^^'x^*"'"' 

^  Price  $6.00  at  all  bookstores  or  from  the  publishers — Doubleday,  Doran  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Ganh^n  City,  N.  Y. 


ToM/' 

By  the  new  luxurious 
sister  ships 

CONTE  BIANCAMANO 

Nov.  3    Dec.  8'  Jan.  26* 

CONTE  GRANDE 

Nov.  17— Jan.  5*— Feb.  9 

GIBRALTAR— NAPLES— GENOA 

^OTH  these  liners  nrc  the  last 
word  in  m-can-going  magnif- 
icence and  offer  the  utmost  in  re- 
finements to  satisfy  the  discrimin- 
ating tastes  of  that  exclusive 
'•lientele  which  has  learned  to  ac- 
cept Lloyd  Sahaudo  service  lis  the 
higlicst  .st;indard  of  Trans-Atlantic 
travel  comfort. 

^CaUs  ohso  at  Algiers 

Lloyd  Sabaudo  Line 

3  Jtate  Street,  New  York 


Hescrt  r'actl 


Ff)Ur  bloominK  size  plants  in  Mexican  hand- 
painted  cacti  howls  as  illustrated  above, 
shipped  anywhere  in  U.  S.  postage  prepaid 
A  smaller  group  in  4-inch  bowl,  prepaid  J| 
anywhere  in  U.  S.  *• 

Give  ''Desert  Orchids"  for  Christinas 

A  beautiful  remembrance  that 
lasts  for  years.    Prepaid  any-  %/ 
where  in  U.  S.  with  yout  card 
enclosed 

Let  us  send  you  a  beautifully  CDCC 
illustrated  Cacti  Culture  Book  ri\CC 

Mexican  Trading  Company 

(.SucccssorB  to  ("acti  Dopt.  Kl  Paso  Seed  Co, ) 
422  Two  Republics  Building 
El  Paso,  Texas 


LAND  TRIPS— American— Con  tinued 

Rock  Island  Railway* 

104  Colorado  via  Rock  Island  All  Expense  Tours 

105  Personally  Conducted  Tours  to  Colorado 

109  On  Your  Way  to  California 

110  California,  The  Golden  State 

231  Colorado,  under  the  Turquoise  Sky 

2  78  Golden  State  Route  to  Southern  California 

279  A  map  that  talks 

2  80  The  De  Luxe  Golden  State.  Ltd. 

Southern  Pacific  Lines* 

125  California 

126  Apache  Trail  of  Arizona 
131  Tioga  Pass  Auto  Tour 
133  California  for  Tourist 
13  4  Yosemite 

301  Catalina  Island 

3  02  Crater  Lake 
303  Sunset  Boute 

30  4  Oregon  Outdoors 

305  Sequoia  National  Park 

30  6  Outdoor  Life  in  the  Sierra 

Union  Pacific  Rys.* 
23  4  Death  Valley 

23  5  Along  the  Union  Pacific  System 

23  7  Zion    National    Park — Grand    Canyon    National    Park — ^Bryc* 

Canyon 
239  California 

2  4  I  Yellowstone  National  Park 
448  Dude  Ranches  out  West 

4  49  Pacific  North  West  and  Alaska 
4  50  Unknown  Places  in  Idaho 

451  Colorado  Mountain  Playgrounds 
501  Idaho-Utah  Outings 

LAND  TRIPS— Foreign 

American  Express  Co.* 
33  9  The  American  Traveler  in  Europe 
474  The  American  Traveler  in  South  America 
4  75  The  American  Traveler  in  the  Far  East 
4  76  The  American  Traveler  in  Africa 

Amerop  Travel  Service,  Inc.* 
341  Independent  Tours  to  Germany 

Canadian  Pacific  Railways* 
482  Resorts  In  Ontario 
4  83  Resorts  in  Quebec 

4  84  Resorts  in  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rockies 
4  85  Banff — Lake  Louise 

Thomas  Cook  d  8oit»' 

452  Caravan  Trails 

Cunard  Line* 

453  New  Year's  Eve  In  Havana — 9  Day  Inclusive  Tour.  $173.00 
Cunard  Line  Havana  Service 

Daimler  Hire,  Ltd.* 
340  Automobile  Hire  Abroad 

Franco-Belgique  Tours* 
30  7  Europe  by  Motor 
503  Motor  Tours  of  North  Africa 

Frank  Tourist  Co.* 
251  Europe  for  the  Independent  Traveler 
425  Tours  to  Europe.  1928 

German  Tourist  Information  Office* 
333  Traveling  in  Beautiful  Germany 

33  4  Berlin  and  Potsdam 

335  Tllc  Rhine 

336  Munich — The  Bavarian  Alps 
4  86  Winter  in  Germany 

487  A  Tour  through  German  Spas  and  Watering  Places 

488  The  Towns  of  Northern  Bavaria 
4  8!)  Saxony 

490  Wuerlemberg 

491  Baden  and  the  Black  Forest 

492  The  Palatinate 

493  Thuringla 

494  Westphalia 

495  The  Harz  Mountains 

496  The  Weser  Mountains 

497  Cassel  and  the  Weser 

498  On  tlie  Main  and  Rhine 

499  Mecklenburg 

500  Coll  in  Germany.  Airplane  Trips,  and  individual  booklets  on 
all  Important  cities  in  Germany 

Uamburu- American  Line* 

149  Ireland 

150  Germany 

1 5 1  France 

152  British  Isles 
338  European  Tours 

North  German  Lloyd  Line* 
4  58  Lloyd  Motor  Tours 

460  Christmas  in  Kuropo 

461  Art  and  Germany 

DNITED  STATES  TERRITORIES 

Hawaii 

Hawaii  Tourist  Bureau' 
15  4  Tourfax 

15  5  The  Story  of  Hawaii 

HOTELS  AND  RESORTS— American 

159  Southern  Callfttrnia  Year  Hound  Vacation  Land  Supreme* 
205  Del  Monte  Hotel,  Del  Monte,  Calif." 
253  Glen  Springs  Hotel,  Watklns  Glen,  N.  Y. 
316  The  Alexander,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

2  74  The  General  Ogelthorpe.  Savannah.  Oa. * 

34  7  Hotel  Touralne,  Boston.  Mass. 

455  Hotel  Del  Mar,  Southern  California 

United  Hotels  Company  of  America* 
4  02  The  Iloosovcll — New  York  City 

403  Benjamin  Franklin — Philadelphia 

404  The  Olympic — Seattle,  Wash. 

HOTELS  AND  RESORTS— Foreign 

Canadian  Pacific  HaiUeaus 

379  Lake  WIndeinierc  Bungalow  Camp 

380  Resorts  in  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rockies 

381  Hotel  Algonquin,  St.   Andrews.  Canada 

405  Banff  Springs — Banff,  Alta. 

406  Chateau  Lake  Louise — Lake  Louise,  Alta. 

407  Emerald  Lake  Chalet — Emerald  I<ake 

United  Hotels* 
40  8  The  Mount  Royal — Montreal 

409  King  Edward  Hotel — Toronto 

410  Iloval  Connaught —Hamilton 

411  The  Clifton — Niagara  Falls 

4  12  The  Prince  FMward — Windsor 

413  The  Ailmlral  Iteatty — Saint  .lohn,  N.  B. 

414  Hotel  Cecil — London 

432  Hotel  Langton — Hamilton,  Bermuda 

TRAVEL  ACCESSORIES 

Ahercromhie  A  Fitch  ♦ 
20  6  Luggage 

Amirican  Express  Oo. 

3  48  Travelers  Checks 

Bell  <f  Howell* 

207  Filmo  Cameras 

Betuon  i  Hedges 

208  Cigarettes.  Cigars,  and  Smoking  Ac«essorics 

Dean's 

209  Week-end  Boxes  of  Cake 

210  Bon  Voyage  Boxes 

Eaxtman  Kodak  Co.* 

2 1 1  Cine  Kodaks 

212  List  of  Eastman  Kodak  Branches  throughout  the  World 

Hartman* 

213  Trunks 

Revelation  Suitcase  Co. 

214  Revelation  Suitcases 

U',  W.  Winship* 

215  WInshIp  Wardrobe  Trunks 

Department  of  Travel  and  Resort  Information 

Country  Life,  244  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Please  send,  without  obligation  on  my  part,  the  following  booklets. 
(Insert  numbers  from  list.)  From  Foreign  Countries,  except  Canada, 
enclose  10c  In  stamps. 

Name   

P.  O.  Address   

State    Nov. 

"Country  Life  Advertiser 
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BERMUDA 

beckons  you  now! 

Enjoy  your  favorite  sports  and  pastimes — golf,  ten- 
nis, swimming — in  this  quaint,  picturesque  little  ocean 
isle  where  Old  Sol  smiles  benignly  and  it  is  June  the 
whole  year  through.  Bermuda  is  at  her  delicious  best 
right  now — and  beckons  you  invitingly. 

The  magnificent  new  quadruple-screw  M.  S.  "BER- 
MUDA" (20,000  tons)  unsurpassed  in  ocean  luxury, 
alternates  in  semi-weekly  service  with  the  popular 
twin-screw  S.  S.  "FORT  VICTORIA"  (14,000  tons). 

5-day  de  luxe  cruises  on  the  wonderful  M.  S.  "BER- 
MUDA" in  rooms  with  bath,  $175  up.  Something 
entirely  new.  May  we  send  you  literature? 

ST.  GEORGE  HOTEL 

Center  of  Bermuda's  brilliant  social  life.  Every  lux- 
ury. 75  rooms  with  bath.  Responsible  courier  accom- 
panies guests  on  all  sightseeing  trips.  Large  tiled 
swimming  pool.  Extremely  low  rates;  $6.50  per  day 
(up)  for  room  and  meals. 

«•    WEST  INDIES  * 

SPECIAL  TOURS  TO:— St.  Thomas,  Dominica,  St. 
Croix,  Martinique,  St.  Kitts,  St.  Lucia,  Antigua,  Bar- 
•  bados,  Guadeloupe,  Trinidad. 

S.  S.  "DOMINICA"  Nov.  8th  and  Dec.  6th 
S.  S.  "NOVA  SCOTIA"  Dec.  17th 

Lowest  rates — superior  service.  $175  up.  Rooms  with 
bath  $350  up. 

12-day  cruises  de  luxe  to  the  West  Indies  and  the 
Caribbean  on  the  palatial  cruising  liner  S.  S.  "FORT 
ST.  GEORGE."  Itinerary:  Havana;  Port  Antonio 
and  Kingston  (Jamaica);  Port  au  Prince  (Haiti). 
Ample  time  for  sightseeing.  Rates  from  $135  up.  The 
ship  is  your  hotel. 

For  complete  information  and  literature,  ap- 
ply 34-  Whitehall  St.  or  uptown  office,  565 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  or  any  authorized 
steamship  agent. 

PURNESS 


BERMUDA  LINE 


The  "Ship  of  SpknJor" 

HOMERIC 

A  great  ship  .  ,  .  recognized  as  one  of  tlie 
world's  foremost,  most  luxuriously  replete 
liners ...  the  largest  steamer  sailing  to  the 
Mediterranean  .  .  .  exclusively  chartered 
hy  us  from  the  White  Star  Line  for  the 

MEDITERRANEAN 
CRUISE  SUPREME 

From  New  York  January  26th  next ,  .  . 
to  sail  the  Inland  Sea  at  a  most  season- 
able time  .  .  .  the  tested  itinerary  balances 
dexterously  between  restfulness  and  social 
activity  .  .  .  Days  of  contentment  in 
Madeira,  Cadiz,  Gibraltar,  Tunis,  Napl  es, 
Palermo,  Athens  .  . .  Constantinople  .  .  . 
The  Holy  Land  .  .  .  Days  of  vivacity  in 
Algiers . . .  Cairo  . .  .  French  Riviera  . . . 
Stop-over  privileges  in  Europe ...  1 4,000 
miles  ...  67  days  of  interesting  and 
health-giving  travel. 

het  IIS  send  you  the  particulars 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

in  co-operation  with 

WAGONS-LITS  CO. 

New  York  Philadelphia  Boston  Baltimore  Washington 
Chicago  St.  Louis  San  Francisco  Los  Angelea 

Portland,  Ore.  Toronto  Montreal  Vancouver 
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HAVANA 

NEWEST  A>D  MOST  LUXURIOUS  HOTEL 

HOTEL  PRESIDENTE 

Commanding  one  of  the  finest  >ieM"s  in  Havana,  over- 
looking the  citv  and  the  ever  beautiful  Caribbean  Sea 


ROOSEVELT  DAM  ON  APACHE  TRAIL 

DELUXE 

GOLDEN  STATE 

LIMITED 

to  California 

across  fhe  Solarium 
of  America 

flOnly  main  line  from  Chicago  through 
Tucson,  Chandler,  Phoenix,  Indio,  Palm 
Springs  and  other  attractive  resorts  of  the 
picturesque  Southwest — where  luxu- 
rious hotels,  comfortable  ranch  houses 
and  playgrounds  of  every  description 
offer  rest  and  recreation  in  a  land  steeped 
in  sunshine  and  color. 

^Direct  low  altitude  way.  63  hours  to 
Los  Angeles.  Shortest  and  quickest  to 
San  Diego. 

^Rock  Island-Southern  Pacific  through 
service  includes  other  fine  fast  trains, 
notably  the  Apache— same  delig,ht- 
£ul  route. 


ROCK  ISLAND 


THE  ROAD  OF  UNUSUAL  SERV/CE 


For  /urther  in/orrnation.  mail  this  coupon 

Rock  Uland  Vacation  Travel  Service  Bureau,  456  1 

728  La  Salle  St.  Station,  Chicago.  111. 

Please  send  me  booklets  about  California  and  scenes  en  route;  also 
full  information  regarding  train  service  via  Golden  Sute  Route. 

Name    

Address    


Thi«.  iiio?-l  modern  of  fmstelries  is  IocuIihI  in  the  exrlusi>e  residential 
s<-<-tion  of  IIa\uiia.     Its  name  iM-eonie  a  synonym  for  fiood  living 

as  its  excellent  cuisine  is  under  the  i>crs«nal  supcr\ision  of  Adam, 
fornn-rly  of  Cx»lony  Club.  Pierre.  Oillon  and  (»rand  Duke  Boris*  menage. 

OPENING  DECEMBER  1928 

For  reservalinn  (ipitly  lionni  tOl.  425  Fifth  .  tie..  .N.  1.  City,  or  icrite 

FRKDKKICK  L.  SEARINC;,  Manager 

Hotel  Presidente.  Ha%ana.  Cuba 


eep  jlendeJ^JlddidntlynQdlthif 
m\   THIS  ENJOYABLE  NEW  WAY 


ELIMINATE  troublesome  diet- 
ing or  back-breaking  exer- 
cises! For  an  ingenious  new 
device,  the  Battle  Creek  Health 
Builder  manufactured  under  the 
patents  of  Dr.  John  Harvey 
Kellogg  enables  you  to  keep 
gloriously  healthy— pleasingly 
slender— without  any  effort  on 
your  part!  The  Health  Builder 
gives  a  combined  massage- 
vibratory  treatment, 
equal  to  a  skilled 
masseur. 

It  vigorously  massages 
ihe  heaviest  muscles, 
peps  up  sluggish  circu- 
lation, aids  digestion, 
and  reduces  superfluous 
weight.  Used  daily  in 
countless  private  homes, 
large  medical  institu- 
tions and  by  numerous 
physicians  m  their  prac- 


tice, the  Health  Builder  is  a  safe, 
simple,  scientific  method  of  redu- 
cing weight  and  keeping  vigorously 
healthy. 

A  Health  Builder 
for  Every  Requirement 

Ideal  for  home  use  is  the  Universal 
Home  Model,  a  compaa  enclosed 
Health  Builder.  The  Athletic  Model 
is  very  popular  for  clubs,  home  gym- 
nasiums, colleges,  health  centers,  in- 
stitutions, steamships,  etc..  while  the 
handsome  De  Luxe  Cabinet  Models 
combine  uolity  with  dis- 
tinctive beauty. 


Send  for 

FREE  Book 

Send  for  "Health  and 
Beauryio  Fifteen  Minutes 
a  Day"— a  valuable  Free 
Book  showing  the  "Bat- 
tleCreekHealth  Builder" 
in  operation — with  com- 
plete series  of  home 
exercises. 


Sanitarium  Equipment  Co.  ©s  k.o,. 

Room  AG-1078  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


iilli 
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nieu}J:)e[uxe  Suter  Shipi,  ShawnEe  and  Iroquoldy 

CLYDE  IJNE 

'T'HESE  mammoth  new  steamers  are  giving  a  new  distinc- 
tion  to  that  glorious  winter  journey  to  Miami  and 
Havana.  Both  have  an  enviable  record  of  popularity  in  the 
Clyde  Line's  Summer  Cruises  to  Quebec,  Halifax  and  the 
Saguenay.  Each  is  like  a  gracious  and  satisfying  hotel  .... 
luxurious  ....  colorful  ....  diverting  ....  the  supreme 
achievement  in  modern  travel! 

<^  HAVANA 
MIAMI 

If  you  bestow  appreciation  on  your  personal  accommodations  vou  will 
revel  in  the  charmingly  decorated  suites  and  bedrooms  ....  with  a  wide 
range  of  choice  and  price.  Spacious  lounges  ....  broad  open  decks  .  .  . 
glass  enclosed  promenades  ....  concerts  ....  dancing  ....  deck  sports 
....  all  that  a  gorgeous  new  ship  with  its  endless  marvels  can  place  at 
your  disposal! 

Special  winter  ser>ice  from  New  York  to  Havana,  during  January,  Feb- 
ruary and  March  —  with  a  day's  sightseeing  at  Miami  en  route. 
Attractive  all -expense  tours  including  hotels  and  sightseeing  trips. 
Also  regular  sailings  from  New  York  to  Jacksonville  and  Miami,  calling 
at  Charleston,  S.  C.  Special  non-stop  express  trips  by  S.  S.  Iroquois 
New  \ork  direct  to  Miami  every  Saturday  during  December. 

Automobiles  carried  on  ail  Steamers 


For  detailed  schedules,  reservations  and 
tickets  apply  to  Clyde  Line.  25  Vi  est  43rd 
St.  or  Pier  36.  North  Kiver.  New  York, 
or  any  authorized  Tourist  .Agent. 


Newest  Travel  Offeriiig^ 
of  the  American  Express  - 

CRUISES — Ninety  will  leave  our  ports  this 

winter — going  Around  the  World,  to  the 
Mediterranean,  West  Indies,  South  Amer- 
ica. Short  cruises  of  two  weeks . . .  long 
ones  up  to  five  months.  To  help  you  make 
your  seleaion,  the  American  Express  have 
made  a  brief  compilation  of  them  all. 
"Winter  Cruises"  is  the  booklet  to  ask  for. 
It  tells  how  American  Express  travel  experts  will  advise  you 
with  regard  to  ships,  locations  of  staterooms,  baths,  gymna- 
siums; countries  to  be  visited — and  you  can  book  through 
them  without  funher  shopping.  Check  Booklet  No.  1. 

THE  MEDITERRANEAN -There's 

magic  about  Egypt  and  the  Mediterranean 
in  winter.  Think  of  spending  Christmas 
time  in  Bethlehem.  Then  Italy  in  the  New 
Year.  Sophisticated  Cairo... barbaric  Al- 
geria! Under  the  American  Express  Inde- 
pendent -travel  plan,  you  merely  think  of 
where  you  wish  to  go . .  .how  long  you  can 
be  away... how  much  you  wish  to  spend... and  the  entire  trip 
is  planned  to  the  smallest  detail.  No  travel  worries,  because 
tickets,  reservations,  hotels,  etc.,  are  all  arranged  before  you 
leave.  All  you  do  is  enjoy  yourself.  Uniformed  representatives 
in  foreign  lands  are  yours  to  command.  Check  Booklet  No.  2, 
The  American  Express  are  general  agents  for  The  Anglo-American 
Nile  and  Tourist  Company. 

EUROPE,  1929,  TOURS  WITH  ESCORT 

-  -The  American  Express  Escorted  Tour 
program  for  1929  is  the  finest  yet  devised. 
Splendid  new  itineraries  with  many  fea- 
tures never  before  included  on  European 
tours.  Arranged  by  expens  who  know  Eu- 
rope like  a  book,  (a)  Quality  Tours,  with 
finest  ships  and  hotels  and  every  luxury 
throughout,  (b)  Popular  Tours  at  Moderate  Cost,  (c)  Vacation 
Tours  at  limited  expense.  They  comprise  one  of  the  most  un- 
usual range  ever  offered  so  far  in  advance.  Check  Booklet 
No.  3  and  spend  an  interesting  evening  enjoying  in  advance 
your  next  year's  European  journey. 


American 

EXPRESS 


Travel  Departjnetit 

65  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


Please  send 
me  the 

booklets   

checked  

□  i_Wmter  Cruises  Mediterranean 

°  ;Zlt5rETpr"  w.h  Escorc-Progra.  for 


Name. 


Address. 


American  Express 
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round  the  World 

with  the 

esolute^' 


R 


There  are  glories 
apart  from  Heidel- 
berg and  Notre  Dame. — 
Minarets  and  temple  shrines, 
belled  in  gold,  silver  and 
bronze.  Breath-taking  fantasies 
in  carved  ivory  —  mosaics  in 
porphyry  to  soothe  your  eyes 
after  too -long  gazing  at  the 
angular  geometry  of  our  sky- 
scraper architecture. 

Pillared  halls  of  ancient  Indian 
cave  temples — the  Taj  —  gem- 
studded  pagodas  —  Peking's 
Temple  and  Altar  of  Heaven — 
curving  roofs  where  figured 
fox  and  fowl  perch  together 
in  peace. 

You  see  this  legend  of  creative 
building  from  the  ideal  vantage 
point  of  the  RESOLUTE, 
"Queen  of  Cruising  Steam- 
ships.**— You  live  a  life  of  lux- 
urious ease,  amid  exquisite 
dignity.  Deft  service  —  rousing 
sports — feUcitous  surround- 
ings. And  a  cuisine  with  the 
sophistication  of  Lucullus  in  the 
matter  of  sauces  and  seasoning. 


T-ttB  lAJXXJWr  CRUISE  TO  THb 


A  pleasure  cruise  exceeding  every  expectation — 
Luxurious  comfort,  perfect  service,  enjoyable  enter- 
tainment, on  board  the  "Rotterdam."  Scenic  splen- 
dor, strange  and  thrilling  sights  in  interesting  Old 
World  lands. 

By  the  famous  "ROTTERDAM"  8th  Cruisa 
Leaving  New  York,  February  7,  1929 
Under  the  Holland-America  Line's  own  management 

"THE  ROTTERDAM''  {i»;},^J|J-rd1fpVac'ement 

Has  a  world-wide  reputation  for  the  magnificence  and  comfort  of  her  appointments,  the  sur- 
passing excellence  of  her  cuisine  and  the  high  standards  of  service  and  management  on  board. 

71  DAYS  OF  DELIGHTFUL  DIVERSION 
ITINERARY  includes  Madeira,  Casablanca  ithe  playground  of  Morocco  and  North 
Africa),  Cadiz,  Seville.  (Granada)  Gibraltar,  Algiers,  Naples  (first  call), Tunis,  Athens, 
Constantinople,  Haifa,  Jerusalem,  (the  Holy  Land),  Alexandria,  Cairo  (and  Egypt), 
Kotor  and  Dubrovnik  (on  the  Dalmatian  Coast),  Venice,  Naples  (second call),  Monaco, 
and  the  Riviera.  Easter  in  Italy  (April  1st). Carefully  planned  Shore  Excursions  included 
in  Cruise  Fare.  Stop-over  in  Europe.  Number  of  guests  limited.  Cost  of  Cruise  $955  up. 
American  Express  Co.  Agents  in  Charge  of  Shore  Excursions. 
For  choice  selection  of  accommodations  make  reservations  NOW 
Illustrated  Folder  D.  on  request  to 

HOLLAN]>-AMEiaCA  lilNE 


21-24  State  Street,  New  York 

Boston,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland, 
Chicago,  Minneapolis,  St.  Louis,  Detroit, 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  Seattle,  New  Orleans,  Los 
Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Mexico  City,  Mon- 
treal, Winnipeg.  Or  any  authorized  Steamship 
Asent. 


1 


Four  Luxury  Cruises 
1929 


WEST  INDIES  ^ 

hy  (hr  iplcnJid  oil  burauiB  ' 
turbine  *t«ur  Ship!  I 

VOLENDAM 

Jan,  26  Feb.  16  Mir.  9  l 

VEENDAM  , 

Feh.  1 : 


30  COUNTRIES 
63  CITIES 
140  DAYS 


'Eastward  from  New  York  January  7,  1929 

Rates  $2,000  and  up  including  extra> 
ordinary  program  of  shore-excursions. 


Write  for  descriptive  literature 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN  LINE 


39  Broadway,  Nevi^  York 


131  State  Street  Boston 

262  South  Broad  Street  Philadelphia 

612  Olive  Street  St.  Louis 

28S  St.  James  Stt«et  Montreal 


177  N.  Michigan  Avenue  Chicago 

574  Market  Street  San  Francisco 

432  Citizens'  Nat'l  Bank  Bldg  ....  Los  Angeles 
274  Main  Street  Winnipeg 


Or  local  tourist  and  steamship  agenta 


Cadcago 


has  more  than  3500  eating  places  and  prac- 
tically every  one  uses  electricity  for  some 
purpose  other  than  lighting.  Edison  Service 
stirs  the  batter  .  .  .  bakes  the  pudding  .  ,  , 
rings  up  the  check  .  .  .  and  washes  the  dishes! 

Commonwealth  Edison  Company 

The  Central  Station  Sen/in^  CUcago 

Commonwealth  Edison  Company  has  paid  156  consecutive  dividends  to  its  stochholdert. 
SiOcfe  listed  on  the  Chicago  Stock  Exchange.   Send  for  the  Year  Book. 
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The  Historic  Home  of  Cecil  John  Rhodes 


"/^ROOTE  SCHUUR"  the  beautiful,  is 
V-J  packed  with  romance,  mystery  and 
wonder.  Charmingly  situated  it  truly^ 
typifies  the  South  Africa  of  todays  the 
land  of  hospitality,  sunshine,  majesty 
and  contrast. 


Primitive  native  kraals  side  by  side  with 
modern  dwellings  —  miles  of  verdant 
veld  and  towering  majestic  mountains. 
The  ever  changing  lure  of  light,  color, 
beauty^  such  is  South  Africa 

''Travel  in  South  Africa"  tells  the  story. 
Mailed  upon  request. 

The   South  African 

11  Broadway 


Government  Railways 

♦        New  York  City 
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wifich  makes  cleanmq  so  mucii  easier: 


V\7hatls  this  new  flooring 


71 


How  can  it  be  so  impervious 
to  stains  and  spots  ? 


Not  in  i/cnrj-  hti.r  nn  inno^'altoii 
for  ihc  home  won  such  tn.iinnl 
praise.  Thoiwand<f  of  home- 
makers  alreaDxf  are  enjoi/imj  the 
hcneJlLf  of  this  new  floorini].  Il 
tjU'es  I  hem  <jralefiil  relief  from 
the  worry  and  expense  of  Iryini] 
to  keep  their  floors  clean  am)  free 
from  lell-tale  spots  and  stains. 


9 


Sealex  Linoleum 
No.  (1141 


Ifx  Linoteum 
yo.  6061 


IIE  name  of  this  new  floorinj;  is 
Sealex  Linoleum.  It  is  liiiolciitn  of  tli<;  lincst  (jiiulity  made  hy 
the  exclusive  Sealex  Process.  This  remarkable  process  makes 
all  Sealex  Linoleums  stain-proof,  spot-proof,  easy  to  clean. 

The  Sealex  Process  actually  seals  the  tiny  pores  of  the  ma- 
terial. Dirt  cannot  i^rind  in  —  even  fruit  jui<-<'s,  ink  and  ammonia 
can  be  quicklv  wijied  up  without  leaving  a  tra(;<;.  An<l  yet  the 
surface  »>f  this  remarkable  linoleum  is  not  glossy  or  slippery, 
but  possesses  a  rich  sheen  and  velvety  lustre. 

Sealex  Linoleums,  for  home  or  ollice,  arc  madt;  in  a  wide 
variety  of  lovely  e<dorin<j;s  and  up-to-date  patterns.  There  an; 
period  designs  of  rare  charm  .  .  .  richly  vein<'d  marbh;  effects 
. . .  the  neatest  tiles  you  have  ever  seen  . . .  and  a  host  of  others. 

This  new  flooring  can  be  laid  in  a  day  directly  upon  your 
])resenl  floors.  Il  is  usually  cementcMl  down  in  "om;  piece" 
over  builders'  deadening  felt.   The  total  cost  is  very  mod<'rate. 

Colorful!  Beautiful!  Durable!  Inexpensive!  Easy  to  clean! 
Decidi'  now  to  look  at  Sealex  Linoleums  the  next  time  you 
go  shopping.  Kemembcr,  the  shield  sliown  at  the  right  a[)|)ears 
only  on  Sealex  Linoleums! 

CONGOLEUM-iNAUtN  INC.  General  Offic:  KEAKNV,  N.  J  ,  N^w  York,  l'liilu.l.l|,l.i,i. 
Chicago,  San  Francisco,  Pitlsburgli,  Boston,  .N,inni-a|mli»,  Kiinsas  City,  Dallas,  New  Orleans,  Atliiiitu 

Costs  Utile  to  buy — 
gives  years  of  care-free  service 


11^^      )8L     ir     ni^^  Siain-broof  —  Sbot-broof-Easilif  cleaned- 

L  ALJb  A  LI  N  O  LE  UM  s 


jp'^EE — A  ntw  anri  valuable  book  on  honip  ilo  ornlioii  by  ibe  well-known  authority,  Winnifred  I'ales. 

Contains  many  helpful  suggestions  on  how  to  uila|it  ifi>'x|iiuiaively  the  new  trenil  in  <leeoralion  to  your  own 
home.  A  practical  Color  Scheme  Selector  comes  with  the  book.  Address  Congoleum-Nairn  Inc.,  Keamv,  N.J. 
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An  18th  Century  living  room,  one  of  a  series  of  Home  Interiors  by  the  Decorating  Department 


FINE  ANTIQUES 


For  those  who  love  the  mellow  beauty  of  the  past,  nothing 
can  take  the  place  of  authentic  antiques,  touched  by  the 
genius  of  great  makers  and  by  the  patina  of  age.  Our 
collections  are  rich  in  furniture  and  decorative  acces- 
sories from  many  periods  and  many  countries — each  piece 
selected  for  its  intrinsic  loveliness  and  for  its  appro- 
priateness in  the  home  where  good  taste  reigns  supreme. 

Our  decorators  will  gladly  assist  you  in  working  out  plans  for  either  period 

or  modernistic  interiors. 

ANTIQUES  —  EIGHTH  FLOOR 

Lord  &  Taylor 

FIFTH  AVENUE        NEW  YORK 


FOR   FORMAL  OCCASIONS 


THEbeautyof  the  frocks  and  wraps  that  have 
been  created  here  or  abroad  for  the  winter 
round  of  gayety  is  fairly  bewildering. 
Each  season  it  seems  that  the  fabrics  are  lovelier 
and  the  designs  more  alluring,  but  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  of  a  more  luxurious  assemblage 
than  is  now  appearing  in  the  more  exclusive 
shops. 

The  wide  variety  in  the  type  of  costume  is 
interesting  too.  for  it  means  that  it  is  not  a  sea- 
son dedicated  to  one  particular  type  of  figure,  for 
equally  important  are  the  bouffant  frocks,  pic- 
turesque and  charming  as  they  are,  and  the 
more  dignified  and  sophisticated  robes  which 
seem  to  revive  the  princess  silhouette. 


by  ANNE   SHIRLEY  MOLLOY 

The  purpose  of  this  department,  conducted 
by  Country  Life's  Readers'  Service,  is  to 
give  information  regarding  articles  of  the 
sort  shown  here.  It  will  gladly  furnish  the 
names  and  addresses  of  establishments  where 
they  may  be  found.  Write,  telephone,  or 
consult  Miss  Molloy  personally  at  Country 
Life's  New  York  office,  244  Madison  Avenue 


Taffeta  and  moire  are  used  for  the  costumes 
demanding  the  qualities  that  they  possess,  and 
the  lovely  flowered  taffetas  are  conspicuous  and 
a  shade  newer.  The  design  of  the  latter  is  usually 
mottled  in  effect,  and  the  bodices  invariably 
close  fitting. 


A  stiff  satin  is  also  shown  and  has  been  fa- 
vored by  some  of  the  better  known  couturieres. 
The  latter,  however,  in  working  with  the  satin 
achieve  their  rather  close-fitting  hip  line  (a 
characteristic  of  the  season)  by  a  clever  manipu- 
lation of  folds.  A  notable  example  from  Moly- 
neaux  is  pictured  on  this  page. 

Never  has  velvet  been  more  delicate  in  weave, 
and  it  is  enjoying  a  deserved  popularity.  There 
are  various  kinds,  the  transparent  velvet  most 
in  use,  a  non-crushable  sort,  and  a  cire  velvet 
resembling  panne  velvet.  Paquin  uses  black 
velvet  and  a  lovely  real  lace  for  an  unusual  after- 
noon frock  that  is  pictured  at  top  of  page. 
This  follows  the  princess  lines  and  is  fittingly 
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FrenrM  SWc  Crarats 
S6.S0  eaelt 


Frinch 
.lilk  Crrpe 
Handktrchittt  Si.lO  tach 


Frinch  SUk 
Mttfflirt  $2S.0(J  each 

All  Monograrm  additional 


fi. SO  each 


ll'iti'iio},!,  Roles,  Silk  Lined, 

Holiday  Suggestions 

Selections  from  our  Handsome  French  Silk  Cravats, 
Handkerchiefs,  Mufflers,  Hosiery,  and  Lounge  Robes, 
very  appropriate  for  Gifts  of  Luxurious  Character. 

When  ordering  by  mail  state  size  and  colors  preferred 
Illustrated  Brochure  sent  upon  request 

512  FIFTH  AVENUE  AT  43D  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


LONDON 
27  OLD  BOND  STREET 


PARIS 

2  RUE  DE  CASTIGLIONE 


Charming   fnr  the  debutante — blue 
taffeta  unlh  uneven  hem  line  scal- 
loped, and  blue  velvet  bozv.  From 
Bergdorf  Goodman 


complemented  with  a  matching  tur- 
ban. 

Real  Alengon  lace  in  a  circular 
cape  enhances  a  black  velvet  model 
on  page  100,  which  also  ^follows  the 
molded  hip  line  and  shows  the  char- 
acteristic uneven  hem  line. 

In  other  words,  the  flowing  line 
(in  this  instance  achieved  by  the  wide 
collar  and  the  circular  flare)  seems 
to  play  an  impf)rtant  part  in  the  sea- 
son's mode.  Sometimes  it  makes  its 
appearance  in  the  form  of  bows — and 
one  of  the  most  unusual  methods  of 
introducing  this  ever  popular  form 
of  adornment  is  illustrated  in  the 
taffeta  model  pictured  above.  The 
frock  with  its  voluminous  scal- 
loi)ed  skirt  and  tight  fitting  bodice 
is  of  pale  blue,  while  wide  matching 
velvet  circles  the  bodice  and  ends  in 
a  bow  with  long  flowing  ends. 

Bows,  quite  different  in  character 
— or  properly  speaking,  loops  of  self 
fabric— help  to  achieve  the  distinction 
that  is  noted  in  the  Paquin  model 
shown  on  page  100.  It  is  of  moire, 
the  vogue  for  which  there  was  an 
indication  last  season  that  promises 
to  be  more  than  realized  at  present. 
This  frock  shows  too,  the  long-at-the- 
side  drapery,  that  is  such  an  impor- 
tant feature  of  the  mode.  On  several 
of  the  taffeta  frocks  that  are  quite 
short  all  the  way  round,  two  wide 


folds  of  the  taffeta  hang  almost  to  the 
floor  in  back,  breaking  the  monotony 
of  the  hem  line,  which,  without  that 
break,  would  apparently  spell  defeat 
for  any  ambitious  evening  gown.  A 
real  train  is  even  noted  on  one  of  the 
most  extreme  of  the  importations,  a 
black  velvet  Callot  model  imported 
by  Bonwit,  Teller  &  Co..  cut  very 
low  in  back;  whether  the  continued 
length  of  the  irregular  hem  line  pres- 
ages the  return  of  the  train  or  not 
we  do  not  know,  and  certainly  hope 
not,  but  the  draperies  are  surely 
getting  longer  and  longer. 

Charming  in  its  grace  of  line  and 
as  delightfully  wearable  as  are  all 
Chanel  frocks,  is  the  model  pictured 
below.  It  follows  the  lines  of  the 
figure  closely  to  well  below  the  hips 
where  tiers  of  the  lace  start  irregularly 
and  end  just  as  irregularly  and  are 
short  at  the  right  side  and  draping 
almost  to  the  floor  at  the  left. 

Wraps  are  no  less  fascinating  than 
the  gowns  they  are  destined  to  cover; 
the  difficulty  is  in  making  them  con- 
form to  the  various  degrees  of  length 
and  they  are  necessarily  a  trifle  more 
given  to  draping.  Velvet,  in  all  its 
rich  colorings  and  in  black,  is  given 
great  prominence,  and  the  metal 
brocades,  more  delicate  in  weave  and 
pattern  than  ever,  are  their  just 
rivals. 


//  revival  of  the  princess  line  is 
indicated  in  this  graceful  model 
from  Chanel,  imported  by  Bonwit, 
Teller  Co. 
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QjenilemeriFjailors 


Our  Large  and  Exclusive 
Clientele  is  due  to  the 
many  Advantages  we  offer 
in  Expert  Fitting,  in  our 
Individual  Service  and 
Great  Variety  of  Fabrics. 


Our  'R.cpresmtativts  visit,  the 
?r\nc\pa\  Cxties  m  the  Mid- 
dle West — dates  wiW  he 
sent  upon  application. 


^ntlrm^nj0r  yumtelfin^  finite, 

MADISON  AVENUE  COR.  FORTY«FOURTH  STREET 
NEW  YORK 

Messrs.  BROOKS  BROTHERS 
take  pleasure  in  announcing  that 
the  importance  of  having  additional 
space  to  care  for  their  increased 
Clothing  Business  has  necessitated 
a  number  of  changes  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  their  store  which  will,  they 
believe,  add  greatly  to  the  conven- 
ience and  facility  ot  service  to  pur- 
chasers— 

NOTABLY: 

Transfer 

of  Men's  Ready-made  Suits  to  thelarger 
space  and  greater  privacy  of  the  Second 
Floor,  directly  adjoining  the  Altera- 
tion Department,  which  has  been 
moved  from  the  Fifth  Floor  — 

Concentration 

of  all  Men's  Overcoats  and  Sporting 
Clothes  on  the  Third  Floor 
and  of 

Furnishings,  Trunks,  Bags,  Leather 
Goods,  Gowns,  Sweaters,  Golf  Stock- 
ings, Travellers'  Requisites,  Novel- 
ties, ETC.,  on  the  Street  Floor — 

Enlargement 

of  the  Boys'  &  Youths'  Department 
which  now  occupies  the  greater  part  of 
the  Sixth  Floor  — 

Purchasers 

returning  to  the  City  for  the  Autumn  are 
invited  to  inspect,  and  avail  themselves 
of,  these  facilities. 
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n  (z^rganizalton 
of wiJe  experience 
in  all  marine  reconJi  = 
honing,  repair,  con  = 
version,  and  overhaul 
operahons  serving  the 
jnosi  JislmgitislieJ 
yachimg  clientele  on 
ihe  [/^ilanhc  seaLoarJ 


^ .  THE  knowledge  thar  I  cbo 
^  ^'acht  Basin  has  full  facilities 
for  completing  repair,  conversion, 
overhaul  and  reconditioning  opera- 
tions within  this  one  plant  assures 
owners  ot  yachts  a  one  point  con- 
tact that  admits  of  no  annoyances 
or  delays  in  finishing  a  job  within 
the  contractual  or  agreed,  rime. 


This  organization  has  long  been 
permitted  to  serve  the  most  distin- 
guished clientele  on  the  Atlantic 
seaboard.  Convenient  owner  super- 
vision within  15  minutes  of  lower 
Manhattan. 


TODD  DRV  DCU  K  1  N  ( ,  I  N  (■  T  R  I N  i.,  ik  K  K 1' A 1 R  (  ( )  R  I'f )  R  AT  I  (  jN 


TM  E"W"  \OHK  V  s  AT) 


T  E,  M 

TACNT  MA&m 


Forty-seven  foot  cruiser  Riot  an  a.  c.  f.  owned  by  Edward  D. 
King  of  the  Nezv  York  Yacht  Club.  Riot  was  winner  in  the 
special  motored  forty-seven-foot  cruiser  race  held  at  the  Kenilworth 
Yacht  Club  on  a.  c.f.  Fleet  Day.  Mr.  King  was  appointed  Com- 
modore of  the  a.  c.f.  fleet 


YACHTING  NOTES 

by   JAMES  DEVINE 


THE  event  of  the  Fourth  Annual 
Ocean  Cruiser  Race  of  the 
Sheepshead  Bay  Yacht  Club 
marked  the  closing  of  this  year's 
yachting  season  so  far  as  Northern 
waters  are  concerned.  This  race, 
driven  over  one  of  the  most  trouble- 
some courses,  has  always  attracted 
the  sturdiest  boats  and  the  nerviest 
skippers.  It  is  routed  over  a  right- 
triangle-shaped  course  of  fifty-two 
statute  miles,  starting  at  the  bell  buoy 
off  Manhattan  Beach,  then  leading 
out  around  Rockaway  bell  and  akmg 
the  south  shore  of  Long  Island  guided 
by  the  whistling  buoys;  then  back  to 
Ambrose  Lightship  and  on  to  Scot- 
land Lightship;  then  north  to  the 
starting  line. 

This  year's  race,  conducted  under 
past-performance  handicap,  was  won 
by  Commander  P.  J.  Downey,  Jr.,  of 
the  Brooklyn  Power  Squadron  with 
his  thirty-six-footer  Padiicah,  and  is 
now  in  possession  of  the  coveted 
Trunz  trophy.  Idler  III,  owned  and 
driven  by  Commodore  Otto  van  Au, 
of  the  Sheepshead  Bay  Yacht  Club, 
placed  second  and  won  the  time  prize. 
Sea  Dream  III,  holder  of  the  James 
Craig  trophy,  and  Brickton  IV, 
former  champion  of  America,  both 
contested  but  neither  placed.  Sea 
Dream  III  abandoned  the  course  to 
tow  Invader,  flagship  of  the  Sheeps- 
head Bay  fleet,  owned  by  Commodore 
F.  G.  Bullard. 

TT  IS  estimated  that  about  one  half 
as  many  Northern  cruisers  and 
yachts  will  go  to  Florida  this  year  as 
is  customary.  The  tropical  hurricane 
which  swept  through  Florida  and 


along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  will 
doubtless  have  its  effect  upon  winter 
resort  activities  of  all  sorts,  and  the 
dangers  of  small-craft  navigation 
through  storm  areas  between  North- 
ern and  Southern  waters  will  doubt- 
less discourage  much  of  the  fall-time 
travel.  However,  the  Southern  yachts- 
men predict  an  active  season.  The 
Miami  Beach  Regatta  will  be  held 
again  this  year.  The  dates  are  set 
for  March  22d  and  23d.  Plans  for 
other  Southern  meets  are  in  the 
making. 

'T*WO  seventy-two-foot  motor 
yachts,  designed  and  built  by 
the  Luders  Marine  Construction 
Company,  will  be  ready  soon  for 
commuting  service  between  Long 
Island  ports  and  New  York  City. 
They  are  both  seventy-two  feet  long, 
thirteen  feet  six  inches  beam,  and 
three  feet  six  inches  draught.  Each  is 
equipjDed  with  galley,  dining  room,  liv- 
ing room,  staterooms,  toilets,  showers, 
crew's  quarters,  and  locker  space. 
These  boats  are  each  powered  by  two 
Sterling  Coast  Guard  gasoline  motors 
which  provide  a  speed  of  twenty-five 
miles  per  hour.  For  power,  sturdiness, 
beauty  of  design,  and  careful  pro- 
vision for  every  comfort,  these  boats 
are  certainly  two  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished commuters  built  in  many 
months. 

■pvOUBTLESS  the  most  outstand- 
ing  event  held  in  connection 
with  the  Detroit  Regatta  this  year 
was  the  speed  test  made  by  Gar 
Wood's  Miss  America  VII  after  the 
close  of  the  regular  program.  The  run 


Mrs.  Frederick  Cameron  Church,  formerly  Miss  Muriel  J'ander- 
bilt,  at  the  wheel  of  her  twenty-six-foot  Chris-Craft  runabout 
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Dolphin  8 

^''7)  ROB  ABLY  the  first  straight  eight  produced  in  America  was  a 
J-  STERLING  8 — twenty  years  ago.  A  variety  of  sizes,  built  in  this 
score  of  years,  has  aflForded  ample  experience.  For  instance;  cast-iron 
crankcases  are  always  used;  also  counter- weighted  and  dynamically- 
balanced  crankshafts;  oil  coolers  and  filters;  dual  valves  in  the  head 
— all  important  main  features  that  have  made  the  engines  successful. 
^  A  straight  eight,  constructed  of  many  parts  already  in  production 
for  fours  and  sixes,  costs  less  to  produce  than  a  six  of  similar  power 
in  limited  production.  In  the  DOLPHIN  8—220  H.P.,  1200  R.P.M. 
— 300  H.P.,  1500  R.P.M.,  you  are  offered  maximum  value. 

Other  STERLING  Models  'Rjtnge  jrom  12  to  565  H.  P. 

STERLING   ENGINE  COMPANY 
BUFFALO,  NEW  YORK 


W^iU  '^irkeys  T^roioned  and  Qolden 

and  vcntson  and  piitj}/e  grapes 
ior  these  loe  offer  thanks 


/"T'ROST  came  with  the  nights. 
^/  The  corn  stalks  withered 
and  the  hills  were  fire  and  scarlet. 
Partridge  drummed  and  a  fox 
barked  behind  the  ridge.  The 
stockade  gates  were  shut.  Out  of 
New  Hampshire  rose  the  Harvest 
Moon. 

"For  these  we  offer  thanks."  A 
voice  in  the  wilderness  raised  in 
thanksgiving. ..spreads  and  be- 
comes the  voice  of  a  continent.  A 
settlement  grows  and  becomes  a 
nation.  Each  year  the  nation  offers 
thanks  for  the  harvest.  Each  year 
the  harvest  is  richer ...  in  happiness 
...in  material  prosperity ...  in  the 
joy  of  living. 

*  *  ♦  « 

A  great  part  of  the  harvest  of 
America  today  is  the  harvest  of 
industry.  Endless  research  and 
experiment,  a  divine  curiosity,  the 
open  mind,  these  have  brought 
new  products  and  a  new  and  better 
way  of  living. 

And  part  of  the  march  of 
progress,  contributing  to  a  safer, 
happier  life,  is  Frigidaire,  the  auto- 
matic refrigerator. . .  now  providing 
priceless  health  protection  in  over 
500,000  successful  installations. 

But  Frigidaire  has  not  been  sat- 


isfied with  this  achievement.  And 
now,  after  16  years  of  constant 
experiment,  twelve  years  of  practi- 
cal experience  in  production  comes 
the  New  Frigidaire . . .  beautiful, 
powerfiil,  convenient,  incredibly 
quiet. .  .an  entirely  new  conception 
of  automatic  refrigeration. 

The  New  Frigidaire  has  reserves 
of  power  for  every  emergency.  Its 
cabinets  are  built  to  harmonize  in 
line  and  color  with  the  modem 
kitchen.  It  is  incredibly  quiet  in 
operation. 

The  New  Frigidaire  safeguards 
health.  It  prevents  food  spoilage. 
It  freezes  ice.  It  saves  time  and 
work  and  money.  It  provides  safe, 
dependable,  care-free  refrigeration 
. . .  under  all  conditions. 

*  it  *  * 

Wild  turkeySjbrowned  and  golden, 
and  venison  and  purple  grapes. 
For  this  material  evidence  of  a 
successful  harvest  the  Pilgrims 
offered  thanks.  The  harvest  of 
1928  is  nearly  in.  And  already 
in  thousands  of  homes  the  New 
Frigidaire  has  begun  its  work . . . 
quietly,  surely  protecting  the 
health  of  the  family .. .contribu- 
ting to  a  safer,  happier  life.  Frigid- 
aire Corporation,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


FRIGIDAIRE 

PRODUCT     OF     GENERAL  IVIOTORS 


One  of  the  seventy-two-foot  express  commuters  built  by  the  Luders 
Marine  Construction  Company.  She  is  powered  by  a  pair  of  eight- 
cylinder  Sterling  Dolphin  Motors 


was  made  over  a  course  one  statute 
mile  in  length.  Six  trials  were  made 
over  this  course,  three  each  way,  and 
the  average  speed  was  then  ascer- 
tained. When  the  figures  came  in 
it  was  declared  that  the  speed  at- 
tained over  the  six-mile  run  was  more 
than  ninety-two  miles  per  hour!  This 
record  exceeds  the  Gar  Wood  record 
made  in  1921  by  Miss  America  II  by 
more  than  twelve  miles  an  hour. 

The  actual  race  for  the  international 
championship  which  was  to  have  been 
so  hotly  contested,  ended  rather 
mildly  when  Miss  "Bobby"  Car- 
stairs's  boat  Estelle  II  capsized  and 
sank  before  the  race  had  gone  a  lap. 
Speed  enthusiasts  throughout  the 
world  were  concentrating  their  at- 
tention uix)n  Miss  Carstairs  from 
ICngland,  whom  they  believed  would 
give  (jar  Wood  and  his  Americas  some 
thrilling  competition. 


But  when  the  accident  came.  Miss 
Carstairs  was  taken  to  the  hospital 
with  several  cracked  ribs.  She  took 
her  defeat  with  a  lot  of  sportsman- 
ship, and  resolved  to  challenge  Gar 
Wood,  the  holder  of  the  trophy  for 
several  years,  as  soon  as  she  could 
build  her  new  craft.  Miss  Carstairs, 
like  her  neighbor.  Sir  Thomas  Lipton, 
will  win  many  prizes  for  being  a  good 
sport  in  defeat. 

A  MERICAN-made  marine  motors 
continually  increase  in  popu- 
larity throughout  the  world.  The 
Sterling  Engine  Company  of  Buffalo 
recently  equipped  the  Itosaki  Maru 
owned  by  G.  Schrozaki  of  Aska, 
Japan.  This  ship  was  built  by  a 
Japanese  manufacturer  and  is  a  fifty- 
footer.  Two  six-cylinder  Sterling 
Dolphins  give  her  a  cruising  speed  of 
twenty-six  miles  per  hour. 


HiKlil.inder,  owned 
hy  .11  Christie,  which 
took  part  in  the  Long 
Beach  Regatta  iij  the 
Southern  California 
Yachting  dissociation 


Below.    Two   of  the 
popular    Baby  Cars 
speeding  through 
Miami  waters 
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A  PAIR  OF  OLD  GEORGIAN  SILVER 
TEA  CADDIES 


A' 


FINE  pair  of  Old  English  Silver  Tea  Caddies 
showing  the  simple  dignity  in  vogue  during 
the  reign  of  George  I.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  one 
was  made  in  1723  by  Peter  Archambo  and  the  other  two 
years  later  by  August  Courtauld,  both  famous  silver- 
smiths of  the  period.  Recent  acquisitions  establish  the 
Crichton  Collection  as  the  largest  and  finest  in  this  country. 


CRICHTON 


&C0. 
LTD. 

EXPERTS  IN  OLD  ENGLISH  SILVER 

636Fi/ihAve.    NEW  YORK    atSV' Street 
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An  example  of  the  beautifully  appuinled  luncheon  table  where  every- 
thing, including  the  plate,  has  been  planned  in  a  decorative  harmony 


SILVER  PLATENS  PLACE  AT  TABLE 

by  PETTIT  PRICE 

Photographs  from  Oneida  Community,  Ltd.,  and  18-17  Rogers  Bros. 


A NUMBER  of  interesting  considerations 
influence  the  present  acquisition  of  plated 
silver  and  increase  its  presence  in  homes 
of  wealth,  registering  a  caste  which  is  fairly 
recent  in  its  history. 

Sterling  silver  as  the  metal  and  collateral  of 
currency  has  an  enormous  lure  for  burglarious 
gentry,  who  manage  to  appropriate  vast  quanti- 
ties of  it  in  these  crimeful  years,  giving  its  pcjs- 
sessors  to  think  sadly  and  seriously  concerning 
losses  past  and.  potential. 

During  the  absence  of  the  family  in  Europe 
the  silver  must  go  to  the  vaults  of  the  safe 
deposit  company  for  safe  keeping  if  its 
sight  is  to  rejoice  its  returning  owners.  It  is 
a  risk  and  a  bore  to  carry  it  back  and 
forth  between  town  and  country  residence, 
and  it  must  at  all  times,  when  in  use, 
be  under  the  responsible  eye  of  some- 
one capable  of  protecting  it. 


TO  THOSE  who  believe  with  the 
gypsies  that  possessions  have  a 
tendency  to  own  us,  instead  of  the  re- 
verse, plated  silver  offers  a  pleasant 
solution  for  these  difficulties.  A 
large  number  of  people  are  taking 
advantage  of  this,  not  because  they 
cannot  afford  fine  silver,  but  be- 
cause they  cannot  afford  to  be 
bothered  by  taking  over  the  func- 
tions of  the  appointed  guardians  of 
law  and  order,  whose  numbers  are 
inadequate  to  cope  fully  with  the 
organized  menace  to  such  portable 
kinds  of  property  as  silver  and 
jewels. 

Even  when  this  is  not  the  case,  a 
service  of  good  silver  plate  is  now 


recognized  as  essential  to  supplement  the  solid 
silver  service  over  the  days  when  this  has 
been  sent  to  the  vaults  or  until  it  is  withdrawn 
again,  to  take  to  the  country,  or  to  use  for  in- 
formal entertaining.  Often  the  family  silver  is 
of  elaborate  character,  and  a  plated  service  of 
plainer  pattern  increases  the  range  of  effects  in 
table  decoration,  providing  a  more  appropriate 
style  for  ordinary  occasions. 

Where  this  is  not  the  situation,  however, 
and  more  than  one  residence  is  maintained, 
the  supplementary  service  of  plate  is  some- 
times a  replica  of  the  sterling  silver  and  is 
kept,  ronveniently,  at  the  residence  least  often 
used;  this  is  an  efficient  time-saving  method  of 
luxurious  living. 

Another  important  reason  for  the  purchase  of 
plated  silver  is  the  style  element.  In  the  good 


old  days  a  style  could  be  depended  on  to  last  at 
least  through  a  king's  reign,  but  with  the  present- 
day  scarcity  of  kings  and  the  constant  changes 
going  on  all  about  us,  styles  change  over  night. 
Of  course,  the  really  fine  things  never  go  out, 
but  many  people  like  to  keep  step  with  the 
progressive  changes  and  to  reflect  them  in  their 
surroundings.  The  relatively  small  cost  of  even 
the  best  silver  plate  makes  it  fairly  easy  to  re- 
place the  old  with  the  new  when  a  tempting 
new  mode  is  introduced. 

THOSE  who  choose  the  best  plated  silver 
have  the  satisfaction  of  selecting  designs 
which  are  quite  on  a  par  with  those  of  sterling 
silver  and  are  often  created  by  the  same  de- 
signer, since  much  of  the  most  desirable  plated 
silver  is  made  by  the  great  sterling  silver 
houses. 

Silver  has  always  been  a  medium 
of  free  creative  art.  Consequently 
when  we  admire  its  beauty  we  are 
thinking  in  terms  of  design  no  lesR 
than  of  metal,  and  any  reproduction 
of  sterling  must  meet  this  same  high 
standard  or  fail  of  its  purpose.  This, 
silver  plate  accomplishes  in  a  notable 
way. 

Improvements  in  technical 
methods  permit  a  close  approxima- 
tion of  fine  silver,  and  hand  orna- 
mentation gives  the  final  delicacy 
and  distinction  to  the  pattern. 
The  variety  of  patterns  in  silver 


Paul  Revere  could  not  but  have 
bestowed  warm  approval  upon  this 
tea  service  inspired  by  his  own  art 
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alance .... ckarm  .... 
dignity  ....  all  are  neces- 
^  sary   ingredients  of  an 

attractive  room.  Fur- 
nisLings  ty  W.  &  J.  Sloane  per- 
sonily  tliese  attributes — and  add  to  tliem 
a  measure  of  comfort  and  correctness. 


INTERIOR    DECORATIONS  ^  —  HOME    FURNISHING  COUNSEL 
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ANTIQUES 


^Jwo  unusually  good  Chippen- 
dale antiques  from  the  Colby 
collection  .  .  .The  table  is  of 
unique  interest  for  its  tilting  top, 
sliding  front,  secret  compart- 
ment and  other  conveniences 
which  adapt  it  to  an  artist's 
needs  .  .  .We  should  like  to 
have  you  visit  our  departments 
of  antiques  and  reproductions. 


•  A  '  kAJMjD  I  SONS 

I2Q  NORTH  WABASH  AVE.  •  •  •  CHICAGO 

mterior  decorators 

SINCE  I86b 


^  ^  ^  ^ 


A  coffee  service  with  the  gracious  air  of  the 
eighteenth  century  is  a  conspicuous  instance 
(if  the  charm  of  design  found  in  the  newest 
silver  plate 


plate  is  wide  and  choice.  Period  styles 
reproducing  English  and  French 
models  are  available  in  flat  ware  and 
the  larger  pieces. 

There  is  also  a  particularly  large 
selection  of  designs  inspired  by  Early 
American  types.  Moreover,  silver 
plate  does  not  merely  copy  sterling. 
It  has  its  own  modes  creatively  de- 


signed and  entirely  original.  This  is 
to  be  noted  in  the  effective  modernist 
styles  just  making  their  appearance 
in  silver  plate  as  well  as  in  sterling, 
which  will  undoubtedly  give  the 
modem  note  to  many  a  Thanksgiving 
table. 

There  would  seem  to  be  a  quality 
inherently  benign  about  silver  as 


I'alterns  in  flat  ware  which  show  dignified  archi- 
tectural  motifs   and  fine   attention  to  detail 


A  chest  of  "pieces  of  eight"  aptly  named,  since  it  is  a 
real  treasure  for  the  hostess  whose  luncheon  or  bridge 
party  is  planned  to  be  of  that  number 
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atton, 
'price  ,^>: 

Inc. 

«» East  57;»fn;et 
+  Nev  ^rk  + 

Interiors. 


CAair     Covered  with 
Antique  Brocatelle  of  a  Rich 
Lustrous  Gobelin  Blue 


Here  the  burnished  reflections  of  light  are  faceted  in  the 
angular  modernist  manner  to  which  softness  and  grace 
are  given  by  the  curved  contours 


a  metal,  which  influences  its  imitators 
for  beauty.  Take  early  pewter  which 
came  into  being  as  the  first  substitute 
for  silver.  It  has  long  ceased  to  have 
any  connection  with  its  original  pur- 
pose in  our  minds,  because  it  es- 
tablished its  own  raison  d'etre  and 
complete  independence,  so  that  we 
collect  the  old  and  continue  making 
the  new  because  it  has  its  own  special 
place  in  decoration,  harmonizing  with 
a  certain  kind  of  taste  in  a  manner 
uniquely  charming. 

THE  second  inspiration  was  the 
plated  ware  made  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century  which  we  know  as  old 
Sheffield,  and  which  is  among  the 
treasures  most  eagerly  sought  by 
collectors  because  it  achieved  some- 


thing artistically  precious  and  inde- 
pendently its  own. 

Modem  technical  processes  made 
possible  the  third  inspiration,  that  of 
contemporary  silver  plate,  which  if 
too  recent  as  yet  to  be  an  heirloom,  is 
nevertheless  full  of  the  quality  we 
call  ancestral.  It  has  succeeded  within 
a  short  time  in  creating  for  itself  a 
place  of  dignity  and  importance  as  a 
supplemental  ally  of  the  mother 
sterlmg. 

The  fact  that  the  best  qualities 
are  now  so  heavily  plated  that  their 
manufacturers  give  an  unlimited 
guarantee  of  service  should  entitle 
modem  silver  plate  in  some  future 
day  to  a  place  in  the  collectors'  cata- 
logue— meantime  it  has  its  purpose 
and  its  popularity. 


The  modern  note  in  design  is  interpreted  in 
this  coffee  service  with  a  delicacy  of  line  that  is 
truly  admirable 


Among  the  glittering  accessories  of  this  table  laid  for  for- 
mal dining  is  silver  plate  of  choicely  conservative  pattern 
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Xamptoa  SKops 


l^iko  some  ancient  minster,  monu- 
mental and  serene,  stands  tiie  Hamp- 
ton Sliops  Buildin;;.  ltsOotiii«-  tmcery 
harks  back  to  some  medieval  ori^nnal, 
yet  consummate  artistry  iia«<  adapted 
it  to  the  tempo  of  modem  life  in  its 
smart  Fifth  Avenue  milieu  .  .  .  How 
littiiiK  that  it  should  house  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Hampton  Decorjitors,  for  it 
suggests  not  alone  the  correctness  of 
every  architectural  backgrround  and 
each  considered  d<-tail  that  they  de- 
velop in  the  homes  of  their  many 
clients,  but,  as  well,  the  ri«;hness  of 
the   furnishings  displayed  within. 

18  EAST  50T'.'  STREET  -  •  jVEW  YORK 


iiiiiniiimiiiiiiiiirtiiiiniimiiriiiiiumiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiintnmiiniiiiMiniiiiniiMiuiiiiiiiniiMMiiniiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiMiiiiiuiri 


Tkis  is  your  department,  please  feel  free  to  use  it  early  and  often.  The  more 
things  you  buy  through  Shop  ff  'indozvs  of  Mayfair,  the  more  things  we  can 
show  here.  Each  article  has  been  chosen  because  of  value,  smartness,  or 
usefulness.  Our  Board  of  Censors  is  active,  and  everything  on  these  pages 


had  to  receive  a  unanimous  vote  before  being  shown  to  you.  Make  checks 
payable  to  Shirley  Paine,  care  Doubleday,  Doran  Company,  Inc., 
244  Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  Write  her,  enclosing  check  for  the  arti- 
cle you  wish,  and  she  does  the  rest.  This  service  is  entirely  without  charge. 


iimiiiiiiiiiinuimiiiMiHuiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiliiiiiiiiiiriiriiiiniiiniiiiiiiuiuiiiiililiiillliiiiiiiiiiiiitiiMiinNiiiiiHiiMiiniiiMiinirniiiiiiiiiiiinniMiiniHiitnii^   iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiii  tii  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiH 


Ever\-  month  we  get  more  and  more  requests  for  help  in  lo- 
cating things  not  easily  found  outside  of  New  York.  We 
should  like  to  emphasize  the  value  of  this  point  even  more 
strongly.  As  one  of  our  good  readers,  we  will  gladly  locate 
for  you  anything  you  may  desire  if  the  top  price  is  given,  a 


complete  description,  and  approximately  where  it  is  made. 
There  is  no  service  charge.  As  November  is  the  ideal  month 
for  leisurely  Christmas  shopping,  we  also  earnestly  recom- 
mend not  delaying  purchases  after  December  1st,  in 
order  to  be  certain  of  their  arrival  in  time  for  Christmas. 


An  accurate  imported  calendar  watch. 
Tells  hours,  minutes,  and  seconds  like 
any  other,  but  in  addition  gives  the 
day  of  the  week,  date,  and  month.  A 
whole  information  bureau  for  $8.50, 
postpaid  100  miles  N.  Y. 


From  Italy  comes  this  original  oil- 
and  vinegar  cruet  with  silver  plated 
tops  and  stoppers.  It  has  a  certain 
decorative  delicacy  characteristic  of 
so  many  Kuropean  things  in  glassware, 
and  besides  this  there  is  practical  merit 
in  that  one  has  both  vinegar  and  oil 
in  a  combined  unit.  Height  7",  price 
$18  complete;  safely  prepaid  100 
miles  N.  Y. 


This  floor  lamp  is  made 
of  heavy  iron  hand- 
wrought  by  mountain 
blacksmiths  and  finished 
in  green  or  steel  gray. 
Shade  is  18",  parchment 
finished  in  wavy  bands 
in  pleasing  shades  of 
yellow,  orange  red,  and 
purple.  Price  }535  com- 
plete; express  collect 


An  exotic  and  beautiful 
solid  cast  brass  monastery 
bell,  anticjue  finish  with  a 
most  graceful  wall  bracket. 
The  bell  itself  is  quite 
large — 5"  high,  wall  plate 
11"  X  3",  8"  extension. 
Especially  priced  for  No- 
vember and  December  at 
$\2.^o  to  our  readers. 
Usually    at    higher  tariff 


Ihis  "heart-and-crown"  chair 
is  a  nice  reproduction  of  a  fa- 
mous New  England  original, 
solid  maple  either  in  light  or 
dark  hand  rubbed  finish.  Hand- 
matted  rush  seat  18"  deep; 
225"  across  arms.  ^28  F.O.H. 
New  York;  safe  delivery  guar- 
anteed. Write  Shirley  Paine 
for  three  large  catalogues  show- 
ing dozens  of  other  fine  repro- 
ductions, and  the  name  of  the 
nearest  dealer 

This  Martha  Washington 
spread  is  reproduced  from  the 
famous  original  at  Mount 
Vernon.  The  unbleached  mus- 
lin background  is  charming 
with  white  hand  tufting  at 
$13.50,  or  hand  tufting  in  old 
blue,  rose,  yellow,  green,  or 


It  is  often  convenient  to  be  able  to  get  furniture  both 
unfinished,  and  finished  to  your  order,  fhis  sturdy 
piece  is  useful  and  decorative  anywhere;  solid  maple 
17"  high,  top  20"  x  12",  f  or  November  and  December 
is  being  offered  at  agreeable  prices.  Unfinished  with 
drawer  as  shown,  }5i2;  without  drawer  $8.  In  any  finish 
to  match  your  schemes  merely  add  ><2.50.  Ask  for  their 
fine  catalogue  of  other  items  just  as  interesting 


The  reproduction  of  an  old 
music  rack,  price,  $15,  is  defi- 
nitely low  for  this  quality 
of  workmanship.  The  original 
is  in  the  National  Shrine  of  the 
Jefferson  Foundation;  each 
rack  has  a  card  attached  signed 
by  the  President  of  the  Founda- 
tion attesting  its  authenticity. 
A  booklet  "Treasures  from 
Monticello"  is  given  with  each 
purchase,  or  will  be  mailed  for 
25  cents  to  non-purchasers 

mauve  at  $1^ — both  double 
bed  size.  Twin  bed  size  deduct 
$\  in  each  case.  I  hese  prices 
without  fringe.  White  fringe, 
)<6.75;  in  colors  to  match 
tufting,  $7.25.  Prices  prepaid 
in  U.  S.  A.  Allow  ten  days  for 
delivery 
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Would  you 

Sentence  Her 
to  Prison? 


The  invalid  unable  to  climb  stairs  is 
a  prisoner  in  fact — confined  to  a  sin- 
gle  floor,  unable  to  participate  in  the 
happy  family  life. 

If  there  is  an  invalid  near  or  dear  to 
you,  learn  ^without  any  obligation 
how  the 

SEDGWICK 
INVALID  ELEVATOR 

makes  life  worth  living  for  those  who 
are  infirm,  crippled  or  subject  to  heart 
troubles.  Economically  installed  in 
old  or  new  residences.  Absolutely 
safe  and  easily  operated  by  hand 
power.  A  general  convenience  in 
many  ways. 

Write  far  Booklet 

Sedgwick  Machine  Works 

147  West  15th  Street        New  York 

Manufacturers  of  Dumb  Waiters, 
Fuel  Lifts  and  Trur\l{  Lifts 
for  Modern  Homes. 


Playthings  from  May  fair 

Also  Toys  and  Gaines  .  .  .  the 
most  complete  collection  you 
can  find  anywhere  .  .  .  gathered 
from  the  mastercraft  shops  of  the 
world  .  .  .  now  on  display  here. 


TROT-A-WAY 

This  Cart  and  Horse  are  pro- 
pelled by  the  pedals,  like  a  vel- 
ocipede, the  action  of  the  ex- 
quisitely finished,  solid  wood 
horse,  is  remarkably  like  that  of 
a  beautiful  trotting  horse.  The 
cart  is  large  enough  for  a  child 
from  two  to  eight  years.  The 
whole  outfit  would  please  a  little 
king  or  queen. 


Price  complete 


$17.00 


Our  display  includes  Children's  Books, 
Out-Door  Playthings  and  Sporting  Goods 
— and  everything  for  home  entertain- 
ment of  the  children,  the  family  and  the 
guests.  Fall  Catalog,  ready  about  Oc- 
tober 30th,  sent  free  to  any  responsible 
family. 

ifHapf  air 

741  Fifth  Ave.  (at  57th  St.)  New  York 


To  tell  them 
Letters  of  Light 


Gathering 
the  Secrets 

of  tbe_ 

Winds 


Connected  elec- 
trically to  a  vane 
and  ancnioinctcr  on  the  roof- 
top an  in.strument-dial  ofjclas- 
sic  design  is  mounted  in  liv- 
ing room  or  office  to  indicate 
direction  and  velocity  of  the 
wind. 

To  be  the  possessor  of  a  Lord 
Electric  Wind  Indicator  is  to  be 
registered  among  those  whose 
taste  and  position  endows  them 
with  equipment  the  finest  that 
art  or  science  can  create.  It  is 
the  newest  and  finest  of  all 
weather  instruments,  for  the 
foremost  weather-instrument 
craftsmen  have  made  it  by  hand, 
and  dedicated  it  to  your  service. 


Full  information  may  he  obtained  from 

Charles  E.  Lord  8C  Co. 

24  Milk  Street  Boston,  Mass. 

For  Sale  in  Boston  by  Bigekm,  Kennard  &  Co. 


iiiiiiiiiMiHiriiiiiniiiiiiiiniiiiiMtMiiiiMMiiniiiiiiuiiniiiMiiHiiiiMiiiiiriMiiiii 


Jeanne 


'  Arc 


By  ANNA  HYATT 
HUNTINGTON,  Sc. 


Replicas  are  offered  in  two  sizes: 
51  inches  high  at  $1500 
and  15  inches  high  at  $240 


If  you  are  interested 
in  bronzes  of  distinction  and 
artistic  merit,  either  as  gifts  or 
for  your  own  collection,  you 
will  want  a  copy  of  "Famous 
Small  Bronzes,"  recently  pub- 
lished by  Gorham.  It  contains 
nearly  fifty  plates,  including  re- 
productions of  some  of  Amer- 
ica's finest  sculptural  pieces  .  .  . 
which  have  been  cast  in  bronze 
by  Corham  and  are  offered  for 
sale  at  prices  ranging  from  $40 
to  $3000. 

In  order  that  the  distribution 
of  this  collector's  catalogue  may 
be  restricted  to  persons  who  are 
really  interested,  copies  are  nom- 
inally priced  at  one  dollar  each. 

Remittance  should  accompany 
your  request.    Address:  Dept.  A, 
The  Gorham  Company 
576  Fifth  Avenue,  N.Y. 


THE  BRONZE  DIVISION  OF 


THE  GORHA 


PAN  Y 
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Beautiful 
Baby  Blankets 


Woven  entirely  by  hand  on  Col- 
onial Hand-looms,  each  blanket 
an  individual  piece  of  work  in 
artistry  and  design.  Here  is  a  gift 
for  baby  that  is  as  distinctive  as 
it  is  beautiful. 

Rich  in  weave  and  texture — made 
from  the  finest  virgin  wools,  soft, 
dainty,  light  and  warm.  Will  not 
shrink.  A  variety  of  delicate 
shades — pink,  blue  and  white. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
promptly  refunded. 

In  bright  Elfin  gift 
box  of  unusual  beauty 
Price   .  .  .  $4.50 


Send  for  free  samples 
of  blankets  and  fuM  de- 
scription of  Baby  Blan- 
kets, bed  blankets,  gar- 
den blankets  and  linen 
specialties. 


Means 
Weave  Shop 

22  Howe  St. 
Lowell  Mass. 

Means  Handwocen 
Blankets  are  solJ  in 
the  better  gift  shops 

Look  for  the  Label 


Means  Weave  S  hop 
tl and  Woven 

Blankets 


FIFTH  AVENUE.  AT  47TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Specialists  in  the  design 
and  manufacture  of  art 
objects  in  metal. 


We  have  a  great  variety  of  Bronze 
Plaques  in  black  frames  picturing  all 
breeds  of  dogs,  in  various  poses  as 
illustrated. 

ye  IRO'^^  Shoppe 

472A  Boylston  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 

Please  mail  your  Book 
"Wrought  Iron  Things,"  to 

Name  

Strett  

City    

State  
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The  Perfect  Weathervane 

Biiit  to  dd-tre  for  years.  AH  pam  eiceptisz  ball  bear- 
itigc  and  rod  are  of  afcunmnm  (iroo't  rast>.  They  are 
Kgto  =er!5itive  siyi  mecfaanically  perfect.  Funushed 
with  te."  ^   N  S:  S  mmiias^  points.   .AH  parts 

adjosta  ^  dnll  Mart     Otiier  nmi^al  and 

.  r^eroas  92es  at  S14  to  $40  each. 


An  Old  f  i^^.outa  Garden 
16"hieh  I  30"  loot 

Price  $25  JO 
F.O.B.  Norristown 

UNIQUE  FOOT 
SCRAPERS 

WeET^the  -r~i'"r5c:  Aniinal 

Sen'  -  '  i-ecx)py- 

lijr  f  iron. 

 car-  zl^bed 

W             tkci  -■..ach  to 

"c  Hci.  r  oDe  or  wood  wiiere 
•.zty  prove 

jp^^    $6jOj>erp«ir  ^^^^ 


No.  411  Sqoirrel 
10"  hieh  %  28" 
loa«  S15.0D 
F.O.B.  Norristowa 

ROOF   OR  WALL 
O  R  N  A  .M  E  N  T : 


$6jO  per  pair   

■  S3  jO  singly.     fc.  i  i 
Postpaid  C»t  W 


O  R  N  A  -M  E  N  T  S  | 

S4JS  each  ^^^^^M 

Tz.'Th^  '       —-injrats  are  ':^-?r-..>  ei- 

eci^a>l  <:  -  and  arc  finisiied  black 

aB  xcad:-  ^tc-  Other  des'ens. 

S-rrf  fr^  ~-5-  also  other  acr^ctrve 

,   ^2    :  ;  -----^i  cusotners- 

HOUSEHOLD  PATENT  CO. 

r>.f  ff  use  -/  Quaiuyi 
100  Franklin  .Avenoe  Norristown,  Pa. 


McMILLEN,  INC. 


OLD  WALL  PAPER         bECOND  EMPIRE 

FINE  AND  UNUSUAL 
OLD  FURNITURE  AND 
DECORATI\E  OBJECTS 

INTERIOR  ARCHITECTS 
AND  DECORATORS 

148  EAST  55^"  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


MONTLLOR 


BROS. 

EST.  1909 


Objects  of  Art  -  Decorations 

-  Spanish  Antique  Shop  a. 


PALM  BEACH 
PLAZA  BUILDING. 


NEW  YORK 
768  MADISON  AVE 

(  AT  S6  TH.  ) 

MEMBER    OF   ANTIQUE    AND    DECORATIVE    ARTS    LEAGUE  ^ 


COUNTY  RO.  £•  SEA/IEW  AVE 


SHOP  WINDOWS 
O  F 

M  A  Y  F  A  I  R 


The  decorating  house  speciahzing 
in  this  delightful  hand-blocked 
French  eighteenth  centur>-  chinoi- 
serie  wallpaper  direct  from  the 
walls  of  an  old  chateau,  also  has 
the  loveliest  genuine  antiques  im- 
aginable. They  do  not  offer  any- 
thing definitely  for  sale  in  this 
paragraph.  I  invite  your  careful 
attention  in  this  wise:  if  you  are 
interested  in  fine  things  chosen  by 
authorities,  if  you  would  like  to  in- 
spect them  at  your  leisure  in  a 
calm  and  unhurried  atmosphere 
out  of  the  hustle  and  push  of  shop- 
ping crowds,  if  you  would  like  to 
discuss  your  decorating  problems 
with  any  one  of  several  charming 
and  cultured  ladies — just  write  me 
and  1  will  send  you  the  address  in 
New  York. 


With  all  the  green  things  dying  out  of 
doors  It  is  pleasant  to  bring  plants  into 
the  town  house.  Ivy  if  properly  potted 
will  not  dry  out  from  steam  heat,  and 
thrives  with  astonishingly  little  light  or 
care.  To  meet  this  need  I  have  looked  for 
a  wrought  iron  ivy  stand  or  fernery. 
Ibis  particular  one  is  34"  high,  hand 
made,  and  holds  three  pots  of  good  size. 
Finish  either  green  or  antique  iron,  and 
the  whole  unit  is  graceful.  Price  $9.  A 
nice  catalogue  of  other  iron  plant  equip- 
ment. .Mention  type  wanted 


f 


You  may  have  your 
choice  of  coverings; 
cuttings  will  be  mailed 
gladly  for  you  to  select 
from.  .Maple,  walnut, 
or  mahogany  legs.  27" 
across  arms,  seat  23" 
deep.  Covered  com- 
plete with  ruffle, 
5542.50;  where  not 
created  $39.50.  Fine 
for  living  roo  m  i  n 
darker  coverings 


One  often  needs  a 
sturdy  cigarette  box 
built  for  hard  knocks, 
which  nothing  can  in- 
jure but  which  is  also 
decorative.  A  well- 
known  manufacturer 
of  weathervanes  has 
brought  out  these 
three  boxes  made  of 


Most  mirrors  of  this 
r\-pe  are  rather  small 
for  practical  use,  but 
this  one  is  usually  gen- 
erous being  a  full  18" 
high  X  12"  wide.  Price 
$17  in  solid  maple  or 
mahogany;  safe  deliv- 
tr\-  guaranteed.  The 
firm  showing  this  mir- 
ror has  been  one  of 
New  \'ork's  leading 
iLCorators  since  1798 


cast  metal.  In  silver 
gray  finish  they  are 
$3.50;  hand-painted  in 
colors  they  are  $4.50 
— postpaid  east  of  the 
Mississippi.  Write  me 
for  a  stunning  cata- 
logue of  weathervanes, 
doorstops,  book-ends, 
etc. 
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}  etal  Window 
'.ices 


5  beauty  and  charm  em- 
bo  d  in  these  cornice  designs, 
ler  an  air  of  distinction  to 
an  room.  Finished  in  An- 
tic .  Silver  or  Ormolu  Gold. 
Al  hand  colored  to  match 
an  lecorative  color  scheme. 

ite  for  complete  catalogue 
and  information. 

CKS  GALLERY,  Inc. 

16   Fayette  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
1   ..  JUDD  COMPANY,  Inc. 
New  York  Selling  Agents 


•or  your  living 
room  or  den — 


A  Rug  o£ 
Leopard 

suggests  the  exotic  splen- 
r  of  the  Orient^ — with  its 
iking  colors  and  exquisite 
ture.  Other  rugs  of 
■yal  Indian  Tiger,  Polar, 
sck,  and  Grizzly  Bear — 
-h  a  most  exclusive  speci- 
;n. 

;ive  a  Fur  Rug 
for  Christmas 

\n  Catalog  of  Rugs  in 
)lor,  showing  most  efFec- 
e  use  of  Fur  Rugs,  fiee 
request. 

Jonas 

RELIABLE  FURRIERS.^ 


104 
Brood 


SMOKY 
F  tlEPLACES 

made  to 

DRAW 

1^0  ,  ment  accepted  unless  successful 

Also  onsulting  service  avail- 
able )  owners,  architects  and 
buil(  s  in  connection  with  the 
desi:  ng  and  erection  of  new 
work. 


FRE  iRIC  N.  WHITLEY,  Inc. 

meets    Contractors  Consultants 

211  ilton  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


ELSIE  DE  WOLFE 


Furniture 
Interior  Decoration 
Ohjets  d'Art 


677  FIFTH  AVENUE 

NEW  YORK 


Qut  '  ot  '  the  •  Ordinarv 

3c^auH/ul  •=*  Incjcpcnsivc 

mmm  mttoes 


HAND-WROUGHT  of 
COPPER,  BRASS  and  PEWTER 


FRENCH— ENGLISH— ITALIAN  ^ 

Lighting  fixtures  should  be  the  keynote  of  suc- 
cessful interiors,  for  frequently  a  room  is  made 
or  marred  by  these  important  accessories. 

Among  the  many  exquisite  patterns  in  the  In- 
dustrial Arts  line,  you  will  be  sure  to  find  a 
most  suitable  type,  whether  its  surroundings  are 
to  be  informal  or  in  period  design. 
All  are  hand-made  by  expert  craftsmen  in  tin, 
copper,  brass,  or  pewter  and  are  completely 
electrified. 

Write  for  illustrated  booklet 

INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  INC. 

33.E  NORTH  5ENNET  ^T.  B03T0N.MAS5. 

DI5PLAY /^OOMJ  ■af  64  Charles  S t.  , 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  <  IIKISTMAS 


■  (lift-S  will  D<!  ««llt  II 


poll  roriiioHt. 

THE  G/VKI)EN  STUDIO 
Covans  Station  Baltimore,  Md. 


Jewel  Electric  Fountains 

Our  new  catalog  show- 
ing our  latest  designs  of 
Jewel  Electric  Fountains 
is  now  ready.  Jewel 
portable  fountains  do 
not  require  any  water 
connection.  Are  illum- 
inated and  self  con- 
tained. Connect  to  any 
light  socket.  An  excel- 
lent humidifier  and  cools 
the  atmosphere.  The 
color  changing  fountains 
are  wonderful.  Our  Lily 
Pond  outside  unit  foun- 
tain changes  color.  See  the  large  geyser 
search  light  fountain.  Largest  makers  of  elec- 
tric fountains  in  the  world.  Send  ten  cents  for 
illustrated  catalog  of  complete  line  of  Jewel 
Electric  Specialties  for  the  home.  We  want 
reliable  dealers. 

JEWEL  ELECTRIC  and  MFG.  CO. 

4505  Ravenswood  Avenue 
Dept.  E  Chicago,  III. 
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The  Perfect  Weathervane 

(Patent  applied  for) 
Built  to  endure  for  years.  All  parts  excepting  ball  bear- 
ings and  rod  are  of  aluminum  (won't  rust).  Tbey  are 
light,  sensitive  and  mechanically  perfect.  Furnished 
with  base,  screws,  N  &  S  compass  points.  .^U  parts 
adjustable.  Finished  dull  black.  Other  unusual  and 
pleasing  designs  of  generous  sizes  at  $14  to  $40  each. 


Ra.  101.  Sciick 

Terrier  B"  hifh 


An  Old  Fashioned  Garden 
16"high  X  30"  long 

Price  S25.00 
F.O.B.  Noiristown 

UNIQUE  FOOT 
SCRAPERS 

We  are  the  originators  of  Animal 
Scrapers.  .\11  designs  are  copy- 
righted. They  are  out  of  iron, 
carefully  milled  and  finished 
black.  All  ready  to  attach  to 
brick,  stone  or  wood  where 
they  will  prove 
to  be  a  durable 
and  welcome 
addition  to  any 
home.  Other  de- 
signs. 
$6.50  per  pair 

or  $3.50  singly.     ho.  112.  Sociii 
Postpaid  Cii.  10"  high 


k 

la.  111.  Sasirrcl 
10" 

,   they  will  prove 

to  be  a  durable  ^ 
and  welcome  ^mm  W 

.         A.     addition  to  any  I 

^^^fl^  home.  Other  de- 

^^^^■^  signs.  ^V^^^L 

^^^W-  _     $6.50  per  pair 


No.  411  Squirrel 
10"  high  X  28" 
long  $15.00 
F.O.B.  Norristown 

ROOF   OR  WALL 
ORNAMENT! 


ORNAMENTS  k 

^^fk      $4.25  each  ^M^^^M 

These  unique  and  original  (irn.iineiits  are  carefully  ex- 
ecuted out  of  metal  1-16  inch  tin.  k  nul  -ire  finished  black 
all  ready  to  attach  to  roof.  -  it     ntlier  designs. 

Send  for  circuiar  of  other  desij^ns.  alsu  other  attractive 
articles  and  testimonials  of  pleased  customers. 


HOUSEHOLD  PATENT  CO. 

Norristown,  Pa. 


I  rht  H,u, 
100  Franklin  Avenue 


McMILLEN,  INC 


OLD  WALL  PAPER         SEC:ONU  EMPIRE 

FINE  AND  UNUSUAL 
OLD  FURNITURE  AND 
DECORATIVE  OBJECTS 

INTERIOR  ARCHITECTS 
AND  DECORATORS 

148  EAST  55^"  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


MONTLLOR 


BROS. 

EST.  1909 


Objects  0/  Art  -  [Decorations 

^  Spanish  ^ntiaue  Shop  >^ 


NEW  YORK       "^^t^^    PALM  BEACH 
768  MADISON  AVE.  PLAZA  BUILDING. 

(  AT  66  TH.  )  COUNTY  RD.  C  SEAVIEW  AVE. 

MEMBER   OF  ANTIQUE    AND    DECORATIVE   ARTS  LEAGUE 

mm  iiiiiiiiiii  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiNiiiH  iiiiiiNiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiM!iiiiiiiiiiiiii!!iiiiiimiiii.  mil  iiiiiiiiiiiffliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiilB 


SHOP  WINDOWS 
O  F 

M  A  Y  F  A  I  R 


The  decorating  house  specializing 
in  this  delightful  hand-blocked 
French  eighteenth  century  chinoi- 
serie  wallpaper  direct  from  the 
walls  of  an  old  chateau,  also  has 
the  loveliest  genuine  antiques  im- 
aginable. They  do  not  offer  any- 
thing definitely  for  sale  in  this 
paragraph.  I  invite  your  careful 
attention  in  this  wise:  if  you  are 
interested  in  fine  things  chosen  by 
authorities,  if  you  would  like  to  in- 
spect them  at  your  leisure  in  a 
calm  and  unhurried  atmosphere 
out  of  the  hustle  and  push  of  shop- 
ping crowds,  if  you  would  like  to 
discuss  your  decorating  problems 
with  any  one  of  several  charming 
and  cultured  ladies — just  write  me 
and  I  will  send  you  the  address  in 
New"  York. 


With  all  the  green  things  dying  out  of 
doors  it  is  pleasant  to  bring  plants  into 
the  town  house.  Ivy  if  properly  potted 
will  not  dry  out  from  steam  heat,  and 
thrives  with  astonishingly  little  light  or 
care.  To  meet  this  need  I  have  looked  for 
a  wrought  iron  ivy  stand  or  fernery. 
This  particular  one  is  34"  high,  hand 
made,  and  holds  three  pots  of  good  size. 
Finish  either  green  or  antique  iron,  and 
the  whole  unit  is  graceful.  Price  $9.  A 
nice  catalogue  of  other  iron  plant  equip- 
ment. Mention  type  wanted 


^  ,  ,«(( -Km 


You  may  have  your 
choice  of  coverings; 
cuttings  will  be  mailed 
gladly  tor  you  to  select 
from.  Maple,  walnut, 
or  mahogany  legs.  27" 
across  arms,  seat  23" 
deep.  Covered  com- 
plete with  ruffle, 
^42. 50;  where  not 
created  $39.50.  Fine 
f o r  living  room  i n 
darker  coverings 


One  often  needs  a 
sturdy  cigarette  box 
built  for  hard  knocks, 
which  nothing  can  in- 
jure but  which  is  also 
decorative.  A  well- 
known  manufacturer 
of  weathervanes  has 
brought  out  these 
three  boxes  made  of 


Most  mirrors  of  this 
type  are  rather  small 
for  practical  use,  but 
this  one  is  usually^en- 
erous  being  a  full  18" 
high  X  12"  wide.  Price 
$17  in  solid  maple  or 
mahogany;  safe  deliv- 
ery guaranteed.  The 
firm  showing  this  mir- 
ror has  been  one  of 
New  York's  leading 
decorators  since  1798 


cast  metal.  In  silver 
gray  finish  they  are 
$3.50;  hand-painted  in 
colors  they  are  $4.50 
— postpaid  east  of  the 
Mississippi.  Write  me 
for  a  stunning  cata- 
logue of  weathervanes, 
doorstops,  book-ends, 
etc. 
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The  beauty  and  charm  em- 
bodied in  these  cornice  designs, 
lend  an  air  of  distinction  to 
any  room.  Finished  in  An- 
tique, Silver  or  Ormolu  Gold. 
Also  hand  colored  to  match 
any  decorative  color  scheme. 

Il'rite  for  complete  catalogue 
u"d  information. 

HICKS  GALLERY,  Inc. 

16-18  Fayette  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
H.  L.  JUDD  COMPANY,  Inc. 
New  York  Selling  Agents 


f 


or  your  living 
room  or  den  — 


A  Rug  of 
Leopard 

— suggests  the  exotic  splen- 
dor of  the  Orient — with  its 
striking  colors  and  exquisite 
texture.  Other  rugs  of 
Royal  Indian  Tiger,  Polar, 
Black  and  Grizzly  Bear — 
each  a  most  exclusive  speci- 
men. 

Give  a  Fur  Rug 
Sor  Christmas 

Art  Catalog  of  Rugs  in 
Color,  showing  most  effec- 
tive use  of  Fur  Rugs,  fiee 
on  request. 

Jonas 


^ROS 
RELIABLE  FURRIERS.^. 


SMOKY 

FIREPLACES 

made  to 

DRAW 

"Nfi  payment  accepted  unless  successful 

Also  consulting  service  avail- 
able to  owners,  architects  and 
builders  in  connection  with  the 
designing  and  erection  of  new 
work. 

FREDERIC  N.  WHITLEY,  Inc. 

Engineers    Contractors  Consultants 

211  Fulton  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


ELSIE  DE  WOLFE 


Furniture 
Interior  Decoration 
Ohjets  d'Art 


677  FIFTH  AVENUE 

NEW  YORK 


Out  •  of    the     Or  dinar  V 

^cauh'/ul       Inexpensive  <^ 


HAND- WROUGHT  of 
COPPER,  BRASS  and  PEWTER 


FRENCH— ENGLISH— ITALIAN 

Lighting  fixtures  should  be  the  keynote  of  suc- 
cessful interiors,  for  frequently  a  room  is  made 
or  marred  by  these  important  accessories. 

Among  the  many  exquisite  patterns  in  the  In- 
dustrial Arts  line,  you  will  be  sure  to  find  a 
most  suitable  type,  whether  its  surroundings  are 
to  be  informal  or  in  period  design. 

All  are  hand-made  by  expert  craftsmen  in  tin, 
copper,  brass,  or  pewter  and  are  completely 
electrified. 

Write  for  illustrated  booklet 


/A 


INDUSTRIAL 


■33-E  NORTH  5ENNET  ^T.  B03T0N.MASS. 

DI5PLAY  BOOMS  at  64  Charles  Sir.  . 


SUGGESTIONS  FOU  CHRISTMAS 

A  folder  giving  pri««s  and  descriptions  of  ultrac- 
live  (jift.s  will  be  sent  upon  request. 

THE  GARDEN  STUDIO 
Govans  Station  Baltimore,  Md. 


Jewel  Electric  Fountains 

Our  new  catalog  show- 
ing our  latest  designs  of 
Jewel  Electric  Fountains 
is  now  ready.  Jewel 
portable  fountains  do 
not  require  any  water 
connection.  Are  illum- 
inated and  self  con- 
tained. Connect  to  any 
light  socket.  An  excel- 
lent humidifier  and  cools 
the  atmosphere.  The 
color  changing  fountains 
are  wonderful.  Our  Lily 
Pond  outside  unit  foun- 
tain changes  color.  See  the  large  geyser 
search  light  fountain.  Largest  makers  of  elec- 
tric fountains  in  the  world.  Send  ten  cents  for 
illustrated  catalog  of  complete  line  of  Jewel 
Electric  Specialties  for  the  home.  We  want 
reliable  dealers. 

JEWEL  ELECTRIC  and  MFG.  CO. 

4505  Ravenswood  Avenue 
Dept.  E  Chicago,  III. 
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Do  up  your  Qhristmas  packages  in  this 
delightful  and  distinctive  manner 

Nine  sheets — 20  x  30  inches — of  charmingly 
printed  paper  in  gay  Christmas  colorings; 
twenty  yards  of  fibre  tape;  twelve  Christmas 
seals  and  twelve  tags — enough  paraphernalia  to 
make  at  least  twelve  of  your  gifts  carry  an  air 
of  importance  even  before  they  are  opened. 
Complete  ^2.30  postpaid 


AMY  DREVENSTEDT 
31  East  10th  Street 

New  York 


TOPHIJNTER 

119   East  57th  Street,  New  York 


MANTELPIECES 
FIREPLACE  EQUIPMENT 

A  very  exceptional  collection  of  finely  carved  antique  marble 
mantels  and  other  pieces,  personally  collected  in  England 
by  Mr.  TodKunter,  has  just  arrived  and  is  now  on  exhibition. 


THE  IDEAL  SCIENIIFIC  PEDIICIN6  MEEHCD 


WITH  THE^^^ 


EXERCISER  &^  REDUCER 


C01VIPLETE 


SHOP  WINDOWS 
O  F 

M  A  Y  F  A  I  R 


A  real  playhouse  with  a  real  door 
to  open  and  close;  with  curtains  at 
the  windows!  Of  ample  size  for  any 
fete,  it  has  the  added  advantage  of 
folding  up  after  the  party  to  a  size 
24"  .\  57".  Ready  for  guests  it  is 
24"  X  48"  wide  X  57"  high.  Price 
^18  delivered  100  miles  N.  Y. 


Each  piece  of  this  Colonial  bedroom 
furniture  is  a  careful  reproduc- 
tion of  real  grownup  furniture. 
Complete  $13.50.  Mahogany  four 
poster,  ^54. 50;  swell  front  bureau 
with  imitation  ivory  knobs,  $2.^0; 
Sheraton  chair  $1;  maple  or  ma- 
hogany washstand,  5^1.25;  pitcher 
and  howl,  35  cents;  New  England 
cradle  with  quilt,  )?o.5o;  dressing 
table  glass,  5^1.25;  brass  warming 
pan,  $i.7S',  painted  stool,  35  cents 


Just  picture  a  Thanksgiving  board 
groaning  under  its  precious  load  of 
goodly  viands;  turkey,  cranberry  sauce 
ruby  red,  candied  sweets,  mince  pie, 
cider — and  right  in  the  center  of  every- 
thing this  Kentucky  old-time  smoked 
ham.  Weight  from  nine  to  fifteen 
pounds,  price  55  cents  per  pound  sent 
C.O.D.  anywhere.  Postage  extra 


Coal  grate,  black  cast  iron,  polished 
brass  finials,  ^^30.  Eitted  with  electri- 
coal,  $30  extra.  Tool  set  small  size,  yet 
))lenty  large  enough,  height  21",  $17, 
wrought  iron,  solid  brass  finials.  The 
mantel  is  a  single  antique  English 
piece  of  statuary  and  Sienna  marbles 
with  inset  Wedgewood  plaques  of 
lovely  sea-green  background;  shelf 
length  51",  $650 
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DOB55  IN  THEIR  NEW  BUILDING 

FIFTH  AVENUE  AT  57th  5T. 


On  tlae  site  of  tlie  famous  Vandertilt  Ckateau,  one  of  N  ew 
York  s  most  liiglily  prizeJ  landmarks,  stands  tlie  new^  DotLs 
Building  -wliicli  opens  its  doors  -witli  a  cordial  invitation  to  aU 
tkose  wlio  appreciate  and  love  tlie  l>eautiful  and  appropriate  in 
apparel  for  men  and  women. 

It  was  inevitaLle  tliat  tlie  marc  li  of  fask  ion  s  sliopping  center 
skould  eventually  reack  tke  corner  wkere  stood  tke  stately  man- 
sion wkick  reproduced  tke  arckitectural  keauty  of  tke  royal 
country  kouses  of  France.  Tke  regret  at  tke  passing  of  tkis  mas- 
terpiece IS  tempered  ky  tke  appearance  on  its  site  of  tke  wkite 
markle  Dokks  Building  witk  tke  dignity  and  artistic  reserve 
wkick  distinguiskes  it  as  one  of  tke  finest  of  America  s  kusiness 
structures. 

From  tke  fascinating  elegance  of  tke  Fiftk  Avenue  entresol. 


and  tke  dignified  entrance  at  Fifty -seventk  jStreet;  tkrougkout 
tke  many  skops  wkick  make  up  tkis  wonderful  estakliskment,  tke 
fine  spirit  of  its  predecessor  kas  keen  carried  on  witk  tke  result 
tkat  New  Yorkers  may  well  te  proud  of  tkis  newest  of  tke 
palatial  kusiness  kouses  of  tke  metropolis. 


Here  will  Le  found  tke  merckandise  wkick  kas  made  DeLLs 
famous  for  good  taste  and  kigk  quality  —  at  prices  wkick  will  ke 
found  extremely  moderate,  wketker  tke  selection  ke  a  simple  frock, 
or  tke  most  sumptuous  fur  wrap.  Greatly  increased  facilities  k 
expanded  tke  scope  of  all  departments,  and  provided  many  n 
ones.  Tliey  furnisk  Dokks  patrons  an  opportunity  to  select  all 
details  of  dress  from  infinitely  varied  assortments.  Important  i 
novations  include  exceptional  facilities  for  tailoring  to  ord 
elusive  materials  and  modes  in  Dresses,  iSuits,  Coats  and  F 


ave 
ew 


111- 
er  ex- 
urs. 


Dobbs  Hats  for  Men 
Dobbs  Hats  for  Women 
Dobbs  Wearables  for  Men 
Dobbs  Dresses  for  Every  Occasion 


Dobbs  Coats  and  Suits  for  Women 
Dobbs  Riding  Habits  for  Women 
Dobbs  Furs  for  Women 
Dobbs  Hosiery  for  Women 


Dobbs  Gloves  for  Men  and  Women 
Dobbs  Lingerie  for  Women 
Dobbs  Leather  Goods 
Dobbs  Jewelry  for  Women 


Dobbs  Novelties  for  Women 
Dobbs  Clothing  for  Men 
Dobbs  Golf  Shop,  Accessories  and 
Practice  Nets 


SPECIAL  DEPARTMENTS  FOR  DOBBS  WOMEN'S  DRESSES,  SUITS,  COATS,  RIDING  HABITS  AND  FURS  MADE  TO  ORDER 
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FIFTH  AVENUE  AT  50tm  ST 
FIFTH  AVENUE  AT  3Xno5T 


DOB56 

FIFTH  AVENUE  AT  57th5T 

TELEPHONE    •    PLAZA  2380    -   FOR  ALL  STORES 


185  MADISON  AVENUE  AT  40t-  5T 
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HOME  SERVICE  PAGE 


HOME-BUILDING,  DECORATION, 
FURNISHINGS,  HOME  EQUIPMENT 

The  purpose  of  this  department  is  to  be  of  service  to  the  readers  of  COUNTRY  LIFE.  It  has  arranged  to  supply  the  informative 
booklets  and  free  services  that  are  offered  by  the  manufacturer,  the  decorator,  and  the  craftsman.  Much  of  this  helpful  information 
is  not  accessible  to  the  person  who  is  building  or  decorating  a  home,  or  equipping  a  country  place.  The  business  houses  listed  will 
welcome  an  opportunity  to  supply  this  information  presented  in  their  booklets  by  experts  in  their  various  lines.  You  put  yourself 
under  no  obligation.    Select  as  many  as  you  wish,  and  order  by  number  only.    Use  coupon  at  bottom  of  this  page.  Address 

Building  Service  Editor, 

Country  Life,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Helpful  Booklets  for  the  Asking 

ORDER  BY  NUMBER  ONLY,  USING  COUPON  BELOW 


Building  Materials 

1.  AUERICA.S'  WALNUT 

Jmerican  IValnut  Mfrs.  Assn. 

2.  ENDURING  BEAITY  OF  KERAMIC  TILES 

Associaud  TiU  MJri. 

11.     BEAUTIFUL  AMERICAN  CUHWOOD 

Hardwood  Mfrs.  Institute 

14.     COLOR  IN  ASBESTOS  SHINGLES 

Johns-ManrilU,  Inc. 

21.      POSSIBILITIES  OF  CONCRETE 

Alias  Portland  Cimtnt  Co. 

25.  PORTABLE  HOUSES 

E.  F.  Hodgson  Co. 

26.  RADIATOR  VALVES  LOCKING  THE  DOOR 

Hofman  Specialty  Co. 

8].     THE  CORK  LINED  HOUSE 

Armstrong  Cork     Insulation  Co. 

84.     THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  THATCHED  ROOFS 

H'eaikerbest  Stained  Shingle  Co. 

109.     THE  CHARM  OF  THE  SOVEREIGN  WOOD 

Oak  Service  Bureau 

111.      DISTINCTIVE  HOUSES 

Indiana  Limestone 

160.      SHINGLE  ST*1NS 

Samuel  Cabot,  Inc. 

|68.     TUDOR  STONE  FLAGGING  AND  ROOFS 

Rising  U  Nelson  Slate  Co. 

217.     RUST  PROOFED 

American  Brass  Co. 

219.      DURABLE  DOUGLAS  FIR 

IVest  Coast  Lumber  Extension  Bureau 

280.     THATCH  SLATE  ROOFS 

John  D,  Emack  Co. 

318.     THE  ROOF 

Ludo'.cici.Celadon  Co. 

362.      HAND  WROUGHT  TILES 

Batchetder-lVilson  Co. 

387.      FIREPLACES  OF  TRUE  VIRGINIA  BRICK 

Old  Virginia  Brick  Co. 

397.      BUILD  WARM  HOUSES 

Samuel  Cabot,  Inc. 

401.      HOW  TO  KEEP  YOUR  HOUSE  VOUNG 

Valentine  ^  Co. 

404.      WALLS  A  FLOORS 

Znitherm  Co.,  Inc. 

407.      DEFYING  ACE  4  TIME 

ffheeling  Metal  Mfg.  Co. 

429.      FAIENCE  TILES 

Krajtile  Company 

435.      CELLIZED  OAK  FLOOR  BLOCKS 

The  E.  L.  Bruce  Co. 

442.     ELO  ASBESTOS  PANELING 

Certain-teed  Products  Corp. 

459.     USES   OF    MINERAL    WOOL    IN  ARCHITEC- 
TURE 

U.  S.  Mineral  IFool  Co. 

461.     STEEL  FRAMING  FOR  DWELLINGS 

Steel  Frame  House  Co. 


Equipment 

28.      SIX  WAYS  OF   MAKING  THE  CELLAR  MORE 
ATTRACTIVE 

The  Thatcher  Co. 

31.     MAKING   BATHROOMS  MORE  ATTRACTIVE 

C.  F.  Church  Mfg.  Co. 


32.      BATHROOM  ARRANGEMENT 

Crane  Co. 

37.      RADIATOR  FURNITURE 

Schleicher,  Inc, 

39.     GARBAGE  INCINERATORS 

Kerner  Incinerator  Co. 

41.      ELECTRIC  REFRIGERATION  (FRICIDAIRE) 

Uelco-Light  Co. 

102.      WOVEN  WOOD  FENCING 

Robert  C.  Reeves  Co. 

123.      FURNACE  HEATING 

Iless  /farming  y  I'entilating  Co. 

138.      BEAUTIFUL  BATHROOMS 

Standard  Sanitary  Al/g.  Co. 

141.      FENCES  FOR  PROTECTION  AND  BEAUTY 

Page  Fence  (J  If  ire  Products  Assn. 

149.     THE  NEW  VOGUE  IN  AWNINGS 

Andrew  Swan/eldt 

171.  WARM  AIR  HEATING 

Keliey  Heating  Company 

172.  A  MODERN  HOUSEWARMING 

U.  S.  Radiator  Corp. 

182.  ADVENTURES  IN  COMPORT 

May  Oil  Burner  Corp. 

183.  MANTEL  AND  FIREPLACE  PITTINGS 

Edwin  A.  Jackson      Bros.  Inc. 

190.      MANTELS  IN  CRETAN  STONE 

If'm.  H.  Jackson  Co. 

196.     THE  INSTALLATION  COST  OF  PIPE 

The  A.  M.  Byers  Co. 

225.      WARMTH  AND  COMFfJRT  CONVENIENTLY 

'The  Bryant  Healer  b.'  Mfg.  Co. 

23s.      FIREPLACE  CONSTRUCTION 

//.  If.  Covert  Co. 

236.  HOME  FENCES 

American  Fence  Construction  Co. 

237.  ANCHOR  FENCES 

Anchor  Post  Iron  Works 

281.  COMFORT  HEAT 

Burnham  Boiler  Co. 

282.  GLASS  GARDENS 

Lord  ^  Burnham  Co. 

283.  GREENHOUSES  AND  CONSERVATORIES 

Ilitchings  tif  Co. 

304.      INDIVIDUAL  WATER  SYSTEMS 

Milwaukee  Air  Pump  Power  Co. 

316.      BUYING  A  HEATING  SYSTMM 

Spencer  Heater  Co. 

332.      ELECTRIC  REFRIGERATORS 

General  Electric  Co. 

336.  INSECT  PFSTS  INDOORS  AND  OUT 

Antrot  Laboratories,  Inc. 

337.  GREENHOUSES  FOR  THE  HOME 

King  Construction  Co. 

344.      STEEL  CASEMENTS 

J.  S.  Thorn  Co. 

349.      FENCES  FOR  EVERY  PURPOSE 

Brooks  Iron  Works 

352.  IDEAL  SCREENS  FOR  CASEMENT  WINDOWS 

Rolscreen  Co. 

353.  WIRE  CLOTH  SCREENS 

The  Gilbert  W  Bennett  Mfg.  Co. 

371.      GOOD  TASTE  IN  GOOD  FENCES 

Stewart  Iron  Works 


392.      BRASS  RADIATORS 

Rome  Brass  Radiator  Corp. 

408.     THE  ELECTRIC  FURNACE  MAN 

The  Domestic  Stoker  Co. 

410.      WICKWIRE  SPENCER  CHAIN  LINK  FENCES 

Wickwire  Spencer  Steel  Co. 

417.  A  NATURAL  DUST  LAYER 

The  Solvay  Process  Co. 

418.  FENCING,    WIRE    AND    IRON,     FOR  RESI- 

DENCES, ESTATES,  AND  PARKS 

Cyclone  Fence  Co. 

419.  FIREPLACE  UNITS 

lleatitator  Co. 

420.  EASY-SET  KITCHEN   AND  BATHROOM  FIX- 

TURES 

/.  //.  Balmer  Co. 

422.  LOW  COST  SEWAGE  DISPOSAL, 

Kaustine  Company.  Inc. 

423.  DUMB-WAITERS  AND  ELEVATORS 

424.  SELECTING      AN      INVALID'S  ELEVATOR 

Sedgwick  Machine  Works 

427      DISTINCTIVE   HAND-MADE    LIGHTING  FIX- 
TURES 

Industrial  Arts  Shop 

430.  HINTS  FOR   MAKING   WINDOW,  DOOR  AND 

PORCH  SCREENS 

Wickwire  Spencer  Steel  Co. 

431.  MEDICINE  CABINETS 

Hess  Warming  W  Ventilating  Co. 

432.  METAL  WINDOW  CORNICES 

Hicks  Gallery,  Inc. 

433.  ELECTRIC  WIND  INDICATOR 

Charles  E.  Lord 
436.    wh(Mk;ht  iron  things 
»  Iron  Shoppe 

438.  <iKEFNHOUSES 

King  Construction  Company 

439.  greenhouses  of  QUALITY 

Wm.  H.  Lutton  Co. 

440      HOW  SHAM.  I  heat  MY  HOME? 

American  Radiator  Co. 

441.    tynietown  toys 

Toy  Furniture  Works 

446.      r;UARANTEED  OIL  HEAT 

Petroleum  Heal  ^  Power  Co. 

452.  MAKINr;    BASEMENTS    AND    CELLARS  WA- 

TEHTKUIT 

The  Waterproofing  Co. 

453.  DECORATINf;  Wl  i  H  CASEMENTS 

The  Detroit  Steel  Products  Co. 

455.      FIRE   SCREENS   FOR   SAFETY  AND  BEAUTY 

Buffalo  H  ire  Works  Co.,  Inc. 

460.     FILTER  Al  l.  THE  WATER 

Loomis-Manning  Filter  Distributing  Co. 


Decoration  and  Furnishings 

44.     fabrics  TUP   KEY  TO  SUCCESSFUL  DECO- 
RATION 

/'.  Schumacher  W  Co. 

49.      WATERPROOF  DRAPERIES 

Protexwfll  Corp. 

66.     THE  ADVENTURE  OF  HOME  FURNISHING 

S.  Karpen  if!  Bros. 

75.     COLOR— THE  SECRETOFBEAUTIFUL  HOMES 

Orinoka  Mills 


78.  WALL  COVERING  (SANITAS) 

Standard  Textile  Products  Co. 

79.  LINOLEUM  FLOORS 

Congoleum-N aim.  Inc. 

8l.      WHAT  MAKES  A  HOUSE  A  HOME 

Wallpaper  Guild  of  America 

lOI.      BEAUTY  THAT  ENDURES 

L.  C.  Chase  W  Co. 

151.      COLONIAL  HARDWARE  AND  MANTELS 

Arthur  Todhunter 

154.      FORCED  IRON  HARDWARE 

McKinney  Mfg.  Co. 

195.      SILHOUETTES  AND  THEIR  FRAMES 

Foster  Brothers 

198.      ETIQUETTE  AND  GOOD  SENSE 

International  Silver  Co. 

291.     THE  VOICE  OF  MUSIC 

Wurlitzrr  Co. 

312.      WINDOWS  THAT  BEAUTIFY  YOUR  HOME 

The  Chas.  W.  Breneman  Co. 

331.     THE  CARE  OF  FURNITURE 

Arthur  S.  Vernay,  Inc. 

333.  EARLY  AMERICAN  FURNITURE 

L.  y      G.  Slickley,  Inc. 

334.  A  NEW  STANDARD  OF  HOME  LIGHTING 

Edison  Lamp  Works 

343.     THE  VOGUE  OF  PLAIN,  WIDE  CARPETS 

C.  W.  Paulson  y  Sons  Carpet  Co.,  Inc. 

350.     CORRECT  PROTECTION  AGAINST  FIRE 

American-La  France  Foamite  Corp. 

358.      RUGS  FOR  DIFFERENT  ROOMS 

Kent-Costikyan 

360.     ON  FURNISHING  YOUR  HOME 

John  A.  Colby  y  Sons 

396.     CUSTOM  MADE  FURNITURE 

Slickley  Brothers  Co. 

402.  THE  ELEGANCE  COLLECTION 

The  Watson  Company 

403.  THE  DINOFOI.D  TABLE 

Nichols  y  Cox  Lumber  Co. 

405.      FABRICS  OF  LASTING  BEAIJTY 

Lesher.  Whitman  W  Co.,  Inc. 

409.     EARLY  AMERICAN  REPRODUCTIONS 

C.  R.  Hood  Studio 

412.  HOME  MOVIES 

Eastman  Kodak  Co, 

413.  COLOR  CLOCKS 

Wm.  L.  Gilbert  Clock  Co. 

421.     THE  LUXURY  OF  CHIMES 

Sessions  Clock  Co. 

425.  BEAUTIFUL  FLOORS 

Ponsell  Floor  Machine  Co. 

426.  WROUGHT  IRON 

E.  T.  Ryan  Iron  Works 

428.     ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET 

Courtright  House 

449.     A  MUSICAL  GALAXY 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 

451.     RADIATOR  COVER  FURNITURE 

Dixie  Metal  Products  Co.  ^ 

456.      BRIDGING    THE    GAP   OF    HUNDREDS  OF 
YEARS 

Federal  Radio  Corporation 


Building  Service  Editor: 
Country  Life,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Please  send,  without  expense  or  obligation  to  me,  the  following  booklets. 

(Insert  numbers  from  list) 


Name  

P.  0.  Address  

State  

Nov. 


In  sending  this  coupon,  make  sure  that 

the  listing  of  booklets  from  which  you 
choose  is  that  of  the  latest  issue  of  the 
magazine,  as  Coi!NTRY  I.iFE  cannot 
guarantee  the  delivery  of  booklets  not 
listed  in  its  current  issue. 
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e  SATISFIED  Only 
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RADIATORS 


In-the-WaUs 
Out -of 'Sight  ?i 
Out-of-the-Way 


WHETHER  you  build  or  remodel,  you  will 
want  equipment  of  which  you  won't  be 
ashamed  next  year.  Obtrusive,  old-fashioned  radiators 
should  be  as  far  from  your  plans  as  tin  bath  tubs  or 
gas  lighting. 

ROBRAS  20-20  Radiators  are  designed  to  fit  in 
your  existing  walls,  out  of  sight  and  out  of  the  way. 
Their  superiority  to  all  other  radiators,  lies  in  the 
fact  that  their  strong  brass  side  plates  are  WELDED 
together  permanently — inseparably.  They  are  forever 
leak-proof. 

The  new  principle  of  heating  equipment,  upon 
which  these  radiators  operate,  gives  them  the  heating 
effectiveness  of  cast-iron  radiators,  five  times  their 
size!  Their  small  size  permits  them  to  be  set  up  in 
almost  any  out-of-the-way  place.  When  they  are  in 
use,  as  in  the  room  here  pictured,  only  two  small 
grille-covered  openings  betray  the  source  of  the 
luxurious  warmth. 

For  your  satisfaction,  you  should  inform  yourself 
on  how  this  ROBRAS  20-20  Radiator  might  improve 
the  appearance  of  your  rooms. The  coupon  below,  sent 
with  your  name,  will  bring  you  an  interesting  booklet. 


/  E<ist  42rtd  Street 
New  York 
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is  something  to  be  thankful  for 
.  .  safeguard  it  always 

'TpHE  best  thing  about  the  goodies  that  come 
out  of  a  General  Electric  Refrigerator  is  that 
they're  always  healthfully  fresh.  This  quiet,  auto- 
matic refrigerator  maintains  the  scientifically  cor- 
rect temperature  that  checks  the  growth  of  bacteria. 

For  this  perfect  refrigeration,  food  must  be  kept 
at  a  temperature  below  50  degrees — always.  Kitch- 
ens are  almost  as  warm  in  winter  as  they  are  in 
summer.  That's  why  correct  refrigeration  is  a  vital 
year-round  necessity.  • 

The  General  Electric  Refrigerator  is  different  from 
all  others.  It  is  actually  "years  ahead"  in  design. 
All  the  mechanism  is  up  on  top,  sealed  in  an  air- 
tight steel  casing.  It  is  so  completely  automatic 
that  you  never  even  have  to  oil  it! 

General  Electric  Refrigerators  are  guaranteed  for 
perfect  refrigeration — quiet,  automatic  and  econ- 
omical. If  you  would  like  further  details,  send  for 
completely  descriptive  Booklet  M-11. 

GENERAL  @  ELECTRIC 

Refrigetatot 


Makes  it  Safe  to  be  Huni 


ELECTRIC  REFRIGERATION  DEPARTMENT  of  GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 
HANNA  BUILDING  CLEVELAND.  OHIO 


(.Continued  Jrom  page  So) 


cutting  a  hole  about  the  size  of  an 
ordinary  cellar  window  through  the 
foundation  wall  behind  the  porch 
into  the  cellar,  as  illustrated  in  Fig. 
2.  This  permits  warm  air  from  the 
cellar  to  penetrate  under  the  porch 
and  to  temper  the  floor  so  that  it 
is  no  longer  icy  cold. 

With  these  general  principles  in 
mind  and  taken  care  of  in  the  con- 
struction, it  is  possible  to  turn  to  the 
more  concrete  question  of  what  kind 
of  heat  should  be  installed.  This  is 
quite  a  problem,  and  the  answer  de- 
pends on  many  related  conditions.  It 
is  possible  to  buy  cheap  heating  sys- 
tems and  expensive  ones,  good  heat- 
ing systems  and  some  that  are  not 
so  good.  While  the  most  important 
and  necessary  item  is  to  secure  a 
competent  contractor  who  will  be 
glad  to  offer  advice  free  of  charge, 
the  owner  should  be  clear  in  his  own 
mind  as  to  just  what  may  be  expected 
from  various  types  of  heating  appara- 
tus and  systems,  in  order  to  avoid 
misunderstandings  and  dissatisfac- 
tion after  the  job  is  completed. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  cheapest 
method  of  heating  for  the  small  house 
or  bungalow  is  the  pipeless  furnace, 
as  far  as  first  cost  is  concerned.  A 
pipeless  furnace  may  be  most  simply 
described  as  a  "stove"  set  in  a  double 
casing,  on  the  top  of  which  casing  is 
a  combination  inlet  and  outlet  regis- 
ter. The  cold  air  goes  down  into  the 
outer  casing  around  the  outside  of 
the  register,  and  the  warm  air  passes 
out  of  the  inner  casing  through  the 
central  portion  of  the  register.  (See 
Fig.  1).  At  the  bottom  the  inner 
casing  is  stopped  a  short  distance 
above  the  floor  so  that  the  cold  air 
in  the  outside  shell  can  pass  through 
this  opening  into  the  inner  chamber, 
where  the  furnace  heat  causes  a  rise 
in  temperature  sufficient  to  make  a 
circulation. 

Owing  to  there  being  only  one  heal 
register  in  connection  with  this  ap- 
paratus, all  the  heat  is  delivered  in 
one  room  (generally  one  of  the  cen- 
tral rooms  or  at  least  near  the  center 
of  the  house),  and  the  heat  gradually 
penetrates  the  other  rrx^ms  through 
natural  eddies  and  air  flow,  if  the 
do(jrs  of  all  the  other  rooms  are  left 
open. 

For  a  house  with  only  three,  four, 
or  possibly  five  r(X)ms  this  is  not  such 
a  bad  scheme,  but  in  larger  dwellings 
difficulties  may  be  anticipated.  More- 
over, the  flow  of  the  cold  air  back 
across  the  floor  to  the  cold  air 
register  causes  cold  feet  even  though 
the  rcK)m  temperature  five  feet  above 
the  floor  may  be  as  high  as  75  de- 
grees. The  fuel  economy  of  this  fur- 


nace, however,  is  good,  as  it  is  usually 
without  outside  air  connection  and 
there  is  no  heat  loss  from  heating 
cold  outside  air  such  as  occurs  with 
the  ordinary  warm  air  furnace  with 
the  usual  outside  air  connection. 

Next  up  the  scale  is  the  ordinary 
warm  air  furnace.  It  costs  more  to 
instal  than  the  pipeless  type  and 
has  separate  warm  air  pipes  with 
registers  for  each  room. 

The  warm  air  furnace  may  be  de- 
scribed as  a  "stove"  set  inside  of 
a  casing,  the  purpose  of  the  casing 
being  to  keep  the  air  in  contact  with 
the  hot  portions  of  the  furnace  so 
that  it  will  become  heated.  Cold  air 
is  fed  into  the  bottom  of  the  casing 
and  rises  (as  it  becomes  heated) 
to  the  top,  where  warm  air  pipes 
conduct  it  to  the  registers  located  in 
various  rooms.  This  detail  is  shown 
in  Fig.  4. 

It  formerly  was  the  custom  to  supply 
these  furnaces  with  air  from  the  out- 
side to  be  heated,  but  this  necessi- 
tated the  expenditure  of  considerable 
heat  to  raise  the  outside  air  up  to 
70  degrees,  which  it  was  necessary  to 
do  before  any  heating  effect  could  be 
secured.  In  fact  it  was  only  when 
the  air  was  raised  over  70  degrees 
that  real  heating  was  begun  and  the 
customary  temperature  of  the  air 
entering  the  room  was  generally  130 
degrees  or  over. 

When  the  outside  temperature  was, 
say,  at  10,  the  amount  of  heat  re- 
quired to  raise  the  air  from  10  to 
70  was  approximately  the  same  as 
to  continue  this  rise  from  70  to  130. 
(or  another  60  degree  lift),  and  for 
this  reason  only  half  the  heat  de- 
veloped could  be  utilized  for  heating 
the  house. 

To  overcome  this  waste  of  fuel  a 
scheme  was  developed  which  is 
known  as  "recirculation,"  wherein  a 
cold  air  register  was  put  in  a  hall  or 
other  point  liable  to  be  cold  and  a 
large  pipe  was  run  to  the  cold  air 
box  from  this  register.  Dampers  were 
then  placed  in  both  the  recirculation 
pipe  and  the  cold  air  box  so  that  on 
very  cold  days  the  cold  air  from  the 
outside  could  be  shut  off  and  the 
warmer  air  from  the  house  could  be 
fed  to  the  furnace,  this  resulting  in 
a  considerable  saving  of  fuel.  See 
Fig.  3. 

Warm  air  furnace  heating  is  still 
in  great  favor  especially  in  the 
Middle  West,  and  where  properly  de- 
signed it  will  give  fair  satisfaction. 
It  must  be  appreciated,  however, 
that  the  motive  power  in  a  warm  air 
furnace  is  so  small  (being  due  only 
to  the  buoyancy  of  the  h^ted  air) 

(Continued  ok  page  1^4) 
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Fig.  4-  In  the  warm  air  furnace  the  cold 
air  is  fed  into  the  bottom  and  as  it  becomes 
heated  rises  to  the  top,  where  warm  air  pipes 
conduct  it  to  the  registers  in  various  rooms 
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THE  EXTRA  COST  OF  BYERS 

The  (linRram  shows  graphically  the  relat ion 
hetwi'cn  the  cost  of  pipe  and  the  other  Items  in 
an  average  pipe  system.  Note  tlie  very  small  pro- 
portion of  pipe  eost  to  the  total  cost  of  the  pipe 
system.  Yet  al)ove  all  other  materials  that  enter 
into  the  construction  or  equipment  of  homes, 
arsp  I)ulldings.  and  factories,  the  pipe  bears  a 
burden  of  responsilillity  that  cannot  be  shifted. 
Failure  of  the  pipe  carries  with  It  failure  and 
ruin  of  much  more  cosly  materials,  and  stagger- 
ing replacement  cost.  A  very  interesting  com- 
the  eost  of  an  ordinary  pipe  system 
and  the  cost  of  Byers  Pipe  in  residential  and 
apartment  house  construction  is  covered  in  a 
bulleiin  available  on  reituest.  Simply  use  the 
coupon  below.  Mo  obligation,  of  course. 


Strengthen  the  Arteries 

.  .  .  and  You  Lengthen  the  Life! 


Pipe  lines  are  the  life  arteries  of  the 
modern  home.  On  their  endm"ing,  un- 
failing service  in  water  supply,  drainage 
and  heating  systems,  the  comfort,  con- 
venience, and  safety  of  all  the  household 
must  depend. 

A  first-rate  pipe  system  costs  very  little 
more  than  a  cheap  and  perishable  one. 
Compare  an  installation  of  ordinary  pipe, 
subject  to  decay  in  a  few  years,  with  one 
of  good  wrought  iron  that  will  last  as 
long  as  the  house  itself,  and  on  the  com- 
pleted job  the  difference  is  usually  about 
five  per  cent.  For  this  trifling  added 
expense  you  insure  your  home 
t|,e  against   untimely  pipe  failures, 

{^pir^l       ^^l^^  the  annoyance,  distress, 
iStripG  ^^^^  heavy  costs  that  they 

~       often  involve.   For  to  re- 
place a  leaky  pipe,  floors 


protects  you  against 
mistakes  and  substitution 


yrar  rollvd  in  rwfu/ 


may  have  to  be  torn  up,  walls  broken 
into,  plaster  and  brickwork  taken  out 
and  replaced — ten,  twenty,  even  a  hun- 
dred times  the  value  of  the  pipe  itself 
spent  in  restoring  things  to  their  former 
state. 

Consider  the  pipe  material  to  be  used. 
If  genuine  wrought  iron  of  Byers  make  is 
specified  you  may  count  on  it  for  many 
years — usually  two  to  three  times  the  life 
of  cheaper  material. 

Ask  your  architect  or  contractor  to  ascer- 
tain for  you  the  extra  cost  of  installing 
Byers.  It  will  be  too  small  to  count,  in 
view  of  the  advantages  that  it  secures. 

A.  M.  BYERS  COMPANY 

Established  1864 

Pittsburgh  Pennsylvania 


BYERS  PIPE 

GENUINE  WROUGHT  IRON 


A.  M.  BYERS  COMPANY 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

WitlHiut  (jhligation  to  me.  you  may  send  me  a  copy  of  "The 
liisialhiti.iii  Cost  of  Pipe,"  analyzing  the  pipe  systems  of 
inst.illaiions. 
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with  Kelsey 
Health  Heat 


Is  there  the  slightest  doubt  in  your  mind 
that  the  children  are  going  to  grow  up 
stronger,  brighter  and  happier  in  an  atmosphere 
of  fresh,  warm,  humidified  air  than  they  possi' 
bly  could  if  the  air  were  hot,  dry  and  stuffy? 

It  will  pay  you  well  to  look  into  the  advan' 
tages  of  Kelsey  Health  Heat.  The  atmos' 
phere  in  your  home  will  be  like  the  outdoor 
air  in  June. 

There  is  no  other  heater  that  in  any  way 
resembles  the  new  Type  R  Kelsey  Warm  Air 
Generator.  It  is  built  for  warmth  plus  health, 
and  it  gives  both  abundantly.  Your  small 
coal  bills  will  surprise  you. 

Tou  Will  find  our  booklet  "Kelsey  Health  Heat" 
interesting  and  projitahle  reading. 


HE  ]^EL$E 

HEATinC  COMPAny 

231  James  St.,  Svracuse,  N.  Y. 


BOSTON  60  Sudbury  Street 
NEW  YORK— 565  Fifth  Avenue 


Brockville,  CANADA 
Dealers    Principal  Cities 


KELSEY  HEATING  COMPANY 
2JI  James  Street,  Syracuse,  New  York 

Without  obligation  please  send  me  your  Free  Booklet  on  Kelsey  Health 
Heat.  I  have  a  room  house. 


CITY  STATE. 


T^ote — Arrangements  can  be  made  to  purchase  a 
Kelsey  Heater  on  easy  payments. 


(Continued  fro 

that  strong  winds  can  always  over- 
come the  action  of  the  furnace  and 
may  even  cause  a  reversal  of  the  air 
flow  in  the  pipes  leading  to  rooms  on 
the  windy  side.  For  this  reason,  resi- 
dences in  localities  where  winter  gales 
are  experienced  or  where  particularly 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  wind, 
are  not  generally  found  to  be  satis- 
factorily heated  with  warm  air  fur- 
naces. 

Slightly  more  expensive  is  the  one- 
pipe  gravity  steam  system,  which 
seems  to  be  the  favorite  method  of 
heating  in  the  speculative-built  houses 
of  medium  grade.  This  system  has 
the  attribute  of  being  positive  in  its 
action  when  properly  laid  out  and 
installed.  That  is  to  say,  radiators 
may  be  placed  in  any  room,  and 
in  any  part  of  the  room  with  the 
positive  assurance  that  the  radiator 
will  heat  regardless  of  wind  or  out- 
side weather  conditions. 

Less  dirt  is  brought  into  the  home 
when  radiators  are  used  than  when 
warm  air  furnaces  are  installed.  At 
the  same  time  currents  of  air  rising 
from  the  heated  radiator  in  time 
will  discolor  adjacent  walls  and  ceil- 
ing, but  the  greatest  objection  to  one- 
pipe  steam  heating  is  the  automatic 
air  valve  on  the  radiators  which  some- 
times clogs  up  with  dirt  or  fails  to 
close  off  properly,  letting  steam  or 
water  out  of  the  radiator  into  the 
room. 

Two-pipe  gravity  steam  heating 
is  now  rarely  found  in  residence  work, 
for  while  the  radiator  has  the  same 
automatic  air  valve  as  in  the  one 
pipe  system,  it  has,  in  addition,  a 
return  connection  as  well  as  a  steam 
supply.  This  system  is  still  found  in 
some  office  buildings,  but  it  has  all 
the  objections  of  one-pipe  gravity 
steam  and  also  has  the  additional 
difficulty  of  requiring  the  operation 
of  two  valves,  instead  of  one,  every 
time  the  radiator  is  shut  off  or  turned 
on. 

Still  higher  up  the  scale,  both  in 
cost  and  desirability,  stands  the  va- 
por heating  system,  this  term  being 
used  here  to  include  all  two-pipe 
steam  systems  operating  slightly 
above  or  below  the  atmospheric  pres- 
sure and  venting  the  air  through  the 
return  pipe. 

With  the  vapor  system  there  is 
generally  used  a  graduated  supply 
valve  which  allows  the  operator  to 
turn  on  as  much  steam  or  as  little  as 
he  may  desire.  On  the  return  end 
of  the  radiator  is  usually  placed  a 
thermostatic  or  float  trap  which  al- 
lows air  and  water  to  pass  freely  but 
closes  off  when  the  steam  strikes  it. 
This  is  the  only  steam  system — out- 
side of  vacuum  systems,  which  are 
rarely   used   for   residences — which 
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can  have  the  steam  supply  to  the 
radiators  controlled.  With  the  grav- 
ity systems  the  steam  must  be  either 
on  or  off. 

Hot  water  heating  is  probably  the 
most  expensive  of  all  systems  of  resi- 
dential heating,  if  those  which  are 
specially  designed  for  bungalows  and 
very  small  houses  are  excepted.  While 
having  several  inherent  objections, 
many  persons,  after  using  this  method 
for  a  period  of  years,  would  not  con-^ 
sider  changing  to  any  other  kind  of 
heating. 

When  properly  installed  so  as  to 
secure  a  good  and  balanced  circula- 
tion to  each  and  every  radiator,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  mild  heat  and 
temperature  control,  which  can  be 
secured  on  warmer  winter  days,  is  a 
big  asset.  Combined  with  this  is  the 
fuel  economy  which  accompanies 
such  flexible  manipulation. 

The  chief  difficulty  lies  in  obtaining 
a  first-class,  high-grade  installation 
with  an  evenly  distributed  water  flow, 
and  the  higher  first  cost  which  must 
be  borne.  There  must  be  two  pipe 
connections  to  all  hot  water  radiators 
one  to  admit  the  hot  water  supply 
and  the  other  to  carry  off  the  cooled 
water. 

Enemies  of  hot  water  heating  point 
out  that  danger  of  freezing  the  radia- 
tors in  cold  rooms  during  the  night, 
slowness  to  respond  to  quick  demands 
for  heat,  liability  to  do  excessive 
water  damage  in  case  of  leaks,  diffi- 
culty to  secure  balanced  circulation, 
larger  size  of  radiators  and  piping  re- 
quired, all  of  which  are  objections  to 
the  use  of  hot  water. 

Some  of  these  drawbacks  can  be 
eliminated  by  careful  installation, 
such  as  the  balancing  of  the  circula- 
tion and  the  boring  of  one  eighth 
inch  holes  in  the  valve  gates,  pre- 
venting the  radiator  from  freezing 
even  if  shut  off  in  a  cold  room,  owing 
to  the  small  amount  of  circulation 
maintained  through  the  hole  in  the 
valve. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that 
larger  pipes  and  radiators  are  de- 
manded for  hot  water  than  for  steam, 
and  that  the  hot  water  system  re- 
sponds more  slowly  to  the  changing 
of  the  heat  demand.  This  is  owing 
to  the  large  amount  of  water  to 
be  heated  up  or  cooled  down  be- 
fore any  result  can  be  noticed  in 
the  amount  of  heat  emitted  by  the 
radiators. 

In  very  mild  weather  there  is  no 
doubt  that  a  house  can  be  held  at 
a  comfortable  temperature  with  a 
lower  lire  in  a  hot  water  boiler  than 
it  can  be  with  steam,  although  vapor 
steam  operating  under  a  high  vacuum 
will  approach  the  same  desirable  con- 
dition. 


Fig.  5.  Showing  the  three  types  of  house 
construction,  frame,  hollow  tile,  and  brick, 
and  their  relative  conservation  of  heat 


Acnricr  new 


Now  the  way  has  been  found  to  save  all  those 
inner  ham  Flavors  formerly  lost  in  water  and 
steam!  By  the  new  Hormel  process  of  vacuum 
sealed  cooking,  the  natural  Flavors,  Juices, 
Vitamins  and  Tenderness  of  the  ham  are  locked 
in  vacuum  before  it  is  cooked.  Everything 
is  saved  —  nothing  is  lost!  Flavor-Sealed  Ham 
is  delivered  to  you  still  sealed  in  its  permanent 
container,  Savory  and  Tender  as  never  before. 

Flavor-Sealed  Ham  is  a  valuable  reserve  food 
'  supply — for  it  is  instantly  ready  to  open  and 
serve  cold.  Fry  or  grill  it  in  4  minutes.  The 
half  size  ham  bakes  in  only  30  minutes,  the 
whole  ham  in  60  minutes.  No  bone,  no  skin, 
no  waste.  Even  the  juices  serve  as  delicious 
flavoring  for  soups,  salads,  vegetables,  and 

■ the  like.   At  leading  stores  —  or  write 
Geo.  A.  Horme  I  &.  Company,  Austin,  Minn. 


WHOLE  HAM 
(D  TO  lO  LDS 
BAKwES  -  IN 
60  MINUTES 
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ORPINGTON! 


1st  Chicago  1st  Chicago 

There's  nothing  finer  in  domestic  poultry  than 
Byers  Golden  Buff  Orpingtons  and  Pearl  White 
Orpingtons  for  any  purpose.  Abundantly  more 
pounds  of  eggs  and  meat  because  they  are  genuine 
Standard  Orpingtons.  Scores  of  Cocks,  Hens, 
Cockerels,  and  Pullets  for  exhibition  and  breeding. 
Winter  Sale  Bulletin  ready. 

CARL  S.  BYERS         Hazelrigg,  Ind. 

28th  Year — Oldest  continuous  Orpington 
Judge,  Breeder  and  Exporter  in  cAmerica 


RING-NECK  PHEASANTS 

Best  in  this  Country.  Reared  on  free  range. 
Live  arrival  guaranteed.  Tested  breeders 
and  magnificent  young  stock.  $11.50  per 
pair,  $16.75  per  trio.  $33.00  per  pen  of  5 
hens  and  1  cock.  $5.00  each  in  lots  of  100 
or  over.  Ready  to  ship  at  once.  25%  de- 
posit reserves  your  birds. 

H.  &  M.  G.  MITCHELL 
Kittery  Point  Maine 


A  MODERN  FENCE  FOR  TODAY'S  NEEDS 

<!^/'EAT  in  appearance,  strongly  huilt  for  loni;  service,  and  PORTABLE 
•^V,  for  convenience — that's  "BUFFALO"  Portable  Fencing.  Write 
now  for  Booklet  No.  8o'L. 

BUFFALO  WIRE  WORK.S  COMPANY,  Inc. 
530  Terrace     (Fomteriy  Seheelei-'s  Sons)    Est.  1869     BulTalo,  N.  Y, 

'Buffalo  PortaJble 

C^encin^  System 


ORNAMENTAL  BANTAMS 

We  specialize  in  Japanese  Silki  es.  Red  Pyle  Games  and 
Black  Cochins  and  will  supply  either  stock  or  eggs  for 
hatching.  Orders  receive  our  prompt  attention  and 
stock  can  be  furnished  at  very  short  notice. 

ROWCLIFFE  FARMS 

South  Road  Poughkeepsie,  New  York 


r 


America's  oldest  and  greatest  laying  strain  of  Barred  Rocks.  3I3-:i'23and 
;V25  eggs  in  1  year — 148  eggs  in  148  days — Lnyinc  at  1  i:i  days. 
Customers'  profits  $S.09  per  hen.  Winners  in  25  rontesta- 
Parks  Strain— the  strain  of  Quality  that  is  protected  liy  a  U.  S. 
registered  trademark,  has  outlived  hundreds  of  other  strains 
because  it  is  founded  on  high  normal  layers  instead  .jf  a  tew 
phenomenal  producers.    Get  free  catalog  and  latest  prici-s- 

J.  W.  PARKS  &  SONS  Box  11,  Altoona,  Pa. 


Counlr-j  Lifes  Poultry  Directory  carries  the 
advertising  of  only  the  most  reliable  breeders. 


Raising  KARAKUL  SHEEP 

which  produce  Persian  Lamb  Fur  and  the  wool  used  in  making  Bok- 
hara rugs,  is  the  most  Fascinating  Branch  of  Animal  Husbandry. 


We  have  the  l.iriccst  «m-k  of  PURR  URI'll,  Kl  .       l   > 

RAKl'I.S   IN  AM1K1C.\  .iml  be  i;ti>l       kI  ■  ' 

reKanliiii;  uii  ni 

KARAKUL  FUR  SHEEP  FARMS 

Lock  Box  146  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


Dog  krnncl  No.  1 
I'crlectlu  mililated. 
Ci-dar  walls  and  root. 
Painted.  Pine  floor. 
ii'~c  2Hx-1  teet. 
Price  $29. 


A  revolvino  Iced  hex, 
offers  food  and  shelter 
to  your  leathered 
tricnds.  Price  $8, 
icilh  1-loot  pole. 


Hodgson  poultry-houses  are  made  of  sturdy  weather-proof 
cedar.  Painted  out.side,  stained  inside.  Shipped  to  you  in 
carefully  finished  sections  all  ready  to  erect. 

To  bring  out  the  full  charm  of  your  garden  and  grounds, 
investigate  Hodgson-built  garden  and  lawn  equipment. 
Here  are  beautiful  arbors,  trellises,  bird  houses,  etc.  Made 
from  the  finest  materials.  Expertly  finished.  Well  painted 
and  ready  for  use.  Illustrated  booklet  No.  W   shows : 


Rose  Arbors  Garden  Seats         Dor  Kennels 

Garden  Houses  Peruolas  Picket  Fences 

Trellises  Bird  Houses  Lattice  Fences 

Play  Houses  Write  for  your  free  copy  today 


Pet  Stock  Houses 
Tool  Houses 
Poultry-houses 
Play  Boats 


This  tioht  little  eraft  is  carefullu  made  of 
clear  cedar,  well  painted.    Easily  carried  on 
running  board  ol  auto.  Size  2.\U  /(.  Price  $15, 
tvith  paddle. 


E.  F.  HODGSON  CO. 
1108  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass.  6  E.39th  St.,New  York  City 

HODGSON  Houses 
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I,  eggs  in  nest.  2,  squabs  just  hatched. 
3,  two  weeks  old.  4,  jour  weeks  old,  ready  for  market. 

Z  Squab  Books  Free 

Breed  squabs  and  make  money.  Sokl  by  millions  at  higher  prices 
than  chickens.  Write  at  once  for  two  free  books  telling  how  to 
doit.  One  is  48  pages  printed  in  colors,  other  32  pages.  Ask  for 
Books  3  and  4.  You  will  be  suriiHsed.  Plymouth  Rock 
Squab  Company,  322  H  Street. Melrose  Highlands. 
Massachusetts.  Established  28  years.  Founder  of  the  Squab 
Industry  28  Years  Ago.  Largest  Business  in  the  World  in  Pigeons 
and  Pigeon  Supplies.  We  ship  breeding  stock  everywhere  on 
three  months'  trial.    Reference,  any  bank  or  trust  company. 


Pheasants,  Peafowls 


Swans,  Wild  Ducks,  Cranes,  Wild  Geese, 
Parrots,  Canaries,  Dogs  of  all  breeds, 
Persian  Cats,  Squirrels,  Fancy  Pigeons, 
Doves,  Elk,  Deer,  Buffalo,  Silver  Foxes, 
Mink,  Odorless  Skunks  and  all  other  var- 
ieties  of  Ornamental    Birds  and 
Animals  for  Country  Estates.  Parks  and 
Avianes.  Information  and  lists  25  cents; 
price  lists  for  the  asking. 

HORNE'S  ZOOLOGICAL  ARENA  CO.,  Dept.  C.  L.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Barred    Plymouth  Rocks 

Four  Firsts,  Four  Seconds, 
Three  Third  Prizes,  besides 
other  Awards  have  been  won  by 
us  at  a  single  Madison  Square 
Garden  show. 

Highest  Grade  Breeding  and 
Exhibition  Birds  For  Sale- 
New  York  Winners  and  Birds 
Bred  from  Winners. 
Every  1st  We  Competed  For,  New  York 
Show,  1925,  1926,  and  2  Ists,  1927 
llbiMinted  Cttcitlny  Free 

BRADLEY  BROS. 
Box  811 ,  Lee,  Massachusetts 


First  Prize  Pen  Pullet 

(lircd  and  Raised  by  us) 


af  our  expense 

If  "Lime  Great"  2  in  1  Calcite  Crya- 
tala  and  Calcite  Flour,  used  aocprd- 
tng  to  directions  fail  to  produce 
better  poultry  and  egRS  we  II  retund 
cost  of  your  trial  order.  Takes  the 
place  of  afiell  and  ordi' 
nary  grit.  For  details 
write  Dept.  P  12. 

Limestone  Products 
Corp.  of  America,  Inc. 
Newton,  N.  J. 


WM.  COOK  6?  SONS 

Box  30  Scotch  Plains,  New  Jersey 

Originators  of  all  the  Orpingtons  and  recognized  Headquarters 
for  the  Best  White,  Buff,  Black,  and  Blue  Orpingtons,  all  ot 
which  wie  MADE.  Winners  of  over  fifteen  thousand  brst 
prizes  Send  for  price  list  containing  history  of  all  the  Orping- 
tons and  write  requirements. 


KILLS  YOUR  POULTRY  CORRECTLY 
Quick — Sure  Humane 

The  new  model  "Sure- 
cut"  Poultry  Sticker  as- 
sures you  a  lOO^'^t,  cor- 
rect piercing  of  the  Me- 
dulla Oblongata  which 
causes  instant  death, 
permits  rapid  dry  pick- 
ing of  feathers  and  cuts 
the  veins  to  bleed  birds 

 white.      No  external 

wound.    Mo^ney  refunded  if  not  abso  utely    satisfied  in  30  days. 

Squabs  $4.    Chickens  $5.30.     Turkeys.      Ducks.  Geese.  $7.01). 
O   C   LANDOW  1771  East  18th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


G.  D.  TILLEY, 

Naturalist 

"Everything  in  the  Bird 
Line  from  a  Canary  to  an 
Ostrich" 

Birds  for  the  House 

and  Porcii 
Birds  for  the  Ornamental  Waterway 
Birds  for  the  Garden.  Pool  and  Aviary 
Birds  for  the  Game  Preserve  and  Parle 

Special  Bird  Feeds 

I  am  the  oldest  established  and  largest  exclusive  dealer 
in  land  and  water  birds  in  America  and  have  on  hand  the 
most  extensive  stock  in  the  United  States. 

G.  D.  TILLEY,  Naturalist       Darien,  Conn. 


BOB  WHITE  QUAIL 

Free  1929  Folder  explains  planting  game  preserves; 
letters  from  customers,  including  sportsmen, 
clubs,  game  officials,  etc.    Delivery  December 
to  late  April.   Live  arrival  anywhere  guar- 
anteed;  any   quantity.    Largest  producer 
America's  BEST  Game  Bird. 

ORDER  NOW 
M.  E.  BOGLE  Meridian,  Miss. 


ALARMS — Burglar  Fire,  etc.,  Protect  your  live 
stock  and  p'operty  by  our  easily  installed  alarms. 

ELECTRIC  BROODERS— Highest  grade  of  con- 
struction. A  complete  line  for  both  the  smallest  and 
largest  plants.    Send  for  interesting  literature. 

LYON  ELECTRIC  CO. 

Dept.  CL  Box  1436  San  Diego,  Calif. 

White  Leghorn  Hens  and  Males 

now  half  price.  Thousands  of  laying  pullets.  Also  baby 
chicks  and  eggs.  Trapnested,  pedigreed  foundation  stock, 
egg  bred  a8  years.  Wmners  at  20  egg  contests.  Catalog 
and  special  price  bulletin  free.  I  ship  C.  O.  D.,  and 
guarantee  satisfaction. 

GEORGE  B.  FERRIS     931  Union,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 


GOLD  FISH 


Imported  Japanese,  Chinese 
and  American  fancy  fish;  Vari- 
ous aquarium  plants.  We 
manufacture  artistic,  durable 
aquariums  suitable  for  beautiful  homes,  conservatories, 
lawns,  etc.  We  make  aquariums  to  order.  Illustrated 
circular  free. 

PIONEER  AQUARIUM  CO.  Racine,  Wisconsin 


The  Mackensen 
Game  Park 


Bob  White 

Pheasants 

Partridges 

Quail 

Wild 
Turkeys 

Deer 

Rabbits 


Peafowl 

Cranes 

Swans 

Ornamental 
Geese  and 
Ducks 

Foxes 

Racoons 


Everything  in  wild  animals,  game,  fancy  birds  for  parks, 
menageries,  private  preserves  and  collections  of  fancy  fowl, 

WM.  J.  MACKENSEN,  Yardley,  Pa. 


Left.  An  attractive  group  of 
appealing  Irish  setter  puppies 
from  the  Kenridge  Kennels, 
Cormvall,  X.  Y. 


A  litter  of  irresistible  Sealyham  puppies,  bred  by  the 
Misty  Isle  Kennels,  Bedford,  N.Y. 


Some  beautiful  cockers  sired  by  Ch.  Pleasant  Hill 
Pilot,  from  Cordova  Kennels,  Sharon,  Conn. 


Versatile  Russian  wolfhounds  that  excel  on 
the  bench  and  at  the  chase.  Bred  by  Valley 
Farm  Kennels,  Stamford,  Conn. 


THE  DOG  FANCIER'S  CORNER 


by  GEORGE  W.  R.  ANDRADE 


ytN  IDEAL  Christmas  present  should  carry 
AA  with  it  a  message  of  amfidence,  love,  or 
friendship.  It  should  be  more  than  the 
simple  discharge  of  an  obligation — a  duty  per- 
formed. It  should  show  thought  and  consider- 
ation for  the  predilections  of  the  recipient, 
above  all  else,  regardless  of  whether  the  amount 
of  money  involved  is  large  or  small. 

Bearing  all  these  things  in  mind,  does  not  a 
dog  represent  an  ideal  gift  in  many  instances 
— for  the  person,  young  or  old,  who  does  not  like 
dogs  is  rare. 

For  the  child  a  dog  is  excellent.  Its  devoti  )n 
teaches  a  youngster  unselfishness  and  loyalty. 
The  dog  is  a  constant  companion  from  which  the 
child  can  learn  nothing  but  good.  As  a  playmate 
the  animal  offers  variety — the  one  thing  not 
found  in  toys. 

How  many  people  welcome  companionsliip? 
How  few  really  are  never  lonely? 

A  dog  is  recognized  the  world  over  as  a  com- 
panion par  excellence.  It  always  reflects  one's 
feelings.  Sad  when  its  master  is  sad — joyful  or 
playful  when  that  attitude  is  desired.  Centuries 
of  filling  the  role  of  companion  have  given  to  most 
breeds  of  dogs  an  ability  to  respond  to  even  the 
slightest  amount  of  training  which  is  quite 
remarkable. 

A  well-bred  dog  very  quickly  learns  those 
things  which  make  him  a  constant  source 
of  pleasure,  and  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  trouble 


IVorthy  sons  of  the  international  grand 
champion  Arko  von  Sadowaberg,  Sch.  II., 
bred  by  the  Jessford  Ke^inels,  Roslyn,  L.  I. 


element.   It  learns  house  manners.  It  leams: 
composure  and  acquires  decorum  with 
that  is  astounding. 


an  ease 


There  is  nothing  mure  adorable  in  dogdom 
than  the  chow  puppy.  This  one  comes  from 
Moosilauke  Kennels,  Pike,  N.  II. 


"|V /TANY  people  feel  that  a  vast  amount  of 
^  space  is  necessary  if  one  is  to  keep  a  dog. 
This  really  is  not  so.  Many  a  very  large  dog 
brings  joy  and  genuine  pleasure  to  the  imnates. 
of  a  small  city  apartment. 

The  care  and  feeding  of  a  dog  is  very 
simple.  Excellent  prepared  f(X)ds  can  be  pur- 
chased to-day  that  will  keep  a  dog  in  the  pink 
of  condition  with  a  minimum  of  trouble.  The 
feeding  problem  can  be  dismissed  with  five 
minutes  a  day  at  most. 

As  for  the  matter  of  grooming  and  brush- 
ing, modem  equipment  here  cuts  the  time 
required  to  a  few  minutes.  When  one  stops  to 
consider  that  more  than  half  a  million  dogs  live 
in  comfort  in  the  city  of  New  York,  it  must  be 
apparent  that  the  problem  of  keeping  a  dog  in  a 
city  apartment  is  not  a  very  hard  one  to  solve. 

A  well-bred  dog  fills  many  requirements.  He 
is  a  jack  of  many  trades.  An  excellent  "listener" 
— he  never  tires  of  his  master.  He  adds  a  touch  of 
style  to  the  automobile.  He  amuses  the  children 
and  is  their  playmate.  He  watches  the  apart- 
ment or  the  house  and  quickly  learns  the  order  of 
things. 

F"inally,  he  gives  his  all  to  his  master^ 
always. 


i8-n 
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\^OUNTLESS  Centuries  of 
constant  association  with  a  most 
cultured  Oriental  civilization  have 
made  a  part  of  the  Chow's  nature 
those  qualities  which  are  so 
deeply  admired.  The  Oriental 
distrust  of  strangers — not  a  fla' 
grant  noisy  distrust,  but  rather  a 
distant  air,  is  apparent  in  a  well 
bred  Chow.  Loyalty  to  a  friend 
has  been  established  by  contact 
with  the  human  race  for  hun- 
dreds  of  generations.  That  calm, 
even  nature,  which  the  breed 
possesses,  comes  as  a  reflection 
of  the  character  of  many  Chinese 
Masters.  The  Oriental  silence 
particularly  is  evident  in  the 
Chow — They  rarely  bark! 


Some  Very  Attractive  Puppies 

also 

A  number  of  beautifully  bred 
fine  quality  bitches  for  sale  at 
surprisingly  low  figures. 


L.  R.  ZIFFERER 
Owner 


TThE  Chow  at  his  best  is  a 
beautiful  animal  with  a  soft,  thick, 
lustrous  coat — a  sturdy,  compact 
body  and  a  pleasing  lion-like 
mane  and  head.  In  character  he 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired — 
and  unlike  so  many  other  breeds, 
he  is  not  of  a  roving  nature,  but 
prefers  the  precincts  of  his  own 
home  and  the  love  and  affection 
of  his  master's  family  to  various 
and  sundry  neighborhood  canine 
diversions. 

Although  from  the  point  of  view 
of  clever,  beautiful,  extremely 
well  bred  splendid  quality  com- 
panions. Far  East  Chows  are  the 
equals  of  any  bred  the  world 
over,  the  price  of  our  young  stock 
is  not  excessive. 


2nd  and  Lindan  Ave. 
Columbia,  Pa. 


SOME  LEADERS  IN  THE  KENNEL  WORLD  FOR  1928 


Champion  Shfba  of  Ouboruugk,  one  vj  Eng- 
land's premier  breeding  and  show  Great 
Danes,  dam  of  Monarch  of  Ouborough 


Champion  I'rimley  J'erules,  another  out- 
standing shozv  dog  with  a  great  breeding 
record,  sire  of  Monarch  of  Ouborough 


An  uncropped  Great  Dane,  Monarch  oj  \ 
Ouborough,  from    Erin    Dane   Kennels,  | 
Ardmore,  Pa., — a  wonderful  dog  \ 


Merryfield  fVildfire,  a  quality 
red  cocker  from  the  Merryfield 
Kennels,  Scotch  Plains,  N.  J. 


Rowcliffe  Surprise,  another  out- 
standing cocker,  owned  by  Sand 
Spring  Farm  Kennels,  Morris- 
town,  N.  J. 


Champion  Dutchy,  from  a  painting  by  Matilda 
Brown.  This  top-quality  springer  belongs  to 
Frederirl-    I'tm    ll'yrk,  Esq.,  New  York  City 


The  champion  setter,  Palmerston  Connemara 
Grand,  winner  of  J75  first  prizes.  Dr.  J.  D. 
De  Ronde,  New  York,  owner 


The   English   champion  frisk 
wolfhound  Feli.xstuzve  Kilbngie, 
owned    by    Halcyon  Kennels, 
Goshen,  N.  Y. 


Champion  Rajah  of  H'lldoaks,  one 
of  the  best  American  bred  wire-haired 
foxterriers,  from  fVildoaks  Kennels, 
Golden  Bridge,  N.  Y. 


Champion  Mona  of  Am- 
bleside, iQiS's  outstanding 
Irish  wolfhound,  owned  by 
Ambleside  Kennels,  Au- 
gusta, Mich. 


Right.  The  maker  of  the  great- 
est record  in  the  history  of 
shepherds — ////.  v.  Ilokendyk 
of  Jessford,  Sch  II.,  P.  H., 
P.  D. — pictured  with  some 


iL 


7  he  German  IQ1~  grand 
champion  Elly  v.  Furslen- 
steg  Sch.  II. — a  great  bitch. 
Owned  by  the  Jessford  Ken- 
nels, Roslyn,  L.  I. 


of  his  German  trophies.  Ger- 
man field  trial  champion, 
IQ2J-26,  American  field  trial 
champion,  igzy-iS.  Owned 
by  Jessford  Kennels 
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How  often  you  ve  said  it,  when  after  some  particularly  hectic  Xmas 
shopping  you  discovered,  too  late,  that  you  had  forgotten  someone— or  had 
last-minute  qualms  about  the  gifts  you  had  purchased  at  such  a  cost! 

Xmas  need  not  find  you  fatigued.  January  fu-st  need  no  longer  be  a  day 
of  staggering  mail.  This  Xmas  can  be  a  real  one,  a  Xmas  w  hen  you  can  re- 
member all  your  friends  and,  without  any  shopping  and  without  spending 
more  than  you  want  to  spend,  give  them  all  beautiful  and  useful  gifts  they 
will  use  and  enjoy  long  after  Xmas  is  over.  You  can  sit  at  your  own  desk 
and  send — 


shop 
here  ^ 


3  beautiful,  useful  gifts  for  $2. 


The  American  Home 
Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen :  Please  enter  the  fol- 
lowing ...  subscriptions  for .... 

,    ,  ..         ,  ,   _  years  each,  gift  card  to  bear  my 

Give  everybody  on  your  hst  a  whole  year  of  THE  AMERICAN  HOME.  ^^^^^ 

A  new,  practical  and  beautiful  home-making  magazine    that,  in  brief,  is 

THE  AMERICAN  HO^IE.    The  country's  finest  decorators,  architects  and   

gardeners  contributing  helpful  suggestions  that  can  actually  be  used  and       donors  name 
adapted  to  any  home.   A  profusion  of  beautiful  illustrations,  many  of  them  in 
full  color,  printed  on  the  finest  paper. 

This  new^  quality  magazine  selhng  for  only  one  dollar  a  year  has  been 
a  natioucd  sensation — yet  we  offer  to  send  it  to  3  different  addresses  for  only 
S2.00.  Certainly  a  gift  of  this  kind,  coming  into  the  home  every  month  full  street 
of  helpful  suggestions  is  a  gift  suitable  for  everybody  on  your  hst.  Surely  it 
is  a  thoughtful,  useful  gift  as  well  as  a  lovely  one.  Surely,  there  is  nothing 
else  you  could  buy  that  would  cost  less. 

we  send  the  Xmas  card 
as  well  as  the  gift! 

A  copy  of  the  beautiful  January  AMERICAN  HOME,  as  well  as  an  v^^, 
attractive  gift  card  bearing  the  donor's  name,  will  reach  them  just  before 
Xmas.    Sitting  at  your  own  desk,  you  can  shop  for  everybody  on  your  hst. 
Forgetting  none,  giving  useful  and  attractive  gifts  to  all — and  spending  less 
than  you've  ever  spent  before,  you  w  ill  know  your  first  real  Xmas.  ^^^^  

Shop  here  on  this  page— let  us  do  the  work!   

street 
citv 


Doubleday,  Doran  &  Co.,  inc. 
Garden  City  New  York 


■ilta  Crest  Ringleader,  grand  champion  Ayr- 
shire bull,  coined  by  Alta  Crest  Farm,  Spencer, 
M  ass. 


Carolyn  i^etherland   l.ady,  grand  champion 
Holstein  cotv,  owned  by  J.  D.  McDonald,  Esq. 
IFest  Salem,  fFis. 


Above,  left.  Fern's  Rochette  Noble, 
of  Twin  Oaks  Farm,  Morristown, 
N.  J.,  grand  champion  Jersey  bull' 

Above,    right.    Silver    Bell,  grand 
champion  Brown  Swiss  cow,  owned 
by  J.  Frank  Zoller,  Esq.,  Schen- 
ectady, .V.  }". 


PADDOCK, 
RINGSIDE, 
AND  BYRE 

The  National  Dairy  Exposition 

by  <,i'.(>Rc;i-;  \v.  r.  andradk 

l^hotoiraphf  hy  II.  A.  Sirokmr-yer,  jr. 


lion  dollars  worth  of  condensed  milk  is 
used. 

The  National  Dairy  Exposition  is 
the  leadin(4  exjwnent  of  the  American 
dairy  industry.  Every  year  since  1905, 
with  the  single  exception  of  1915,  this 
Kreat  event  has  been  held.  It  is  the  mar- 
ket place  in  which  the  leading  manu- 
facturers of  products  of  use  in  the  dairy 
industry  display  their  wares.  It  is  the 
scene  of  the  keenest  competition  for 
show  ring  honors  between  leading 
animals  in  the  (iuernsey,  .Jersey,  Hol- 
stein, Ayrshire,  and  Brown  Swiss 
breeds.  This  year  the  National  was 
held  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  on  October 
19lh,  where  the  winners  shown  here 
wera  photoKraphed. 

The  Exposition  is  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  National  Dairy  Association, 
which  Association  represents  the  dairy 
industry  in  the  United  States.  Neither 


.S'lV  Fohes  Ormshy  Ilengrrveld,  grand 
champion  Holstein  hull,  owned  by 
Elmwood  Farm,  Iherfield,  III. 


Cacapon  Lass,  the  grand  champion  .iyrshire 
cow.  She  belongs  to  Fairfield  Farm.  Topeka, 
Kans. 


iJ'  r .  7-  A  .      I  Roberts,  grand  cham- 
pion  Guernsey   bull,   of  Glencliff 
Farm,  Independence,  Kans. 


FEW  people  realize  how  vast  is  the 
dairy  industry  in  America.  A 
recent  count  shows  that  there 
are  more  than  thirty  million  cows  in  the 
United  States  and  that  dairy  products 
valued  in  excess  of  two  billion  dollars 
are  produced  annually.  Of  malted 
milk  alone  this  country  consumes  more 
than  fifteen  million  dollars  worth  in  a 
twelve  months  period,  while  in  a  like 
time  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  mil- 


Cent's  I'ride   oj  the  (iron,  grand  champm 
(luernsey  cow,  belonging  li>  Emmadine  Earn 
Hopewell  Junctiim,  .V.  )'. 


Imp.  Matilda's  Belle,  grand  cham- 
pion  Jersey   cow,  from    the  Taft 
Ranch,  Taft,  Tex. 


the  Association  nor  the  Exposition  is 
operated  for  profit,  but  rather  for  the 
advancement  of  dairying  in  all  its 
phases.  By  clearly  showing  each  year 
the  progress  which  is  being  made 
throughout  the  several  branches  of  this 
great  industry,  the  National  does  much 
to  promote  the  consumption  of  dairy 
products  and  increase  the  efficiency  of 
the  various  units  which  contribute  to 
make  possible  those  finished  products. 
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HORSES  FOR  PARTICULAR  PEOPLE 

CHARLES  F.  HENRY 

EVERY  HORSE  GU^HANTEED  AS  REPRESENTED 

Phone:  Wayne  789  Devon,  Penna. 

45  Minutes  (com  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphia 

Fine  Hunters,  Saddle  Horses  and 
Thoroughbreds 

I  have  a  large  number  all  thoroughly 
finished  and  ready  to  use  now.  They  are 
all  selected  for  their  good  dispositions 
and  manners.  You  can  relax  and  enjoy 
yourself  while  riding,  confident  they  will 
be  doing  the  right  thing. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  show  or  have  you 
ride  them  at  any  time  whether  you  buy 
or  not. 

Each  one  guaranteed  just  as  repre- 
sented. 


N'O.  2.  BEFORE  DAWN 
Miniature-  Saddle  Mare 
Safe  I't-r  the  smallest  child  to  ride.  Dappled  gray  pon\* 
7  yrs.  14.1  hands.  Has  all  the  dash  and  air  of  a  big  saddle 
horse.  Goes  her  gaits  like  a  real  saddle  should,  "not  like  a 
pony."  Her  manners  are  absolutely  the  best  in  traffic  and  with 
or  without  company.  Sure  to  win  when  shown. 


NO.  3.  HELEN  SMI  1  li 
Registen-d  Thorougbri'd  Huiiti-r 
Sired  by  Manokin  out  of  Hehbter  Zorr.i.  Reg.  No.  106230 
Cliestnut  mare  5yrs.  full  I.'i.2  hands.  Beautiful  type  of 
tlM:>roughbred.  big  bodied,  lots  of  bone  and  substance  and  with 
more  good  common  sense  than  you  could  ever  hope  to  get  in 
a  clean  bred  one.  Can  be  ridden  anywhere  witfi  perfect  safety 
by  a  lady.  In  company  is  content  to  be  behind  or  in  front, 
just  as  you  may  wish.  Never  acts  foolish  or  gets  excited, 
clever  jumper  and  an  ideal  mare  with  hounds,  does  not  fret 
when  you  have  a  check  or  when  you  must  wait  for  other 
hordes  to  jump  a  panel  ahead  of  you,  Fe.lIle^^  of  everything. 


NO.  1.  CH.'\NCELLOR 
Bay  gelding  7  yrs.    15,3  hands.  Unusually  fine  type  and 
heavy  weight  saddle  horse.  Very  comfortable  gaits,  never 
out  of  form  and  fearless  of  everything. 


Nil.  4  R0SE.\NNA 
Chestnut  mart  7  yrs.  16.1  hands 

They  are  a  very  attractive  smooth  made  pair  of  mares  up  to  weight.  They  are  both  thoroughly  accustomed  to  being 
ridden  in  city  or  country  and  are  kind  and  safe  for  just  anyone  to  ride.  They  jump  very  nicely. 


NO.  5.    ROSKlil  i  i 
Chestnut  mare  5  yrs.  lo  hand} 
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OLD-FASHIONED  POST 
AND  RAIL— A 


THE  ideal  fence  lor  paneling  a  hunting  country.  Also 
excellenl  for  enclosing  a  paddock. 
Sturdy  and  strong,  it  reflects  the  spirit  of  old  pioneer 
days,  syiTitx)liied  by  .AbraJiam  Lincoln.  The  rails  are 
hand-split,  of  good,  tough  chestnut,  and  carefully 
selected.    Will  last  a  lifetime. 

Old-Fashioned  Post  and  Rail  Fence  comes  in  3  and  4 
rail  styles,  each  being  4  feet  high  when  erected.  The 
rails  are  13  feet  in  length.    Easily  erected.    Low  in  cost. 

W«  carry  many  other  distinctive  fences,  including 
Reevtshir<f  Hurdle  Fence,  Early  American  Snake 
Fence  and  Dubois  Wovtn  Wood  Fence.  Write 
for  catalogs  with  full  descriptions  and  p7ices. 


ROBERT  C. 

187  Water  Street 


REEVES  CO. 

New  York 


LEARN  FUR  FARMING 


YEAR 
BOOK 


of  the  Silver  Fox  and  Fur  Farm- 
ing Industries,  1928  Edition 

176  pages  — beautifully  printed  and  illus- 
trated. Tells  all  about  fur  farmifiK.  bow 
to  build  pens,  bow  to  feed,  bow  to  skin. 
Write  today  for  your  copy. 


Send  . 


jhippinn 


AMERICAN  NATIONAL  FOX  BREEDERS  ASS'N. 

Offiriil  Rr^istratton  Organization  ol  tbe  Fox  Industry 
424  McKniijht  BIdg.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Many  Guernsey  bulls  have  pur- 
chased radios,  better  cars,  fine  homes 
and  a  host  of  other  luxuries  and  neces- 
sities for  their  owners.  More  milk 
from  the  same  number  of  cows  and 
higher  prices  for  surplus  stock  is  the 
reward  for  careful  selection. 

Usually  "twice  as  good"  a  bull  calf 
can  be  purchased  for  the  same  money 
as  can  a  bull  of  serviceable  age. 

Let  us  help  you  ^ 


eriuani 


(Wll 


2  Grove  St. 


PETenBORo,  N.  H 


"^orestone^ 

OXES 


UaiHinfc  Hilvcr  foxcH  ih  an  intcrcHtin;;, 
l»rofitxil>lo  buHineHH  if  you  Htart  rif^lil. 
liorfMt<»nf'H  have*  won  (»vcr  200  |»ri7.<>H 
anil  6  ^raiiil  rhatiipioiiNhipH  ut  iia- 
lioiial  fox  hIiowh  iw»  otli<*r  l»r4'«-(liT 
ill  I  1m-  w  orld  haH  won  more-  I  lian 
orn'.  Fr<*i*  boitklrl.  Iior4*Ht«>ri«'  Ml. 
Fox  Co.,  2185  <:<Mintry  <:iul>  Drivr, 
Altadriia,  Calif. 


SILVER  FOX  NEWS 

Free  Copy 

(ict  tbe  truth  iilmiit  the  Silver  Fox  business, 
Mclpfnl  Iliiifs   for  tliDse    who  arc  in  tbe 
business  and  those  planning  to  go  in. 
Send  for  fue  ropy  or        for  6  issues. 
fVriu  Dept.  R 

SILVER  FOX  NEWS 

38  W.  34th  St.  New  York 


Ayrshire 

Is  THE  Net 
Profit  Breed 


Ayrshires  are  the  heaviest 
producers  of  four  per  cent  milk 
at  lowest  feed  cost.  And  four 
per  cent  milk  tops  the  market. 
Ayrshires  have  no  rivals  as 
grazers,  rustlers  and  users  of 
cheap  feed. 

Ayrshire  type  and  Ayrshire 
milk  are  the  standards  for 
dairymen  w^no  think. 


IV rite  for  booklets  or  fct  us  help  -)ou  locate 
a  foundation. 

AYRSHIRK  BREEDHRS'  ASSN 
60  Center  St.  Brandon.  Vermont 


FOK  SALE 
GE^\lJl^K  BLACK  RACCOONS 

We  have  the  only  pure  black  strain  in  the  world. 
\'ears  of  careful  breeding  developed  it!  Circular  on 
breeding  and  care  2^ic. 

L.  S.  Kusscll      Cardinfj;lon,  Ohio 

^SILVER— FOXES 

from  our  pack  of  beauties  mean  Wondrous  FURS 
FOR  HKR  ROMANCP:  of  the  WILIV-PROFITS 
—FOR  YOU,  COMPLKTIN(;  YOUR  ESTATE. 

Moonli^hl    Silver-Fox  ari<l   Fur  Farm 

New  KoHH  Indiuiiu 


Make  Churning  a 
Pleasure  With 
a  Dazey  Electric 

The  Dazey  Electric  Churn 
marks  the  greatest  step 
forward  in  the  history  of 
butter  making,  by  turning 
a  tedious  task  into  one  of 
pleasure. 

J.  S.  BIESECKER 

Creimery.  Daiiy  and  Dairy  Barn 
Equipment 

59  Murray  St.       New  York 


JERSEY  CATTLE 

We  have  a  few  Jersey  Cows 
of  excellent  breeding  for  sale 

REST  COTTAGE  FARMS 

Columbus,  Ga. 

^IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIE 


TARNEDGE  FOXES 

KsrAiu.isiii;i>  1910 
The  Prize  W  inning  Ranch 

Every  fox  sold  is  hrr<l  by  Priztt  Winners 

40  Pairs  of  Prize  Winners 


The  Olillxl  Knnrh 


Catalogue 


the  v.  S. 
SAB  VTTIS.  N.  Y. 


I  JERSEYS  FASCINATINGLY  j 

I  BEAUTIFUL  and  EFFICIENT  | 

i  The  una.ssuming  Jersey  has  the  flat-  1 

I  ural  ability  to  produce  the  very  highest  | 

I  quality  milk  eflicicntly  and  economically,  | 

I  and  the  fascinating  beauty  of  this  breed  | 

1  holds  the  admiration  of  an\'  true  lover  of  1 

I  good  livestock.  | 

1  fVrite  NOIV  for  the  beautiful  illustrated  brochure,  i 

=  *^  The  Jersey  Breed."  S 

I  THE  AMERICAN  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB  | 

I  324A  West  23d  St.                          New  York  | 

nlllllMIIIMIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIE 


.^^Diiect  ^ 
X  Dealer  ✓  > 
\  Piices/^ 


WIRE   NETTING   at  Wholesale 

A  big  saving  on  wire  netting  in  all  sizes  for  any  type  of  bird  or  animal  en- 
closure. ^X'holesale  prices  and  prompt  delivery  from  our  large  stocks  at 
Clinton,  Mass.,  Chicago.  San  Francisco,  Seattle,  and  Minneapolis. 

Free  Catalogue  on  Crown  Pen  Materials. 

Crown  Iron  Works  Company,  1258  Tyler  St.,  N.  E.,  Minneapolis 
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IRUSTICRflFfl 


Poisf  and  Rail  Fence 

Commands;  Resipect 

Place  a  heavy  Rusticraft  Fence  between  your  roving 
horses  and  places  where  they  can  get  into  trouble. 
Settle  your  fence  problem  once  and  for  all.  The  Post 
and  Rails  of  a  Rusticraft  Fence  are  hand-split  from 
sound,  young  timber  and  will  serve  a  lifetime.  The 
first  cost  is  the  last.  Easy  to  erect.  Never  has  to 
be  painted  and  looks  better  year  after  year. 
Send  for  descriptive  booklets  and  prices. 

SAMUEL  H.  TENDLER 

1134  Land  Title  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Also  maker  of  Rusticraft  English  Hurdle  Fence 
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YOU  CAN  MAKE 

Highest  Grade  Milk  Most  Economically 

WITH 

STRATHGLASS  FARM  AYRSHIRES 

And  their  quality  affords  a  pride  of  ownership 
which  adds  pleasure  to  a  good  business  venture 


The  Champion  and  2nd  prize  cows  pictured  at 
the  1927  National  Dairy  Show,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

300  Head  in  Herd,  Imported  and  Home  Bred 
Every  Cow  on   NORMAL  YEARLY  TEST 


Strathglass  Farm 

HUGH  J.  CHISHOLM,  Owner 


Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 

A.  H.  TRYON,  Manager 


Sprdins/?;?^  Bruises 

AbsorbiiNE  reduces  thickened, 
swollen  lissues,sofl curbs, filled  tendons, 
soreness  from  bruises  or  strains.  Does 
not  blister,  remove  hair  or  lay  np  horse. 
$2.30  at  druggists,  or  postpaid.  Horse 
book  1-B  free.  Write  for  it  today. 

lioail  this:  "Morse  had  larpe  swcninn;  just 
briow  kncr.  ISow  pone;  has  nol  r<*3|>pcar<-J. 
Horse  ^oo«l  as  ever.  Have  used  Absorbuie 
for  years  u  illi  jireal  siirrrss.*' 


ABSORBINE 

#     *         TRADE  MARKREC. U.S. PATOFF.  ^ 


|W.  F.  YOUNG.  Inc.  241  Lyman  St.,  SprinKtield.MasS.| 


Fresh  Air 


Very 
Important 


Damp,  foul  air  lowers  animal  vitality  and  tends  to  induce  disease. 
Are  your  hams  ventilated?  Sales  Representatives  in  New  York, 
Boston,  Philadelphia  and  other  large  cities. 

KING  VENTILATING  CO. 
121  Cedar  St.  Owatonna,  Minn. 


— it  is  the  safe  and  convenient 
way.  The  horses  alone  can 
judge  just  how  much  salt  is 
needed.  Too  much  or  too  little 
does  not  keep  thetu  in  the  best 
of  condition.  Play  safe  by 
triviny  them 

KEYSTONE  COMPRESSED  PURE-SALT  BRICKS 

in  the  handy  holders.  Absolutely  prevents  your  forfrettini^  — jiist 
put  one  up  where  the  horse  can  reach  it.  Made  of  rejine.i  dni'  v  \-n/f 
—no  impurities.  Iicononiical,  safe.  Ask  your  (lenlcr  or  writf  for 
booklet — free. 

Relmont  Stable  Supply  Co. 
84  Gedney  Way  White  Plains.  IN.  \  . 


Everything  for  the  Barn 
Send  for  Free  Catalog 
The  Louden  Machinery  Co. 


3838  Court  St. 


Fairfield,  Iowa 


TERRYBERRY  GUERNSEYS 

Federal  Accredited  Herd  No.  69139 
The  Glen  Springs  Corporation^ — Owners 

VVatkins,  N.  Y. 


BELLE  MEADE 

PONIES 

Noted  for  Beauty.  Bred  and  trained 
for  children's  use.  Sent  on  trial. 
Big  illustrated  catalog  of  100  for  loc. 

Belle   Meade  Farm 

Belle  Meade,  Va. 


MERIDALE  JERSEYS 

HeadquartPrs  for  hiKh-olass  imported  fresh  and  nearly  calving 
cows,  especially  suited  for  country  estates. 

MERIDALE  FARINIS 

A  great  hreedins%  testing  and  importing  establish  ntent 
Meredith  Delaware  County  New  York 

V.  A.  Di  rrON.  \tgr. 
Herd  fully  accredited— 129609 


High-Class  Saddle  Horses  and 
Hunters  For  Sale 

Have  a  large  supply  of  saddle  horses  and  hunters  at  this  time,  most  of  which  have  been 
thoroughly  .schooled  and  are  ready  for  immediate  use. 

The  lot  includes  both  3  and  5  gaited  saddle  horses.  Imported  and  American  Bred  Hunters, 
several  of  which  have  had  actual  hunting  experience  in  the  field,  either  in  tiiis  country  or  Ireland. 

Have  a  number  of  horses  at  this  time  suitable  for  ladies  and  children. 

We  are  always  glad  to  show  our  horses  whether  you  purchase  or  not,  hut  if  In  the  market  at  any  time  and  not 
convenient  to  come,  please  let  me  know  the  tvpe,  size,  whether  3  or  1;  gaited,  01  a  hunter,  and  how  much  experience 
vou  have  had  in  riding.  If  I  think  1  have  one  that  will  fill  your  ie,,im.  nients  will  be  glad  to  send  you  photos 
with  full  description  and  giiar.intei-  to  l.c  just  as  represented,  but  ,1  I.. mi. I  .l.tferent  in  any  way  you  can  return  it 
to  me  and  your  money  will  be  cheerfulU-  refunded  and  you  are  the  sole  luJ^e. 

PERHAPS  YOU  MAY  HAVE  HESITATED  ABOUT  BUYING  A  HORSE  WITHOUT  SEEING  IT. 
THINKING  THE  RISK  TOO  GREAT  AND  THE  EXPENSE  OF  SHIPPING  HIGH.  IF  YOU  BUY 
A  HORSE  FROM  ME  WITHOUT  SEEING  IT.  WILL  GUARANTEE  SAFE  DELIVERY.  THE 
EXPENSE  OF  SHIPPINC;  ONE  HORSE  TO  MOST  ANY  POINT  WITHIN  A  THOUSAND  MILES 
OF  CHICAGO,  DOES  NOr  EXCEED  $50.00. 


References:   The  Stock  'I'ards  National  Bank,  Chicago,  Illinois;  The 

Chicago,  Illinois,  and  many  satisfied  customers 


Union  Stock  Yards  &  Transit  Co., 


HARRY  McNAIR 


Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  Illinois 
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Sports  mofiel  red  wool 
Crepe/la  dress  and  coat 


A  new  collection 
for 

Midseason  and  Resort  Wear 


GOWNS 


FURS  -  HATS 


Country  Life 


Country  Life's  engaging  cover 
jor  January,  by  the  well-knozvn 
artist.  Marguerite  Kirmse 


TALK     OF     THE  OFFICE 


w; 


I  <)  2  9  AHOY 

HEN  all  is  said  and  done,  Country  Life's  chief  interest 
centers  about  the  home,  the  country  home  in  particular: 
the  building  of  the  house,  its  decoration  and  furnishing, 
and  the  gardens  and  grounds  that  surround  it.  Here  is  the  great 
trinity  of  interest  for  Country  Life  readers,  with  sport,  nature, 
art,  and  other  activities  to  round  out  the  picture.  We  have  been 
looking  over  our  plans  for  1929  and  feel  particularly  cheerful  and 
optimistic  about  Country  Life's  programme  for  the  coming 
months. 

In  the  first  place,  for  those  interested  in  building  houses,  we  are 
pleased  to  announce  that  Mr.  C.  Stanley  Taylor,  the  well  known 
architect  and  consultant,  will  contribute  regularly  each  month  an 
authoritative  article  on  some  phase  of  house  construction,  and 
will  act  as  adviser  to  Country  Life  in  all  matters  pertaining  to 
this  subject.  Furthermore,  Mr.  Taylor  will  answer  all  queries  from 
our  readers  pertaining  to  building  and  construction.  This  associa- 
tion with  Mr.  Taylor  will  make  our  building  articles  and  numbers 
even  more  authoritative  than  they  have  been  heretofore. 

1  hen  when  it  comes  to  decoration,  our  programme  is  more  com- 
prehensive than  it  has  ever  been  before.  Beginning  in  the  January 
issue,  we  are  publishing  the  first  of  a  series  of  interviews  with  the 
most  prominent  decorators  of  New  York,  in  which  interviews  they 
give  the  result  of  their  many  years'  experience  in  decorating  and 
furnishing.  These  interviews  are  a  real  course  in  interior  decorating. 

Last  year  we  inaugurated  a  new  decorating  series  entitled  "The 
Room  of  the  Month."  This  year  the  Decorators'  Club  has  very 
kindly  consented  to  cooperate  with  us  in  making  this  feature  even 
more  authoritative  and  practical.  For  the  next  twelve  months  a 
member  of  the  club  will  decorate  each  month  a  room  especially  for 
Country  Life,  each  room  to  illustrate  some  particular  phase  of 
decoration.  Thus  will  "The  Room  of  the  Month"  fulfill  its  function 
in  the  most  beneficial  manner  possible. 

Then,  as  to  gardening,  with  the  cooperation  of  Mr.  Leonard 
Barron,  one  of  the  leading  horticulturists  of  America,  we  have 
|)lanned  a  series  of  gardening  articles  by  the  leading  gardening 
enthusiasts  that  will  make  Country  Life,  horticulturally  spejiking, 
one  of  the  leading  magazines  in  America. 

So  much  for  the  Big  I  hree  of  subjects.  We've  cabinets  full  of 
other  interesting  articles  and  scads  of  lovely  photographs  awaiting 
publication.  From  an  editorial  standpoint,  1929  should  be  a  banner 
year  in  Country  Life  history. 

NEXT    month's  cover 

All  the  world — and  Country  Life  readers  in  particular — loves  a 
dog.  So  everyone  will  welcome  the  story  in  the  January  issue  of 
Country  Life  of  what  dogs  mean  to  her,  by  Marguerite  Kirmse, 
who  not  only  knows  and  loves  dogs  as  few  others  do,  but  puts  their 
lovable  qualities  into  permanent  form  through  the  medium  of  her 
famous  etchings.  Her  article  "Me  and  My  Dog  Friends"  in  the 
January  issue,  no  less  than  her  winning  cover  for  the  issue,  repro- 
duced above,  will,  we  feel,  gain  a  host  of  new  friends  for  man's  best 
friend. 
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Here  is  shown  a  com- 
fortable carved  walnut 
lergere  of  Louis  XV 
style,  in  company  with 
a  siJe  table  in  the  same 
Spirit.  The  charming 
screen  is,  of  course, 
in  perfect  accord. 


Craftsmen  JVho  Keep  Faith . . . 


To  every  art  comes  its  time  ot  greatest 
flowering.  The  craft  of  furniture  crea- 
tion, for  instance,  culminated  in  tlie  France 
of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  It  is  to  this  in- 
spired period  that  the  world  still  turns  for 
the  best  in  furniture  design.  For  the  pieces 
of  that  day  combined,  as  never  before  or 
since,  the  charm  of  true  art  with  perfect  com- 
fort and  livability. 

This,  indeed,  is  what  gives  to  the  re-crea- 


tions of  Jacques  Bodart  their  preeminence  and 
their  acceptance  among  the  discriminating. The 
patient  care  with  which  each  master-work  is 
fashioned  speaks  in  every  line  and  turning. 
These  French  craftsmen  know  themselves  to 
be  inheritors  of  a  glorious  tradition.  And  al- 
ways they  keep  faith! 

Many  beautiful  things  are  on  view  at  our 
New  York  Showrooms.  TJit"  ciirJ  of  your 
ilecorator  or  ilealer  will  introJiice  you. 


/O  J  I  RUBY  S.  CHAPMAN,  Pres. 

n(\NTiQUES  &  Reproductions 


York 

383  MADISON  AVENUE 


Paris 
1 1,  RUE  PAYENNE 


A    WHITE  CHRISTMAS 

The  old  Thaddeus  Burr 
homestead  at  Fairfield, 
Conn.,  now  the  home  of 
De  Vet  H.  Warner,  Esq. 
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There  is  a  gift  that  kings  and  lovers  and  wise  men  have  given  since  time  began.  It  is  a  gift  as 
old  as  the  veins  of  the  Earth  .  ...  On  all  high  days  and  holidays — especially  Christmas — 
the  gift  of  jewelry  is  a  gracious  gesture.  A  dignified,  beautiful  ivay  of  saying  "Merry  Christmas". 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  WOMEN 

Letter  openers  with  enamel 

figures  of  Colonial  times  .  As  low  as  $  6, 

Necklaces,  fancy  stones — 
coral,  jade,  amber,  crys- 
tal, lapis  lazuli,  etc,  ...  "  15. 

Bar  Pins  and  Brooches, 

semi-precious  stones    ...  "  10. 

Bracelets,  fancy  stones  .  ...  "  20. 

Under-arm  Bags   "  50. 

Cigarette  Cases,  enamel  ...  "  90. 

"         "    silver  ....  "  25. 

Stamp  boxes  with  jade  fig- 
ures   "  25. 

Lighters,  silver   "  20. 

gold  .  i   "  125. 

Toilet  Sets  in  silver   "  '60. 

"      "  in  gold   "  1160. 


GIFTS    AS  ILLUSTRATED 

Cigarette  Case,  petite  point  $  40. 

Lighter  to  match   23. 

Fountain  Pen,  Japanese  lacquer  ap- 
plied, in  gold  or  silver    20. 

Tourmaline  Ring  set  in  platinum  with 

diamonds  in  shank   425. 

Gold  Cuff  Links  with  enamel  circle  out- 
line   28. 

Dress  Set,  Mother-of-pearl,  whole  pearl 

in  black  enamel   85. 

Gold  Vanity  Case — powder,  lipstick 

atid  Mirror  i  .  .  •  .  145. 

Cigarette  Box,  silver  top  with  jade  ele- 
phant ornament,  glass  bottom  ...  50. 

Diamond  Paved  Platinum  Animal 

Ornaments,  Camel  210. 

Elephant  215. 


SUGGESTIONS   FOR  MEN 

Combination  Knife,  Key  and 

Pencil  As  low  as  $  60. 

Combination  Knife  and  Pen- 
cil   "  28. 

Key  Containers — I,  2  and  3 

keys   "  20. 

Bill  Clips   "  12. 

Gold  Knives   "  15. 

Link  Buttons  in  gold    ...  "  15. 

Dress  Sets   "  40. 

Key  Chains   "  8, 

Compact  Cases  for  traveling  "  180. 

Buckles  and  Belts  in  silver  "  9. 

"    "  gold  "  33. 

Wallets,  Hip  Cases,  Cigar- 
ette Cases   "  9. 

Traveling  Clocks   "  25. 

Watches   "  65. 


BLACK  STARR  &c  FROST 

JEWELERS  IN  NEW  YORK  FOR  118  YEARS 
FIFTH   AVENUE,    CORNER    48TH    STREET,    NEW    YORK        •        •         •  PARIS 
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B.  ALTMAN  &  CO. 


l<iew  York. 


^^^Jhe  ^nc/uri/iff  ^^^^scination  of  Orientai  ^^a^s 


Among  the  peoples  of  Allah  the  art 
instinct  expresses  itself  not  in  pic- 
tures but  in  patterns.  The  glamour 
of  life  is  poetized  in  exquisite  col- 
our harmonies ;  beauty  is  created  in 
terms  of  traceries  and  flowers — 
woven  gardens! 

To  a  person  of  distinguished,  cul- 
tured taste  one  could  scarcely 
give  a  more  appealing  Christmas 
present  than  a  small,  exquisitely 
patterned  Oriental  rug. 


The  appellation  ''magic  carpets"  well  befits  the  choice  examples — in  many  shapes  and  sizes — 
now  on  view  and  sale  in  our  Kug  Department  conveniently  located  on  the  Fifth  Floor 
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The  Lady  of  the  Inn— A  Play 

written  in  the  manner  of  a  medieval  Christmas  play, 
by  KATHERINE  GARRISON  CHAPIN 

Illustrations  by  Florence  Wyman  Ivins 


PROLOGUE 

OW  hearken  well  ye  gentles  all  Characters 

Of  high  and  low  degree, 
For  we  have  come  into  your  hall 
A  play  for  you  to  see, 
A  holy  play  of  Christmas  night 
Writ  for  your  wisdom  and  delight. 


N 


PLAY 

The  Lady  of  the  Inn 
The  Serving  Maid. 


Scene:  A  room  at  the  Inn  at  Bethlehem. 
The  Serving  Maid  is  asleep  beside  the 
hearth. 


The  actors  twain  who  speak  this  piece 

Disguised  they  shall  be, 
One  as  a  dame  of  comely  grace 

And  one  of  low  degree. 
Both  dwelling  in  the  little  town 

Sweet  Bethlehem  of  fair  renown. 

The  haughty  Lady  of  the  Inn 

Upon  that  godly  night, 
Had  laid  her  down  to  sleep  within 

Her  chamber's  candlelight. 
The  little  Serving  Maid  instead 

Beside  the  kitchen  hearth  found  bed. 

'Twas  at  that  Inn  the  very  same 

E'er  yet  the  stars  were  up, 
Our  Lady  Mary  weary  came 

And  asked  for  bed  and  sup. 
The  Mistress  turned  the  pair  away, 

And  in  a  stall  her  grief  she  lay. 

Now  what  befell  as  night  wore  on 

We  leave  for  you  to  see, 
The  scene  is  set,  the  curfew  gone, 

Here  starts  our  Mystery. 
Pray  give  good  ear  unto  the  players. 

They   ask   your   patience,   and  your 
prayers! 


The  Lady  [without,  calls] 
What  ho,  within  there! 

The  Maid  [waking] 
Some  one  calls 

[enter  the  Lady] 

Dear  Mistress  are  you  ill. 

Is  it  your  step  within  these  halls 

That  wakes  the  house  so  still.? 

The  Lady 
I  cannot  sleep,  I  cannot  rest. 
My  heart  sore  troubles  me, 
Go  down,  go  down,  into  the  town 
And  tell  me  what  you  see. 

The  Maid 

Dear  Mistress  have  you  dreamed  a  dream 
Or  what  is  it  you  fear.? 

The  Lady 
I  dreamed  I  stood  at  Heaven's  gate 
And  none  would  let  me  near, 
I  dreamed  I  stretched  my  hands  for  bread 
That  lay  beyond  my  reach, 
I  dreamed  I  stood  alone,  alone. 
And  none  would  give  me  speech. 


So  put  your  cloak  about  your  head 
And  open  wide  the  door. 
Go  down,  go  down  into  the  town 
For  my  heart  is  troubled  sore. 

The  Maid 
The  town  is  large,  the  ways  are  dark. 
What  is  it  I  shall  seek? 

The  Lady 

That  one  who  came  and  asked  for  bed. 
The  tears  were  on  her  cheek. 

The  Maid 
That  one  who  came  .  .  .  ? 

The  Lady 
Upon  an  ass 
She  rode.  Begone  I  pray. 
For  I  have  dreamed  this  very  night 
Of  her  I  turned  away! 

[There  is  a  sound  of  knocking] 

The  Maid 
Has  someone  knocked.? 

The  Lady 
Go  straight  and  see, 
The  doors  are  locked. 
What  can  it  be! 

[exit  Maid] 

All  is  not  well,  I  deeply  fear 

The  portent  of  each  sound  I  hear. 

Oh,  when  will  pass  this  dreadful  night — 

I  long  for  day's  most  blessed  light. 
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[enter  Maid] 

What  was  it  ? 

The  Maid 

Men,  and  meanly  clad — 
Three  shepherd  men,  one  but  a  lad. 

The  Lady 
Shepherds,  at  night? 

The  Maid 

Aye,  shepherds  three, 
They  seek  a  Saviour  who  shall  be 
Lord  over  all  from  sea  to  sea. 

The  Lady 
Who  is  this  Saviour.^ 

The  Maid 

They  said  not 
But  said  He  lay  in  humble  spot. 
And  that  some  day  He  would  be  king 
Of  every  land  and  everything! 

The  Lady 
Put  on  your  cloak,  run  swift  apace, 
Search  every  house  and  every  place. 
We  too  must  find  this  Saviour's  face 
And  ask  His  blessing  and  His  grace! 

The  Maid 
I  go,  I  go,  swift  as  the  wind. 
And  what  is  to  be  found  I'll  find. 

[exit  Maid] 

The  Lady  [y4lone] 
How  strange  that  I  should  always  see  her 
face. 

Of  all  the  folk  that  linger  here  or  pass, 


That  gentle  lady  seated  on  the  ass 
Still  haunts  me  with  her  holiness  and 
grace. 

How  still  the  night,  how  very  still  the 
earth. 

The  sweet  voiced  birds  that  sing  against 
the  dawn 

Sit  hushed  and  quiet  till  the  night  is  gone, 
And  soft  wings  still  their  tender  piping 
mirth. 

Sweet  peace  is  on  the  earth,  but  in  my 
heart 

There  is  no  peace  and  no  traiujiullity. 
I  feel  that  1  have  borne  the  guilty  part, 
I  sent  them  forth  into  servility. 

0  angels,  hear  the  story  of  my  grief 
And  send  some  word  to  minister  relief! 

[goes  to  window] 

What  light  is  that,  that  shines  afar 
Against  the  midnight  sky.? 
It  is  too  low  to  be  a  star, 
And  for  a  lamp,  too  high. 
And  there  are  voices  in  the  air 
So  soft  and  sweetly  sing, 
"Hosanna"  is  the  word  they  say 
"Hosanna  to  the  king." 

[enter  Maid] 

Haste,  haste   thee  now  and   bring  me 

straight 
What  news  you  have  to  tell! 

The  Maid 
So  strange  the  news  I  must  relate 

1  pray  believe  me  well. 

I  had  no  sooner  closed  the  latch 
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And  started  for  the  town, 
When  in  the  sky  I  saw  a  light 
As  though  the  stars  fell  dovm! 

The  Lady 
What  light  was  that? 

The  Maid 

Yon  mighty  star. 

And  straight  it  seemed  to  shine 

Above  our  thatched  stable  roof. 

Where  dwell  the  ox  and  kine. 

And  there  before  the  oxen  stall. 

Low  bent  and  worshiping. 

I  saw  the  shepherds  three,  and  all 

Give  hdmage  to  the  King. 

The  Lady 

The  King!  the  King!  you  saw  Him  then 
And  what  word  spoke  He  you? 

The  Maid 
The  King  was  but  a  little  babe 
So  piteous  and  new. 
He  rested  in  His  Mother's  arms 
And  faint  and  wanly  smiled  .  .  . 

The  Lady 

And  do  you  mean  this  mighty  King 
Is  but  a  little  child? 

The  Maid 
A  little  child,  so  sweet  and  fair, 
But  born  this  very  night, 
Angels  and  men  are  gathered  there 
To  see  the  blessed  sight. 

The  Lady 

Oh  tell  me  swift,  my  heart  will  breaks 
The  mother  was  it  she .  .  .  ? 

The  Maid 
She  who  came  riding  here  this  day 
To  ask  your  charitie. 

The  Lady 
Alas,  alas,  and  now  I  know 
Why  my  heart  was  troubled  sore. 
O  woe  is  me  that  1  have  turned 
A  Saviour  from  my  door! 
And  woe  unto  all  women  who 
Like  me  have  barred  the  way, 
When  pain  has  asked  a  place  to  rest 
Or  love  a  place  to  stay. 
Henceforward  through  the  years  I'll  go. 
Unnamed,  but  for  my  sin 
Remembered  only  as  that  one 
Who  would  not  let  Him  in. 

The  Maid 
But  do  not  grieve,  the  angels  say 
He  brings  sweet  peace  to  all, 
To  them  that  dwell  in  humble  place 
And  them  that  dwell  in  hall. 
And  yc  who  listen  to  this  tale 
Right  blessed  shall  ye  be, 
That  ye  have  learned  what  good  avail 
Comes  to  sweet  charitie. 

'The  Lady 

And  when  your  Christmas  feast  is  set: 
E'er  song  and  mirth  begin. 
Among  your  prayers  do  not  forget 
The  Lady  of  the  Inn. 
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"Within  the  wood  we  felt 
a  congenial  warmth  and  a 

cessation  of  the  wind  

all  was  quiet — so  quiet  that 
we  could  hear  the  whisper- 
ing of  the  flakes" 
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Snow  on  the  Hills 


Hast  thou  entered  into  the  treasures  of  the 
snow? 

— The  Book,  of  Job. 

THE  world  lies  white,  serene,  and 
beautiful  to-night  under  a  winter 
moon.  Almost  it  seems  as  if  I  were 
dwelling  on  another  moon,  so  soundless  is 
the  night,  so  like  moonlight  is  the 
cool  radiance  which  seems  less  to  be 
reflected  by  the  earth  than  to  pro- 
ceed from  it.  The  stars  twinkle 
piercingly.  Across  the  unsullied  ex- 
panse of  new-fallen  snow  all  the 
shadows  are  sharply  outlined.  My 
dooryard  looks  like  an  etching. 

But  when  I  say  that  it  is  beau- 
tiful, I  wonder  if  I  am  not,  after 
all,  begging  the  question.  There  is 
no  arbitrary  standard  of  beauty. 
The  re  are  many  persons  to  whom 
the  snow  presents  suggestions  so 
unpleasant  that  their  sense  of 
its  beauty  must  be  seriously 
mitigated.  There  are  those  to 
whom    snow    symbolizes  some- 


by  WALTER  A.  DYER 
Part  I 

Illustrations  by  Walter  King  Stone 

thing  cold,  implacable,  desolate — "a 
soundless  waste,  a  trackless  vacancy." 

I  was  speculating  about  this  yesterday 
as  I  sat  in  my  study  watching  the  storm. 
We  had  had  snow  flurries,  earlier  in  the 
month,  that  whitened  the  ground  for  a 
time  and  then  vanished.  This  was  the 


"Scorning  roads,  we  took 
our  way  across  open  fields" 


first  authentic  snowstorm  of  the  sea- 
son. 

At  first  the  flakes  fell  in  a  nonchalant, 
leisurely  manner,  as  if  there  were  plenty 
of  time  for  the  busmess  in  hand.  They 
were  light  and  fleecy.  Like  thistledown 
they  settled  on  my  window  ledge.  Then 
the  light  seemed  to  change  and  a 
wind  sprang  up  which  lashed  the 
indolent  flakes  into  activity.  One 
could  tell  then,  by  the  persistent, 
purposeful  way  the  snow  fell,  by  the 
thickening  grayness  of  the  clouds, 
by  the  unmistakable  aspect  of  win- 
ter, that  this  was  to  be  no  mere 
snow-squall.  Out  of  a  slaty  sky  an 
infinitude  of  white  crystals  came 
hurtling  to  earth. 

Presently  near  objects  were  seen 
but  dimly  through  a  white  curtain 
and  I  found  myself  curiously  shut 
in  and  solitary.  Looking  from  my 
west  window  I  could  see  that  the 
wind  drove  from  the  north,  for  the 
falling  snow  formed  a  broken,  flick- 
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"Some  unseen  wizard  seemed  to  be  rebuilding  the  earth,  cover- 
ing all  the  ugliness  and  soiled  spots  ....  with  a  clean  napkin" 


ering  screen  of  constantly  changing 
lines,  slanted  at  an  angle  of  nearly 
forty-five  degrees.  From  my  north  win- 
dow, looking  into  the  teeth  of  the  wind, 
the  snow  appeared  as  a  dancing,  whirl- 
ing, disorderly  melange  of  independent 
flakes. 

Whenever  the  wind  ceased  temporarily, 
I  was  conscious  of  a  curious  whispering 
hush.  A  myriad  flakes  struck  the  earth 
with  an  almost  inaudible  rustling.  With 
incredible  rapidity,  considering  the  quiet- 
ness of  the  operation,  the  world  was  under- 
going a  transformation.  All  sharp  edges 
were  being  effaced  before  my  eyes,  all 
harsh  lines  and  angles.  Some  unseen  wiz- 
ard seemed  to  be  rebuilding  the  earth, 
covering  all  the  ugliness  and  soiled  spots, 
as  Thoreau  puts  it,  with  a  clean  napkin. 
Some  fairy^  wand  was  turning  every  fa- 
miliar, substantial  object  into  something 
strange,  spectral,  ethereal. 

I  was  conscious  of  a  boyish  enthusiasm 
at  the  sight.  It  was  not  a  mere  intellectual 
appreciation  of  beauty;  it  was  emotion,  a 
sort  of  exultation.  It  was  then  that  I 
paused  and  asked  myself,  "Why  do  I 
want  to  shout  and  caper  merely  because 
frozen  rain  is  falling? 

My  conclusion  was  that  I  happened  to 
have  been  born  one  of  those  people  who, 
without  rhyme  or  reason,  delight  in  snow. 
And  I  coined  a  word  for  them,  in  the  ac- 


cepted manner  from  the  Greek,  and  called 
them  "chionophiles." 

Sometimes  I  think  that  human  enjoy- 
ment of  the  snow  is,  as  a  general  rule,  in 
inverse  ratio  to  age.  Children  love  it; 
young  persons  enjoy  it;  middle-aged 
people  disagree  about  it;  elderly  folk  look 
out  upon  it  with  shivering  dread.  I  like  to 
flatter  myself  with  the  thought  that  en- 
joyment of  the  snow  in  adults  is  a  sign  of 
youthfulness  of  spirit. 

I  fear  I  can  never  successfully  explain 
the  appeal  of  the  snow  for  the  chiono- 
philes. I  know  that  it  awakens  in  me  a 
special  sense  of  beauty,  a  sense  which  has 
lain  dormant  through  all  the  delicacies  and 
exuberances  of  spring  and  summer  and 
autumn.  It  seems  to  turn  my  spirit  into 
a  special  attitude,  to  produce  in  me  a 
peculiar  mood.  Nature  takes  on  a  new 
significance,  seems  to  be  a  different  crea- 
ture really,  with  fresh  aspects  and  appeals. 

But  I  could  not  remain  philosophizing 
indoors  with  all  this  exciting  business 
stirring  outside,  and  so  I  called  my 
chionophile  companion  and  vs^e  put  on 
coats  and  arctics  and  sallied  forth.  Homes 
are  cosy,  but  the  best  place  to  enjoy 
winter,  in  fair  weather  or  foul,  is  out  of 
doors. 

Scorning  roads,  we  took  our  way  across 
open  fields.  At  first  the  wind  took  my 
breath  and  I  made  heavy  weather  of  it, 


but  soon  1  caught  the  trick  of  turning  my 
face  away,  lookmg  up  from  time  to  time 
like  a  surf  swimmer.  Rending  before  the 
blast,  we  made  our  way  stumblingly 
along.  The  driven  flakes  stung  our  faces 
like  sharp  sand.  Progress  meant  labor. 

Soon,  however,  the  blood  began  to 
dance  in  our  veins  and  our  bodies  glowed. 
We  became  conscious  of  a  physical  and 
spiritual  exhilaration.  There  was  some- 
thing of  the  wild  joy  of  conflict  in  our 
advance,  and  our  hearts  exulted.  It  was  a 
bloodless  battle,  a  charge  against  number- 
less hosts  that  struck  and  opposed  us  and 
yet  yielded.  Ours  was  a  sense  of  victory 
without  slaughter.  Only  chionophiles,  I 
think,  can  know  the  uplift  of  such  a 
struggle.  When  we  spoke  to  each  other 
we  were  forced  to  shout,  so  swiftly  did  the 
blizzard  snatch  our  words  from  us. 

Already  the  drifts  were  forming  in  the 
lee  of  small  eminences  and  wherever  the 
whimsical  wind  saw  fit  to  pile  them  up. 
Elsewhere  the  storm  forces  were  busy* 
leveling  off  the  fields,  filling  ditches  and 
hollows  into  which  we  plunged  unexpect- 
edly, and  reshaping  the  whole  terrain. 
Now  we  waded  knee-deep  in  snow,  now 
stepped  out  upon  an  almost  bare  hillock. 

At  the  center  of  the  field  we  paused  for 
breath  and  turned  about  with  our  backs  to 
the  wind.  Our  own  trails  were  rapidly 
being  obliterated;  we  laughed  to  see  how 
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"fVe  became  aware  of  a  fringe  of  darkness  ahead  of 
us,  and  knew  that  we  were  approaching  the  woods" 


crooked  they  were.  So  dense  was  the  snow 
screen  that  we  could  see  only  a  few  hun- 
dred feet  in  any  direction.  All  signs  of 
human  habitation  were  shut  off  except 
for  an  old  tobacco  barn  which  raised  a 
dim,  mysterious  bulk  to  our  right.  The 
road  we  had  left  might  have  been  miles 
away  and  we  lost  in  the  midst  of  a  limit- 
less prairie.  The  world  was  scarcely  silent, 
but  the  sounds  were  unfamiliar  and  all  a 
part  of  the  storm  sweeping  down  from  the 
north.  A  peculiar  sense  of  seclusion  and 
remoteness  possessed  us  and  we  were 
poignantly  conscious  of  "the  tumultuous 
privacy  of  storm." 

We  turned  and  started  on  again,  rather 
doggedly  now,  conserving  our  strength. 
Presently  we  became  aware  of  a  change. 
The  wind  slackened  almost  abruptly  and 
the  snow  began  to  fall  as  though  a  bit 
weary. We  lifted  our  heads  and  walked 
more  jauntily.  Then,  after  a  time,  the 
light  became  weirdly  different.  A  ghostly, 
silvery  radiance  seemed  less  to  strike 
down  from  above  than  to  emanate  from 
the  shimmering  flakes,  as  though  they  had 
become  phosphorescent. 

Suddenly  a  shaft  of  sunlight  shot  down 
through  the  murk.  For  a  moment  it 
seemed  to  be  a  purely  local  phenomenon, 
but  presently  the  entire  landscape  was 
flooded  with  the  light  and  the  world  be- 
came one  great  glistening  jewel.  The  sun 


itself  hung  like  a  golden  ball  in  the  south- 
west, while  the  gray  clouds  above  frowned 
menacingly  as  though  annoyed  by  this 
interruption.  The  flakes  continued  to  fall, 
each  one  flashing  silver.  Then  the  wind 
sprang  up  again  and  hurled  gleaming  but 
harmless  javelins  at  us. 

The  phenomenon  was  as  brief  as  it  was 
glorious.  Almost  abruptly  the  sun  was 
blotted  out  and  the  victorious  storm 
roared  on  with  renewed  vigor. 

At  length  we  became  aware  of  a  fringe 
of  darkness  ahead  of  us  and  knew  that  we 
were  approaching  the  woods.  Gradually  the 
dark  mass  resolved  itself  into  a  suggestion 
of  trunks  and  branches.  Then  we  were 
able  to  distinguish  the  rugged  shapes  of 
bare  limbs  against  a  background  of  ever- 
greens. 

At  the  edge  of  the  wood  a  new  sound 
filled  our  ears.  The  storm  voices  seemed 
muffled  and  we  could  hear  a  sort  of  hissing 
as  the  snow  charged  the  forest.  Dried 
brown  oak  leaves,  still  clinging  to  their 
twigs,  answered  with  a  low,  persistent 
rustling. 

Within  the  woods  we  felt  a  congenial 
warmth  and  a  cessation  of  the  wind.  We 
could  converse  now  in  lower  tones.  The 
tree-tops,  we  could  see,  were  bent  and 
whipped  by  the  wind,  and  we  could  hear 
a  sound  aloft  as  of  surf,  but  within  the 
wood's  interior  all  was  quiet — so  quiet 


that  we  could  hear  the  whispering  of  the 
flakes. 

Here  much  activity  greeted  the  eye, 
for  the  snow  was  busily  carpeting  the 
forest  floor  and  hanging  its  draperies  on 
all  the  branches.  Among  the  hardwoods 
clumps  of  evergreens  huddled  together. 
Single  majestic  pines  stood  like  "druids 
of  eld,"  and  hemlocks  patiently  took  on 
their  burden,  standing  out  intensely  dark 
in  the  midst  of  the  white  magic.  It  struck 
me  as  marvelous  that  so  many  of  the  little 
fluttering  snowflakes  should  find  their 
way  to  the  ground  through  such  an  intri- 
cacy of  branches  and  twigs,  with  no  sound 
of  jostling.  And  I  wondered  how  many 
winter  birds  had  sought  secure  shelter  in 
the  friendly  evergreens. 

I  found  it  beautiful,  this  falling  of  the 
snow  in  the  tranquil  woods.  How  softly 
and  lightly  clothed  with  unsullied  purity 
seemed  all  the  woodland  floor  and  the 
canopy  of  branches.  If  a  snow-covered 
field  appears  monotonous  to  one  who  is 
not  a  chionophile,  here  at  least  were 
relief  and  endless  variety. 

Darkness  settled  down  among  the  wood- 
land branches  and  warned  us  to  depart. 
It  was  still  snowing  when  we  emerged, 
but  with  the  wind  at  our  backs  and  the 
thought  of  supper  to  spur  us  on,  we  made 
good  progress  through  the  drifts. 

{To  be  continued) 
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As  sung  euery  (Hhristmas  at  (Christ  (f[hurch,®i)5ter  TBay.l.?!,- 


"  ^  f  r  r^TTT  Ft  T  f  -KWr 

[t     is  Clirist-mas    Day    by    the  riv  -  er.        It     is  Christ -mas  Day     by    the  bay 


1.    It     is  Christ- mas    Day    by    the  riv  -  er. 


by  the  bay; 
s    by    the  bay. 


is  Christ -mas  Day 

2.  There  are  hap  -  py   lights    by    the  riv  -  er.     There  are  hap  -  py  lights 

3.  Now  the  bells  ring     o  -  ver    the  riv  -  er,      Now    the  bells  ring     o  -  ver    the  bay, 


r  r  r      r  r  r  g 


f  t  T  r 


t-  t  f  '  r  fr 


And  the  soft-winged  snows,  they  are  fall  -  mg 

And  the  lone  -  ly    lights,  they  are  drift  -  ing 

And  the  ships  still   move     in  the    si  -  lence 

^-  /  J    J  J'  J  J 


On  the  0 
O'er  the  o 
O'er   the  o 


cean  far  a  •  way. 
cean  far  a  -  way. 
cean    far     a  -  way. 


^  ,J   J   J  -H,  J. 


From  the  hand  of  God  they  are  fall  -  ing, 
But  the  sail  •  or  thinks  of  his  dear  ones, 
Bat    the  sail  -  or's  heart,     it      is  oheer  •  y, 


on  this  Christ-mas  Day, 

on  this  Christ-mas  Day, 

.     "  It     is  Christ-mas  Day*' ; 

J.  i  i   i    J    J.  i  i    J    i-.  i  i  J>.  ii   i  J_. 


Snow  -  y  doves 
And  his  home 
And  says 


^  5  ^  f  f  r  f  f  f^v  |-  r  r  ^  f 

On     the  hav  -  ened  waves     of  the  riv  -  er        On  the    o  -  cean  far  a  ,.„.. 

While  the  wind  sweeps  wild    thro'  the  cord  -  age.     O'er  the    o  -  cean  far  a  -  way. 

Though  the  wind  and  waves  may  be  drear  -  y.      They  are  hap  -  py  far  a  -  way 


Dfcoratinn  hy  Mabel  Pu^h 


it- 


i 


i 
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Nurmi  and  Jean,  two 
handsome  huskies  well 
known  in  dog-sled  annals 


Quebec  Goes  Musher-Mad 

Some  highlights  of  the  last  great  dog-sled  derby 


by  SARA  HAMILTON  BIRCHALL 


FOR  one  week  in  February,  the  week 
of  the  Eastern  International  Dog 
Sled  Derby,  Quebec  goes  ab- 
solutely dog-crazy.  The  ski-jumps  are 
deserted  .  .  .  the  Triple  Chute  toboggan 
is  thinly  peopled  ...  no  one  is  playing 
Indian  golf . .  .  the  Kent  Gate  bobsled  run 
is  idle  .  .  .  the  snow-shoe  racks  are  full  of 
dry  pairs  .  .  .  nobody  so  much  as  has  a 
broom  on  the  curling  rink.  All  that  Que- 
bec will  do  is  to  stamp  feet  in  the  snow  at 
start  or  finish  line,  hang  around  the  bulle- 
tin boards  computing  elapsed  time  while 
the  teams  are  on  the  road,  and  exchange 
gossip  of  the  racing  stables. 

Make  a  one  o'clock  luncheon  engage- 
ment with  a  Quebecoise,  and  she  comes 
in  at  half-past  two,  not  even  apologetic, 
merely  bursting  at  you  that  she  has  been 
out  to  see  the  finish  of  the  second  heat 
and  there's  only  40  seconds  now  between 
St.  Goddard  and  Seppala! 

At  half-past  eight  in  the  morning 
things  begin.  Hasty  breakfasting  at  the 


Chateau  by  ruddy  people  in  breeches  and 
moccasins  over  four  pairs  of  wool  socks  .  . 
"Eight  above  zero?  Oh,  it's  not  cold,  let's 
have  a  sleigh!"  .  .  .  Everybody  frantically 
pelting  down  the  cobbled  snowy  streets  of 
the  seventeenth  century  Norman  town 
to  the  Basse  Ville,  over  Drouin  Bridge  to 
Limoilou  where  several  thousand  Quebec 
citizens  are  milling  against  the  ropes  to  see 
the  teams  start. 

Not  less  than  three  nor  more  than 
seven  dogs,  breed  unspecified,  hitched  to  a 
light  racing  sleigh,  cover  a  course  of  forty 
miles  daily  for  three  days,  no  matter  what 
the  weather  conditions.  The  Alaskan 
sleigh  and  Western  hitch  are  favored.  No 
artificial  stimulants,  whip  to  be  used  only 
when  dogs  are  uncontrollable  by  voice  or 
hand.  A  thousand  dollars  and  a  gold  cup 
at  stake  for  the  winner;  $400  for  second 
place,  and  so  on  down  to  ^25  for  the 
eighth,  ninth  and  tenth  places. 

Nine  o'clock  ...  up  come  the  teams. 

Seppala,  weathered  Norwegian  winner 


of  the  Alaska  Sweepstakes  and  the  New 
England  Derby,  hero  of  the  serum  drive 
in  the  Nome  diphtheria  epidemic.  St. 
Goddard,  stocky  Le  Pas  lad  with  flashing 
smile,  twice  winner  of  the  Eastern  In- 
ternational Dog  Derby  ...  if  he  wins  this 
third  time,  he  lifts  the  gold  cup  for  keeps. 
Brydges,  cold-eyed  and  silent,  a  driver  to 
be  feared.  Betting  is  heavy  on  all  of  these 
men. 

Seppala  drives  a  handsome  team  of 
furry  Siberians  that  do  what  they're  told 
with  the  crisp  precision  of  regulars.  St. 
Goddard's  long-limbed  team  are  husky 
and  greyhound  cross-breds.  Brydges  is 
driving  staghound-huskv  cross-breds. 

Yells  of  "Padd-ee!  Padd-ee!"  from  the 
crowd.  Here  comes  Paddy  Nolan,  freckled 
fifteen-year-old,  with  his  string  of  mon- 
grels, all  new  this  year.  Last  year,  when 
his  mother  died,  he  sold  his  team  and  said 
he  was  through  racing,  but  this  year  the 
call  of  the  trail  was  too  strong,  and  he's  in 
again. 


Jacques   Suzanne  and  his  famous  team 
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ACROSS   SNOWY  WASTES 

The  dog-sled  derbies  are  grueling  tests  of  than  seven  dogs,  breed  unspecified,  hitched 

skill  and  endurance  for  both  men  and  to  a  light  racing  sleigh,  shall  tover  a  course 

dogs._  The  rules  require  that  each  entry,  of  forty  miles  daily  for  three  consecutive 
consisting  of  not  less  than  three  nor  more        days,  regardless  of  weather  conditions 
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Chevrette,  handsome  in  his  parka  .  .  . 
"  His  team  go  like  nothing  on  earth ! "  says 
a  bystander.  "1  chased  him  in  a  taxi  five 
blocks  yesterday  before  I  could  catch  up 
with  him."  Dupuis,  the  comedian,  the 
wild  lighthouse  keeper  from  the  Magdalen 
Islands.  Shorty  Russick,  who  never  uses 
a  whip  ...  his  leader  is  new  and  a  puppy, 
for  old  Mohegan  went  sour  on  him  at  the 
New  England  Derby,  and  Shorty  says  he 
will  never  put  harness  on  him  again  .  .  . 
"Hard  luck,  Shorty!"  says  someone,  but 
Shorty  only  grins  and  talks 
softly  to  his  dogs,  who 
whine  back  eagerly,  and 
visibly  adore  him.  Mrs. 
Ricker,  only  woman  driver 
to  face  the  grueling  forty 
miles  a  day  with  the  men 
— a  soft-voiced  quiet-eyed 
girl  from  Maine  in  an  em- 
broidered Eskimo  parka 
and  sealskin  mukluks. 
Walter  Channing,  the  Bos- 
ton sportsman  who  drives 
for  the  fun  of  it...  "If  I 
were  fifty-two,  I'd  find 
better  ways  of  amusing 
myself,"  says  somebody, 
but  grizzled  Walter  Chan- 
ning never  heeds.  Alain, 
Lapointe,  Skeene,  Routh- 
ier,  Carrier,  Lavigne, 
Perron,  Pouliot — seven- 
teen mushers  in  all,  start- 
ing three  minutes  apart 
against  the  powdering 
drive  of  the  snow,  for  the 
derby  is  run  "no  matter 
what  the  weather  condi- 
tions." 

"One  minute!"  says  Dr. 
Souther,  the  starter,  look- 
ing for  all  the  world  like  a 
Copley  portrait  of  a  Colonial  squire  .  .  . 
"Thirty  seconds!  Fifteen  seconds!  Five 
seconds!  Get  ready!  Go!" 

The  crowd  cranes  necks  .  .  .  the  tall 
Quebec  police  in  their  astrakhan  fur  hats 
push  them  back  .  .  .  Chief  Trudel,  a 
character  straight  out  of  Mollere,  with 
six  yards  of  tasselled  red  sash  around  his 
vast  middle,  personally  shoos  the  little 
gamins  away. 

"En  arriereV  he  bellows.  "Tout  le 
monde  en  arriere!  En  arriere,  mes  infants!" 
Chief  Trudel  is  a  great  patron  of  dog 
racing,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  Quebec 
are  his  children. 

St.  Goddard  and  Seppala  make  a  work- 
manlike steady  getaway  .  .  .  Frank  Dupuis 
goes  out  throwing  kisses  to  the  crowd  and 
turning  handsprings  behind  his  flying 
team  .  .  .  Chevrette  shoots  away  like 
lightning  .  .  .  some  of  the  teams,  confused 
by  the  noisy  crowd,  jib,  tangle  their 
harness,  try  to  run  back  to  stables  .  .  . 
presently  the  whole  seventeen  are  away, 
facing  what  few  men  would  care  to  face 
before  the  day's  run  is  over. 

Forty  miles  through  Quebec  snows 
runs  the  course,  up  and  down  hills,  past 
or  through  ten-foot  drifts,  over  icy  ruts, 
in  and  out  of  villages,  across  wind-bitten 


tically. 
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The  dogs  understand  the 
racing  game  just  as  well  as 
the  men  do 


plains.  Eight  above  in  town,  the  first  Jay, 
colder  in  the  country.  The  village  children 
are  on  the  lookout  ...  as  Mrs.  Ricker 
trots  by  with  her  team  they  cry,  "Cest  la 
femme!"  and  then  encouragingly,  " De- 
pechez-i'ous/" 

About  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
they  come  in  along  the  Grande  Allee,  near 
Chateau  Frontenac,  just  beyond  Kent 
Gate  in  the  ancient  city  walls. 

I  he  crowds  look  the  teams  over  cri- 
This  experimenting  with  cross- 
breds  interests  the  ex- 
perts .  .  .  how  do  these 
short-coated  long-legged 
beasts  stand  up  against 
the  deep-furred  sleigh-dogs 
of  the  North?  Mastiff, 
staghound,  wolfhound, 
greyhound,  spaniel,  police 
dog,  and  just  gutter-mon- 
grel are  represented  in  the 
seventeen  teams. 

Some  of  Skeene's  dogs 
look  tired,  but  the  leader, 
still  in  form,  turns  his  head 
to  give  his  teammates  an 
expressive  look. 

"  Le  chef  encourage  ses 
soldats!"  says  a  French 
spectator,  pointing.  True 
enough.  The  dogs  under- 
stand this  racing  game  just 
as  well  as  the  men  do.  "  No 
use  making  a  team  eat 
whip,"  says  a  veteran 
musher.  "The  dog  that 
hasn't  ambition  himself  is 
never  going  to  win." 

St.  Goddard  hangs  up  a 
newworld-record  for  speed 
this  first  day.  He  runs  the 
forty-mile  course  in  three 
hours,  thirty-seven  min- 
utes, and  thirty-five  seconds. 

Stop,  you  city-bred  folk,  and  realize 
what  that  means.  Fifteen  minutes  to  the 
mile  is  easy  ordinary  walking;  twenty 
minutes  is  fast  walking.  Ten  miles  at  that 
speed  would  ruin  most  of  you.  Yet  this 
young  musher  from  Le  Pas  does  a  mile  in 
a  trifle  under  five  and  a  half  minutes  .  .  . 
nearly  twelve  miles  an  hour  .  .  .  faster 
than  a  horse  trots  .  .  .  and  keeps  it  up  for 
forty  miles  in  that  arctic  cold. 

This  does  not  mean  that  he  runs  all 
the  way.  Sometimes  the  musher  trots 
behind  his  team.  Sometimes  he  stands 
with  one  foot  on  the  runner  and  one  push- 
ing behind,  as  a  boy  kicks  his  express 
cart  along  the  sidewalk  .  .  .  "paddling," 
they  call  it.  Sometimes  he  rests  with  both 
feet  on  the  runners,  letting  the  dogs  pull 
him,  but  very  little  of  that  if  he  wants 
to  win  the  race.  Do  you  wonder  that 
Quebec  gets  excited  over  such  an  exhibi- 
tion of  strength  and  endurance  in  man 
and  beast.? 

St.  Goddard's  dogs  are  in  training  all 
year.  St.  Goddard,  perc,  is  a  veteran 
trapper  and  trader  of  Le  Pas,  Manitoba, 
an  enthusiast  on  breeding  and  racing 
dogs.  St.  Goddard,  j^/j-,  may  be  seen  before 
snow  flies,  gravely  seated  in  the  cut-down 
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chassis  of  an  old  Ford  with  a  string  of 
half-broken  dogs  as  motive  power.  He 
can  brake  and  steer  this  affair,  teaching 
the  young  team  to  pull  smoothly  to- 
gether, and  gains  days  of  work  while 
other  drivers  are  waiting  for  the  snow. 

St.  Goddard  has  a  reputation.  He  won 
the  Le  Pas  Derby  in  1925 — his  first  big 
race — making  204  miles  in  fifteen  hours. 
That  same  year  he  won  at  Quebec  over 
famous  mushers,  putting  his  seven-dog 
team  over  the  forty-mile  course  in 
four  hours  and  six  minutes — faster  than 
it  was  thought  dogs  could  ever  travel  in 
the  hilly  Quebec  country.  In  1926  he  won 
the  New  England  Derby.  In  1927  he  won 
the  Le  Pas  Derby  for  the  fourth  time,  was 
beaten  by  Seppala  in  the  New  England 
Derby,  and  won  the  Quebec  Derby  for  the 
second  time,  breaking  all  records  by 
fifty-four  minutes. 

Seppala  is  ten  minutes  behind  St. 
Goddard  this  first  day,  but  he  and  his 
team  finish  apparently  as  fresh  as  when 
starting.  He  is  in  the  neighborhood  of 
fifty,  but  absolutely  tireless.  They  say 
that  in  Alaska  he  once  came  in  from  a 
sixty  mile  trip  in  50  degrees  below  zero, 
and  went  out  again  immediately  to  get  a 
wounded  man  in  the  Sawtooth  Mountains 
and  take  him  to  a  doctor,  eighty  miles 
more.  He  won  the  Alaska  Sweepstakes 
first  in  1914,  and  continued  to  win  it  until 
the  Alaskans  gave  the  Sweepstakes  up 
because  with  him  in  it  nobody  else  had  a 
chance.  In  1927  and  1928  he  won  the 
New  England  Derby.  He  is  also  champion 
wrestler  and  skier  of  Alaska. 

Mrs.  Ricker,  the  only  woman  entrant 
in  the  race,  is  his  kennel  partner  and 
pupil.  "What  is  he  like?"  she  says.  "He 
comes  from  the  very  top  of  Norway,  and 
the  only  way  I  can  describe  him  is  to  say 
that  he  is  a  poet  of  the  soil.  Ask  him 
about  the  life  of  the  fisherfolk  of  Spitzber- 
gen,  and  he  does  not  say,  as  you  or  I 
might,  'Well,  the  fishmg  boats  go  out 
about  so  far,  and  catch  such-and-such 
fish,  and  come  back.'  He  makes  it  sound 
like  a  Norse  saga." 

Brydges  is  fourteen  minutes  behind  St. 
Goddard  this  first  day,  and  young  Paddy 
Nolan  twenty-nine  minutes. 

During  that  night,  a  wind  whoops  out 
of  the  Arctic,  and  Quebec's  thermometer 
drops  to  15  degrees  below  zero.  Out  in  an 
open  sleigh  on  the  Charlesbourg  road  we 
go  to  see  the  teams  en  route.  Bundled  in 
windbreakers,  furs,  and  wool  socks,  one 
doesn't  feel  exactly  cold,  but  any  bits 
of  one  accidentally  left  outside  freeze 
promptly.  The  wind  cuts  like  stainless 
steel.  What  it  must  be  to  mush  forty  miles 
in  such  weather,  no  city-dweller  can  guess. 

Yet  Seppala's  Siberians  trot  easily  by, 
furrv  tails  up,  and  Seppala's  strong  leg 
rhythmically  paddles  the  sleigh  along. 
St.  Goddard  runs  behind  his  team. 
Young  Paddy  Nolan,  crouched  low  on 
the  runners,  shelters  his  face  from  the 
stinging  wind.  At  Lorette,  his  leader 
lames  a  foot  in  a  hole  and  Paddy  has  to 
drop  out.  Paddy  is  said  to  have  admitted 
to  the  man  who  picked  up  him  and  his 
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dogs  that  he  was  a  little  cold.  Mrs.  Ricker 
goes  by,  reasoning  with  her  young  leader, 
Fritz,  who  doesn't  think  much  of  racing 
this  morning,  and  won't  pull.  The  second 
day  finishes  with  Seppala  crawled  up  on 
St.  Goddard's  lead  .  .  .  only  forty  seconds 
between  them  now  in  elapsed  time. 

That  night  is  the  eve  of  Lent,  the 
Mardi-Gras,  when  all  Quebec  masks  and 
frolics  through  the  streets.  What  matter 
that  it  is  five  below  zero.?  Pierrots  and 
Pierrettes,  monks  and  nuns,  Uncle  Sams 
and  zouaves  gambol  in  the  snow.  The 
snojvshoe  clubs,  in  brilliant  costume, 
parade,  singing  the  old  chansons:  "  Youpe! 
youpe!  sur  la  riviere!"  .  .  .  "En  roulant  ma 
boul-e"  .  .  .  "Isabeau  s'y  promene." 
One  masker  in  the  guise  of  a  policeman 
directs  the  crowd  vigorously  until  a  real 
constable  sets  him  to  rout.  Young  men  in 
a  sleigh  stage  a  singularly  realistic  murder, 
throwing  out  the  corpse  before  the 
shocked  crowd — but  it  is  only  a  dummy! 

The  Grand  Bal  Masque  of  the  Dog 
Derby  is  in  full  swing  at  the  Chateau  in 
the  Louis  Seize  ballroom  .  .  .  what  a  thrill 
to  dance  with  Chief  Trudel  in  all  the  glory 
of  red  sash  and  dress  uniform!  The  second 
day  of  the  race  does  not  end  until  dawn. 

Wild  indeed  is  the  finish  on  the  third 
day.  \\  ith  so  close  a  margin  between  the 
leaders,  Quebec  shuts  up  shop  and  hustles 
out  to  the  Grande  Allee,  sixty  thousand 
strong.  As  far  as  one  can  see  over  the  hill 
on  the  St.  Foye  road,  the  sidewalk  is 
roped  ofF.  The  Quebec  police  horses  nudge 
slowly  up  and  down,  shoving  the  crowd 
back  with  expert  hindquarters.  It  is 
funny  to  see  their  polite  expressions — 
they  all  hutszy''''  Excusez-moi"  as  they  doit. 

Chiel  Trudel  is  in  his  glory.  His  eyes 
shine,  his  mustache  curls  up,  his  tasselled 
red  sash  flies  out  behind  him,  and  the 
little  gamins  he  so  mag- 
nificently orders  back  of 
the  ropes  pop  out  again 
behind  him,  sure  that 
"PapaTrudel"  will  not  do 
anything  very  bad  to  them 
after  all. 

The  news-reel  men 
crouch  back  of  the  finish 
line  with  their  cameras. 
The  one  next  us  looks  ex- 
actly like  a  chained  eagle 
— the  kind  that  is  charmed 
to  take  half  a  pound  out 
of  your  leg  if  you  come 
within  reach  of  his  steel 
beak.  One  almost  expects 
to  see  a  bird-like  film 
flicker  across  his  yellow  eyes  as  he  watches 
for  the  oncoming  team  to  get  in  range. 

"Move  back  a  bit,  Chief,"  he  calls. 
"I  don't  want  to  take  you  as  one  of  the 
dogs." 

''Mais  oiii,"  says  the  Chief.  "It  is  a 
dog's  life  that  I  lead  these  days!  En 
arriere,  mes  enfants!  .  .  .  get  back  there, 
nom  d'line  pipe!" 

Seppala's  in  first,  but  he  is  not  the  win- 
ner unless  something  happens  to  St. 
Goddard  in  the  last  few  minutes  of  the 
run.   The   mathematicians   have   it  all 


figured  out.  St.  Goddard  had  forty 
seconds  the  advantage  of  Seppala  at  the 
beginning  of  the  race.  At  the  halfway 
mark  he  had  increased  his  lead  to  eight 
minutes.  If  he  gets  in  less  than  eight 
minutes  behind  Seppala,  he  will  have 
won. 

Two  or  three  minor  teams  come  in, 
almost  unnoticed.  They  are  not  in  the 
money.  A  murmur  runs  through  the 
crowd.  Where  is  St.  Goddard.''  Minutes 
pass.  The  crowd  edges  forward,  the  police 
horses  shove  them  back,  the  judges  fume. 


St.  Goddard,  the  winner,  behind  his 
team  of  greyhound-husky  cross-breds 


Young  Paddy  Nolan 
and  his  leader  J  umbo 


Frank  Dupuis  goes  out  throwing 
kisses  to  the  crowd  and  turning 
handsprings  behind  his  flying  team 


Seppala,  hero  of  the  Nome  diph- 
theria epidemic,  and  his  handsome 
team  of  furry  Siberians 


even  the  news-reel  men  chew  their  gum 
faster.  What  can  have  happened  ?  Where  is 
he.? 

At  last  over  the  hill  comes  a  roar,  faint 
at  first,  then  louder,  nearer  .  .  .  St.  Godddr- 
rr-rr-rrh!  .  .  .  St.  Godddr-rr-rr-rrh! — his 
name  is  pronounced  French-fashion,  not 
English — then  the  fur-hatted  motor-cycle 
cop  . . .  and  behind  him,  desperate,  panting, 
dodging  a  street  car  on  the  Grande  Allee, 
comes  St.  Goddard  and  his  team,  winner 
of  the  meet  and  a  gold  cup  for  his  backers 
and  a  thousand  dollars  and  a  silver  cup  for 
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himself,  by  three  minutes  and  thirteen 
seconds  elapsed  time. 

The  crowd  closes  over  him  and  his  dogs 
like  a  wave. 

That  night,  Quebec  city  is  his.  No- 
where in  the  world  could  you  see  such  a 
gathering  as  the  Dog  Derby  banquet  at 
the  Chateau.  Honorable  members  of 
parliament  and  daughters  of  earls  .  .  . 
Northern  paper  mill  men  and  Boston 
veterinary  surgeons  .  .  .  bare  shoulders 
and  tail  coats  .  .  .  the  mushers.  St.  God- 
dard, shy  and  boyish  in  store  clothes  .  .  . 
Seppala,  carrying  himself  with  native 
dignity  and  strength  .  .  .  Frank  Dupuis, 
clown  of  the  Derbj',  in  fur-lined  parka 
and  red  leather  helmet,  but  without  the 
Scotch  wife  that  he  married  overseas. 

"Maggie!  Where's  Maggie?"  demands 
the  girl  at  whose  table  the  Dupuisus  are 
to  sit. 

"Maggie!  she  tend  de  dogs!  she  not 
come!"  explodes  Frank. 

"Not  come!  I'm  going  for  her  this 
minute  in  a  taxi!" 

"Dat's  right!"  says  Frank.  "I  go  wit' 
you.  You  tell  'er  w'at  ...  I  tell  'er  w'at 
.  .  .  we  bring  'er  back! 

Somebody  throws  a  blanket  coat  over 
her  evening  gown  and  off  she  and  Frank 
go  to  fetch  Maggie.  For  Maggie  is  a 
personage.  She  it  is  who  feeds  and  tends 
and  trains  the  dogs — and  who  feeds  and 
tends  and  trams  her  irresponsible  eldest, 
Frank  himself.  Very  proud  is  Maggie,  very 
pleased  to  walk  into  the  beautiful  River 
View  Room  of  the  Chateau  Frontenac, 
where  two  hundred  dog  enthusiasts  greet 
her — a  little  wrmkled  Scotchwoman  in  a 
knitted  jersey  dress,  self-possessed  among 
all  the  diamonds — and  very  proud  of 
her  is  Frank. 

At  a  Canadian  banquet,  naturally  the 
first  toast  is  "The  King, 
God  bless  him."  Always  as 
it  is  drunk,  there  is  a  little 
hush. In  thathush, Frank's 
voice  rises,  softly,  rever- 
ently, but  carrying  clear; 

"An'   the   Queen  wit' 
him." 

There  are  speeches  in 
French  and  English.  It  is 
Lent,  the  dinner  is  fish, 
not  meat.  There  is  a  toast 
to  Maggie,  along  with  the 
men  who  have  mushed  the 
trail.  And  then,  in  the 
great  Chateau  ballroom, 
the  prizes  are  distributed. 
When  it  comes  the  turn  of 
Frank  Dupuis  to  receive  his  prize,  the 
crowd  yells  "Speech,  Frank,  speech-!" 
Halfway  down  the  steps  from  the  stage 
he  pauses,  flings  out  his  hands  in  a  Gallic 
gesture,  and  says  in  English: 

"W'at  I  say.?  We  do  better,  next  year!  ' 
There  is  your  sporting  spirit  that  makes 
the  Eastern  International  Dog  Sled 
Derbv  what  it  is.  There  is  no  cold,  efficient 
professionalism  about  it.  It  is  a  family 
affair,  in  which  all  Quebec  shares  ...  a 
sporting  family  that  knows  how  to  have 
fun. 


The  Ancient  Island  of  Sicily 


THE  Island  of  Sicily  remains  in  the 
mind  of  the  traveler  as  perhaps  the 
best  example  in  the  world  of  the 
difference  between  what  he  expected  be- 
fore he  saw  an  imagined  place  long  read  of, 
and  what  he  found. 

All  places  have  something  of  this  effect. 
One  is  always  surprised  by  the  difference 
between  what  one  expected  and  what  one 
discovers.  But  the  reason  that  Sicily  in 
particular  is  so  startling  an  example  of 
the  thing  is  that  we  hear  of  it  from  the 
classics,  and  that,  save  for  one  or  two 
points,  it  has  been,  by  moderns,  so  singu- 
larh"  neglected. 

Sicily  in  the  classics  is  a  sort  of  Paradise. 
It  is  the  heaven  of  Theocritus.  It  is 
meadows  and  streams  and  thick  wood- 
lands, and  everywhere  the  valleys  sloping 
down  to  a  warm  and  blessed  sea.  It  is  the 
island  of  famous  cities  and  of  triumphant 
architecture.  There  is  no  one,  acquainted 
with  the  classics  in  his  youth,  who  has 
not  this  ideal  Sicily  in  his  mind. 

More  than  this,  Sicily  was  the  battle- 
field of  Rome  and  Carthage.  More  than 
this,  it  was  the  great  Grecian  colony  be- 
fore the  duel  between  Rome  and  Car- 
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thage  began.  After  that,  it  was  the  great 
cornfield  whence,  with  northern  Africa, 
the  Italy  of  the  Empire  drew"  its  supplies. 

Now  of  course  it  would  be  silly  to  say 
that  nothing  of  this  remains.  Much  re- 
mains. Taormina,  high  on  its  hill  above 
the  sea,  is  crammed  with  visitors  who 
desire  to  recover  antiquity.  The  great 
story  of  Syracuse  and  the  fatal  expedition 
of  Athens  can  be  studied  on  the  spot.  The 
quarry  where  the  Greek  prisoners  were 
held  can  be  minutely  examined,  and,  what 
is  more,  one  may  still  find  in  Sicily  here 
and  there  startling  little  relics  of  classical 
beauty  almost  unchanged. 

Then  there  is  also  the  great  business 
with  Girgenti;  and  from  the  mountain  in 
the  center  of  the  island  one  can  recon- 
struct a  famous  episode  in  the  \\  ar  of  the 
Slaves.  It  is  called  Castrogiovanni,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  impressive  town  sites 
in  Europe.  Here  the  great  army  of  slaves 
in  the  rebellion  which  had  shaken  the 
foundations  of  that  old  pagan  society 
took  up  their  headquarters  before  retiring 
to  the  crater  of  Vesuvius  on  the  main- 
land; and  from  the  strange,  isolated 
plateau  of  that  height  one  can  understand 


the  defiance  they  bid  to  their  masters. 
One  may  sit  there  of  a  spring  evening  in 
the  Christian  calm  and  meditate  on  how 
nearly  the  pagan  contempt  for  human 
rights  came  to  destroying  the  pagan 
world. 

The  hill  towns  of  Europe  are  alwaj's 
impressive,  and  none  more  impressive 
than  this  natural  fortress  thousands  of 
feet  above  the  plains.  Here  it  was,  in  the 
fields  far  below,  that  the  poets  put  the 
Rape  of  Persephone  by  the  Lord  of  Hell,  in 
the  groves  and  among  the  flowers  of  a 
green  land. 

But  in  all  this  recover}"  of  the  past 
which  Sicily  gives  one,  there  still  remains 
that  startling  difference  between  what 
one  expected  and  what  one  sees.  The  first 
remarkable  contrast  is  the  fact  that  what 
leaps  out  to  the  eye  in  the  island  is  not 
the  antiquity  of  two  thousand  years  ago 
and  more,  but  the  Middle  Ages  and  the 
Spanish  occupation,  especially  the  king- 
dom of  the  two  Sicilies  in  the  seventeenth 
centuPi".  These  two  it  is  which  have 
planted  in  Sicily  those  buildings  which 
immediately  not  only  move  our  admi- 
ration but  occupy  our  senses.  Palermo, 
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its  great  bay,  its  port,  its  monuments,  are 
to-dav  Spanish  things,  save  in  the  more 
ancient  and  famous  chapels  and  mosaics 
of  the  Norman  kings.  1  he  town  of  Tra- 
pani,  at  the  extreme  western  end  of  the 
island,  is  not  very  much  visited  nor  very 
much  known;  but  the  charming  details 
one  finds  there  are  details  of  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries,  and  first 
of  the  Spanish,  then  of  the  Bourbon 
power;  while  Cefalu,  which  is  still  less 
known,  though  close  to  Palermo,  is  enor- 
mous with  its  memory  of  the  first  north- 
ern kmgdom,  the  seafarers  who  conquered 
and  held  the  land. 

But  the  second  thing  which  strikes  the 
eye  in  Sicily  is  an  effect  more  permanent, 
and,  I  think,  enormous.  It  is  the  denu- 
dation. Not  only  have  the  forests  dis- 
appeared, but  the  groves,  the  small  woods, 
the  ver\-  bushes. 

I  am  talking  of  a  general  effect.  There 
are  plenty  of  exceptions.  There  is  the 
long  belt  all  along  the  sea  coasts  of  plan- 
tations, notably  of  the  lemon  and  of  the 
orange.  But  this  Sicily  which  all  antiquity 
remembered  and  glorified  as  a  place  of 
grasses,  flowers,  and  trees,  seems  to-day 
like  a  desert,  save  just  in  the  spring  mo- 


ment of  green  things,  when  the  wheat  is 
springing:  for  Sicily  is  still  a  granan,. 
though  men  have  destroyed  its  trees. 

I  remember  looking  down  from  Castro- 
giovanni  in  that  very  season  of  the  year 
when  Persephone  was  carried  away  to  the 
Halls  of  Dis.  There  was  no  grove,  hardly 
a  tree, -in  the  plain  below;  and  for  miles 
along  the  island  ways  (I  walked  them 
from  one  sea  to  the  other)  that  same  dis- 
afforestation  is  apparent. 

What  did  this  was  the  Mohammedan. 
For  where  Islam  goes,  trees  are  destroyed. 
Islam  is  the  enemy  of  the  tree.  Islam  cuts 
down  for  building  and  for  burning.  It  does 
not  replant.  And  such  natural  shoots  as 
would  replace  the  ancient  woods  it  allows 
to  be  destroyed  by  ill-kept  herds  of  goats 
and  by  its  slack,  unpoliced  political  sys- 
tem. WTierever  Islam  went,  over  the  Med- 
iterranean basin,  the  tree  disappeared. 
So  here  in  Sicily;  so,  too,  largely,  in  Spain. 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  several  offers 
have  been  made  and  have  been  refused 
for  the  re-afforestation  of  Sicily  by  foreign 
capital.  To-day  under  the  strong  regime 
which  Italy  enjoys  and  which  is  rapidly 
making  all  that  kingdom  both  powerful 
and  wealthy,  the  task  may  be  undertaken 


at  any  moment.  The  sooner  the  better.  A 
re-afforested  Sicily  with  its  changed  cli- 
mate, landscape,  and  restored  beauty, 
would  be  a  jewel  in  Europe.  Once  more 
we  should  have  the  rivers,  perennial  and 
even  with  their  banks,  and  once  more  that 
great  harvest  ot  men  and  cities  which  she 
has  known  in  the  past. 

Meanwhile  the  permanent  and  un- 
changeable things,  the  things  which 
Ulysses  saw.  and  especially  the  headlands 
of  the  sea  line,  remain  unchanged,  and  are 
the  glory  of  the  island. 

I  would  advise  any  man  who  has  the 
leisure  and  the  opportunity  to  sail  at  his 
ease  all  along  the  northern  shore  of  Sicily 
from  the  Straits  to  Trapani.  He  will  never 
forget  it.  It  is  a  succession  of  majestic, 
sometimes  savage,  headlands,  of  great 
mountains,  of  fertile  bays,  the  largest  and 
most  famous  of  which  is  that  Concha 
d'Oro — "The  Golden  Bay" — which  nour- 
ishes Palermo,  with  the  great  Mount  of 
Er}  x  standing  guard  over  it.  It  is  a  grand 
coast,  full  of  all  memories  and,  unlike  the 
interior  of  the  island,  unchanged.  Its  little 
and  few  harbors  are  still  those  of  the  im- 
memorial past,  and  its  majesty  is  still  that 
which  helped  to  make  the  "Odyssey." 
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IT  WAS  Christmas  eve  with  a  black  sky 
heralding  a  heavy  snowfall  and  a 
piercingwind  blowing  from  the  north. 
It  was  the  hour  in  the  afternoon  at  the  old 
farm  when  people  bustled  to  get  their 
work  finished  in  order  to  be  in  time  for 
their  customary  hot  air  bath.  A  huge  hre 
in  the  bathhouse  sent  the 
flames  leaping  from  the  chim- 
ney whilst  an  avalanche  ot 
sparks  and  soot  flakes,  scat- 
tered by  the  wind,  settled  on 
the  snow-covered  roofs  of  the 
outbuildings. 

The  moment  the  flames 
rose  from  the  chimney  — 
towering  over  the  farm  like  a 
pillar  of  fire — everybody  real- 
ized that  Christmas  was  at 
hand.  The  maid  scrubbing 
out  the  passage  began  singing 
to  herself,  in  spite  of  her 
bucket  of  water  being  at 
freezing  point.  And  the  farm- 
hands, busy  in  the  shed  chop- 
ping wood  for  Christmas, 
started  splitting  two  billets 
at  a  time;  swinging  their  axes 
as  merrily  as  if  they  were  at 
play. 

Out  of  the  storehouse  came 
an  old  woman   laden  with 
bread.    She  walked  slowh', 
crossing  the  yard,  into  the 
red-painted   dwelling  house, 
and  on  entering  the  main 
room  deposited  her  burden.  Spreading  the 
cloth,  she  set  out  two  kinds  of  bread  for 
each  person.  She  was  a  peculiar,  ugly  old 
woman,  with  reddish  hair,  drooping  eye- 
lids, and  a  tense  expression  'round  her 
chin  and  mouth,  as  if  the  tendons  of  her 
neck  were  too  short.  But  it  being  Christ- 
mas eve,  she  appeared  so  joyful  that  one 
hardly  noticed  her  plainness. 

'  II  ^HERE  was  one  person  on  the  farm. 

however,  who  did  not  rejoice,  and  that 
was  the  girl  who  was  busy  binding  birch 
whisks  to  be  used  for  the  bath.  Sitting 
\iy  the  fireside,  with  an  armful  of  fine 
birch  twigs  at  her  feet,  she  yet  lacked 
withes  strong  enough  to  bind  them  with. 
Through  the  small  panes  of  the  long,  low 
window  of  the  living  room  the  light  from 
the  bathhouse  came  streaming  in.  playing 
hide-and-seek  on  the  floor,  and  gilding 
the  birch.  But  this  only  added  to  her  un- 
happiness.  She  knew  that  the  whisks,  as 
soon  as  they  were  touched,  would  fall  to 
pieces,  and  for  this  alone,  she  would  be 
put  to  shame — at  least  until  the  next 
Christmas  fire  was  ablaze  in  that  chim- 
nev. 


As  she  brooded  on  her  misfortune, 
someone  she  feared  most  of  all  entered 
the  room.  It  was  the  great  Ingmar  Ing- 
marsson.  the  master.  Surely,  he  had  been 
to  the  bathhouse  to  see  that  the  oven  was 
properly  heated,  and  would  now  want  to 
inspect  her  whisks.  He  was  old  Ingmar 


''^ As  she  brooded  on  her  misfortune,  some- 
one she  feared  most  of  all  entered  the  room" 


Ingmarsson,  and  he  loved  that  which  was 
old.  And  just  because  people  began  to  get 
tired  of  this  particular  form  of  bath,  with 
its  severe  treatment,  he  was  insistent 
that  the  old  custom  should  be  rigorously 
kept  up  on  his  farm. 

INGMAR  went  about  in  an  old  sheep- 
skin coat,  leather  breeches,  and  sewn 
boots.  Dirty  and  unshaven,  with  a  slow, 
timid  manner,  he  might  easily  have  been 
mistaken  for  a  beggar.  In  features  he  was 
not  unlike  his  wife,  for  they  were  related 
to  each  other;  and  the  girl  had  long  since 
learned  to  respect  anyone  blessed  with 
such  an  appearance.  For,  to  come  of  the 
old  stock  of  the  Ingmar's,  who  always 
had  been  the  foremost  in  the  community, 
was  a  great  thing;  but  the  highest  a 
mortal  could  ever  aspire  to  was  to  be 
the  master  himself — the  richest,  the 
wisest,  and  the  most  powerful  man  in  the 
parish. 

Old  Ingmar  coming  up  to  the  girl 
tossed  one  of  her  whisks  high  in  the  air. 
Immediately  the  twigs  flew  in  all  direc- 
tions, one  landing  on  the  Christmas  table, 
another  on  the  bed  canopy. 


"Hey,  you  lass,"  laughed  old  Ingmar, 
"do  you  think  one  puts  up  with  such  like, 
when  bathing  at  Ingmar's-gard?"  "Or 
is  it  the  skin  you  are  too  tender-hearted 
about,  my  girl?" 

When  the  master  did  not  take  it  worse 
than  that,  she  plucked  up  courage  to  say 
that  she  was  well  able  to 
make  strong  enough  whisks, 
if  only  she  had  withes  to  bind 
them  with. 

"Must  get  you  some  then, 
lassie,"  said  old  Ingmar,  who 
was  in  a  particularly  good 
humor. 

Stepping  over  the  girl  with 
the  bucket,  he  paused  on  the 
doorstep  to  look  for  some- 
one he  could  send  to  fetch 
the  withes.  But  as  no  one 
seemed  at  libert}-,  he  meekly 
decided  to  go  himself.  Care- 
fully looking  round  to  see 
that  nobody  watched  him, 
he  slid  behind  the  stable  wall 
where  he  found  a  track  lead- 
ing into  the  woods.  He  did 
not  think  it  necessary  to  tell 
anyone  where  he  was  going, 
for  fear  that  his  sons  or  sons- 
in-law  might  take  it  into  their 
heads  to  dissuade  him.  And 
old  people  prefer  to  have  their 
own  way. 

He  cut  across  the  fields 
through  the  small  pine  plan- 
tation that  led  into  the  birch  copse,  and 
here,  turning  off  the  path,  he  waded 
through  snow  in  order  to  secure  a  couple 
of  year-old  shoots.  By  this  time  the  wind 
was  ready  for  what  it  had  prepared  the 
whole  day.  Having  torn  loose  the  snow 
from  the  clouds  it  came  sweeping  the 
woods  with  a  long  train  of  snowflakes. 

Old  Ingmar  was  just  stooping  down  to 
cut  a  sapling,  when  the  wind  with  its 
dazzling  load  tunously  drove  past  and  in 
its  violent  gyration  set  him  spinning  time 
after  time.  His  eyes  were  blinded  with 
snow. 

The  misfortune  was  that  Ingmar  was 
too  old.  In  his  young  days  a  snowstorm 
would  not  have  got  the  better  of  him. 
but  now  he  felt  as  dizzy  as  if  he  had 
been  swinging  'round  in  a  Christmas 
polska,  and  when  he  wished  to  return 
home  he  went  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Instead  of  taking  the  low  road  facing  the 
fields,  he  strayed  into  the  pine  forest.  The 
dark  was  swiftly  descending,  and  among 
the  young  trees  at  the  fringe  of  the  wood 
the  snowstorm  kept  up  its  battle  around 
him. 

The  old  fellow  was  aware  that  he  had 
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got  into  the  forest;  but.  as  fir  trees  also 
grew  on  this  side  of  the  birch  wood,  fac- 
ing the  farm,  he  did  not  at  once  reaHze 
his  mistake.  Ha%-ing  at  last  penetrated 
into  the  depths,  where  the  snowstorm  was 
not  felt  and  where  the  tree  trunks  grew 
taller  and  bulkier,  he  was  con\-inced  that 
he  had  lost  his  way?  and  became  anxious 
to  return  home. 

FELT  excited  when  he  stood  in  the 
midst  of  a  trackless  forest,  and  his 
hea^  was  not  clear  enough  to  guide  his 
step.s.  After  having  turned  first  in  one  di- 
rection and  then  in  another,  it  occurred  to 
him  to  retrace  his  own  footprints.  But  it 
had  become  too  dark  and  the  trees  captur- 
ing him  towered  higher  and  higher.  \Miat- 
ever  direction  he  took  he  feared  would 
onh"  earn.-  him  farther  away  from  the 
wood. 

It  was  as  if  he  had  been  bewitched  and 
some  spell  had  been  cast  on  him  that  he 
should  be  roaming  the  woods  the  whole 
night  and  not  be  in  time  for  the  bath. 
Although  he  reversed  his  cap  and  re-tied 
his  garter,  his  brain  remained  as  dulled 
as  before.  It  was  now  pitch  dark  and  he 
would  be  forced  to  remain  in  the  woods 
over  night. 

Leaning  against  a  fir  trunk  he  made  an 
effort  to  think  clearlv.  This  wood  he  knew 


intimately;  he  had  so  often  been  here  that 
he  ought  to  know  every  tree.  Here  as  a 
boy  he  had  tended  the  sheep;  he  had  set 
traps  for  game;  in  his  youth  he  had  helped 
to  cut  it  down  .  .  .  had  seen  it  felled  to  the 
ground  as  well  as  shooting  up  afresh.  .  .  . 
At  last  he  thought  that  he  knew  his  bear- 
ings and  that  if  he  took  such  and  such  a 
turn,  he  would  come  right,  but  he  was 
only  led  farther  astray.  Once  when  the 
ground  felt  firm  and  slippen,'  under  his 
feet  he  imagined  that  he  had  struck  a 
path  and  decided  to  follow  it — tor  a  road 
surelv  ought  to  lead  somewhere.  But  this 
one  led  into  some  pasture  land,  and  again 
he  was  defeated  by  the  snowstorm,  which 
here  had  free  play. 

It  was  enough  to  drive  the  old  man  to 
despair,  and  with  a  feeling  of  wretched- 
ness he  contemplated  death  in  the  wilder- 
ness. Beginning  to  get  tired,  he  otten  had 
to  sit  down  on  a  stone  to  rest.  Unfortu- 
nately this  made  him  sleepy,  and  he  knew 
that  if  he  tell  asleep  he  would  die  trom 
exposure.  So  on  and  on  he  walked — the 
only  thing  he  could  do  to  save  himself. 
But  all  of  a  sudden  the  temptation  to  rest 
became  so  strong  that  he  thought  it 
would  be  worth  it.  even  at  the  cost  of  his 
life. 

With  a  certain  pleasurable  feeling  he 
meditated  that  in  the  event  of  his  death 
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there  would  be  a  long  panegyric  over  him 
m  church.  He  recollected  the  beautiful 
words  the  old  dean  had  spoken  of  his 
father  and  no  doubt  he  would  get  his 
share. 

It  would  be  said  that  he  had  been 
the  owner  of  the  oldest  farm  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  what  an  honor  it  was 
to  come  of  such  a  distinguished  stock. 
And  of  course  something  would  be  said 
about  the  responsibility. 

Oh.  well!  the  responsibility  he  had 
always  been  conscious  of.  An  Ingmarsson 
had  to  hold  on  to  the  ver\-  last. 

Suddenly  it  came  to  him  with  a  shock 
that  it  would  not  be  to  his  credit  to  be 
found  frozen  to  death.  It  was  an  intoler- 
able thought,  so  he  rose  to  continue  his 
wandering.  After  having  been  sitting  still 
for  so  long,  drifts  of  snow  rolled  off  his  fur 
coat. 

Presently  he  sat  down  again,  dreaming, 
and  the  thought  of  death  became  sweeter 
to  him.  He  pictured  the  funeral  ^"ith  all 
the  honors  bestowed  upon  his  body.  .  .  . 
The  large  table  laid  in  the  banqueting 
hall;  the  dean  and  his  wife  in  the  seat  of 
honor;  the  alderman  vdth  his  white  frill 
spread  across  his  narrow  chest;  the 
mayor's  wife  parading  in  black  silk,  vnth 
a  gold  chain  twisted  several  times  round 
her  neck.  .  .  .  All  the  principal  rooms 


"Tlie  bear  came  rushing  at  fhem  out  of  his  lair,  and  zrithout  looking 
either  to  lejt  or  right,  went  straight  for  old  Ingmar  Ingmarsson  . . . .  " 
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would  be  swathed  in  white;  white  sheets 
drawn  across  the  windows;  white  cover- 
ings on  the  furniture.  The  road,  all  the 
wav  from  the  entrance  hall  to  the  church, 
strewn  Nvith  finely  chopped  fir. 

Baking  and  slaughter,  brewing  and 
washing,  two  weeks  before  the  funeral. .  .  . 
Twenty  cords  of  wood  burnt  up  in  a  fort- 
night. .  .  .  The  corpse  on  the  bier  in  the 
antechamber.  .  .  .  Smell  of  smoke  in  the 
hastily  heated-up  rooms.  .  .  .  Singing 
whilst  the  lid  was  screwed  on  the  silver- 
mounted  coffin.  .  .  .  The  whole  farm 
swarming  with  guests. 

ALL  the  %-illagers  would  be  busj-  with 
their  contributions;  all  the  church 
hats  brushed  up  for  the  occasion;  all  the 
brandy  drunk  up  at  the  feast  of  the 
mourners;  and  ever>"  road  and  pathway 
teeming  with  people,  as  at  a  fair. 

The  old  man  gave  a  start.  He  had 
caught  some  of  the  remarks  made  on  him. 
at  the  feast.  But  how  could  he  .perish 
like  that?''  asked  the  alderman,  *'^^"hat 
made  him  go  into  the  forest;"  To  which 
the  captain  had  replied,  that  in  all  prob- 
ability he  had  indulged  in  too  much 
Christmas  beer  and  brandy.  This  incited 
him  to  renewed  efforts.  The  Ingmarssons 
were  sober  people  and  it  should  not  be 
said  that  he  had  been  drunk  at  his  last 
hour. 

Having  arrived  at  the  top  of  the 
forest  where  the  ground  was  rock>%  his 
foot  got  trapped,  so  that  he  scarceh"  could 
free  himself,  and  bemoaning  his  fate  he 
felt  absolutely  done  for.  The  next  mo- 
ment he  collapsed  on  a  heap  of  brush- 
wood. It  was  soft  with  snow  and  there  was 
nothing  in  the  world  he  desired  more  than 
sleep. 

Slightly  disturbing  the  branches  he 
crept  under  cover  as  if  swept  by  an 
eiderdown.  In  turning  over  he  felt  some- 
thing soft  and  warm  l\"ing  beside  him. 
'Tt  must  be  a  bear  sleeping  here."  he 
thought. 

Although  he  felt  the  beast  stirring  and 
heard  it  sniff,  he  kept  still,  reflecting  that 
it  mattered  little  if  the  bear  should  eat 
him  up.  He  had  not  got  the  strength  to 
move  another  step — not  even  to  save  his 
life.  But  the  bear  was  not  going  to  dis- 
turb anyone  seeking  shelter  under  his 
roof  on  such  a  stormy  night.  He  simply 
moved  a  little  farther  away  in  order  to 
give  more  room  to  his  guest  and  was  soon 
heard  sleeping  with  an  even,  whizzing 
breath. 

TOURING  all  this  time,  they  had  not 
•■-^  had  much  enjoyment  down  on  the 
farm,  as  every  one  had  been  up  the  whole 
night  to  look  for  old  Ingmar.  At  first  the 
dwelling  house  and  outbuildings,  every- 
where, had  been  searched  from  top  to 
bottom;  then  inquiries  were  made  on  the 
neighboring  farms;  and  at  last  the  sons 
and  sons-in-law  went  far  and  wide  into 
the  fields  in  the  hope  of  finding  him. 
Torches,  kept  for  churchgoers  on  their 
way  to  early  service  on  Christmas  day. 
were  lit  and  carried  about,  in  a  raging 


snowstorm.  But  the  wind  had  covered 
up  every  trace  and  was  now  drowning 
their  shouts.  It  was  past  midnight  when 
they  realized  that  they  must  wait  until 
daylight,  if  there  was  any  possibility  of 
finding  him. 

In  the  fiirst  pale  dawn,  the  people  of 
Ingmar 's-gard  were  asrir,  and  the  men. 
lined  up  in  the  courtyard,  ready  to  depart 
into  the  woods.  Before  they  had  rime,  the 
old  housewife,  calling  them  into  the  li\-ing 
room,  in^^ted  them  to  sit  down  on  the  long 
benches  whilst  she  herself  sat  down  at  the 
table  to  read  out  of  the  Bible.  In  all 
humility,  looking  for  a  suitable  passage, 
she  came  to  the  story  of  the  man  who  on 
a  journey  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho  fell 
into  the  hands  of  thieves. 

She  read  in  a  drawling  sing-song  tone 
of  voice  of  the  one  in  distress  being  helped 


by  the  Good  Samaritan.  Sons  and  sons- 
in-law  wiere  all  gathered  around  and  they 
resembled  both  her  and  each  other.  They 
were  of  a  heavy  build,  with  plain,  aged- 
wise  faces,  reddish  hair,  freckled  com- 
plexions, and  Ught  blue  eyes  with  white 
lashes.  Their  sleepy  eyes  and  awkward 
movements  seemed  to  convey  that  life 
was  burdensome.  And  yet,  each  one  of 
them  bore  the  imprint  of  a  great  race;  an 
expression  of  superiority,  fully  appreci- 
ated by  themselves. 

Deeply  sighing  during  the  reading,  the 
Ingmars-sons  and  Ingmars-daughters 
asked  themselves  if  any  Samaritan  had 
found  the  master  and  taken  care  of  him. 
The  old  woman,  continuing  reading, 
came  to  the  question:  "\STio  was  now 
neighbor  to  the  man  that  fell  among 
thieves:"  when  the  door  was  pushed 
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open  and  old  Ingmar  strode  into  the 
room. 

"Mother!  Father's  here,"  said  one  of 
the  daughters,  and  it  was  never  read  out 
that  the  man's  neighbor  was  he  who  had 
shown  him  mercy. 

1ATER  in  the  day  the  old  wife  sat  in 
•'her  usual  place,  reading  her  Bible. 
She  was  alone,  for  the  women  had  gone  to 
church  and  the  men  were  out  bear- 
hunting  in  the  forest.  No  sooner  had 
Ingmar  satisfied  his  hunger  and  thirst 
before  he  took  his  sons  with  him  into  the 
forest,  for  it  is  a  man's  duty  to  kill  a 
bear  when  or  wherever  he  meets  with 
one.  It  would  never  do  to  let  him  off, 
because  sooner  or  later  he  will  taste 
blood,  and  will  then  neither  spare  man 
nor  beast. 

Since  their  departure,  the  old  house- 
wife, seized  by  some  foreboding,  had  taken 
to  reading.  She  read  the  portion  of  Scrip- 
ture from  which  the  sermon  had  been 
preached  in  church  that  morning,  but 
could  get  no  farther  than:  "Peace  on 
earth  and  good-will  toward  men."  With 
dim  eves  she  stared  at  these  words,  and 
deeply  sighing  at  intervals,  she  kept  on 
repeating  them,  after  having  finished 
reading. 

Her  eldest  son  on  entering  the  room 
softly  called  out:  "Mother!" 

Without  turning  her  eyes 
from  the  book,  she  asked: 
"Haven't  you  been  to  the 
forest.'*" — "Yes,"  he  said  in  a 
still  more  subdued  voice,  "I 
have  been  there." 

"Come  here,  that  I  can  see 
you,"  she  commanded.  When 
he  got  close  up,  she  noticed 
that  he  was  trembling;  and  in 
order  to  steady  his  hands  he 
gripped  the  edge  of  the  table. 
"Have  you  shot  the  bear.''" 
she  asked  again.  He  could 
only  answer  by  shaking  his 
head. 

The  old  woman  rose,  and 
did  what  she  had  not  done 
since  her  son  was  a  child.  She 
patted  his  cheek  and  em- 
braced him.  Sitting  beside 
him  with  his  hand  in  hers, 
she  said:  "Now  tell  me  what 
has  happened,  my  boy!" 

He  recognized  the  caress 
which  had  comforted  him 
when  as  a  small  boy  he  had 
been  helpless  or  unhappy, 
and  was  now  touched  to  tears. 
"Something  has  happened  to  father,  I  can 
see,"  she  said. 

"Yes,  but  it's  worse  than  that,"  he 
sobbed.  The  man,  breaking  down  alto- 
gether, had  lost  control  over  his  voice. 
At  last  he  pointed  with  his  broad  fingers 
to  the  passage  she  had  just  been  reading: 
"  Peace  on  earth." 

"Has  it  any  connection?"  she  asked. 

"Yes." — "Has  it  to  do  with  Christmas 
peace?" — "Yes." — "You  meant  to  carry 
out  a  wicked  act,  this  morning?" — Yes." 


— "And  God  has  punished  us?" — "God 
has  punished  us." 

At  last  she  found  out  what  had  actually 
happened.  They  had  found  their  way  to 
the  bear's  lair,  and  when  near  enough 
to  see  the  heap  of  brushwood,  they 
had  stopped  to  get  their  guns  into  po- 
sition. 

But  before  this  was  accomplished,  the 
bear  came  rushing  at  them  out  of  his  lair, 
and  without  looking  either  to  left  or  right, 
went  straight  for  old  Ingmar  Ingmarsson 
and  felled  him  with  a  blow  on  the  head, 
as  by  a  stroke  of  lightning.  Nobody 
else  was  touched  by  the  bear,  who, 
bursting  past  them,  disappeared  into  the 
forest. 

IN  THE  afternoon  Ingmar  Ingmarsson's 
wife  and  son  drove  to  the  deanery  in 
order  to  announce  the  death.  The  son  was 
spokesman,  whilst  his  mother  listened 
with  as  immobile  a  face  as  if  it  had  been 
carved  in  stone. 

The  dean,  seated  in  a  big  armchair  at 
his  writing  table,  with  his  books  before 
him,  had  noted  down  the  death.  He  had 
been  rather  slow  about  it,  as  he  wanted  to 
gain  time  to  think  over  what  to  say  to 
the  widow  and  her  son,  for  this  was  not  an 
ordinary  case. 

Although  the  son  in  a  straightforward 
manner  had  related  all  the  circumstances. 


'''fVhen  she  got  close  up,  she 
noticed  thai  he  ivas  trembling" 


the  dean  wished  to  know  how  they 
viewed  the  matter  themselves.  They 
were  such  extraordinary  people,  these 
Ingmars! 

"We  wish  to  tell  the  dean  that  we  don't 
want  any  special  tribute  paid  to  father  at 
the  service,"  said  the  son.  Pushing  his  spec- 
tacles higher  up  on  his  forehead,  the  dean 
glanced  searchingly  at  the  woman;  but, 
remaining  as  immobile  as  before,  she 
merely  sat  there  twiddling  her  pocket 
handkerchief. 
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"We  shall  bury  him  on  a  week  day," 
continued  the  son. 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  the  dean  astounded 
by  the  news.  Old  Ingmar  was  to  be  de- 
posited into  the  earth  without  anyone's 
knowing.  No  churchgoers  should  gather 
round  to  watch  the  ceremony  when  he 
was  carried  to  the  grave. 

"No  feast  for  the  mourners  will  be 
held.  We  have  informed  the  neighbors,  so 
that  they  won't  have  to  bring  any  pro- 
visions." 

"Yes,  yes";  the  dean  could  think  of 
nothing  else  to  say.  He  knew  what  these 
people  were  depriving  themselves  of,  be- 
cause he  had  seen  how  much  comfort  this 
outward  show  had  given  to  widows  and 
fatherless  children. 

"There  is  to  be  no  funeral  procession; 
only  myself  and  my  brothers." 

The  dean  turned  appealingly  to  the 
old  woman.  He  wondered  if  she  really 
agreed  to  all  this,  and  if  the  son  expressed 
her  wishes;  why  she  sat  there,  per- 
mitting herself  to  be  robbed  of  what 
must  have  been  to  her  more  precious  than 
silver  and  gold. 

"There  is  to  be  no  tolling  of  bells  ...  no 
silver  plates  on  the  coffin.  Mother  and 
I  wish  to  have  it  so,  but  we  want  the  dean 
to  know,  to  find  out  if  he  thinks  we  are 
doing  father  an  injustice." 

The  widow  now  joined  in:  "Yes,  that's 
it,  we  just  wanted  to  have  the 
dean's  opinion." 

As  the  dean  kept  silent, 
the  woman  continued  more 
fervently:  "It's  like  this, 
dean.  Had  my  husband 
offended  against  his  king  or 
country,  or  had  I  even  had 
to  cut  him  down  from  the 
gallows,  he  should  still  have 
been  given  an  honorable 
funeral,  like  his  fathers  be- 
fore him,  for  the  Ingmars  are 
not  afraid  of,  nor  need  they 
stand  aside  for,  anyone.  But 
at  Christmas  God  has  set 
peace  between  man  and 
beast,  and  the  poor  bear  kept 
His  commandment,  and  we 
broke  it;  therefore  we  are 
under  God's  judgment.  That 
is  why  it  wouldn't  do  for  us 
to  put  up  a  grand  show  and 
carry  on  as  if  nothing  was 
amiss." 

"What  you  say  is  right," 
said    the   dean,   "and  you 
must  do  as  you  think  best." 
And  he  added,  perhaps 
most  to  himself,  "The  Ingmars  are  great 
people." 

At  these  words  the  old  woman  drew 
herself  up,  and  to  the  dean  she  appeared 
symbolic  of  her  race.  He  understood  the 
reason  why  these  melancholy,  tongue- 
tied  people  for  centuries  past  had  been 
leaders  of  the  parish. 

"  It  behooves  the  Ingmarssons  to  set  the 
people  a  good  example,"  she  said.  "It 
is  for  us  to  humble  ourselves  before 
God." 
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M  ater  colors  by  Gratiane  de  Gardi- 
lanne  and  Elizabeth  Whitney  Mofat, 
selected  from  a  collection  of  three 
hundred  paintings  of  regional  French 
peasant  costumes  of  the  eighteenth 
and  nineteenth  centuries,  in  the  Met- 
ropolitan Museitjn  of  Art 

'  J^^HE  stor\-book  quality  of  these  old-time 
costumes  imbues  them  with  a  holiday  feel- 
ing akin  to  Christmas  time,  the  season  when 
customs  and  traditions  of  other  da\'s  hold  sway 
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MARK  D'^NIF!*;,  ARCHITKCT  AND  LANDSCAPE  ARCHITFCT 


PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  E.  M.  PRATT 


This  balconied  terrace  overlooks  the  Pacific.  The  steps,  zvith  risers  of 
Mexican  decorated  tile,  give  guests  access  to  a  patio  planted  jor  their 
special  delight  zvith  fiowers  keyed  in  color  to  the  royal  purple  of 
Pleroma  splendens 


AN    ANDALUSIAN    FARMHOUSE    IN  CALIFORNIA 


THE     RESIDENCE    OF    MARK     DANIELS.    ESQ..    AT    SANTA  MONICA 
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Above.  In  the  main  patio  the  soft  white  oj  plaster 
and  the  orange-tinged  red  oj  hand-made  rooj  tile 
blend  harmoniously  with  the  artfully  selected  colors 
of  growing  things 


Left.  A  glimpse  through  the  main  entrance  to  the 
patio  beyond.  A  giant  strelitzia  guards  this  en- 
trance, and  the  approach  to  the  house  is  past  a 
grove  of  citrus  fruits  in  many  varieties 
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A  gay  holiday  air  is 
given  this  charming 
French  drawing  room 
by  the  clever  handling 
of  the  decorations,  that 
are  made  a  part  of  the 
picture  without  strik- 
ing a  too-insistent  note. 
Swags  of  laurel  leaves 
in  a  rope  design,  ac- 
cented here  and  there 


with  red  poinsettias, 
were  festooned  across 
the  windows,  and  to 
carry  out  the  eighteenth 
century  feeling  of  the 
room  were  suspended 
around  the  walls  like 
a  frieze,  culminating 
in  an  architectural 
treatment  over  the 
mantelpiece 


ADORNING   THE   HOUSE    FOR  CHRISTMAS 

A  delightful  departure  from  the  usual  holiday  decorations 


PIERRE     DUTEL,  Decorator 


The  Christmas  Spiders 

by  ALICE  VAN  LEER  CARRICK 


INTHE  Black  Forest  it  befell,  long  and 
long  ago;  so  distant  in  the  past  is  the 
Christmas  Eve  when  the  gray  little 
spiders  spun  their  maze  of  webs  that 
nobody  living  to-day,  not  even  the  oldest 
goodwives,  nodding  in  chimney  corners, 
remember  that  magic,  holy  night  except 
as  a  far-away  and  beautiful  legend.  No- 
where else  in  the  world,  I  think,  are  such 
charming  tales  told  as  in  this  enchanted 
wood :  here  Rapunzel  lets  down  her  rope  of 
golden  hair;  Frau  Holde,  best  of  fairy 
housekeepers,  shakes  her  floating  feather- 
beds  over  the  earth,  and  courteous  maid- 


Illustrations  by  Guy  Edgar  Fry 

ens  are  enriched  with  doweries  of  dia- 
monds, pearls,  and  roses. 

To-day  nodding  grandames  tell  these 
tales  to  eager  children  who  listen,  wide- 
eyed,  just  as  little  Conrad  did  when  his 
mother's  mother's  mother  told  him  of  the 
Wild  Huntsmen  who  swept  through  the 
Forest  at  night,  and  of  the  Water  Nixie's 
daughters  who  were  drifting  water  lilies 
by  day,  and  dancing  princesses  of  splen- 
dor by  night.  But,  most  of  all,  he  loved  the 
Christmas  legends:  stories  of  the  silver 
bell  that  rang  its  chimes  deep  in  the  castle 
well  on  that  wonderous  night,  and  how 


all  the  animals,  when  midnight  came, 
knelt  in  their  stalls  in  worship,  and  talked 
with  the  tongues  of  Christians,  and  of  the 
dear  Christ  Child  who  came  so  softly  after 
all  the  household  slept,  and  blessed  the 
spreading,  candle-trimmed  tree. 

AH,  CHRISTMAS  was  such  a  marvel- 
ous time!  It  began  with  Nikolaiistag 
when  the  old  saint  brought  sweets  and 
toys  for  good  children,  and  switches  and 
ashes  for  naughty  ones,  and  good  counsel 
for  everybody;  and  Conrad,  confident  of 
virtue  rewarded,  put  out  his  wooden  shoes 
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to  be  filled  with  presents.  And  then  there 
were  the  happy,  busy  weeks  when  the  an- 
cient gray  marketplace  was  piled  high  w^ith 
forest  firs,  and  all  the  houses  steamed  with 
the  tempting  fragrance  of  plum  cakes, 
and  spicy  cookies  cut  out  in  the  shapes 
of  odd  little  men  and  strange,  fantastic 
beasts,  and  the  magic  bread,  which,  mois- 
tened with  Christmas  dew,  kept  all  ill- 
luck  from  the  threshold.  Everything  was 
a  pleasant  bustle;  nuts  must  be  gilded, 
apples  polished  till  their  rosy  cheeks 
shone,  and  bundles  of  small  tapers,  later 
to  sparkle  on  green  branches,  earthly 
syrribols  of  the  blessed  Christmas  sky, 
be  laid  away  in  gleaming  brass  candle 
boxes. 

.  And,  last  and  best  and  most  touching  to 
all  those  who  love  this  great  festival  ot 
childhood,  was  the  Cradle  Rocking, 
young  and  old  trooping  to  the  garlanded 
church  on  Christmas  Eve,  gentle  and 
simple  alike,  the  lord  from  the  manor,  and 
the  peasant  from  the  field,  together  join- 
ing hands  and  circling  round  the  creche 
while  they  sang,  "Let  us  rock  the  Child, 
and  bow  our  hearts  before  the  crib.  Let 
us  delight  our  spirits,  and  bless  the  Child; 
sweet  little  Jesu,  sweet  little  Jesu!" 


JUST  one  small  shadow  there  was  for  the 
little,  loving  Conrad.  Why  could  not 
the  animals  come  to 

church,  too;  the  faithful,   

dumb  friends  who  toiled  for 
them  every  day,  and  spoke 
just  once  a  year  on  that 
magic  midnight.^  Surely, 
this  was  their  time,  and 
had  not,  long  ago,  the  gen- 
tle Saint  Francis,  he  who 
befriended  all  li\'ing 
things,  led  ox  and  ass  up 
to  the  manger-cradle,  and 
let  them  have  their  part 
in  this  holy  festival.?  If  he 
could  have  his  way  even 
the  spiders  should  see  the 
Christmas  Tree !  For  it  was 
well  known  that  when  the 
family  were  sound  asleep, 
and  before  the  Christ 
Child  descended  from 
Heaven  to  bless  the  spark- 
ling fir,  all  the  house-ani- 
mals ran  in  to  look  and 
admire,  and  then  stole 
back,  and  talked  about  it 
to  each  other  as  the  clocks 
chimed  midnight.  All  but 
the  poor  little  spiders! 
They  never  were  allowed 
to  come,  for  a  house  must 
shine  with  cleaning  for 
Christmas;  dark  floors  be 
rubbed  with  wax  till  they 
gleamed,  copper  pots  and 
pans  scrubbed  to  a  rosy 
glow,  everything  ranged  in 
its  place,  webs  swept  down 
from  beam  and  rafter,  and 
the  busy  spiders  driven 
from  every  cranny  into  the 
winter  cold  without. 


As  Conrad  walked  home  from  church 
across  the  whitened  fields,  old  carols  still 
singing  through  his  mind,  he  thought  how 
warm  and  cozy  the  cottage  looked  with 
its  pointed  gables,  the  stork's  nest  drifted 
deep  with  snow,  its  timbers  carved  with 
quaint  mottoes  and  the  yellow  gleam  of 
candles  that  lit  the  small-paned  leaden 
lattices,  and  he  sighed  as  he  said  to  him- 
self, "For  the  Christ  Child  we  must  always 
be  ready,  and  cobwebs,  as  my  mother 
says,  doubtless  are  dusty  gray  things, 
unfitting  for  Him  to  look  at;  but  to-night 
I  shall  ask  Him  in  my  prayers  if  once, 
only  once,  the  spiders  may  come  to  see  the 
beautiful  tree." 

PERHAPS  it  was  just  a  dream,  but  an- 
cient legend  tells  it  for  truth.  When  the 
chimes  were  ringing  out  midnight  Conrad 
woke  with  a  start,  murmuring  drowsily. 
"Now  all  the  animals  in  the  world  are 
talking  to  each  other  just  as  we  do."  And 
then  he  heard  a  gentle  push  at  the  door, 
and  in  walked  the  great  watchdog,  and 
after  him  trotted  Madam  Gray  Fur  and 
her  tiny  kitten.  "A  noble  Tree  has  our 
mistress  decked  this  year,"  said  he.  "To- 
morrow it  will  gleam  with  candles  like 
the  stars  in  the  Christmas  sky."  But  the 
mother  cat  was  admonishing  her  small 
son;  "Touch  not  the  shining  nuts  with 


"As  Conrad  walked  home  from  church  .  ...  he  thought  hozv  u-arm 
and  cozy  the  cottage  looked  with  its  pointed  gables  ....  and  the 
yellow  gleam  of  candles  that  lit  the  small-paned  leaden  lattices" 
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thy  paw,  Schatz,"  she  purred,  "They 
are  hung  in  honor  of  the  dear  Christ 
Child." 

"The  nuts  are  as  golden  as  our  wings," 
chirped  the  canaries  from  their  painted 
cages;  and  the  little  mice,  scampering 
boldly  from  their  hiding  places  (for  on 
the  Holy  Eve  there  in  nothing  to  fear) 
cried,  "Some  of  those  fine  sugar  plums 
will  roll  down  our  holes  when  Christ- 
mas is  done,  and  then  we,  too,  shall 
feast!" 

And  last,  softly  as  the  May  wind  in  a 
young  birch  grove,  came  the  scurrying  of 
a  myriad  little  feet,  and  out  from  every- 
where ran  countless  gray  spiders.  "The 
Christ  Child  has  heard  my  Christmas 
prayer,"  Conrad  cried  in  delight,  "He  has 
called  the  house  spiders  in  from  the  snow 
to  see  our  Tree."  Quickly  the  spiders 
hurried  to  the  glittering  fir,  climbing  from 
branch  to  branch,  and  because  they  were 
very  inquisitive  they  stopped  to  examine 
every  gilded  nut  and  rosy  apple,  and  be- 
cause they  were  very  industrious  they 
spun  their  threads  without  ceasing  until 
the  whole  tree  was  wrapped  in  dingy  webs. 
The  red  cheeks  of  the  apples  were  blurred 
to  dimness,  the  nuts  no  longer  twinkled 
and  winked;  even  the  great  star  at  the 
top  seemed  struggling  to  pierce  a  drift  of 
gray  clouds.  "Oh,  you  wicked  spiders," 
said  the  little  boy  dis- 
mayed. "  Do  you  not  know 
that  the  children  will  weep 
with  grief  on  Christmas 
morning;  have  you  not 
seen  my  mother  working 
that  it  might  be  beautiful 
and  bright  for  the  Christ 
Child.?"  How  can  He  bless 
it  now.?"  Suddenly  a  radi- 
ant light,  softly  splendid, 
lovelier  than  sun  or  moon 
or  star  shine,  filled  the 
whole  house,  and  the  webs 
no  longer  were  gray  and 
dusty,  but  gleamed  like 
festoons  of  fine  silver  and 
gold.  The  light  faded 
slowly,  and  Conrad 
slept. 


IN  THE  sunshine  of 
Christmas  Day  the 
Tree  glittered  braver  than 
ever.  "Angels'  hair,  it  is 
angels'  hair  that  the  Christ 
Child  has  brought  us," 
sang  the  children  as  they 
danced  about  it.  Would 
that  we,  also,  had  been 
there!  But  two  things  I 
surely  know;  that  never 
again  were  spiders  swept 
out  of  doors  on  Christmas 
Eve,  and  that,  to-day,  we 
still  hang  gleaming  strands 
of  gold  and  silver  on  our 
trees  in  honor  of  the  gen- 
tle Christ  Child  who  loved 
all  living  things,  and 
showed  compassion  even 
to  the  small  gray  spiders. 
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^^Lady  Priscilla  ffallozves  walked 
out  into  the  snow" 


An  Ultra-modern  Melodrama 


Wherein  "love  conquers  all" 
by  A.  J.  TALBOT 
Illustrations  b\  Arthur  Watts 


IT  WAS  Christmas  Eve,  and  dr\' 
powdery  snow  like  fine  star  dust 
drifted  across  the  moonlight  on  to 
the  glistening  landscape.  Never,  perhaps, 
had  Glebe  Castle,  ancestral  seat  of  the 
Duke  of  Loamshire,  looked  down  on  more 
seasonable  weather  for  the  time  of  the 
year. 

Within,  by  the  merrv^  blaze  of  the  yule 
logs,  many  of  the  house  party  were  fore- 
gathered early  to  drink  cocktails.  And  a 
witty  and  gifted  gathering  it  was!  It 
included  Lady  Elsie  Tr\  ppe — a  bohemian 
of  nineteen  summers  with  two  days' 
stubble  on  her  neck — the  well-known  com- 
mentator on  problems  of  the  day  in  the 
Sunday  Press.  There  was  the  debonair 
Lord  Ouze  who  (as  his  press  agent  had 
carelessly  allowed  it  to  leak  out)  wrote 
plays  under  the  pseudonym  of  "Edward 
Bulger";  by  his  side  was  the  Hon.  Edith 
Sangzure  who  (through  a  similar  slip 
on  the  part  of  her  press  agent)  was  known 
to  be  none  other  than  Lottie  Haynes, 
specialty  dancer;  and  in  either  ingle- 
nook  sat  Lady  Helen  and  Lady  Sydney 


Cul-de-Sac,  whose  press  agent  likewise 
had  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag  and  identi- 
fied them  with  the  Baby  Sisters  in  "She's 
My  Cutie." 

Through  all  the  persiflage  and  badinage 
it  was  noticeable  that  they  were  endeav- 
ouring to  make  the  one  commoner  of 
the  gathering  feel  quite  at  his  ease.  This 
was  Mr.  Maurice  Goldenstone,  of  huge 
influence  in  film-  and  theatre-land. 

Goldenstone's  attention,  however,  kept 
wandering  to  where  the  rosy-cheeked, 
white-haired  Dowager  Duchess  of  Wur- 
zel  sat  frigidly  antipathetic  to  the  general 
flippancy,  for  nestling  against  her  in  the 
half-light,  Goldenstone  saw  the  sedate 
little  figure  of  the  Dowager's  grand- 
niece.  Lady  Priscilla,  the  daughter  of  the 
house. 

Lady  Priscilla  ffallowes  was  the  only 
child  of  the  Duke  of  Loamshire.  There  was 
an  Old-World,  lavender  charm  about  her 
which  modern  fashions  could  not  suppress. 
Her  tightly  rolled  "shells"  seemed  to 
be  shrinking  from  the  scissors  and  the 
razor;  and  with  a  light  wrap  she  cen- 


sored, to  some  extent,  the  indiscretions 
of  her  modish  evening  dress.  For  some 
time  she  had  been  sitting  in  pained  silence 
because  a  prim  contribution  of  hers  to 
the  general  conversation  had  encouraged 
Lord  Ouze  to  try  out — with  enormous 
success — an  epigram  from  his  play  on  the 
stocks,  "Why  does  the  word  'ladylike' 
make  one  think  of  red  flannel  camisoles.'" 

Suddenly,  she  became  aware  of  Gold- 
enstone reminding  her  of  a  promise  to 
show  him  the  famous  Loamshire  tapes- 
tries— the  last  of  the  Glebe  Castle  art 
treasures;  and  glad  of  an  excuse  to  get 
away  from  the  hectic  atmosphere,  she 
led  him  out  of  the  room.  But  before  they 
had  gone  very  far,  Goldenstone  seized  her 
hand  impulsively. 

"Lady  Priscilla,"  he  said,  hoarsely,  "I 
am  a  man  of  few  words.  I  love  vou.  Will 


you  marrv  me 


Lady  Priscilla  endeavoured  to  freeze 
him  with  a  glance. 

"Say  the  little  word  'Yes,'"  he  con- 
tinued, trying  to  get  her  other  hand  as 
well,  "and  m\-  love  shall  raise  you  to 


the  stars.  You  shall  play  the  ^ 
lead  in  a  film  of  my  own  di-  ' 
recting." 

"I  wonder  you  don't  suggest 
revTie!"  she  said  icily. 

"Your  lightest  \\-lsh,"  he  re 
plied  simply,  "is  my  command. 
A  leg  show  it  shall  be — I  vriW 
have  special  items  written  tor 
you,  Lady  Priscilla.  in  'I  see 
You're  Back. 

"Oh,  how  I  hate  you!"  she 
cried,  rushing  from  the  place. 
She  was  still  greatly  agitated 
when  she  ran  into  her  mother, 
the  Duchess  of  Loamshire. 

"Ah,  Priss}-/'  said  the 
Duchess.  "  I  was  looking  for 
you.  Your  father  wants  to  speak 
to  you." 

"If  it's  about  Mr.  Golden- 
stone  "  Priscilla  began  ner- 
vously. 

"Oh.  has  he  spoken  already.'"' 
interrupted  the  Duchess,  rapidly 
shepherding  Priscilla  toward  the 
library.  "What  a  relief  to  your  poor 
father,  for  you  know,  darling,  landed 
property  is  frightfully  sticky,  and  we 
simply  don't  know  which  way  to  turn.  But 
I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Goldenstone — or  I 
suppose  I  must  say.  Maurice,  now — will 
do  the  handsome  thing." 

"But.  Mother  " 

"Don't  apologize  for  him.  Prissy  .  .  . 
perhaps  he's  not  quite  .  .  .  but  there.  I'm 
sure  he's  kind.  \\hy.  already  he  has  halt- 
promised  to  feature  me  in  the  next  Go!d- 
bug-Bosky  super  film.  " 

With  this  they  entered  the  library 
where  the  Duke  ot  Loamshire  was  pacing 
nervously  up  and  down 

"Hilar>-."  cried  the  Duchess,  with 
something  approaching  a  cheer.  "  It's  all 
right.  Maurice  has  already  spoken." 

"Maurice.'"  queried  the  Duke.  "Oh. 
yes,  of  course;  Goldenstone!  Er — Mau- 
rice. Quite.  Splendid,  splendid." 

"But  I  keep  trying  to  tell  you — I've 
refused  him."  said  Lady  Priscilla. 

"Refused  him!"  gasped  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  in  unison,  the  latter  continuing. 
".And  may  one  ask  why.'" 

"  Because  my  heart  is  another's.  I  love 
Earl  de  Mayne." 

"A  beggarly  lord  of  the  manor," 
groaned  the  Duke,  helping  himself  to 
brandy.  "  Be  frank  with  me — is  it  defi- 
nitely a  case,  or  is  it  just  on  appro.?" 

"I  don't  think  I  quite  understand." 
replied  Lady  Priscilla.  drawing  herself 
to  her  tull  height.  "I  love  him  as  I  be- 
lieve he  loves  me.  but  we  are.  of  course, 
not  to  be  afiianced  until  he  has  asked  vour 
consent." 

"Well."  rejoined  the  Duke,  smiling 
inwardly  at  her  naivete,  "he  won't  get  it. 
So  you  can  make  a  start  to-night  in  learn- 
ing to  love  Maurice." 

"I  shall  never  wed  any  but  Earl  de 
Mayne." 

"Don't  be  so  ridiculous,  child."  blurted 
out  the  Duchess.  "How  do  you  suppose 
you  are  going  to  live " 


'Sav  the  little  word  'Y^s' 


"  I  shall  try  to  be  an  ornament  to  Earl 
de  Mayne's  station  in  life,  to  grace  his 
board,  to  win  the  affection  of  his  ten- 
ants— —  " 

"She  wants  to  be  a  Lady  Bountiful." 
tittered  the  Duchess,  sirtmg  down  help- 
lessly. "Positively  paleolithic!" 

".Mav  I  remind  you,"  retorted  Lady 
Priscilla.  "that  for  three  centuries  the  two 
tamilies  have  been  trying  to  arrange  such 
an  alliance  so  that  the  De  Mayne  and  the 
Glebe  estates  could  be  joined.'" 

"Two  hearts  that  beat  as  one,"  said 
the  Duke,  banteringly.  "two  mortgages 
to  bleed  in  unison."  Then,  in  a  changed 
tone:  "To  come  back  to  earth,  Priscilla, 
I  desire  you  to  marry — er — Maurice. 
He  s  a  steady  fellow  who  has  hardly  ever 
been  divorced,  and  he  will  put  us  all  on 
our  feet.  If  you  play  your  cards  properly 
you  ought  to  be  able  to  dig  yourself  in 
on  the  films  or  the  stage  between  the 
registry  office  and  the  decree  nisi.  " 

"My  heart  is  another's." 

"That's  no  reason  why  you  should 
be  selfish.  Think  of  others.  Maurice  has 
already  as  good  as  promised  to  rent 
Glebe  Castle  at  my  figure  tor  some  his- 
torical films.  And  he  hinted  at  finding 
a  part  for  me  in  Douglas  Mix's  new 
film.  "The  Knights  of  the  Round 
Table." 

"^ou!  You!  Oh.  don't  go  into  the  films. 
Daddy,"  wailed  Lady  Priscilla  from  her 
heart. 

"You  never  know.  Prissy,"  said  the 
Duke  smugly,  "and  when  you  accept 
-Maurice  I  shall  expect  hmi  to  cast  me  as 
King  .\rthur." 

Lady  Priscilla  burst  into  peals  of  hys- 
terical mirth. 

"Stop  that!"  raved  the  incensed  Duke. 
"It's  time  we  came  to  the  ptiint.  \^  ill 
you.  or  won't  you,  marry  Maurice  Gol- 
denstone?" 
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"Never!"  she  replied  with  a 
stamp  of  her  little  foot. 

"Then  no  longer  shall  my 
castle  shelter  an  unnatural 
child.  Go!  And  while  I  live 
never  more  cross  my  moat. 
Never  let  your  shadow  darken 
my  portcullis  again." 

Later,  the  cloaked  figure  of 
Lady  Priscilla  fFallowes  went 
sadly  down  the  old  oak  stair- 
case for  the  last  time.  As  she 
crossed  the  hall  a  figure  came 
toward  her  with  great  dignity. 
It  was  the  Dowager  Duchess 
of  Wurzel.  ever}-  inch  a  Dow- 
ager, ever}-  inch  a  Duchess. 

"You  are  in  trouble,  dear 
Priscilla."  she  said  in  her  clear 
tones.  "I  don't  know  the 
rights  and  wrongs  as  I'm  a 
little  hard  of  hearing,  but  who- 
ever it  may  be.  don't  give 
him  up  if  you  love  him.  There's 
no  pleasing  this  family.  WTien 
these  snowy  tresses  were  raven,  they 
tried  to  come  between  me  and  Lord 
Robert  just  because  I  was  in  the  Empire 
ballet.  But  your  great-uncle  Robert  was 
true  blue,  and  to  be  worthy  of  him 
and  his  family  I  went  in  for  refinement. 
Refinement  zcas  refinement  in  the 
eighties!  I  never  did  the  splits  after  we 
were  engaged,  and — once  we  were  mar- 
ried— I  wouldn't  kick  his  gibus  off  his 
head  as  he  loved  me  to  do.  Well  dear, 
I  keep  rambling  on  and  you  want  to  be 
going.  So,  good-bye!  And  remember, 
love  conquers  all.  " 

The  Dowager  accompanied  her  fare- 
well kiss  with  a  packet  ot  sandwiches 
and  a  jeweled  flask  of  port.  And  so.  to 
the  sounds  of  the  Black  Bottom  from  the 
Castle  mingling  with  the  old  church 
bells  from  the  village  below.  Lady  Pris- 
cilla fFallowes  walked  out  into  the  snow. 


•Go.'" 
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"It  looks  like  the  snow-maker's  ke:n  holdin  back, 
an  turned  the  whole  winter  supply  loose  at  once" 


A  Savage  Santa  Glaus 


TALKIN'  about  Christmas,"  said 
Bedrock,  as  we  smoked  in  his  cabin 
after  supper,  an'  the  wind  howled 
as  it  sometimes  can  on  a  blizzardy  De- 
cember night,  "puts  me  in  mind  of  one  I 
spent  in  the  '6o's.  Me  an'  a  feller  named 
Jake  Mason,  but  better  knowed  as  Bea- 
ver, is  trappin'  an'  prospectin'  on  the  head 
of  the  Porcupine.  We've  struck  some 
placer,  but  she's  too  cold  to  work  her. 
The  snow's  drove  all  the  game  out  of  the 
country,  an'  barrin'  a  few  beans  and  some 
flour,  we're  plumb  out  of  grub,  so  we  de- 
cide we'd  better  pull  our  freight  before 
we're  snowed  in. 

"The  winter's  been  pretty  open  till 
then,  but  the  day  we  start  there's  a  storm 
breaks  loose  that  skins  everything  I  ever 
seed.  It  looks  like  the  snow-maker's  been 
holdin'  back,  an'  turned  the  whole  winter 
supply  loose  at  once.  Cold.''  Well,  it  would 
make  a  polar  bear  hunt  cover. 

"About  noon  it  lets  up  enough  so  we 
can  see  our  pack-hosses.  We're  joggin' 
along  at  a  good  gait,  when  old  Baldy,  our 
lead  pack-hoss,  stops  an'  swings  'round  in 
the  trail,  bringin'  the  other  three  to  a 
stand.  His  whinner  causes  me  to  raise  my 
head,  an'  lookin'  under  my  hat  brim,  I'm 
plenty  surprised  to  see  an  old  log  shack 
not  ten  feet  to  the  side  of  the  trail. 

"'I  guess  we'd  better  take  that  cayuse's 
advice,'  says  Beaver,  pintin'  to  Baldy, 
who's  got  his  ears  straightened,  lookin' 
at  us  as  much  as  to  say:  'What  am  I 
packin'  fer  Pilgrims;  or  don't  you  know 
enough  to  get  in  out  of  the  weather.?  It 
looks  like  you'd  loosen  these  packs.'  So, 
takin'  Baldy's  hunch,  we  unsaddle. 
"This  cabin's  mighty  ancient.  It's  been 
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two  rooms,  but  the  ridge-pole  on  the 
rear  one's  rotted  an'  let  the  roof  down. 
The  door's  wide  open  an'  hangs  on  a 
wooden  hinge.  The  animal  smell  I  get  on 
the  inside  tells  me  there  ain't  no  humans 
lived  there  for  many's  the  winter.  The 
floor's  strewn  with  pine  cones  an'  a  few 
scattered  bones,  showin'  it's  been  the 
home  of  mountain-rats  an'  squirrels. 
Takin'  it  all  'n  all,  it  ain't  no  palace,  but, 
in  this  storm,  it  looks  mighty  snug,  an' 
when  we  get  a  blaze  started  in  the  fire- 
place an'  the  beans  goin'  it's  comfortable. 

"The  door  to  the  back's  open,  an'  by 
the  light  of  the  fire  I  can  see  the  roof 
hangin'  down  V-shaped,  leavin'  quite  a 
little  space  agin  the  wall.  Once  I  had  a 
notion  of  walkin'  in  an'  prospectin'  the 
place,  but  there's  somethin'  ghostly  about 
it  an'  I  change  my  mind. 

"When  we're  roUin'  in  that  night.  Bea- 
ver asks  me  what  day  of  the  month  it  is. 

"Tf  I'm  right  on  my  dates,'  says  I, 
'this  is  the  evenin'  the  kids  hang  up  their 
socks.' 

'"The  hell  it  is,'  says  he.  'Well,  here's 
one  camp  Santy'll  probably  overlook. 
We  ain't  got  no  socks  nor  no  place  to  hang 
'em,  an'  I  don't  think  the  old  boj^'d  savvy 
our  foot-rags.'  That's  the  last  I  remember 
till  I'm  waked  up  along  in  the  night  by 
somethin'  monkeyin'  with  the  kettle. 

"  If  it  wasn't  fer  a  snufBin'  noise  I  could 
hear,  I'd  a-tuk  it  fer  a  trade-rat,  but  with 
this  noise  it's  no  guess  with  me,  an'  I 
call  the  turn  aU  right,  'cause  when  I  take 
a  peek,  there,  humped  between  me  an' 
the  fire,  is  the  most  robust  silvertip  I  ever 
see.  In  size,  he  resembles  a  load  of  hay. 
The  fire's  down  low,  but  there's  enough 


light  to  give  me  his  outline.  He's  humped 
over,  busy  with  the  beans,  snifflin'  an' 
whinin'  pleasant,  like  he  enjoys  'em.  I 
nudged  Beaver  easy,  an'  whispers:  'Santy 
Claus  is  here.' 

"  He  don't  need  but  one  look. '  Yes,'  says 
he,  reachin'  for  his  Henry,  'but  he  ain't 
brought  nothin'  but  trouble,  an'  more'n  a 
sock  full  of  that.  You  couldn't  crowd  it 
into  a  wagon-box.' 

"This  whisperin'  disturbs  Mr.  Bear,  an' 
he  straightens  up  till  he  near  touches  the 
ridge-pole.  He  looks  eight  feet  tall.  Am  I 
scared.?  Well,  I'd  tell  a  man.  By  the  feelin' 
runnin'  up  and  down  my  back,  if  I  had 
bristles  I'd  resemble  a  wild  hog.  The  cold 
sweat's  drippin'  off  my  nose,  an'  I  ain't 
got  nothin'  on  me  but  sluice-ice. 

"The  bark  of  Beaver's  Henry  brings  me 
out  of  this  scare.  The  bear  goes  over,  up- 
settin'  a  kettle  of  water,  puttin'  the  fire 
out.  If  it  wasn't  for  a  stream  of  fire 
runnin'  from  Beaver's  weapon,  we'd  be  in 
plumb  darkness.  The  bear's  up  agin,  bel- 
lerin'  an'  bawlin',  and  comin'  at  us 
mighty  warlike,  and  by  the  time  I  get 
my  Sharp's  workin',  I'm  near  choked 
with  smoke.  It's  the  noisiest  muss  I  was 
ever  mixed  up  in.  Between  the  smoke,  the 
barkin'  of  the  guns,  an'  the  bellerin'  of 
the  bear,  it's  like  hell  on  a  holiday. 

"I'm  gropin'  for  another  ca'tridge  when 
I  hear  the  lock  on  Beaver's  gun  click,  an'I 
know  his  magazine's  dry.  Lowerin'  my 
hot  gun,  I  listen.  Everythin's  quiet  now. 
In  the  sudden  stillness  I  can  hear  the 
drippin'  of  blood.  It's  the  bear's  life  run- 
nin' out. 

"  'I  guess  it's  all  over,'  says  Beaver,  kind 
of  shaky.  'It  was  a  short  fight,  but  a  fast 
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one,  an'  hell  was  poppin'  while  she 
lasted.' 

"When  we  get  the  fire  lit,  we  take  a  look 
at  the  battle  ground.  There  lays  Mr.  Bear 
in  a  ring  of  blood,  with  a  hide  so  full  of 
holes  he  wouldn't  hold  ha\'.  I  don't  think 
there's  a  bullet  went  'round  him. 

"This  excitement  wakens  us  so  we  don't 
sleep  no  more  that  night.  We  breakfast 
on  bear  meat.  He's  an  old  bear  an'  it's 
pretty  stout,  but  a  feller  livin'  on  beans 
and  bannocks  straight  for  a  couple  of 
weeks  don't  kick  much  on  flavor,  an' 
we're  at  a  stage  where  meat's  meat. 

"When  it  comes  day,  me  an'  Beaver 
goes  lookin'  over  the  bear's  bedroom. 
You  know%  daylight  drives  away  ha'nts, 
an'  this  room  don't  look  near  so  ghostly 
as  it  did  last  night.  After  winnin'  this 
fight,  we're  both  mighty  brave.  The  roof 
caved  in  with  four  or  five  feet  of  snow  on, 
makes  the  rear  room  still  dark,  so,  lightin' 
a  pitch-pine  glow,  we  start  explorin'. 

"The  first  thing  we  bump  into  is  the 
bear's  bunk.  There's  a  rusty  pick  layin' 
up  against  the  wall,  an'  a  gold-pan  on  the 
floor,  showin'  us  that  the  human  that 
lived  there  was  a  miner.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  shack  we  ran  onto  a  pole  bunk, 
with  a  weather-wrinkled  buff^alo  robe  an' 


some  rotten  blankets.  The  way  the  roof 
slants,  we  can't  see  into  the  bed,  but  by 
usin'  an  axe  an'  choppin'  the  legs  oflF,  we 
lower  it  to  view.  When  Beaver  raises  the 
light,  there's  the  frame-work  of  a  man. 
He's  layin'  on  his  left  side,  like  he's 
sleepin',  an'  looks  like  he  cashed  in  easy. 
Across  the  bunk,  under  his  head,  is  an 
old-fashioned  cap-'n-ball  rifle.  On  the  bed- 
post hangs  a  powder  horn  an'  pouch,  with 
a  belt  an'  skinnin'  knife.  These  things  tell 
us  that  this  man's  a  pretty  old  old-timer. 

"Findin'  the  pick  an'  gold-pan  causes 
us  to  look  more  careful  for  what  he'd  been 
diggin'.  We  explore  the  bunk  from  top 
to  bottom,  but  nary  a  find.  All  day  long 
we  prospects.  That  evenin',  when  we're 
fillin'  up  on  bear  meat,  beans  and  ban- 
nocks, Beaver  says  he's  goin'  to  go 
through  the  bear's  bunk;  so,  after  we 
smoke,  relightin'  our  torches,  we  start 
our  search  agam. 

"Sizin'  up  the  bear's  nest,  we  see  he'd 
laid  there  quite  a  while.  It  looks  like 
Mr.  Silvertip,  when  the  weather  gets 
cold,  starts  huntin'  a  winter  location  for 
his  long  snooze.  Runnin'  onto  this  cabin, 
vacant  and  lookin'  like  it's  for  rent,  he 
jumps  the  claim  an'  would  have  been 
snoozin'  there  yet,  but  our  fire  warmin' 


up  the  place  fools  him.  He  thinks  it's 
spring  an'  steps  out  to  look  at  the  weath- 
er. On  the  way  he  strikes  this  break- 
fast of  beans,  an'  they  hold  him  till  we 
object. 

"We're  lookin'  over  this  nest  when 
somethin'  catches  my  eye  on  the  edge  of 
the  waller.  It's  a  hole,  roofed  over  with 
willers. 

"'Well,  I'll  be '^damned.  There's  his 
cache,'  says  Beaver,  whose  eyes  has  fol- 
lered  mine.  It  don't  take  a  minute  to 
kick  these  willers  loose,  an'  there  lays  a 
buckskin  sack  with  five  hundred  dollars 
in  dust  in  it. 

"  'Old  Santy  Claus  out  there,'  says  Bea- 
ver, pointin'  to  the  bear  through  the  door, 
'didn't  load  our  socks,  but  he  brought 
plenty  of  meat  an'  showed  us  the  cache, 
for  we'd  never  a-found  it  if  he  hadn't 
raised  the  lid.' 

"The  day  after  Christmas  we  buried 
the  bones,  wrapped  in  one  of  our  blankets, 
where  we'd  found  the  cache.  It  was  the 
best  we  could  do. 

"'I  guess  the  dust's  ours,'  sa^'s  Beaver. 
'There's  no  papers  to  show  who's  his 
kin-folks.'  So  we  splits  the  pile  an'  leaves 
him  sleepin'  in  the  tomb  he  built  for  him- 
self." 
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Interested  but  not  frightened 
— a  ivilderness  picture  that 
often  rewards  the  early  wan- 
derer in  South  Carolina's 
■xinter  woods 
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My  Christmas  Birds  and  Trees 

Early  morning  in  a  Southern  woodland 
by  ARCHIBALD  RUTLEDGE 


INCE  childhood  I  have  spent  a  part 
of  each  December  at  home,  in  the 
plantation  region  of  South  Carolina, 
in  that  glamorous  hinterland  that  lies 
mysterious  behmd  mysterious  Charles- 
ton. There  the  woods  in  winter  are  like  the 
New  England  woods  of  October — ha^le, 
aromatic,  suffused  with  the  orient  lights 
of  a  thousand  colors  flaming  and  fading. 
When  at  home  I  love  nothing  better, 
during  the  Christmas  season,  than  to 
wander  out  into  my  woods  just  at  day- 
dawn.  I  remember  many  such  mornings, 
but  one  there  is  that  lingers.  Does  not 
the  mortal  loss  of  something  beautiful 
always  create  an  immortal  memory? 

Leaving  the  house  before  the  pale  career 
of  moon  and  stars  was  over,  as  I  neared 
the  ancient  plantation  gateway  I  heard 
the  first  note  of  the  winter's  morning;  a 
timid  phoebe  bird,  always  fairylike  and 
eerie,  from  a  shadowy  myrtle  copse  be- 
side the  road,  a  copse  greenly  veiled  with 
jasmine  vines,  gave  a  delicate  plaintive 
call,  a  glimmering  elfin  choral  of  the  misty 
daybreak.  I  paused  to  listen;  then  looked 
behind  me  across  the  cottonfields,  now 
bowed  and  brown,  that  stretched  back- 
ward toward  the  house.  In  the  east,  over 
the  tall  beauty  ot  the  momentous  pines, 
in  a  space  breathed  clear  by  the  dewy 
wind  that  awakes  before  the  dawn, 
throbbed  and  glittered  the  great  morning 
star.  The  note  of  the  phoebe,  the  shy 


woodland  fragrances  awaft  from  the  dark- 
some avenue  before  me,  the  mantle  of 
mist  on  the  cotton,  the  blazing  star,  the 
bulk  and  blackness  of  the  mighty  live-oak 
grove — all  these  haunted  me  with  their 
spiritual  beauty ;  with  a  sense  of  the  drows- 
ing yet  superb  elemental  strength  of  na- 
ture, unwearied,  constant  as  a  fountain- 
head,  sane,  continuous,  virtuous,  wise. 

Into  the  dewy  darkness  of  the  avenue 
I  went.  But  it  was  bright  enough  for  me 
to  see  the  virginal  chill  dew  slip  sparkling 
from  the  tips  of  the  needles  of  the  young 
vellow  pines.  Overhead,  the  vast  tops  of 
the  great  oaks  shut  out  the  sky,  while  far 
and  wide  their  deep-foliaged  limbs  ex- 
tended. In  the  cool  vaulted  space  of  this 
old  roadway  there  is  ever  an  ancient  se- 


The  oracles  of  the 
live-oak  avenue 


questered  peace.  This  place  is  a  sanctuary. 
From  the  titan  trees,  great  limbs,  larger 
than  the  bodies  of  ordinary  trees,  extend 
outward  and  upward,  until,  passing  the 
boughs  of  the  neighboring  oaks,  they  lose 
themselves  in  the  shadowy  merging  and 
melting  of  gray  moss  and  silver\-green 
foliage.  Sometimes  over  their  monumental 
frames  vast  networks  of  vines  have  clam- 
bered, lowering  down  heavy  tapestries 
of  smilax  and  jasmine.  In  the  tropical 
atmosphere  of  such  a  woodland  cathedral 
many  kinds  of  ferns,  mosses,  and  lichens 
grow;  and  often  the  limbs  of  the  live- 
oaks  will  be  green  or  gray  or  brown,  the 
color  of  the  delicate  plants  that  cling  to 
and  clothe  the  burly  limbs  of  these  toler- 
ant giants.  Under  such  a  canopy  of  moss 
and  foliage  both  barred  owls  and  great 
horned  owls  find  a  congenial  home.  Amid 
ordinary  woodland  surroundings  owls 
hoot  at  twilight  and  at  night  only;  but 
in  a  live-oak  avenue  they  can  be  heard 
giving  their  weird  chorus  when  the  sun 
is  high  overhead.  These  strange  occult 
birds  seem  the  veritable  oracles  of  these 
dim  old  trees. 

As  I  come  out  of  the  avenue,  the  sun 
is  rising,  and  the  wide  pinelands  lie  be- 
fore me.  All  the  copses  of  huckleberry, 
bay,  gallberry,  and  myrtle  are  shimmer- 
ing. The  dewdrops  glint.  With  nature's 
inimitable  charm  of  disarray,  the  wild- 
wood  has  all  the  luring  beauty  of  naive 
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grace.  Here  in  this  mighty  forest  of  pine 
are  fabulous  cathedral  aisles,  solemn 
transepts,  with  blue  windows  looking  out 
on  eternity,  and  with  a  rolling  organ  in 
the  towering  trees.  Despite  the  prevalence 
of  the  greenery  everywhere  of  vines  and 
bushes,  despite  the  live-oaks  in  the 
avenue,  and  the  gums  and  tupelos  of  the 
swamp,  this  is  a  pine  forest,  and  through 
it  one  can  travel  more  than  fifty  miles  in 
all  directions  save  that  which  leads 
southward  to  the  sea;  and  even 
then,  the  pines  march  down  in 
dark  thoughtful  ranks  to  the  very 
beach. 

The  prevalence  of  these  magnifi- 
cent trees  in  my  Christmas  woods 
as  a  standard  element  of  every 
view,  as  a  noble  background  for 
ever\'  scene,  renders  the  aspect  of 
the   December  forest  living  and 
green.  Yet  if  there  were  no  ever- 
greens save  the  pines,  there  might 
be  a  beautiful  monotony  to  them; 
but  the  variety  of  verdure  on  other 
evergreens,  and  the  naked  strength 
of  the  leafless  trees   always  re- 
deem the  view.  The  foliage  of  the  live- 
oak,  throughout  the  winter,  varies  in  the 
tints  of  its  emerald,  as  is  generally  true 
of  all  evergreens.  It  is  reserved  for  the 
water-oak  to  be  the  real  artist  of  amazing 
color.  Throughout  the  long  mild  winter 
this   stately   tree    burns   gloriously,  as 
maples  and  beeches  do  m  the  North  in 
the   autumn;  and   the   saffron,  scarlet, 
bronze,   and  topaz  leaves  smolder  for 
months  with  the  slow  fires  of  decay. 
1  know  of  few  wildwoods  sights  more 
lovely  than  a  long  thicket  of  sweetbay 
and  myrtle  tufted  and  plumed  gorgeously 
by  these  brilliant  water-oaks. 

Nor  are  my  Christmas  woods  as  silent 
as  are  the  snow-steeped  forests  of  colder 
climes.  Indeed,  bird  life  seems  more 
abundant  in  winter  than  in  summer;  for 
not  only  is  it  far  more  readily  observed, 
but  in  addition  to  the  native  birds  there 
are  the  migrated  hosts,  come  like  sensible 
people  to  this  Riviera  to  spend  the  winter. 
Over  my  head  in  the  sweet  air  of  early 
morning,  in  flocks  of  fifty  or  more,  blue- 
birds are  warbling  sunnily,  like  aerial 
rivulets.  Small  flocks  of  mourning  doves 
flit  through  the  pines  on  their  way  to 
the  plantation  pea  fields  to  feed.  The 
broom-sedge  in  the  woods  harbors  many 
meadow  larks.  Here  in  the  sandy  road, 
damp  with  dew,  are  the  tracks  of  a  covey 
of  quail.  Along  the  edges  of  a  bay  thicket 
1  flush  several  woodcock  that  go  whirling 
off  in  their  enigmatic  glimmering  flight, 
their  wings  faintly  whistling.  Here  is  the 
wood-thrush,  feasting  on  the  black  berries 
of  the  wild  orange.  Here  the  rubv- 
crowned  and  the  golden-crowned  kinglet 
are  examining,  upside  down,  the  economic 
worth  of  the  great  banners  of  Spanish 
moss  that  hang  swayingly  from  the  bald 
cypresses  in  the  woodland  ponds.  The 
flicker,  the  black  pileated  woodpecker, 
the  downy  woodpecker,  the  nuthatches, 
are  calling,  hammering,  flying  hither  and 
thither — a  gay  gang  of  roving  carpenters. 


Now  I  come  to  Jones  Pond,  a  circular 
lagoon  in  the  airy  pine  forest,  a  lake  about 
a  half  mile  in  circumference.  Here  and 
there  on  tiny  islets  in  it  grow  splendid  old 
cypresses,  standing  like  druids  above 
those  mystic  waters.  Now  the  tide  is  like 
Lethe's  in  its  stillness,  a  fit  image  of  the 
reflective  mind  that  at  Christmas  thinks 
of  sacred  things.  The  tops  of  the  cypresses 
open  and  spread  like  those  of  sequoias, 


A  pretty  woodland  tableau.  Young  chipmunks  are  as 
playful  as  kittens  when  they  feel  themselves  unobserved 

giving  the  impression  that,  after  the  trees 
had  ascended  to  a  certain  level,  no  farther 
growth  save  in  a  lateral  direction  was 
permissible.  Such  trees  have  a  peculiar 
and  venerable  majesty  that  makes  one 
feel  in  their  presence  that  he  has  come 
upon  the  guardians  of  a  shrine. 

The  waters  of  this  wildwood  pond  re- 
main at  an  almost  constant  level.  1  never 
knew  them  to  overflow;  and  in  a  dry 
season,  wild  life  comes  for  miles  to  as- 
suage its  thirst  here. 

lurning  homeward  now,  I  purposely 
take  a  path  that  1  know  may  lead  mc 
past  a  thrilling  sight.  In  a  sunny  glade 
not  far  from  the  avenue  there  stands  a 
gigantic  holly,  fully  sixty  feet  in  height; 
and  as  there  are  no  other  large  trees  near 
it,  its  growth  is  as  arresting  in  its  sym- 
metry as  in  its  height.  I  always  call  it 


The  hve-oak  avenue,  where  over- 
head the  vast  tops  of  the  great  trees 
shut  out  the  sky 
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the  "Robins'  Chrtmas  tree,"  for  it  is  a 
favorite  with  thes  birds;  and  when  the 
berries  are  plentifl  they  crowd  into  it, 
not  by  dozens  onh  but  by  hundreds;  and 
in  their  revelry  nd  feasting  they  are 
joined  by  flitting  ood-thrushes,  and  by 
crowds  of  cedar  wzwings.  Yes,  here  they 
are,  already  makin  merry,  while  the  mel- 
low sunshine  of  Deember  floods  the  scene. 
I  think  it  not  reverent  to  say  that 
this  tree  Iocs  as  perhaps  a  Christ- 
mas tree  miht  appear  in  Paradise. 
The  tree,  massive  cone,  rises 
superbly  in  the  fragrant  air,  its 
gleaming  foage  starred  with  myri- 
ads of  twikling  scarlet  berries. 
When  the  rdbreasts,  roaming  joy- 
ously the  wle  woods,  come  upon 
this  place,  ey  are  as  Christmas- 
hearted  as  hildren.  I  see  them 
now,  crowdig  into  the  green  foli- 
age, their  iddy  breasts  flashing 
back  and  frth  against  the  dark 
green  of  ne  leaves  and  the 
shadowy  sdvv  of  the  trunk  and 
branches,  o  blending  in  glisten- 
ing beauty  vith  the  color  of  the 
berries.  In  the  sher  delight  from  such 
feasting  a  robin  nil  often  resort  to  a 
shady  alcove  in  th  tree  or  to  some  re- 
tired limb  near  by  thence  to  give  droll 
and  thoughtful  uterance  to  some  half- 
forgotten  notes  of  pring  song.  Hundreds 
of  robins  are  feastig  now  in  this  tree, 
calling  loudly  and  ail\ ,  fluttering  before 
the  scarlet  fruit,  arting  in  and  out  of 
the  tremulous  foli;e.  There  is  not  per- 
haps in  all  nature  more  communal  and 
Christmaslike  spiri  than  that  of  a  great 
concourse  of  robin  banqueting  in  a  big 
holly  tree. 

Of  all  the  bir«  of  my  Christmas 
woods,  I  love  bes  the  Carolina  wren; 
nor  do  I  know  anther  bird  that  has  a 
carol  that  rings  mre  clearly  and  more 
joyously.  As  I  apprach  the  house,  I  hear, 
from  a  thicket  beond  the  river,  a  full 
half  mile  away,  tfe  piercing  sweet  call 
of  this  tiny  bird — tis  rollicking  minstrel, 
always  gay,  alwayslebonair.  In  its  power 
to  awake  the  huma  heart  to  the  beauty 
and  the  joy  of  life  the  thrilling  song  of 
the  Carolina  wren  s  incomparable. 

After  the  Christias  celebration  within 
doors  is  over,  I  cme  out  on  the  porch 
of  the  plantation  huse,  my  heart  turning 
again  toward  the  N^ods  that  I  love.  The 
sun  has  already  fondered  in  the  sea  of 
the  sky,  leaving  ;  golden  vortex.  The 
pines  stand  dark  apinst  the  west,  remote 
in  red  magnificent.  1  hear  the  white- 
throated  sparrows,  he  thrashers,  and  the 
blackbirds  calling  s  they  go  to  roost  in 
the  shrubberies  bclnd  the  house  and  in 
the  marshes  beside  he  river.  Far  bej^ond 
the  plantation  field  the  negroes  are  sing- 
ing their  spirituals.5urely,  at  Christmas, 
"All  God's  chillui  got  wings."  Flocks 
of  wild  ducks,  spee(ng  for  the  delta,  pass 
above  me.  I  hear  fox  barking  in  the 
moldering  fastness  of  Romney  grave- 
yard. Stars  emergt  in  dewy-silver  soli- 
tude; and  their  clestial  light  gleams 
softly  on  my  Chrisnas  forest. 
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The  genial  com/art 
and  feeling  of  hospi- 
tality that  character- 
ized the  period  is  ex- 
pressed in  this  beau- 
tiful Georgian  dinini: 
room.  Ivory  paneled 
mils  and  moss  green 
carpet  form  a  delight- 
ful setting  for  the 
Queen.  Anne  furni- 


ture of  walnut  -up- 
holstered in  green  and 
gold  moire,  the  flower 
painting  overmantel, 
the  crystal  chandelier, 
the  green  curtains, 
and  the  antique  Chi- 
nese screen.  In  the 
residence  of  Willard 
M.  Clapp,  Esq., 
Cleveland  Heights,  0. 
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grace.  Here  in  this  mighty  forest  of  pine 
are  fabulous  cathedral  aisles,  solemn 
transepts,  with  blue  windows  looking  out 
on  eternity,  and  with  a  rolling  organ  in 
the  towering  trees.  Despite  the  prevalence 
of  the  greenery  everj^where  of  vines  and 
bushes,  despite  the  live-oaks  in  the 
avenue,  and  the  gums  and  tupelos  of  the 
swamp,  this  is  a  pine  forest,  and  through 
it  one  can  travel  more  than  fifty  miles  in 
all  directions  save  that  which  leads 
southward  to  the  sea;  and  even 
then,  the  pines  march  down  in 
dark  thoughtful  ranks  to  the  very 
beach. 

The  prevalence  of  these  magnifi- 
cent trees  in  my  Christmas  woods 
as  a  standard  element  of  every 
view,  as  a  noble  background  for 
even,'  scene,  renders  the  aspect  of 
the   December  forest  living  and 
green.  Yet  if  there  were  no  ever- 
greens save  the  pines,  there  might 
be  a  beautiful  monotony  to  them; 
but  the  varietv  of  verdure  on  other 
evergreens,  and  the  naked  strength 
of  the  leafless  trees  always  re- 
deem the  view.  The  foliage  of  the  live- 
oak,  throughout  the  winter,  varies  in  the 
tints  of  its  emerald,  as  is  generally  true 
of  all  evergreens.  It  is  reserved  for  the 
water-oak  to  be  the  real  artist  of  amazing 
color.  Throughout  the  long  mild  winter 
this   stately   tree    burns   gloriously,  as 
maples  and  beeches  do  in  the  North  in 
the   autumn;   and   the   saffron,  scarlet, 
bronze,  and  topaz  leaves  smolder  for 
months  with   the  slow  fires  of  decay. 
I  know  of  few  wildwoods  sights  more 
lovely  than  a  long  thicket  of  sweetbay 
and  myrtle  tufted  and  plumed  gorgeously 
by  these  brilliant  water-oaks. 

Nor  are  my  Christmas  woods  as  silent 
as  are  the  snow-steeped  forests  of  colder 
climes.  Indeed,  bird  life  seems  more 
abundant  in  winter  than  in  summer;  for 
not  only  is  it  far  more  readily  observed, 
but  in  addition  to  the  native  birds  there 
are  the  migrated  hosts,  come  like  sensible 
people  to  this  Riviera  to  spend  the  winter. 
Over  my  head  in  the  sweet  air  of  early 
morning,  in  flocks  of  fifty  or  more,  blue- 
birds are  warbling  sunnily,  like  aerial 
rivulets.  Small  flocks  of  mourning  doves 
flit  through  the  pines  on  their  way  to 
the  plantation  pea  fields  to  feed.  The 
broom-sedge  in  the  woods  harbors  many 
meadow  larks.  Here  in  the  sandy  road, 
damp  with  dew,  are  the  tracks  of  a  covey 
of  quail.  Along  the  edges  of  a  bay  thicket 
I  flush  several  woodcock  that  go  whirling 
off  in  their  enigmatic  glimmering  flight, 
their  wings  faintly  whistling.  Here  is  the 
wood-thrush,  feasting  on  the  black  berries 
of  the  wild  orange.  Here  the  ruby- 
crowned  and  the  golden-crowned  kinglet 
are  examining,  upside  down,  the  economic 
worth  of  the  great  banners  of  Spanish 
moss  that  hang  swayingly  from  the  bald 
cypresses  in  the  woodland  ponds.  The 
flicker,  the  black  pileated  woodpecker, 
the  downy  woodpecker,  the  nuthatches, 
are  calling,  hammering,  flying  hither  and 
thither — a  gay  gang  of  roving  carpenters. 


Now  I  come  to  Jones  Pond,  a  circular 
lagoon  in  the  airy  pine  forest,  a  lake  about 
a  half  mile  in  circumference.  Here  and 
there  on  tiny  islets  in  it  grow  splendid  old 
cypresses,  standing  like  druids  above 
those  mystic  waters.  Now  the  tide  is  like 
Lethe's  in  its  stillness,  a  fit  image  of  the 
reflective  mind  that  at  Christmas  thinks 
of  sacred  things.  The  tops  of  the  cypresses 
open  and  spread  like  those  of  sequoias, 
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A  pretty  ■woodland  tableau.  Young  chipmunks  are  as 
playf  ul  as  kittens  when  they  feel  themselves  unobserved 

giving  the  impression  that,  after  the  trees 
had  ascended  to  a  certain  level,  no  farther 
growth  save  in  a  lateral  direction  was 
permissible.  Such  trees  have  a  peculiar 
and  venerable  majesty  that  makes  one 
feel  in  their  presence  that  he  has  come 
upon  the  guardians  of  a  shrine. 

The  waters  of  this  wildwood  pond  re- 
main at  an  almost  constant  level.  I  never 
knew  them  to  overflow;  and  in  a  dry 
season,  wild  life  comes  for  mites  to  as- 
suage its  thirst  here. 

Turning  homeward  now,  I  purposely 
take  a  path  that  I  know  may  lead  me 
past  a  thrilling  sight.  In  a  sunny  glade 
not  far  from  the  avenue  there  stands  a 
gigantic  holly,  fully  sixty  feet  in  height; 
and  as  there  are  no  other  large  trees  near 
it,  its  growth  is  as  arresting  in  its  sym- 
metry as  in  its  height.  I  always  call  it 


The  live-oak  avenue,  where  over- 
head the  vast  tops  of  the  great  trees 
shut  out  the  sky 
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the  "Robins'  Christmas  tree,"  for  it  is  a 
favorite  with  these  birds;  and  when  the 
berries  are  plentiful  they  crowd  into  it, 
not  by  dozens  only,  but  by  hundreds;  and 
in  their  revelry  and  feasting  they  are 
joined  by  flitting  wood-thrushes,  and  by 
crowds  of  cedar  waxwings.  Yes,  here  they 
are,  already  making  merry,  while  the  mel- 
low sunshine  of  December  floods  the  scene. 
I  think  it  not  irreverent  to  say  that 
this  tree  looks  as  perhaps  a  Christ- 
mas tree  might  appear  in  Paradise.  ■ 
The  tree,  a  massive  cone,  rises 
superbly  in  the  fragrant  air,  its 
gleaming  foliage  starred  with  myri- 
ads of  twinkling  scarlet  berries. 
When  the  redbreasts,  roaming  joy- 
ously the  wide  woods,  come  upon 
this  place,  they  are  as  Christmas- 
hearted  as  children.  I  see  them 
now,  crowdmg  into  the  green  foli- 
age, their  ruddj-  breasts  flashing 
back  and  forth  against  the  dark 
green  of  the  leaves  and  the 
shadow^'  snow  of  the  trunk  and 
branches,  or  blending  in  glisten- 
ing beauty  with  the  color  of  the 
berries.  In  the  sheer  delight  from  such 
feasting  a  robin  will  often  resort  to  a 
shady  alcove  in  the  tree  or  to  some  re- 
tired limb  near  by,  thence  to  give  droll 
and  thoughtful  utterance  to  some  half- 
forgotten  notes  of  spring  song.  Hundreds 
of  robins  are  feasting  now  in  this  tree, 
calling  loudly  and  gaily,  fluttering  before 
the  scarlet  fruit,  darting  in  and  out  of 
the  tremulous  foliage.  There  is  not  per- 
haps in  all  nature  a  more  communal  and 
Christmaslike  spirit  than  that  of  a  great 
concourse  of  robins  banqueting  m  a  big 
holly  tree. 

Of  all  the  birds  of  my  Christmas 
woods,  I  love  best  the  Carolina  wren; 
nor  do  I  know  another  bird  that  has  a 
carol  that  rings  more  clearly  and  more 
joyously.  As  I  approach  the  house,  I  hear, 
from  a  thicket  beyond  the  river,  a  full 
half  mile  away,  the  piercing  sweet  call 
of  this  tiny  bird — this  rollicking  minstrel, 
always  gay,  always  debonair.  In  its  power 
to  awake  the  human  heart  to  the  beauty 
and  the  joy  of  life,  the  thrilling  song  of 
the  Carolina  wren  is  incomparable. 

After  the  Christmas  celebration  within 
doors  is  over,  I  come  out  on  the  porch 
of  the  plantation  house,  my  heart  turning 
again  toward  the  woods  that  I  love.  The 
sun  has  already  foundered  in  the  sea  of 
the  sky,  leaving  a  golden  vortex.  The 
pines  stand  dark  against  the  west,  remote 
in  red  magnificence.  I  hear  the  white- 
throated  sparrows,  the  thrashers,  and  the 
blackbirds  calling  as  they  go  to  roost*  in 
the  shrubberies  behind  the  house  and  in 
the  marshes  beside  the  river.  Far  beyond 
the  plantation  fields  the  negroes  are  sing- 
ing their  spirituals.  Surely,  at  Christmas, 
"All  God's  chillun  got  wings."  Flocks 
of  wild  ducks,  speeding  for  the  delta,  pass 
above  me.  I  hear  a  fox  barking  in  the 
moldering  fastness  of  Romney  grave- 
yard. Stars  emerge,  in  dewy-silver  soli- 
tude; and  their  celestial  light  gleams 
softly  on  mv  Christmas  forest. 
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A  R  D  E  N     c;  A  L  L  E  R  \  ,  Decorators 


The  genial  comfort 
and  feeling  of  hospi- 
tality that  characler- 
ized  the  period  is  ex- 
pressed in  this  beau- 
tiful Georgian  dining 
room.  Ivory  paneled 
walls  and  moss  green 
carpet  form  a  delight- 
ful setting  for  the 
Queen  Anne  furni- 


ture of  walnut  up- 
holstered in  green  and 
gold  moire,  the  flower 
painting  overmantel, 
the  crystal  chandelier, 
the  green  curtains, 
and  the  antique  Chi- 
nese screen.  In  the 
residence  of  Willard 
M.  Clapp,  Esq., 
Cleveland  Heights,  0. 
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Christmas  Day  at  sea  may  be  lonely,  but  jor  those  afloat 
it  holds  co7npensalio7is  which  the  landsman  never  knows 


Christmas  Day  at  Sea 

by  JOSEPH  CONRAD 

Illustration  by  Jacob  Riegel,  Jr. 
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THEOLOGICALLY,Christmas  Day 
is  the  greatest  occasion  for  rejoicing 
offered  to  sinful  mankind;  but  this 
aspect  of  it  is  so  august  and  so  great  that 
the  human  mind  refuses  to  contemplate  it 
steadily,  perhaps  because  of  its  own  little- 
ness, for  which  of  course  it  is  in  no  way 
to  blame.  It  prefers  to  concentrate  its 
attention  on  ceremonial  observances, 
expressive  generally  of  good  will  and 
festivity,  such,  for  instance,  as  giving 
presents  and  eating  plum  puddings.  It 
may  be  said  at  once  here  that  from  that 
conventional  point  of  view  the  spirit  of 
Christmas  Day  at  sea  appears  distinctly 
weak.  The  opportunities,  the  materials 
too,  are  lacking.  Of  course,  the  ship's 
company  get  a  plum  pudding  of  some  sort, 
and  when  the  captain  appears  on  deck  for 
the  first  time  the  officer  of  the  morning 
watch  greets  him  with  a  "Merry  Christ- 
mas, sir,"  in  a  tone  only  moderately 
effusive.  Anything  more  would  be,  owing 
to  the  difference  in  station,  not  correct. 
Normally  he  may  expect  a  return  for  this 
in  the  shape  of  a  "The  same  to  you"  of  a 
nicely  graduated  heartiness.  He  does  not 
get  it  always,  however. 

One  Christmas  morning,  many  years 
ago  (I  was  young  then  and  anxious  to  do 
the  correct  thing),  my  conventional  greet- 
ing was  met  by  a  grimly  scathing  "Looks 
like  it,  doesn't  it."""  from  my  captain. 
Nothing  more.  A  three  days'  more  or  less 
thick  weather  had  turned  frankly  into  a 
dense  fog,  and  I  had  him  called  according 
to  orders.  We  were  in  the  chops  of  the 
Channel,  with  the  Scilly  Islands  on  a 
vague  bearing  within  thirty  miles  of  us, 
and  not  a  breath  of  wind  anywhere.  There 
the  ship  remained  wrapped  up  in  a  damp 
blanket  and  as  motionless  as  a  post,  stuck 
right  in  the  way  of  the  wretched  steam- 
boats groping  blindly  in  and  out  of  the 
Channel.  I  felt  I  had  behaved  tactlessly; 
yet  how  rude  it  would  have  been  to  have 
withheld  the  season's  greetings  from  my 
captain ! 

It  is  very  difficult  to  know  what  is  the 
right  thing  to  do  when  one  is  young. 
I  suffered  exceedingly  from  my  gaucherie; 
but  imagine  my  disgust  when  in  less  than 
half  an  hour  we  had  the  narrowest  possi- 
ble escape  from  a  collision  with  a  steamer 
which,  without  the  slightest  warning 
sound,  appeared  like  a  vague  dark  blot  in 
the  fog  on  our  bow.  She  only  took  on  the 
shape  of  a  ship  as  she  passed  within 
twenty  yards  of  the  end  of  our  jibboom, 
terrifying  us  with  the  furious  screeching 
of  her  whistle.  Her  form  melted  into 
nothing,  long  before  the  end  of  the  beastly 
noise,  but  I  hope  that  her  people  heard 
the  simultaneous  yell  of  execration  from 
thirty-six  throats  which  we  sent  after  her 
by  way  of  a  Christmas  greeting.  Nothing 
more  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  peace 
and  good  will  could  be  imagined;  and  I 
must  add  that  I  never  saw  a  whole  ship's 
company  get  so  much  affected  by  one  of 
the  "close  calls"  of  the  sea.  We  remained 
jumpy  all  the  morning  and  consumed 
our  Christmas  puddings  at  noon  with 
restless  eyes  and  straining  ears  as  if 


under  the  shadow  of  some  impending 
calamity. 

On  shore,  of  course,  a  calamity  at 
Christmas  time  would  hardly  take  any 
other  shape  than  that  of  an  avalanche — 
avalanche  of  unpaid  bills.  I  think  that  it 
is  the  absence  of  that  kind  of  danger 
which  makes  Christmas  at  sea  rather 
agreeable  on  the  whole.  An  additional 
charm  consists  in  there  being  no  worry 
about  presents.  Presents  ought  to  be  un- 
expected things.  The  giving  and  receiving 
of  presents  at  appointed  times  seems  to 
me  a  hypocritical  ceremony,  like  exchang- 
ing gifts  of  Dead  Sea  fruit  in  proof  of 
sham  good-fellowship.  But  the  sea  of 
which  I  write  here  is  a  live  sea;  the  fruits 
one  chances  to  gather  on  it  may  be  salt  as 
tears  or  bitter  as  death,  but  they  never 
taste  like  ashes  in  the  mouth. 

In  all  my  twenty  years  of  wandering 
over  the  restless  waters  of  the  globe  I 
can  remember  only  one  Christmas  Day 
celebrated  by  a  present  given  and  re- 
ceived. It  was,  in  my  view,  a  proper  live- 
sea  transaction,  no  offering  of  Dead  Sea 
fruit;  and  in  its  unexpectedness  perhaps 
worth  recording.  Let  me  tell  you  first  that 
it  happened  in  the  year  1879,  long  before 
there  was  any  thought  of  wireless  mes- 
sages, and  when  an  inspired  person  trying 
to  prophesy  broadcasting  would  have 
been  regarded  as  a  particularly  offensive 
nuisance  and  probably  sent  to  a  rest-cure. 

The  daybreak  of  Christmas  Day,  in  the 
year  1 879,  was  fine.  The  sun  began  to  shine 
some  time  about  four  o'clock  over  the 
somber  expanse  of  the  Southern  Ocean  in 
latitude  51;  and  shortly  afterward  a  sail 
was  sighted  ahead.  The  wind  was  light, 
but  a  heavy  swell  was  running.  Presently 
I  wished  a  "Merry  Christmas"  to  my 
captain.  He  looked  still  sleepy,  but 
amiable.  I  reported  the  distant  sail  to  him 
and  ventured  the  opinion  that  there  was 
something  wrong  with  her.  He  said, 
"Wrong?"  in  an  incredulous  tone.  1 
pointed  out  that  she  had  all  her  upper 
sails  furled  and  that  she  was  brought  to 
the  wind,  which,  in  that  region  of  the 
world,  could  not  be  accounted  for  on 
any  theory.  He  took  the  glasses  from  me, 
directed  them  toward  her  stripped  masts 
resembling  three  Swedish  safety  matches, 
flying  up  and  down  and  waggling  to  and 
fro  ridiculously  in  that  heaving  and 
austere  wilderness  of  countless  water- 
hills,  and  returned  them  to  me  without 
a  word.  He  only  yawned.  This  marked  dis- 
play of  callousness  gave  me  a  shock.  In 
those  days  I  was  generally  inexperienced 
and  still  a  comparative  stranger  in  that 
particular  region  of  the  world  of  waters. 

The  captain,  as  is  a  captain's  way,  dis- 
appeared from  the  deck;  and  after  a 
time  our  carpenter  came  up  the  poop 
ladder  carrying  an  empty  small  wooden 
keg,  of  the  sort  in  which  ship's  pro- 
visions are  packed.  I  said,  surprised, 
"What  do  you  mean  by  lugging  this  thing 
up  here,  Chips.?" 

"Captain's  orders,  sir,"  he  explained. 

The  next  person  to  speak  to  me  was 
the  steward.  He  came  running  up  the  com- 
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panion  stairs:  "Have  you  any  old  news- 
papers in  your  cabin,  sir.'" 

We  had  left  Sydney,  N.  S.  W.,  eighteen 
days  before.  There  were  several  old  Syd- 
ney Heralds,  Telegraphs,  Bulletins  in  my 
cabin,  besides  a  tew  home  papers  received 
by  the  last  mail.  "Why  do  you  ask,  stew- 
ard.?" I  naturally  inquired.  "The  captain 
would  like  to  have  them,"  he  said. 

And  even  then  I  did  not  understand  the 
inwardness  of  these  eccentricities.  I  was 
only  lost  in  astonishment  at  them.  It  was 
eight  o'clock  before  we  had  closed  with 
that  ship,  which,  under  her  short  canvas 
and  heading  nowhere  in  particular,  seemed 
to  be  loafing  annlessly  on  the  very  thresh- 
old of  the  gloomy  home  of  storms.  But 
long  before  that  hour  I  had  learned  from 
the  number  of  the  boats  she  carried  that 
this  nonchalant  ship  was  a  whaler.  She 
was  the  first  whaler  I  had  ever  seen.  She 
had  hoisted  the  Stars  and  Stripes  at  her 
peak,  and  her  signal  flags  had  told  us 
already  that  her  name  was  "Alaska — two 
years  out  from  New  York — east  from 
Honolulu — two  hundred  and  fifteen  days 
on  the  cruising  ground." 

We  passed,  sailing  slowly,  within  a 
hundred  yards  of  her;  and  just  as  our 
steward  started  ringing  the  breakfast 
bell  the  captain  and  I  held  aloft,  in  good 
view  of  the  figures  watching  us  over  her 
stern,  the  keg,  properly  headed  up  and 
containing,  besides  an  enormous  bundle 
of  old  newspapers,  two  boxes  of  figs  in 
honor  of  the  day.  We  flung  it  far  out  over 
the  rail.  Instantly  our  ship,  sliding  down 
the  slope  of  a  high  swell,  left  it  far  behind 
in  our  wake.  On  board  the  Alaska  a  man 
in  a  fur  cap  flourished  an  arm;  another, 
a  much  bewhiskered  person,  ran  forward 
suddenly.  I  never  saw  anything  so  ready 
and  so  smart  as  the  way  that  whaler,  roll- 
ing desperately  all  the  time,  lowered  one 
of  her  boats.  The  Southern  Ocean  went  on 
tossing  the  two  ships  like  a  juggler  his  gilt 
balls,  and  the  microscopic  white  speck  of 
the  boat  seemed  to  come  into  the  game 
instantly,  as  if  shot  out  from  a  catapult 
on  the  enormous  and  lonely  stage.  That 
Yankee  whaler  lost  not  a  moment  in 
picking  up  her  Christmas  present  from 
the  English  wool  clipper. 

Before  we  had  increased  the  distance 
very  much  she  dipped  her  ensign  in  thanks 
and  asked  to  be  reported  "All  well,  with 
a  catch  of  three  fish."  I  suppose  it  paid 
them  for  two  hundred  and  fifteen  days 
of  risk  and  toil,  away  from  the  sounds 
and  sights  of  the  inhabitated  world,  like 
outcasts  devoted,  beyond  the  confines 
of  mankind's  life,  to  some  enchanted  and 
lonely  penance. 

Christmas  Days  at  sea  are  of  varied 
character,  fair  to  middling  and  down  to 
plainly  atrocious.  In  this  statement  I  do 
not  include  Christmas  Days  on  board 
passenger  ships.  A  passenger  is,  of  course, 
a  brother  (or  sister),  and  quite  a  nice 
person  in  a  way,  but  his  Christmas  Days 
are,  I  suppose,  what  he  wants  them  to 
be — the  conventional  festivities  of  an 
expensive  hotel  included  in  the  price  of 
his  ticket. 
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I SHOULD  imagine  that  the  country 
hfe  of  no  people  in  Europe  is  so 
bound  up  with  a  timeless  folklore, 
or  that  it,  anywhere  else,  is  so  astonish- 
ing an  amalgam  of  an  obscure  and  rterce 
paganism  with  a  sweet,  an  almost  lam- 
bent, Christianity,  as  in  Tirol.  Wflen  the 
villagers  and  townsmen  of  the  broad  Inn 
Valley  climb  to  its  topmost  peaks  upon 
Midsummer  Eve  and  light  beacons  there 
which  illumine  a  whole  province,  they 
do  no  more  than  re-enkindle  the  lights 
of  Odin  and  Thor  which  the  blonde  men 
brought  in  from  the  vast  German  swamps. 
When,  in  those  mysteriously  named  vil- 
lages nearer  the  Italian  frontiers,  the 
blindfolded  peasants  sacrifice  a  bound 
stag,  they  revive  the  dark  practices  of  the 
Etruscans  who  once  occupied  this  region, 
and  left  no  more  than  an  occasional  word 
to  be  crooned  by  some  old  beldame,  or  a 
bronze  ring,  a  clay  vase  to  be  turned  up  by 
some  lusty  Tirolese  ploughman. 

The  peasant's  calendar  in  the  remoter 
valleys  of  Tirol  is  full  of  occult  obser- 
vances which  can  be  related  only  to  the 
unextinguished  pagan  cults;  and  these 
persist,  indeed,  to  the  very  threshold  of 
the  supreme  Christian  festival.  For  even 
upon  Christmas  Eve,  in  certain  villages,  a 
chosen  member  of  each  peasant's  house- 
hold proceeds  to  "feed  the  four  elements," 
as  they  term  it.  He  throws  a  handful  of 
flour  into  the  air,  hides  some  foodstuff  in 
the  hard  earth,  and  feeds  with  corn  or 
maize  the  fire  in  the  kitchen  and  the  well 
by  the  door.  So  that  now,  all  the  four 
elements  being  appeased,  they  will  deal 
kindly  with  cattle  and  grain  and  roots 
during  the  perilous  progress  of  the  year. 

But  upon  Christmas  Day  the  spirit  of 
their  folklore  is  subdued  to  the  nature 
and  quality  of  the  event  it  celebrates. 
There  is  a  tenderness  and  a  holy  awe 
about  their  beliefs  and  practices.  Between 
the  hours  of  eleven  and  twelve,  moreover, 
the  cattle  in  the  cattle  sheds  go  down 
upon  their  knees  and  utter  words  like 
human  words,  in  memory  of  the  privilege 
once  conferred  on  them.  And  the  story  is 
frequently  told  of  a  village  cynic  who  en- 
tered a  byre  to  mock  at  these  animal  ven- 
triloquisms. But  the  beasts  said  no  more 
than  that  there  should  be  sawing  of  wood 
the  next  day  and  hammering  of  nails;  and, 
surely  enough,  the  cynic  was  borne  away 
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from  his  home  next  day  in  a  box  of  sawn 
wood. 

He  that  has  not  only  a  pious  heart  but 
a  sharp  eye  might  find  the  holy  root,  the 
springzvurz,  thrust  its  way  through  the 
snow  at  the  moment  of  the  twelfth  tolling 
of  the  bell  at  midnight,  and  no  lock  or  bolt 
can  resist  the  springwurz,  the  "open 
sesame"  of  the  remote  Tirolese  stead- 
ings. 

But  it  is  the  legend  of  the  spoons  that 
the  stranger  finds  most  winning.  For 
when  the  last  dumpling  of  that  notable 
dish  called  knodel  has  been  devoured, 
and  there  is  no  wine  left  at  the  bottom  of 
the  litre  flasks,  and  every  candle  upon  the 
fir  tree  has  long  been  extinguished — 
when,  in  fact,  the  bell  begins  to  toll  across 
the  frosty  air  and  the  faithful  must  begin 
to  think  of  lighting  the  pine  torches  and 
setting  out  for  the  midnight  mass — then 
the  peasant  family  takes  its  place  before 
a  picture  of  the  Holy  Family.  The  mother 
sets  a  basin  of  milk  on  the  ledge  before  it, 
and  oldest  and  youngest  alike  proceed  to 
engirdle  the  basin  each  with  his  spoon. 
When  the  family  returns  from  the  mass, 
its  nnpatience  grows  more  desperate  the 
nearer  it  reaches  home;  because  whoso- 
ever finds  his  spoon  in  another  place  shall 
be  certain  of  much  luck  all  next  year, 
the  Mother  of  Christ  having  deigned  to 
feed  her  child  with  it.  And  I  must  not 
forbear  to  mention  that  frequently  young 
Peppi  or  the  bright-eyed  Mariandl  will 
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find  his  or  her  spoon  standing  full  in  the 
sanctified  basin- — though  I  will  not  pro- 
ceed to  speculate  upon  what  agency  has 
lifted  it  there. 

Yet  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  in  the  most 
sequestered  villages  of  what  might  be 
termed  Etruscan  Tirol  there  are  certain 
old  men  and  women  of  incalculable  age 
who  recall  a  time  when  hardly  a  house  in 
their  village  knew  the  meaning  of  the 
Christmas  tree.  Only  very  slowly  did  the 
dwellers  under  those  dark  forests  submit 
to  the  fantasy  from  the  blonder  North- 
men, for  their  blood  had  secret  affinities 
rather  with  the  cypress  and  the  south 
than  with  the  north  and  the  fir  tree.  In 
their  earliest  memories  the  feast-making 
was  not  on  the  day  of  the  Nativity,  but 
the  day  of  St.  Nicholaus,  earlier  in  Dec- 
ember; and  as  they  hobble  to  the  mid- 
night mass  they  cannot  avoid  a  sniff  of 
fear  and  suspicion  to  see  a  last  candle 
guttering  upon  some  peasant's  late-lit 
Christmas  tree.  They  recall  that  the  house 
of  Gebhardt,  the  butcher,  or  Gurschner, 
the  miller,  was  burned  down  six  years  ago, 
despite  the  protective  image  of  St.  Florian 
painted  above  the  doorway  with  his 
cruse  of  water;  they  cannot  help  attaching 
a  special  significance  to  the  fact  that  a 
candle  fallen  from  the  tree  was  responsi- 
ble for  the  calamity.  But  the  midnight 
mass,  whither  old  and  young  alike  are 
proceeding,  is,  for  them  all,  the  holiest  of 
the  year,  and  doubly  holy.  And  yet,  even 
at  the  most  sacred  moments,  little  Peppi 
and  his  sister  Mariandl  cannot  prevent 
their  wits  wandering  to  the  basin  of  milk 
and  the  engirdling  spoons. 

"My  spoon!"  whispers  Peppi.  "she 
will  use  my  spoon!" 

"She  won't,  horse-head!"  whispers 
Mariandl.  "Who  lost  his  new  rosary  last 
week.f'  My  spoon!  She  will  use  my  spoon!" 

But,  indeed,  if  I  were  to  present  the 
picture  of  a  Tirolese  Christmas  without 
bowing  my  head  to  the  Christ  Kindl 
upon  the  Christmas  tree,  I  should  be 
presenting  Hamlet  without  a  Prince  of 
Denmark,  or  omitting  Christian's  ad- 
ventures from  a  Pilgrim's  Progress.  Let 
me,  then,  betake  myself  to  the  roof-tree 
of  my  sturdy  friend,  Ludl  Franz,  a  peas- 
ant of  those  regions,  from  whom  I  have 
learned  most  of  the  little  lore  I  present 
here.   For  every  Christmas,  when  his 


good  wife  lights  the  candles  all  the 
children  gather  round  the  fir  tree  to  see 
what  little  parcels,  marked  with  their 
names,  are  hanging  among  the  branches. 

Now  Ludl  Franz  lives  in  the  remote 
village  of  Lingenfeld  in  the  Oetztal,  a 
valley  heav>'  with  aboriginal  pine  woods, 
tumultuous  with  glacier  streams.  But  at 
this  moment  a  hush  lies  upon  stream  and 
pine  wood  equally,  as  if  some  Midas  of 
the  frost  had  arrested  them  with  his 
breath  and  converted  them  into  a  white 
substance  more  exquisite  and  more  frail 
than  gold.  Flowers  of  frost  make  each 
window  opaque,  and  enormous  stalac- 
tites hang  from  the  leaves  in  the  wintry 
air. 

Over  the  valley  now  the  keen  stars  are 
shining.  Within  doors  a  hundred  smaller 
stars  are  flickering  on  the  fingery  branches 
of  the  fir  tree,  and  the  children  are  gath- 
ered 'round  them,  doing  reverence  to  the 
little  waxen  image  of  the  Christ  Child 
high  on  the  topmost  twig.  All  Ludl 
Franz's  family  are  gathered  there — his 
wife,  and  Mariandl,  his  daughter,  and 
Toni,  his  bright-haired  son,  and  the 
other  children,  with  old  Franz  himself, 
that  primitive  sculpture  of  a  man,  tower- 
ing above  them  all,  with  his  huge  limbs 
and  his  gentle  eyes. 

Mother  and  daughter  have  worked 
hard  all  day  to  produce  this  glittering 
pageantry  of  streamers  and  tinsel  thread, 
glass  balls  and  hangings,  sweets  and 
bound  gifts,  one  for  each  of  them,  with  a 
name  on  each.  They  are  standing  against 
the  great  clay  oven  with  green  tiles, 
stuffed  with  logs,  beholding  their  handi- 
work. The  eldest  boy,  Willi,  is  the  only 
one  who  has  been  in  the  secret  with  them, 
for  he  has  had  the  job  of  preparing  the 
crib,  which  you  see  in  the  corner  under  the 


crucifix.  It  consists  ot  hundreds  ot  small 
carved  figures — carved  out  of  pear  or 
cherry  wood  by  the  hands  of  Franz  youths 
who  are  dead  a  hundred  years — and 
dressed  in  silk  and  tinsels  by  Franz  maid- 
ens who  were  dust  long  ago.  Here  are  they 
all,  peasants  and  shepherds,  saints  and 
Romans;  but  the  Magi  arc  the  newest 
and  grandest  of  all,  carved  by  Willi  and 
clothed  by  Mariandl  during  these  long 
winter  evenings. 

And  now  the  girl  conies  forward  and 
holds  out  her  hands  and  utters  invocation 
to  the  Christ  Child.  That  concluded,  all 
voices  join  in  the  carol,  "  Stilh'  Nacht, 
Ileilige  Nacht"  ("Still  Night,  Holy 
Night"),  and  the  whole  house  rocks  to 
the  clamor.  Now  the  joyous  skirmish 
for  the  presents  follows,  for  Mariandl  a 
length  of  brocade  to  make  herself  a  new 
apron  for  feast  days,  for  Willi  a  pair  of 
heavy  mountain  boots,  for  Toni  a  new 
pair  of  leather  shorts,  for  Peppi  a  thick 
homespun  shirt,  for  you  the  model  of  a 
castle  in  Spain,  for  me  an  apple  out  of  the 
Hesperides.  There  is  no  need  for  me  to 
give  an  account  of  the  great  banquet  that 
follows,  for,  though  the  food  may  not 
be  the  same,  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  so 
colossally  devoured  is  the  same  in  all 
lands. 

But  I  must  not  allow  little  bright- 
haired  Hugo  to  slip  entirely  unobserved 
out  of  the  room.  He  creeps  on  tiptoe  out 
of  the  house  and  into  the  star-powdered 
night.  Now  he  slips  the  bar  from  the  door 
of  the  cow-shed  and  enters,  half  afraid, 
as  if  he  might  find  the  cattle  upon  their 
knees  and  hear  them  talking.  Then  he 
goes  boldly  forward  to  his  favorite, 
Schwalbl,  the  little  bull  calf  stalled  in  his 
own  private  stall.  Schwalbl  is  awakened 
out  of  his  meadowy  dreams  and,  seeing 


Toni's  hair  shine  faintly  in  the  darkness, 
begins  to  crunch  and  nibble  it,  imagining 
it  is  ripe  corn.  But  Toni  has  a  more  tooth- 
some morsel  for  him.  He  holds  out  his 
tiny  fist  laden  with  coarse  salt,  which,  to 
small  bull  calves,  is  more  blissful  than 
poppy  or  mandragora  or  all  the  drowsy 
syrups  of  the  F^ast.  So  Schwalbl  has  had 
his  Christmas  present  too,  and  Toni 
creeps  back  again  into  the  festivity  and 
devours  more  dumplings  and  more  dump- 
lings, till  he  seems  to  be  made  of  dump- 
ling all  the  way  up  to  his  throat,  and  cannot 
find  a  place  for  another  one — at  least,  for 
more  than  half  of  one.  The  bells  are  ring- 
ing in  the  steeple,  clear  across  the  frosty 
air. 

And  now  at  length  the  grand  night  is 
over.  It  is  time  to  awaken  those  children 
who  have  dozed  off  after  the  banquet. 
The  time  has  come  for  the  midnight  mass. 
Come  forth,  come  forth  down  from  the 
hilltops  and  up  from  the  valleys!  This 
is  the  hour  of  mystery,  the  old  waives  say. 
At  the  moment  of  the  consecration  all  the 
wells  flood  with  wine;  and  not  only  the 
living  are  celebrants  at  this  ceremony, 
they  whisper;  the  dead  come  forth  out  of 
their  dwelling  places  and  gather  about 
the  lit  windows  of  the  church.  Their 
phantom  shoulders  and  the  living  shoul-  , 
ders  jostle  in  the  sanctuary.  Come  forth! 
come  forth !  toll  the  bells.  They  do  not 
summon  in  vain.  All  over  the  valley  be- 
hold them  issuing  from  their  houses  with 
bright  pine  torches  in  their  hands. 
Steadily,  like  moving  constellations,  they 
make  their  way  through  snow-hung 
woods  and  down  hushed  hillsides.  You 
might  think  the  stars  themselves  had 
fallen  from  Heaven,  because  Heaven  is  so 
lonely  to-night  and  earth  is  so  full  of 
loveliness,  so  full  of  sanctity. 
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Introduction  to  The  Elegant  Shay 

Successor  to  a  certain  famous  one-hoss-power  vehicle 


OXE  rides,  things  being  as  they  are. 
in  various  vehicles  in  various 
places,  but  in  one  vacation  place 
in  Xova  Scotia,  one  rides  in  The  Elegant 
Shav.  Once  new  and  glittering,  it  is  now- 
old  and  necessary — yet  it  is  more  than 
this.  It  is  impossible  to  know  The  E.  S. 
intimately  (as  I  do!)  without  forming  the 
most  tender  attachment  for  its  lovable 
dilapidation.  It  has  almost  fallen  to  pieces 
so  many  times!  It  is  so  jauntdy  ancient, 
so  carefree,  so  crazily  speedy,  so  willing 
to  attempt  the  most  glorious  of  hazards. 

On  pleasant  mornings  it  is  rolled  out 
after  breakfast  and  left  to  sun  in  the  side 
yard.  From  time  to  time  several  members 
of  the  family  approach  it  and  regard  it 
affectionately.  A  careful  hand  is  run  over 
the  fender.  A  serious  glance  is  bent  upon 
a  rusty  hinge  belonging  to  a  door. 

"She's  lookin'  a  little  mite  under  the 
weather  this  mornin'."  says  one.  "That 
clip  she  fetched  yesterday  kinda  dented 
in  her  mud  guard.  And  it  might  be  a  good 
thing  to  tighten  up  that  wire  holdin'  the 
rear  end.  Joe — you  run  into  the  house  and 
see  if  you  can't  find  a  pair  of  tweezers." 

The  mud  guard  is  gently  lifted  to  a  po- 
sition which  approximates  the  original 
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one  with  perhaps  a  margin  of  three  inches; 
here  it  is  anchored  by  intricate  knots,  pull- 
ings,  and  twistings  of  the  wire. 

"There,  guess  she'll  stay  now!  Em,  you 
might  be  a  little  careful  goin'  over  the 
hill  to  Port  Wade.  Take  it  easy  or  she'll 
get  clear  of  her  moorin's." 

With  long,  backward  glances  the  family 
desert  her  for  an  hour  or  so.  There  seems 
to  be  a  general  feeling  that  plentv  of  sun- 
light will  help  to  limber  up  her  old  bones, 
especially  if  she  has  a  hard  trip  ahead  of 
her. 

A  solid  discussion  comes  up  about 
eleven  o'clock  concerning  the  quantity  of 
gas  and  oil  put  in  her  the  last  time  she 
was  out.  Opinions  van,-.  The  only  person 
who  has  any  knowledge  on  this  subject  is 
absent.  Conjecture  follows  conjecture. 

"Em.  you  run  to  the  phone  and  call 
up  Ede.  Maybe  she's  seen  your  father  go 
by  on  his  way  to  the  wharf.  If  she  has. 
tell  her  to  call  him  in  on  his  way  back  and 
ask  him  when  he  filled  her  up,  and  how 
much." 

Em  does  as  requested.  "Ede  .  .  .  sav, 
has  poppa  gone  by  yet  down  to  the  wharf.'' 
.  .  .  you  saw  him  twenty  minutes  ago.' 
Say  .  .  .  will  you  please  keep  off  the  line.' 


I'm  only  going  to  talk  a  minute  longer  .  .  . 
Ede — you  goin'  to  be  workin'  in  front  of 
the  house  to-day?  Got  a  mess  of  beet 
greens  on .'  .  .  .  Couldn't  you  keep  an  eye 
out  for  poppa  and  ask  him  ?  No,  we  don't 
know  how  much  is  in  her  and  poppa 
doesn't  come  home  this  noon.  We're  goin" 
over  to  Annapolis." 

It  is  later  divulged,  by  the  method  sug- 
gested, that  she  was  filled  up  a  week  ago 
Thursday  and  has  probably  (by  the  most 
accurate  accounting)  three  quarters  of  a 
gallon  of  gas  and  very  little  oil.  Someone 
is  detailed,  also  by  telephone,  to  find  a 
certain  Uncle  Roy  working  down  in  the 
village.  When  he  rides  home  to  dinner 
he  is  to  bring  five  gallons  of  gas  and  a 
quart  of  oil.  This  capable  manner  of  dis- 
patching the  business  makes  everyone 
very  enthusiastic  over  the  afternoon 
ahead. 

At  twelve-fifteen  trouble  is  discovered 
in  the  radiator.  She  leaks  in  three  places. 
No  surgeon's  plaster  is  remotely  available 
or  even  considered.  Under  voluble  protest 
on  the  part  of  Emma,  kitchen  soap  is 
introduced  into  the  leaky  crevices.  The 
member  of  the  family  who  suggests  the 
remedv  is  proud  not  only  cf  his  inventive- 
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ness  in  this  emergency  but  of  his  appHance 
of  same. 

"It  will  take  her  as  far  as  the  garage  in 
Annapolis,"  he  says,  wiping  his  hands  on 
his  breeches,  "  and  yeu  can  have  her 
mended." 

"That  soap  isn't  goin'  to  take  hold!" 
declares  Em. 

"  Sure  it  will.  I've  saw  it  work  before." 

At  one-forty  five  the  family  is  ready  to 
start.  They  climb  in.  The  Elegant  Shay 
creaks  ominously,  complaining  at  every 
added  ounce  of  freight. 

"Have  you  got  the  horn.?"  A  vigorous 
search  front  and  back. 

"I  had  'er  in  the  house  mendin'  'er," 
savs  someone.  "Joe — you  run  in  the  house 
and  get  the  horn,  quick!" 

The  horn,  almost  as  large  as  a  mega- 
phone, is  placed  in  the  front  seat.  Some- 
thing is  ver\-  wrong  with  the  voice  prop- 
erly belonging  to  the  Shay;  it  squeaks 
occasionally  but  always  at  the  wrong  time. 
One  needs  a  horn  on  the.'^e  steep,  hilly 
roads  where  ox-carts,  wide  and  dripping 
with  hay,  are  so  frequently  encountered. 

The  engine  is  ultimately  coaxed  to  turn 
over.  Conversation  from  that  pomt  auto- 
matically ceases,  but  instantly  there  is  a 
roaring  in  the  back  seat  which  would  in- 
dicate that  someone  is  making  a  remark. 

Em  turns  off  the  engine. 

"Got  the  bicycle  pump?" 

"Mercy — no!" 

The  bicycle  pump  is  retrieved  from  a 
corner  of  the  barn  and  hurled  into  the 
tonneau.  One  tire  is  new  and  perfectly 
robust;  one  is  middle-aged,  one  is  ailing, 
and  the  fourth  is  definitely  unreliable. 
There  is  no  spare.  A  bicycle  pump  can 
inflate  a  tube  with  enough  courage  to 
last  the  nineteen  miles  to  the  next  garage. 

.•\gain  the  Shay  shivers  into  life;  the 
loose  fender  clacks  against  the  side,  the 
wheels  move.  With  a  bellow  like  the  motor 
of  an  airplane  we  ascend  the  first  rise  of 
ground  leading  to  the  road.  We  are  off! 

At  the  post  office  Em  thinks  it  a  good 
plan  to  inspect  the  leaky  radiator.  The 
results  are  depressing.  Great,  hot  drops  of 


"'Say...ti<ill  you  please  ki-fp 
off  the  liner"  " 


water  are  splashing  down  on  the  dusty 
road. 

"1  said  that  soap  was  no  good!  ' 

The  perpetrator  of  this  device  does  not 
rise  to  defend  his  theories.  Four  members 
of  the  family  climb  out  of  the  car  and 
stand  about  in  a  dismal  circle.  A  little  girl 
dragging  a  small  brother  arrives,  also  two 
boys  swinging  fresh  flounders  from  a 
string. 

"What's  the  trouble.'"'  shouts  the  post- 
master from  his  ofiice.  "Won't  she  go?" 

"Got  a  leak  in  the  radiator." 

"Pshaw,  now.  That's  too  bad." 

Bleak  silence.  Four  more  children  ar- 
rive, and  a  dog. 

The  expression  on  Em's  face  changes  to 
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one  of  hope.  "Got  any  gum?"  she  asks 
of  the  postmaster. 

"Sure.  Wliat  kind  do  you  think  is  best 
for  the  leak?" 

Selections  are  made  from  different 
brands  and  distributed  among  several 
members  of  the  family,  who  obediently 
insert  their  shares  in  their  mouths  and 
chew.  Subsequently  Em  collects  the  re- 
sults and  spreads  the  gray  mixture  over 
the  radiator  hole. 

"Got  any  glue ?" 

"Not  a  drop  in  the  store." 

A  small  boy  pushes  to  the  front.  "You 
jest  hold  on  a  minute,  Em.  Ma,  she's  got 
some  t'home.  I'll  run  and  git  it."  He 
spurts  off.  dust  rising  from  his  bare  heels. 

The  glue  is  brought  by  the  panting  child 
and  applied  liberally  over  the  gum. 

"Got  a  piece  of  cloth,  Charlie?"  asks 
Em  of  the  postmaster. 

"No,  leastwise  I  don't  think.  Joe,  you 
run  into  Mrs.  Haynes  and  ask  can  you 
have  a  small  piece  ot  cloth.  Hurry  now!" 

Cloth  is  offered,  also  scissors.  Twenty- 
three  people  have  gathered  about  the  car. 

Em  cuts  the  cloth  and  presses  it  down 
firmly  over  the  mixture  of  glue  and  gum. 
The  former  constituent  of  the  soap-policy 
takes  no  part  in  these  activities;  he  has 
retired  to  a  well-deserved  background. 

The  glue  is  returned,  the  shears,  the 
cloth.  The  family  once  more  climbs 
aboard.  The  Elegant  Shay  trembles  at 
the  touch  of  the  battery.  With  a  sharp 
whine  the  wire  holding  up  the  rear  fender 
snaps  off.  The  mud  guard  sinks  to  the 
ground. 

This  slight  casualty  is  repaired  in  five 
minutes  and  with  a  yell  to  warn  away  the 
spectators,  we  are  off  to  Annapolis.  The 
Elegant  Shay  stutters  up  and  down  seven- 
teen hills  carrying  her  five-hundred-and- 
fifty-pound  cargo  as  cheerfully,  as  com- 
petently, as  if  all  her  organs  were  intact. 

We  ultimately  arrive!  Engine  steaming, 
fender  shaking,  and  one  tire  flat  as  a 
flounder.  The  garage  man  smiles  as  he 
welcomes  his  oldest  and  most  beloved 
patient. 


'^The  garage  man  smiles  as 
he  welcomes  his  oldest  and 
most  beloved  patient" 


Crumbs  for  Christmas 


OLD  age  on  Broadway  is  a  tragedy 
for  which  no  casting  director  or 
theater  is  needed.  It  is  played  on 
the  wind-swept  street  corners,  in  dim, 
gas-lit  hall  bedrooms,  and  on  the  hard, 
uncomfortable  benches  in  the  reception 
rooms  of  producers'  offices.  Its  actors  are 
chosen  by  fate.  Wistful,  lonely  old  troup- 
ers, they  play  their  roles  fighting  desper- 
ately to  keep  their  names  from  being 
billed  on  the  programme  of  this  grim 
travesty.  Famous  stars  of  yesterday, 
theirs  is  a  living  death.  Too  proud  of 
their  past  glory  to  ask  for  charity,  they 
hurry  from  office  to  office,  defiant  but 
pitiful  in  the  glare  of  the  lights  that  now 
shine  for  someone  else. 

The  insulation  with  which  Dave  Makin 
had  shielded  himself  from  personal  con- 
tact with  these  specters  was  almost  per- 
fect. He  used  a  private  elevator  from  his 
office  over  the  Makin  Theatre.  He  was 
met  at  the  street  door  by  his  chauffeur. 
His  lunches  were  brought  in,  and  his  bar- 
ber came  to  his  office. 

His  secretary  was  warned  that  if  one 
old  actor  or  actress  ever  got  past  the 
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reception  room  gate  there  would  be  a  new 
secretary  on  the  job  immediately. 

When  casting  for  a  new  show  Makin 
waited  until  the  principals  were  hired  and 
then  left  town,  leaving  the  character  bits 
in  the  hands  of  a  casting  director.  He  him- 
self was  the  only  weak  link  in  his  armor. 

Makin  remembered. 

He  could  not  forget  the  days  when 
actors  and  actresses  worked  for  his  father, 
and  for  him,  for  that  matter,  when  salaries 
did  not  have  to  be  guaranteed  and  bonds 
posted,  but  when  half-starved  men  and 
women  loyally  worked  without  money 
to  turn  the  tide  of  failure  into  success  .  .  . 
and  the  ultimate  Makin  fortune. 

Remembering  was  not  always  good 
business.  It  made  him  do  things  he  hardly 
wanted  to  do  .  .  .  such  as  calling  in  Eddie 
Hammer  just  now.  Eddie  was  his  press 
agent.  It  was  his  business  to  answer  the 
buzzer  when  Makin  pushed  it. 

"Eddie,"  Makin  stroked  the  pink  dome 
of  his  head  where  it  sloped  down  to  the 
reddish  fuzz  of  hair  just  above  his  ears, 
and  frowned  reminiscently  at  his  press 
agent,  "to-day  I  heard  a  ghost." 


"Get  a  new  bootlegger,"  Eddie  advised. 

"Better  I  should  get  a  new  business," 
Makin  sighed,  looking  out  over  the  murky 
canyon  of  Broadway,  hazy  with  the  gath 
ering  dusk  and  smoke  held  down  to  the 
pavement  by  low  flying  snow  clouds. 

"You'll  feel  better  when  you  get  the 
matinee  box  office  statement  and  the 
lights  come  on,"  Eddie  predicted  callously. 
"You're  always  low  about  this  hour  on 
matmee  days." 

"Business  is  rotten,"  Makin  declared 
with  mechanical  fervor, "Christmas — how 
I  wish  it  was  over!" 

Eddie  helped  himself  to  a  cigar  out  of 
the  inlaid  humidor  on  his  employer's  desK, 
and  then  arched  his  eyebrows  when 
Makin  made  no  remonstrance. 

"To-day  I  went  into  Gannon's  base- 
ment to  buy  toys  for  my  grandson.  You 
know  Gannon's  toy  basement.?  Like  a 
madhouse  it  was.  All  women  and  kids 
and  rattle." 

"What  kind  of  a  scene  do  you  expect 
in  a  toy  shop  ten  days  before  Christmas.'"' 
Eddie  demanded.  "An  orchestra  playing 
'Hearts  and  Flowers'  to  an  empty  stage.?" 


So 

"Above  all  such  noises  I  heard  a  voice," 
Makin  raised  his  eyes  to  the  row  of  pic- 
tures that  hung  across  the  wall  of  his 
private  office.  "What  a  voice!  Such  a 
voice  I  could  never  forget." 

"Will  you  ever  get  old  enough  to  leave 
the  skirts  alone What  happened :  Did  she 
give  you  the  glassy  eye.?" 

"It  was  a  man's  voice,"  Makin  declared 
with  an  attempt  at  injured  dignity.  "Over 
there  in  one  corner  was  a  man  dressed  up 
like  Santa  Claus.  All  around  him  were 
kid.s.  He  was  talking  to  them 
likQ  a  grandfather." 

"What  happened.?"  Eddie 
asked.. 

"Nothing." 

"Nothing  happened." 
Eddie  said  skeptically,  "But 
where  do  I  come  in :  Is  this 
just  a  little  bedtime  mystery 
story  ? " 

Makin  slowly  wrote  a  name 
on  a  piece  of  paper  and 
handed  it  to  his  press  agent. 

"It  was  old  Bob  Pilson's 
voice.  Get  his  address  from 
the  file.  Go  see  how  he's 
getting  along.  Don't  say  I 
sent  you."  Makin  sighed 
hopefully.  "Maybe  he's  got 
plenty." 

"Just  working  for  the  fun 
of  it,"  Eddie  grunted.  "You 
oughta  gone  to  Florida  last 
week.  I  knew  you  wouldn't 
hold  out  until  Christmas." 

"Am  I  askin'  you  what 
I  should  do.?"  Makin  de- 
manded. 

"All  right.  What  will  it  be.?"  Eddie 
asked.  "There's  only  two  things  you  can 
offer.  One's  cash.  The  other's  a  benefit. 
I  know  old  Pilson's  down  and  out,  and  so 
do  you.  Why  not  leave  him  alone.?  He'll 
have  a  few  days'  work,  and  anyway,  what 
do  you  care  if  he  does  starve  or  get  bun- 
dled off  to  some  almshouse?" 

"A  benefit,  maybe  ...  .?"  Makin  prom- 
ised cautiously. 

THAT  night  Eddie  climbed  to  the  top 
floor  of  a  cheap  boarding  house  over 
west  of  Broadway.  A  light  shone  from 
under  a  door  at  the  end  of  the  corridor. 
He  knocked  briskly  on  the  door. 

"Come  in.  Come  on  in,"  was  the  cheer- 
ful invitation. 

Eddie  pushed  open  the  door  and 
stepped  into  the  room.  It  was  small  and 
meagerly  furnished.  An  iron  bed  occupied 
one  corner  and  half  the  floor  space.  High 
in  the  back  wall  was  a  small,  dirty  win- 
dow. 

A  thin,  tired  old  man  sat  in  the  onlv 
chair  in  the  room.  With  his  trousers  rolled 
up  to  his  knees,  he  sat  with  his  feet  in  a 
washbowl  of  steaming  water.  An  old 
comforter  was  thrown  about  his  shoulders. 

On  a  battered  wardrobe  trunk  near  bis 
chair  was  a  box  of  graham  crackers  and  a 
half  empty  milk  bottle  beside  a  small  gas 
plate.  Over  the  trunk  was  the  onlv  light 
in  the  room,  a  gas  light  which  flickered 


unsteadilv  as  a  draft  swept  into  the  room 
through  the  open  door. 

The  old  man  attempted  to  stand  up. 

"I  .  .  .  I'm  very  sorry,  sir.  I  thought  it 
was  one  of  the  other  .  .  .  other  guests  in 
the  house.  .  .  ." 

"  Please  don't  try  to  get  up."  Eddie  shut 
the  door  quickly  before  the  light  was 
blown  out  altogether.  "You  are  Robert 
Pilson,  I  believe.?" 

"Yes,"  Pilson  admitted  wearily. 
"What's  left  of  him.  I  .  .  .  the  landlady 


"  '/<  was  old  Boh  Pilson's  voice. 
Get  his  address  from  the  file' " 

should  have  told  me  you  wished  to  see  me. 
I  would  have  come  down  to  the  parlor. 
I  apologize  for  my  appearance." 

"Don't,"  Eddie  said  quickly,  "I 
thought  we'd  have  more  privacy  here  in 
your  room." 

"Why  ...  of  course,"  Pilson  agreed 
with  a  show  at  hearty  hospitality,  "I  was 
thinking  of  your  comfort  ...  I  ...  I  don't 
believe  I  know  your  name." 

"Eddie  Hammer." 

"Ah,  yes,  of  course." 

"From  Dave  Makin's  office." 

At  the  mention  of  Makin's  name  the 
old  actor  started  eagerly. 

"Makin,"  he  whispered,  "Dave  Ma- 
kin." 

"Your  address  was  on  file  in  our  office." 

"Yes.  Yes,  indeed.  I  ...  I  often  stop  in. 
1  worked  for  the  elder  Makin.  Played  in 
'Sargent  McGinty.'  But  that  was  before 
your  time,  I  suppose." 

The  hope  slowly  faded  from  Pilson's 
face. 

"\  ()u  wanted  to  see  me  .  .  .  about 
something  ...  a  ...  a  part?" 

"Not  exactly,"  Eddie  admitted  re- 
luctantly. His  task  was  becoming  more 
and  more  disagreeable. 

"No,  of  course  not,"  Pilson  agreed, 
shrinking  lower  in  his  chair  with  the 
shadow  of  fear  in  his  eyes,  "  I  ...  I  don't 
seem  to  be  quite  the  type." 

Eddie  glanced  around  the  room  at  the 
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cheerless  walls  covered  with  cracked  and 
faded  wallpaper  and  adorned  with  a  few 
old  photographs.  Over  the  bed  hung  a 
colored  newspaper  lithograph,  the  Un- 
known Soldier's  Tomb. 

Pilson  caught  Eddie's  look. 
"My  only  son  died  in  France,"  he  ex- 
plained, "He  might  have  been  the  one. 
That  tomb  is  a  splendid  thing  for  parents 
who  sent  sons  over  there  never  to  return. 
But  I'm  sorry.  Of  course  you  aren't  in- 
terested in  my  affairs." 

"Are  you  working  now?" 
Eddie  asked  abruptly. 

"Why  .  .  .  why  ...  I  have 
been  doing  a  little  temporary' 
semi-professional  work,  but  I 
believe  that  is  practically 
finished." 

"  I  came  to  see  you  about 
a  benefit,"  Eddie  looked 
away. 

"Yes?"  Pilson's  voice  was 
only  a  broken  whisper.  When 
Eddie  looked  at  him,  the 
old  actor's  chin  was  quiver- 
ing and  he  was  staring  blindly 
at  the  wall. 

In  the  few  seconds  given 
him  to  explain,  Eddie  made 
a  decision  that  he  would 
never  have  made  upon  sober 
deliberation.  Hardboiled  as 
he  considered  himself,  he  did 
not  have  the  courage  to  tell 
the  truth. 

"Why,   yes,"   he  stated 
quickly.  "We're  getting  up  a 
sort  of  Christmas  benefit  and 
Dave  thought  perhaps  you 
would  be  willing  to  donate  your  services 
for  the  benefit  performance." 

"You  .  .  .  want  .  .  .  me  .  .  .  to  .  .  .  take 
.  .  .  part.?"  Pilson  asked. 

"Dave  thought  perhaps  you  would." 
Pilson  squared  his  thin  shoulders  and 
drew  his  head  back  proudly. 

"I  will  consider  it  an  honor,"  he  said 
simply.  "Mr.  Makin  probably  knows  I 
have  never  refused  to  appear  on  a  benefit 
programme  and  that  I  never  will."  He 
fumbled  with  a  handkerchief  in  an  at- 
tempt to  conceal  his  trembling  relief. 
"Not  that  it  matters  a  whit  .  .  .  but  for 
whom  is  the  benefit  being  given?" 

Eddie  looked  around  the  room  in  des- 
peration. His  eyes  rested  again  on  the 
colored  lithograph  above  the  bed  and  his 
inspiration  was  taken  from  that. 

"Just  an  unknown  actor,"  he  explained. 
"An  old  timer  that  has  had  a  run  of  hard 
luck." 

"And  .  .  .  his  name  will  never  be  aVi- 
nounced  ? " 

"Not  if  it  can  be  kept  a  secret." 

Pilson  shifted  the  gas  plate  and  food 
from  the  lid  of  his  trunk,  and,  opening  it, 
brought  out  his  scrap  book. 

"I  have  always  admired  Mr.  Makin," 
he  declared.  "Now  I  consider  him  one  of 
the  greatest  men  in  the  histon,'  of  the 
American  theatre.  He  is  protecting  some 
unfortunate  actor's  name  from  the  stigma 
of  failure.  No  producer  has  ever  done  a 
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The  original  of  this  fine  reproduc- 
tion, woven  from  a  cartoon  by 
Teniers  the  Younger,  hangs  in  the 
Museum  of  Decorative  .irts,  Paris. 


u 
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A  splenJiJ  tapestry  faitkfuUy  repro JuceJ 
from  a  famous  museum  piece 


A' 


^LL  the  dramatic  beauty  of  a  wind  lashed 
sea,  the  sweep  ot  dying  clouds,  the 
colorhil  adventure  of  a  Flemish  fisherman's 
life  is  woven  into  this  splendid  tapestry  .  .  . 
reproduced  from  one  of  the  most  famous 
pieces  in  the  Museum  of  Decorative  Arts 
in  Paris. 

The  original  was  made  after  the  cartoon 
of  Teniers  the  Younger,  a  pupil  of  Ruhens, 
and  has  all  the  qualities  tound  in  the  best  of 
his  work.  The  richness  and  varietv  of  color, 
the  depth  of  perspective,  and  the  natural 
attitude  of  the  figures  give  to  this  com- 
position an  air  of  noble  grandeur. 

This  tapestr\'  is  reproduced  in  two  wavs, 
either  with  or  without  the  border. 


It  is  made  in  the  famous  "Fin  Point  " 
weave,  a  contexture  requiring  so  much  pa- 
tience and  knowledge  of  the  art  of  wea\'ing 
that  it  is  seldom  used  today  except  in 
Gobelin  or  Beauvais  tapestries. 

This  panel  is  but  one  of  the  many  fine 
handmade  tapestries  to  be  found  at 
F.  Schumacher  Ck:  Company.  To  any  room  for 
which  these  beautiful  wall  hangings  may  be 
chosen  thev  lend  distinction  and  character. 

*  *  * 
In  the  Schumacher  collection  are  beautiful 
fabrics  for  everv  decorative  purpose,  present 
dav  creations  of  distinguished  designers  as 
well  as  authentic  reproductions  from  all  of  the 
great  periods  of  the  past — velvets,  damasks, 
brocatelles,  chintzes,  brocades  and  linens. 


Your  decorator,  upholsterer  or  the  deco- 
rating service  ot  your  department  store  will 
be  glad  to  obtain  samples  appropriate  for 
your  purpose. 

A  new  booklet,  "Fabrics — the  Key  to 
Successful  Decoration,"  gi\-ing,  briefly,  the 
historv  of  fabrics  and  their  importance  in 
decorative  use  will  be  sent  to  you,  without 
charge,  upon  request. 

F.  Schumacher  tk  Companv,  Dept.  C-12, 
60  West  40th  Street,  New  York.  Importers, 
Manufacturers  and  Distributors  to  the  trade 
only  ot  Decorative  Draperv  and  Upholstery 
Fabrics.  Offices  also  in  Boston,  Chicago, 
Philadelphia,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco, 
Grand  Rapids,  Detroit. 
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finer  thing.  Now,  let's  see.  Have  you  any 
idea  what  Mr.  Makin  wants  me  to  do.'' 
I  would  like  to  follow  his  wishes.  Some- 
thing from  one  of  the  old  plays,  perhaps? 
What  would  you  suggest.^  Something 
simple  and  short,  I  suppose." 

"Anything  you  suggest,"  Eddie  offered. 
"Your  presence  and  name  is  the  main 
thing." 

"My  name — bless  you,  sir,  I'm  afraid 
it's  been  nearly  forgotten,  but  I  appreciate 
the  compliment  nevertheless." 

"Some  little  monologue  or  skit.  Pick 
out  something  and  bring  the  music  cues 
and  light  plot,  scene  plot,  and  the  pro- 
gramme billing  up  to  the  office  sometime 
within  the  next  few  days,"  Eddie  directed. 

"I  thought  we  might  look  over  this," 
Pilson  said  eagerly.  He  opened  his  scrap 
book  proudly.  Newspaper  clippings,  yel- 
low with  age,  filled  the  book.  Faded  type, 
blurred  photographs,  ancient  programmes 
bore  mute  testimony  to  the  long  years 
that  Pilson  had  served  the  stage. 

"We're  leaving  everything  up  to  your 
judgment,"  Eddie  said  hastily.  "Sorry, 
but  I'm  overdue  now  at  the  theatre." 

The  old  actor  followed  him  to  the  door 
and  would  have  followed  him  downstairs 
to  the  front  door  if  Eddie  had  not  ordered 
him  to  stay  in  his  room  and  save  his 
health  for  the  benefit  performance. 

At  the  theatre  that  night  Eddie  kept 
away  from  Dave  Makin.  However,  he 
was  ready  for  the  producer  on  the  follow- 
ing morning,  with  a  list  of  performers  to 
be  drafted  for  the  benefit,  and  a  three- 
page  story  of  how  Dave   Makin,  the 


Broadway  pioneer,  had  smashed  another 
tradition  and  was  again  writing  stage 
history.  While  the  story  was  written  for 
the  general  press,  it  was  intended  primar- 
ily  for  Makin's  personal  appreciation. 

"It's  a  good  thing  you've  got  me  for  a 
press  agent,"  Eddie  remarked  as  he 
handed  Makin  the  story  and  list  of  stars 
to  be  asked.  "You  get  into  it  up  to  your 
neck  and  I  pull  you  out  a  hero." 

Makin  read  the  story  suspiciously. 

"Ought  to  be  good  for  several  columns 
in  every  paper,"  Eddie  explained  before 
Makin  had  a  chance  to  object.  "Biggest 
thing  in  the  way  of  a  benefit  that's  ever 
been  pulled  off.  You  won't  have  any 
trouble  lining  up  talent  for  this  show. 
All  Broadway  will  fall  for  it  hard." 

"  But  you've  got  Pilson  on  the  bill  too," 
Makin  argued  faintly. 

"Certainly,"  Eddie  said  scornfully. 
"That's  the  kick  in  the  whole  thing. 
After  the  show,  you  go  to  Pilson  and  give 
him  the  receipts.  Naturally,  a  few  people 
will  have  to  be  in  on  the  know.  Having 
Pilson  in  the  show  gives  it  a  kick." 

"Why  couldn't  someone  else  give  him 
the  money 

"No  chance." 

"I  was  going  out  of  town." 

"You  do,  and  you'll  have  to  hire  an- 
other press  agent,"  Eddie  warned.  "You 
got  into  this  jam." 

"All  right,"  Makin  agreed,  "It  reads 
like  a  good  stunt,  but  .  .  ." 

"What.?" 

"Well,"  Makin  claimed  uneasily. 
"Something  might  happen." 


Preparations  for  the  benefit  began  im- 
mediately. The  announcement  created 
comment  and  caught  on  with  the  news- 
papers. As  the  publicity  increased,  Ma- 
kin's confidence  swelled.  Tickets  were 
printed,  advertisements  inserted,  and  the 
box  office  sale  opened. 

As  Eddie  had  predicted,  little  trouble 
developed  as  far  as  talent  for  the  show 
was  concerned.  Robert  Pilson  came  to 
the  office  twice  to  see  Makin  if  possible. 
Eddie  received  him  on  both  occasions  and 
kept  him  away  from  the  producer.  The 
old  actor  had  decided  on  a  short  skit  he  ' 
had  seen  done  years  before  at  a  London 
benefit.  Eddie  refused  to  listen  to  his 
explanations  of  the  act,  sending  him  to 
the  stage  manager  and  explaining  that  he 
was  too  busy  to  bother  with  anything  but 
the  programme  billing. 

All  the  advance  publicity  for  the  benefit 
stressed  the  fact  that  no  one  knew  for 
whom  it  was  being  given.  It  was  adver- 
tised as  a  benefit  for  an  old  "Unknown 
Trouper."  However,  at  curtain  time  Eddie 
estimated  that  fully  half  the  audience  out 
front  and  everyone  backstage  except 
Robert  Pilson  himself,  knew  who  was 
to  get  the  proceeds  from  the  performance. 
Certainly  all  the  professionals  in  the 
audience  knew,  and  they  occupied  nearly 
half  of  the  sold  seats. 

Makin  occupied  a  stage  box.  He  had 
arranged  to  watch  the  show  until  the  last 
act  went  on,  when  he  would  then  come 
backstage  with  the  receipts  to  be  pre- 
sented to  Pilson  after  the  final  curtain. 

Pilson  came  on  in  a  featured  spot  near 
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the  end  of  the  show.  Eddie  was  in 
the  wings  when  the  curtain  came 
up  on  Pilson's  act.  It  opened  to  a 
full  stage  park  scene  against  a 
back-drop  showing  the  outline  of 
Fifth  Avenue  housetops  in  the 
distance.  A  park  bench  and  a  gar- 
bage can  were  up  in  the  fore- 
ground. A  few  flakes  of  paper 
snow  were  falling  from  the  flies 
and  only  the  blue  border  lights 
were  used. 

As  the  curtain  came  up. 
Pilson  'slouched  on  to  the  stage. 
An  old'  overcoat  was  pinned  up 
around  his  chest  and  throat  with 
safety  pins.  He  wore  a  shapeless 
felt  hat  pulled  well  down  over  his 
ears,  but  turned  away  from  his 
face  to  show  his  white  hair  and 
lined  face,  almost  ghastly  in  the 
blue  lights. 

The  crackle  of  paper  followed 
his  movements.  He  stopped  at 
the  park  bench,  picked  up  a  dis- 
carded piece  of  newspaper  and 
added  it  to  the  other  lining  of 
papers  under  his  overcoat  across 
his  chest. 

A  few  seconds  on  the  park 
bench,  then  he  peered  about 
him  and  stealthily  raised  the  lid 
of  the  garbage  can.  After  a  search 
he  discovered  a  half  eaten  sand- 
wich. This  he  examined  exultantly 
carefully  wrapped.  A  sound  overhead 
caught  his  attention.  He  looked  up.  thought 
for  a  few  seconds,  and  then  slowly  unwrapped 
the  sandwich  and  stood  up. 


"'Above  all  such  noises 


a  voice 


and 


Then  he  caretully  broke  away  the  outer 
edge  of  the  crust  of  the  sandwich. 

"\\  hat  are  you  doing  there  ?"  a  harsh  voice 
shouted  from  the  wings.  Pilson  started,  looked 
into  the  wings  and  smiled  apologetically. 


"Just  scattering  a  few  crumbs  for  the 
birds.  Officer,"  he  explained.  "Just  spar- 
ing them  a  few  crumbs  from  my  Christ- 
mas dinner.  I  didn't  want  them  to  think 
that  all  of  the  world  forgot.  Just  a  few 
crumbs  that  I  won't  miss." 

He  dropped  the  bread  crumbs  carefully 
around  the  garbage  can,  wrapped  the 
remainder  of  the  sandwich  again  and  put 
It  mto  his  pocket. 

"  I  wish  you  and  the  birds  a 
Merry  Christmas,  Officer." 

He  made  a  pathetic  attempt  at 
dignity,  and  tried  to  keep  the 
papers  under  his  coat  from  rust- 
ling as  he  walked  off^  into  the 
wings. 

It  was  an  artistic  piece  of  pan- 
tomime, well  done  and  in  keeping 
with  the  season,  Eddie  thought, 
but  it  did  not  deserve  the  pande- 
monium of  applause  with  which  it 
was  received.  At  Pilson's  exit  the 
applause  began. 

The  old  actor  took  his  first 
bow  as  a  matter  of  course.  Un- 
der the  full  glare  of  the  foot- 
lights he  looked  very  old  and 
tired  and  hungry.  Five  times  the 
audience  called  him  out  from 
the  wings.  The  other  performers 
on  the  programme  cheered  him 
from  the  wings.  The  orchestra 
men  laid  down  their  instruments 
to  applaud.  The  ovation  brought  tears  to 
the  old  actor's  eyes.  Bewildered  by  the 
continued  applause,  he  finally  held  up  both 
arms  for  a  chance  to  speak. 

Eddie  saw  what  was  coming.  He  tried  to 
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BROM  the  beginning  of  the  XVIII 
Century  English  architecture  and 
furniture  assumed  greater  refinement  of 
both  form  and  decorative  detail,  this 
tendency  reaching  a  climax  with  the 
revival  of  the  classic  spirit  by  the 
Brothers  Adam.  '^i?  f^jp 

Q  The  simplicity  of  the  architectural 
plan  provided  a  perfect  background  for 
the  graceful  tables,  chairs  and  countless 


other  pieces  improvised  by  such 
ingenious  cabinetmakers  as  Chippendale, 
Hepplewhite  and  Sheraton  to  meet  the 
demands  of  their  fastidious  clienteles. 

Q  In  no  small  measure  does  the 
reputation  for  beautiful  furniture  enjoyed 
by  this  establishment  rest  upon  the 
exquisite  cabinetry  produced  in  its  shops 
by  the  identical  methods  employed  by 
the  celebrated  craftsmen  of  olden  days. 


INCORPORATED 

Madison  Avenue,  48th  and  49th  Sheets 

CABINETMAKERS  DECORATORS  ANTIQUARIAN: 

ARCHITECTURAL  REMODELING 


©  ira.N.  Y.G. 
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Make  this  a 


AAA 


eweled 


CHRISTMAS 


XJO  SHOP  in  all  the  town  can 
^  match  the  attraction  of  the 
Jewelr\'  Store  .  .  .  and  at  this 
sparkling  season  these  treasure 
houses  take  on  an  added  interest 
— a  capti\'ating  charm  that  re- 
flects the  Spirit  of  Christmas. 
Here  are  gifts  of  breathtaking 
beauty  .  .  .  "just  the  thing''  for 
each  member  of  the  family — and 
for  those  "question-marked" 
names  on  your  shopping  list. 

And  how  pleasant  it  is  to  reflect 
that  each  of  these  jeweled  treas- 
ures is  a  present  wnth  a  future — 
destined  to  become  increasingly 
beloved  with  each  passing  year. 
A  visit  to  the  Jewelry  Store  is  a 
pleasure  and  an  inspiration. 


GIFTS//;^/LAST 

Consult  your  J[eweler 

NATIONAL  JEWELERS  PUBLICITY  ASSOCIATION 


signal  Makin,  but  Pilson  and 
the  audience  were  beyond  the 
control  of  any  two  men. 

"My  friends."  Pilson's  voice 
trembled,  "I  cannot  find  words 
to  express  my  feelings.  Your 
appreciation  of  my  little  act  has 
made  me  the  happiest  man  in 
New  York  to-day." 

The  wave  of  silence  that 
swept  over  the  audience  could 
almost  be  seen. 

"But  this  man,"  the  actor's 
finger  pointed  out  Dave  Makin. 
"deserves  your  applause  more 
than  I  do.  If  my  efforts  were  in- 
spired to-day,  then  he  is  the 
man  who  inspired  them." 

Eddie  caught  a  look  of  agon- 
ized appeal  in  Makin's  eyes  and 
deliberately  turned  away. 

"My  friends,"  Pilson  con- 
tinued. "There  are  things  in  this 
life  worse  than  poverty.  WTiat 
famous  name  in  the  histon,"  of 
our  profession  has  not  tasted 
the  bitter  cup  of  poverty  or 
known  of  its  proximity.'  I  see 
many  famous  men  and  women 
in  the  audience.  Is  there  any 
one  of  them,  if  misfortune 
should  come  to  them,  who 
would  willingly  become  an  ob- 
ject of  charity .'" 

He  paused,  and  the  silence  in 
the  theatre  was  breathless. 

"No.  A  thousand  times,  no! 
They  would  rather  die  first, 
with  the  memory  of  their  glori- 
ous triumphs  untarnished,  than 
to  buy  food  with  the  public  re- 
cord of  disgrace  and  failure.  I 
would.  They  would." 

He  looked  earnestly  at 
Makin. 

"Mr.  Makin,  I  do  not  know 
the  name  of  the  unknown 
trouper  for  whom  this  benefit 
performance  is  being  given.  I 
hope  1  will  never  know  it.  And 
if  there  is  any  man  or  woman  in 
this  audience  who  knows  that 
name,  it  will  be  to  their  ever- 
lasting credit  if  their  lips  and 
eves  are  forever  sealed." 

Pilson  drew  himself  proudly 
erect. 

"I  consider  it  an  honor  to  be 
here.  You  have  earned  the  grati- 
tude and  admiration  of  even,- 
man  and  woman  in  the  acting 
profession,  Mr.  Makin.  Your 
act  of  svmpathy  and  considera- 
tion for  some  unknown  troup- 
er's name  and  memory  will 
never  be  forgotten  on  Broad- 
way. I  thank  you."  He  nodded 
briskly  to  the  orchestra  leader 
and  walked  off  the  stage  as  the 
audience  sat  in  silence. 

Dave  Makin  stood  up  and 
signaled  the  orchestra  to  re- 
main silent.  "Send  Pilson  out 
again."  he  requested  soberly. 

\Mnen  the  old  actor  had  re- 
turned to  the  footlights.  Makin 
addressed  the  audience. 

"I    want    first    to  promise 


even.-one  here  that  every  penny 
of  the  proceeds  from  this  per- 
formance will  reach  the  old 
trouper  for  whom  it  is  being 
given,"  he  declared.  "There  are 
secrets  that  even^  one  knows  and 
never  repeats.  Perhaps  this  is 
one  of  them.  Silence  can't  be 
bought,  but  I  think  it  would  be 
a  mighty  small,  mean  person 
who  would  deliberately  break 
an  old  trouper's  heart.  That's 
that." 

He  deliberateh"  winked  at  the 
audience  and  beamed. 

"Now,  this  hasn't  much  to 
do  with  this  benefit,  but  in  clos- 
ing, I'd  like  to  make  a  little 
announcement.  My  father's 
name  is  known  rather  widely. 
He  had  the  reputation  of  being 
a  keen  judge  of  acting.  Some  of 
you  may  remember  Robert  Pil- 
son in  '  Sargent  McGinty,'  one 
of  the  plays  my  father  produced. 
What  I'm  getting  at  is  this.  I 
may  not  be  as  good  a  judge  of 
acting  as  my  father  was,  but 
when  I  see  an  actor  as  good  as 
Robert  Pilson  has  shown  him- 
self to  be  this  afternoon,  I  at 
least  want  the  reputation  of 
acting  quickly." 

Makin  turned  to  face  the  as- 
tonished old  actor. 

"Mr.  Pilson,  starting  this 
ver\-  instant,  if  you  and  I  can 
agree  upon  reasonable  salary 
terms,  I  want  to  put  you  un- 
der a  five-year  exclusive  con- 
tract to  work  for  me.  How 
about  it.'" 

The  ovation  that  had  greeted 
the  close  of  Pilson's  act  was  triv- 
ial compared  to  that  which 
followed  Makin's  offer.  WTien 
the  noise  had  subsided  some- 
what, and  Pilson  had  regained 
enough  composure  to  speak,  he 
answered. 

"Mr.  Makin,  I  considered  it 
an  honor  to  work  for  your  father 
at  the  terms  he  offered  me.  I 
consider  it  just  as  great  or  a 
greater  honor  to  work  for  you 
under  the  same  conditions.  I 
accept  your  offer,  regardless  of 
the  salan,-  or  the  length  of 
the  contract  you  wish  me  to 
sign." 

"Then  here."  Makin  took  a 
fifty  dollar  bill  from  his  wallet, 
crumpled  it  in  his  palm  'and 
tossed  it  into  Pilson's  out- 
stretched hands,  "that's  a  bonus 
for  signing.  Consider  yourself 
hired  and  let's  get  on  with  the 
show." 

There  was  a  paper-wrapped 
lump  in  the  old  actor's  pocket 
when  he  walked  out  of  the  stage 
entrance  of  the  theatre  after  the 
show  was  over.  Eddie  came  to 
the  stage  door  just  in  time  to 
see  him  take  the  lump  out  of  his 
pocket,  break  it  into  tiny  pieces, 
and  scatter  crumbs  over  the 
alley  pavement. 
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TKeBronze— "Joy  oftlieWater5''tyHarrlet"W".Frislimutli 

TJie  Diamond,  more  than  anv  other  jewel,  has  ever 
heen  the  gift  of  happiest  portent.   In  ancient  helief^ 

it  assured  peace  and  happiness. 
New  pieces  of  supreme  heauty,  created  hy  Caldwell 
artists,  offer  delightful  gift  suggestions. 

Photographs  of  articles  in  keeping  ivtth  any  desired  expenditure 
will  he  submitted  on  request. 


In  cKe  watcK-Lroock,  aLove,  a 
tiny  watcK  la  concealed.  It 
15  consulteii  Ly  pressing  ior- 
■ward  tKe  top  of  tke  troock. 


A    novel    ring  — - 
fiaguetie  diamonds 
imposed  onsappkire^ 
pave. 


TKe  racing  wkippets 
— one  ot  diamonds 
pave,    tke    otker  of 


tlack 


el. 


J.  E.  CALDWELL  &  CO. 
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IT  MAY  look  like  comedy  from  the 
.  side-lines  when  Emilie,  who  dreamed 
of  a  diamond  bracelet,  gets  a  set  of 
antique  andirons  instead.  Actually,  it's 
tragedy — one  of  a  thousand  Christmas 
tragedies  of  wasted  hopes  and  wasted 
money  .... 

But  dry  those  tears,  and  we'll  tell  you 
how  to  effect  as  many  happy  denouementsas 
there  are  names  on  your  gift-list.  Silver — 
solid  silver — delights  everyone.  And  there 
are  gifts  in  International  Sterling  priced 
from  the  $2.75  that  you  intend  lavishing 
on  Cousin  Edmund  to  a  sum  that  would 
impress  even  Emilie.  Let  your  jeweler  tell 
you  more ! 


A  brief  cast  keeps  its  silver  under  cover,  during  business  hours,  in  a 
separate  compartment.  But  on  the  train,  it  reveals  seven  travel  acces- 
sories in  the  most  modern  of  patterns — Venturous.  $184. 


mm  marks  the  4pot 
where  the  tragedies  occur 


A  hunting  dog  is  depicted  in  the  mounted 
enamel  center  which  gives  this  pattern  its 
«^»OTf— Sportsman.  Four  pieces,  $60. 


Varsity  is  notable  for  its  mannish  sim- 
plicity. Five  pieces,  encased  in  pigskin,  $76. 


, , ,  out  dry  those, 

NTERNATIONAL 


SEND   rOR  THIS  CATALOGUE  DE  LUXE 

Dresser  sets— Men's — Women's — A  showing  of  mirrors  in  actua 
size,  as  well  as  illustrations  of  other  dresser  pieces  and  complet! 
cases  and  traveling  sets.  This  iS-inch  brochure  ...  a  beautiful 
fascinating  thing  .  .  .  will  be  sent  to  you  for  50c— it  costs  us  $1.50 
Or  if  you  prefer,  we  will  send  the  name  of  the  nearest  jeweler 
where  you  may  see  the  silver  itself. 

We  will  also  send  "Correct  Table  Silver — Its  Choice  and  Use' 
(approved  by  Elsie  de  Wolfe)  for  2.5c. 
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"  Volume  won  through  value 

the  story  of  Chrysler  success 


Why  can  Chrysler,  in  the  new''75"ancl"65,"give 
more  than  others  can  give?  .  .  .  ^!  Why  do  these 
cars  vie,  not  with  cars  in  their  price  group,  but 
with  cars  costing  many  hundreds,  yes,  even  a 
thousand  dollars  more?  .  .  .  Because— Chrysler 
begins  with  quality,  wins  volume  through  value, 
spreads  the  cost  of  quality  and  value  over  five 
great  cars  in  five  great  markets,  makes  five  great 
operations  basically  one,  and  by  these  savings  is 
able  to  spend  more  in  beautifying  and  enhancing 
the  new  "75"  and  "65"  .  .  .  ^  With  their  new 
slender- profile  radiator, 
arched- windows,  "air- 
wing"  fenders,  '^Silver- 
Dome"  high-compres- 
sion engine  using  any 
gasoline,  internal-e  jpand-r 
ing  hydraulic  4-wheel 


"New  Chrysler  "75"  Royal  Sedan,  $15^5 

brakes,  shock  absorbers,  rubber  shock  insulators, 
and  scores  of  other  new  developments  exclusive  to 
Chrysler,  the  new  Chryslers  represent  a 
parting  of  the  ways  between  the  old  and  the 
new  .  .  .  ^They  represent  a  new  significance 
in  style,  in  performance  and  in  value-giving, 
an  increase  in  buying  power  which  affects 
the  entire  industry,  up  to  the  highest  in  price. 


New  Chrysler  "75"  Prices  —  fmth  6-ply  full-balloon  tiresj.  Royal  Sedati,  1^1555;  Coupe 

(with  rumble  seal),  ,^1555;  Roadster  (with  rumble 
seat),  ,^1555;  Town  Sedan,  $16^'^;  Crown  Sedan, 
$16')');  Convertible  Coupe  (with  rumble  seat), 
$iy^'i',  'j-passeiiger  Phaeton;  ^iji)'^;  y-passen^er 
Phaeton,  ^1865;  Convertible  Sedan,  $2)4!). 

New  Chrysler  "65"  Prices  —  Business 

Coupe,  $1040;  Roadster  (with  rumble  seat),  ^1065; 
2-door  Sedan,  $106^;  Touring  Car,  ,^1075,  4-door 
Sedan,  ^1145;  Coupe  (with  rumble  seat],  ,^1 145. 
All  prices  f.  0.  b.  Detroit.  Wire  wheels  extra. 


THE  AUTOMOBILE  SALON 
OF  1928 


Some  of  the  new  styles 
in  chassis  design  and 
custom  coachwork  shown 
at  the  24th  annual  exhibit 
of  fine  cars 


Right.  Speed  and  power  are 
expressed  in  every  line  of  the 
neza  Mercedes  runabout 


Above.  The  Cunningham  sedan, 
one  of  the  best  of  their  new 
models 


Below.    Five-passenger  all- 
weather    stationary    town  car 
cabriolet  on  Rolls  Royce  chassis. 
Body  by  Rollston 


Above.  Fnur-passenger  converti- 
ble touring  car  on  Isotta  chassis. 
Body  by  Castagna 


Left.  The  Franklin  convertible 
sedan,   with    air-cooled  motor 
— one  of  the  handsomest  cars 
shown 


Above.  Packard's  seven-passenger 
all-weather  quarter-window  cabriolet 
with  stationary  top.  Body  by  Rollston 


Left.  Cadillac  chassis  with  body  by 
Fleetwood — a  trans  formable  cabriolet 
with  collapsible  rear  quarter 
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THE  NEW 
FLEE  TWOOD 


Ihr  those  who  desire  a  motor  car  expressing  their  own  tastes 
and  indi^iduaLity,  the  Fleetwood  Body  Corporation  has  collaborated 
with  the  Cadillac  Motor  Car  Company  in  Interpreting  in  the  new 
Fleetwood -Cadillacs  and  Fleetwood- La  Salles  the  very  ultimate  in 
luxurious  coachcraft. 

Style  —  "the  uwariable  mark  of  any  master,"  individuality  of 
appeal  and  perfect  craftsmanship,  these  have  long  constituted  an  ideal 
and  a  tradition  with  Fleetwood.  They  are  in  very  fact  symbolized  by 
the  name  Fleetwood. 

Three  generations  of  coach-cr afters  passed  this  ideal  and  this  tradi- 
tion to  the  present  Fleetwood  Body  Corporation  which  has,  since,  uninter- 
ruptedly specialized  in  the  production  of  custom-built  bodies  precisely 
interpreting  owners'  peculiar  artistic  perception  and  preference. 

As  in  the  days  of  Early  American  coachcraft,  Fleetwood' s  suc- 
cessors to  those  Eighteenth  Century  artisans  with  their  Old  World 
traditions  of  craftsmanship ,  still  produce  the  highest  quality  work,  today 
specifically  destined  for  those  fields  of  motoring  service  where  style 
factors — beauty,  charm  of  contour,  perfection  of  proportions,  luxurious 
appointment — are  paramount. 

Representative  creations  of  this  famous  line  are  now  available  in 
twenty-two  exquisite  models,  Fleetwood  designed  and  Fleetwood  built, 
and  can  be  had  only  in  the  new  Cadillacs  and  LaSalles.  Varying  body 
types  and  styles  are  on  display  in  the  Cadillac-La  Salle  showrooms  of 
the  more  important  centers  throughout  the  country,  and  at  our  Salon  and 
Studios,  10  East  57th  Street,  Xew  York. 

FLEETWOOD  BODY  CORPORATION 

UNIT  FISHER  BODY  CORPORATION     •      DIVISION  OF  GENERAL  MOTORS 
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Qod restl^,(tJ^errie  (gentlemen 

TTANCASTER  is  beaten.  The  white  rose  mocks  the  red. 
^  Another  winter  .  .  .  another  Christmas  .  .  .  and  England 
lies  under  forgetflil  snow. 

Yew  logs  blaze  beneath  tavern  rafters.  All  night  the  sound 
of  singing  comes  from  the  castle.  The  boar's  head  is  crowned 
with  rosemary.  The  spiced  brown  bowl  is  passed  from  hand  to 
hand.  Lancaster  or  York?  Who  cares?  Noel. 

*     *     *  * 

Another  Christmas.  The  old  words,  the  old  songs  come  back. 
In  thirty  million  homes  the  old  customs  are  renewed.  Holly 
and  mistletoe,  carols  beneath  the  sky,  and  gifts  exchanged, 
symbolic  of  the  day  of  peace. 

And  what  more  ideal  gift  than  the  New  Frigidaire?  What 
better  way  to  say  the  old,  old  phrase,  "Merry  Christmas"?  For 
the  New  Frigidaire  contributes  to  the  happiness  and  safety  of 
every  member  of  your  family,  every  day  in  the  year.  It  is  beau- 
tifal,  powerful,  incredibly  quiet.  It  assures  the  constant  low 
refrigerating  temperatures  which  safeguard  health  and  pre- 
vent food  spoilage.  It  freezes  an  abundant  supply  of  sparkling 
ice  cubes.  It  provides  delicious  frozen  salads  and  desserts.  It 
brings  a  new  convenience  and  a  new  economy  into  housekeep- 
ing, and  it  does  all  this,  day  after  day,  month  after  month, 
quietly,  surely,  automatically. 

Let  the  New  Frigidaire  do  for  your  family  what  Frigidaire 
is  already  doing  for  more  than  750,000  others.  And  let  it  carry 
your  Christmas  greeting  down  through  the  months  and  years 
to  come.  Frigidaire  Corporation,  Subsidiary  of  General  Motors 
Corporation,  Dayton,  Ohio. 
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THE  NEW 

FRIGIDAIRE 

PRODUCT    OF    GENERAL  MOTORS 


THE  MOTOR  WORLD 

Concerning  a  number  of  things 
by  ERIC  HATCH 


IT  IS  a  curious  thing  that  in  this 
day  of  complete  modernization 
one  can  turn  to  antiquated  me- 
thods of  transportation  and  save  a  lot 
of  time. 

For  a  great  many  years,  I  swore  my 
way  over  the  fume-filled  Queens- 
borough  Bridge,  it  seeming  the  only 
way  to  come  from  Long  Island  to  New 
York.  Then  one  day  I  got  to  thinking 
of  old  times,  .and  as  an  act  of  senti- 
ment, took  the  Thirty-fourth  Street 
ferry  and  found  a  new  world  of  motor- 
ing opened  before  me. 

There  is  no  crowd  here;  only  a  few 
express  trucks,  a  great  deal  of  water, 
and  the  pretty  sight  of  a  lot  of  com- 
muting yachts  carrying  their  cargoes 
of  bloated  bankers  to  the  dock  at 
Twenty-sixth  Street. 

TllT'ITH  a  courtesy  to  the  past  and 
'  '  a  bow  to  modernity,  I  note  that 
Packard  has  discontinued  building 
their  six  cylinder  car  and,  like  most 
of  the  motor  makers,  has  substituted 
a  Haby  Eight  therefor.  I  am  sorry  to 
bid  farewell  to  the  Packard  Six  which 
was  always  the  stand-by  of  their  line. 

Another  departure  from  the  old 
school  is  the  new  Cadillac,  which  has 
a  trick  gear  shift.  With  this  arrange- 
ment, it  is  pf^ssible  to  shift  into  any 
gear  at  any  speed  without  double- 
clutching  and  with  a  guarantee  that 
no  grinding  protest  will  issue  from  an 
abused  transmission. 

There  is  some  discussion  in  motor 
circles  as  to  whether  or  not  this 
arrangement  can  possibly  stand  up 
under  the  use  to  which  it  is  bound  to 
be  subjected. 

OPEAKING  of  things  standing  up 
^  under  use,  it  is  interesting  to  re- 
flect that  the  first  Rolls  Royce,  built 
in  19()6,  is  to-day  in  daily  use  in  the 
suburbs  of  Edinburgh,  and  that 
another  Rolls  built  in  1908,  that  has 
covered  750,000  miles,  is  daily  oper- 
ated as  a  bus  between  London  and 
Derby. 

On  thinking  of  things  foreign,  I 
saw  the  other  day  a  device  that  comes 
from  Berlin,  consisting  of  two  arrows 
about  six  inches  long  that  fit  in  slots 
on  each  side  of  the  windshield  and 
are  worked  by  buttons  on  the  dash. 
These  indicators  are  red  and  when 
signalling  display  a  bright  red  light 
pointing  the  direction  in  which  you 
wish  to  turn. 

I  tried  out  one  of  the  cars  that 
had  these  on  and  had  such  fun  work- 
ing them  that  I  didn't  bother  to  put 
out  my  hand  when  tuming  a  city 
corner,  and  found  to  my  chagrin  that 
excellent  as  the  device  seemed  to  me, 
the  traffic  officer  on  the  beat  entirely 
refused  to  recognize  it  and  was  all  for 
giving  me  a  summons. 

Devices  on  windshields  make  one 
think  naturally  of  windshields  them- 
selves, and  what  an  awful  job  it  some- 
times is  to  get  them  clean  enough  to 


see  where  you  are  going.  An  easy  and 
simple  way  of  doing  this  is  to  take  a 
newspaper,  wet  it  thoroughly,  and 
rub  the  glass  with  it.  This  is  guaran- 
teed to  make  it  so  dirty  that  ycu  wijl 
be  bound  to  finish  the  job.  Take 
another  newspaper  (dry)  and  massage 
the  glass  vigorously  until  the  desired 
clarity  of  vision  is  obtained.  (Believe 
it  or  not,  this  same  system  can  be 
used  equally  well  on  the  windows  of 
closed  cars.) 

"C*OR  the  man  who  finds  himself 

hard  pressed  for  a  car,  there  is  a 
way  of  acquiring  one  that  is  worth  try- 
ing. This  is  the  U-Drive-It  system,  of 
which  there  are  several  scattered  all 
over  the  country,  where  cars,  sows 
driver,  can  be  rented  on  short  notice, 
the  procedure  being  somewhat  as 
follows.  You  go  into  the  office  and 
say  you  want  a  car,  showing  your 
license.  You  then  fill  out  an  applica- 
tion blank  with  data  as  irrelevant 
as  that  on  a  tax  sheet.  Then  you  give 
the  names  of  two  or  three  reputable 
references. 

After  much  talk,  it  is  usually 
possible  to  persuade  them  to  let 
you  have  a  car  before  they  look  up 
the  references,  the  only  protection 
they  ask  being  a  $15  deposit. 

I  went  through  the  above  perform- 
ance twice  myself,  and  the  size  of 
the  deposit  amused  me  because  the 
cars  I  got  were,  in  one  case,  worth 
about  five  hundred  dollars  and  in 
the  other  about  five. 

The  charges  were  twenty  cents  a 
mile,  which  seemed  reasonable  enough 
were  it  not  for  the  additional  whack- 
up  of  thirty-five  centsan  hourwhether 
you  are  driving  or  parking.  I  had  a 
car  six  hours,  drove  eighty  miles, 
and  the  bill  was  .$18.  It  seemed  rather 
high. 

I  fell  to  wondering  after  this  and 
decided  that  whenever  hereafter  I 
am  short  a  motor  I  will  go  out  and 
buy  me  a  Model  "T"  Ford.  The 
prices  of  these  range  from  $25  to  $50. 
so  it  must  be  apparent  that  should 
you  get  one  that  would  run  160  miles 
before  dissolution  overcame  it,  you 
would  be  'way  ahead  of  the  game  as 
compared  with  the  U-Drive-Its. 

A  few  years  ago  I  broke  down  on 
the  road  and  bought  a  Chevrolet  for 
$75.  The  back  mud  guards  flapped, 
the  top  was  rent,  the  gas  tan^  was 
stove  in;  but  it  ran.  I  used  it  for  two 
months,  and  sold  it  to  a  friend  (he 
still  is)  for  ,S50. 

The  friend  used  it  for  a  year, 
drove  it  over  5,000  miles,  and  finally 
turned  it  in  for  a  new  car  and  was 
allowed  what  I  gave  for  it  originally. 
Incidentally,  this  car  was  five  years 
old  when  I  bought  it  and  I  haven't  a 
doubt  that  somewhere  in  that  land 
where  old  cars  go,  it  is  still  running 
its  happy  way — engine  rattling  and 
back  mud  guards  waving  gay  fare- 
wells to  all  it  passes. 
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GIFTS  FOR  THE  HOME 

What  roiild  l>etler  and  more  lastingly  express  the  holiday  spirit  than 
a  beautiful  antique  ...  a  rare  Oriental  or  moderuistic  rug  ...  a  hand- 
some lamp  ...  or  a  distinguished  hit  of  erystal,  silver  or  poreelain? 
Our  four  floors  of  home  furnishings  are  full  of  Christmas  suggestions 
for  gifts  of  enduring  charm  to  hring  new  beauty  to  many  rooms. 


Swan  111  lia<(  iiiat  crystal,  a 
lovely  new  development  of 
a  gracious  art  $75 


Modernistic  French  tea  and 
coffee  service — four  pieces 
and  tray.  Complete  $225 


Pair  ol  aiithciilic  Empire 
vases.  Gilt,  and  painted  with 
quaint  figures  $60 


A 


Modernistic  lamp  with  white 
oiiyx  ba?e  and  tailored  silk 
shade  §140  complete 


W0 


Eighteenth  century  Sheffield 
tea  urn  of  gracol'iil  design, 
with  fine  tracery  $200 


Modernistic  vase,  one  of  a 
group  by  Jean  Luce,  with 
geometric  etched  design  $20 


A  nio>lcrni?lic  arm-chair  covered  in  an  interesting  fabric.  §185 
painted  tile  top  table  from  France,  $150  ...  An  exotic  French  screen,  $450 


Lord  &  Taylor 

FIFTH  AVENUE      NEW  YORK 


7.  J  liny  zralch  is  concealed  (revealed  by 
ihe  pressure  of  a  spring  \  in  this  brooch 
oj baguette  diamonds^  rubies,  and  a  single 
emerald.  From  Schumann  Sons 

2.  Jlternating  links  of  fine  emeralds  and 
diamonds  of  pentagon  shape  make  thi: 
beautiful  bracelet  of  open  design,  from 
Black.  Starr  \£  Frost 

J.  For  hat  ornament  or  brooch,  Chinese 
in  inspiration  and  of  carved  jade,  onyx, 
and  diamonds.  From  Schumann  Sons 

4.  Crystal  sails  and  a  diamond  hull 
make  this  attractive  hat  ornament.  One 
may  substitute  his  ozvn  yacht  clvh  flag. 
From  Black,  Starr  If  Frost 

J.  A  rectangular   emerald  ring  with 
moon-shaped  diamonds  at  either  end 
and  baguette  diamonds   at   the  side. 
From  Black,  Starr  \f  Frost 

4>.  Suitable  for  a  brooch  or  hat  ornament 
— pin  composed  cf  tu-o  shafts  of  crystal 
and  diamonds.  From  Marcus  li"  Co. 


GIFTS  OF  JEWELRY 

by  ANNE   SHIRLEY  M  O  L  L  O  Y 

The  purpose  of  this  department,  conducted  by  CofNTRY  Life's  Readers' 
Ser\ace.  is  to  give  information  regarding  articles  of  the  sort  shown  here.  It 
will  gladly  furnish  the  names  and  addresses  of  establishments  where  they 
may  be  found.  Write,  telephone,  or  consult  Miss  Molloy  personally  at 
Country  Life's  New  York  office,  244  Madison  Avenue. 


7.  .4  precious  cat's-eye  gem  set  in  plati- 
num zeith  fancy  diamond  mounting. 
From  Marcus  If  Co. 

S.  A  man's  gold  watch — a  loo-franc  \a- 
poleon   III  gold  piece.   A  spring  in 
the  rim  opens  this  very  flat  and  inter- 
esting watch.  From  Marcus  li*  Co. 

9.  Ring  of  carved  ruby  leaves.  Baguette 
and  round  diamonds  and  onyx  are  used 
in  the  mounting.  Black,  Starr  Is'  Frost 

JO.  Brooch  of  very  fine  baguette  and 
triangle  diamonds  with  unusual  border 
design  in  smaller  baguette  and  round 
diamonds.  From  Black,  Starr  If  Frost 

II.  Graceful  and  unusual  in  shape  is 
this  pin  from  Marcus  of  calibre  rubies, 
jade,  and  diamonds 


THE  appreciation  of  beauty  and  color  which 
characterizes  this  age  we  live  in  is  surely 
brought  to  mind  when  reviewing  the  bewilder- 
ing displays  of  jewelry  which  precede  the  Christmas 
season.  As  luxury  seems  to  be  the  kevTiote  of  the 
winter  season  in  all  apparel,  it  naturally  follows 
that  the  jewels  to  be  worn  with  these  creations 
strike  the  same  note,  and  the  jewels  for  evening 
wear  are  partiailarly  rich  in  color  and  in  design. 
Rubies,  sapphires,  or  emeralds  furnish  the  color 
note,  and  examples  of  the  beauty  of  the  designs 
in  which  these  stones  are  shown  is  interestingly 
revealed  in  the  accompanying  photographs  of 
necklaces  and  bracelets  for  formal  wear.  The 


newer  designs,  it  will  be  noted,  favor  the  more  open 
pattern  and  are  usually  quite  flexible  in  their  con- 
struction. Sometimes  the  stones  lending  the  color 
note  are  cars-ed.  as  is  the  case  in  the  emerald  and 
diamond  necklace  pictured  with  the  large  central 
stone  outlined  with  black  enamel.  The  other  necklace 
shown  features  a  star  sapphire,  and  in  this  piece  the 
blue  predominates,  for  in  addition  to  the  star  sap- 
phire, double  strands  of  sapphire  beads  add  their 
quota  of  color,  the  color  being  broken  at  inten-als 
by  diamond  links  and  baguette  diamonds.  This 
very  smart  introduction  of  color  in  beads  is  shown  in 
the  bracelet  pictures,  and  this  time  the  color  note  is 
red,  for  the  main  stone  is  a  pigeon-blood  ruby  sur- 


rounded by  diamonds.  Ruby  beads  in  a  double 
strand  with  ruby  beads  and  small  clusters  of  dia- 
monds alternating  make  up  the  central  strand. 

Particularly  arresting  in  its  open  design  and  in 
the  fine  color  of  the  emeralds  and  the  unusual  dia- 
mond cutting  is  the  bracelet  showing  the  three  large 
emeralds  alternating  in  their  setting  with  an  open 
design  of  pentagon-sliaped  diamonds. 

Watches,  of  course  are  always  important  as  gifts. 
One  of  the  newer  wrist  watches  is  pictured  with  the 
cord  of  gray  silk,  of  the  type  that  so  many  returning 
from  Paris  this  summer  were  wont  to  display.  This 
is  particularly  interesting,  too,  in  the  unusual  ar- 
rangement of  the  diamond  setting.  A  beautiful 
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^moral  Sale 
Gunther  Jurs 


JJ'OR  108  years  C.  G.  Gumher's  Sons  have  retailed  quality  furs  to 
fashionable  New  York  and  its  environs.  Ever  in  step  with  the  march 
of  progress,  the  Gunther  organization  has  moved  northward  with  every 
advance  of  the  exclusive  shopping  center. 

Early  in  the  new  year  our  business  will  be  moved  to  the  new  twelve 
story  Gunther  Building  at  666  Fifth  Avenue,  between  52nd  and  53rd 
Streets,  former  site  of  the  Vanderbilt  Mansion. 

To  commemorate  this  event,  we  are  offering  to  our  patrons  notable 
price  concessions  on  all  our  furs.  The  opportunity  is  an  unusual  one. 


Substantial  Reductions  effective 
NOW  on  our  ENTIRE  STOCK 

COATS,  SCARFS,  EVENING  WRAPS, 
CLOTH  COATS,  MEN'S  FUR  COATS 


Gunther 


FOUNDED  1820 

FIFTH  AVENUE  AT  36TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
■-.WiS^J  ^^D^I  ^'X^tO?.^  ^^l^j'^^C^^^li^J^^X^^J '-S^^J  '•■^^^.1  l?^^.v 


Mateo  cov^ 

Free  ! 
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GerdlemeriFjailors 


Our  Large  and  Exclusive 
Clientele  is  due  to  the 
many  Advantages  we  oflfer 
in  Expert  Fitting,  in  our 
Individual  Service  and 
Great  V'arietv  of  Fabrics. 


Our  Refrresentatives  luit  the 
Principal  Cities  m  the  Mid' 
die  West — dates  will  be 
sent  upon  application. 


For  Holiday  Giving 

Our  hargt  Assortments  of  Handsome  French  Silk 
Neckwear  offer  Widest  Choice  for  Distinctive 
Gifts.    Above  Cravats,  $6.50  each.    State  Colors. 

Illustrated  Brochure  sent  upon  request 


512  FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK 


LONDON 
27  OLD  BOND  STREET 


PARIS 

2  RUE  DE  CASTIGLIONE 


ylt  top,  a  vanity  0/  black  enamel  vith  design  in  red  and  ivory. 
A  spring  releasing  the  little  doors  is  concealed  in  the  rose  diamond 
central  ornament.  Belozi;  an  evening  dress  set  of  calibre  sap- 
phires and  diamonds.  Both  from  Black,  Starr  ci?  frost 


brooch  pictured  with  the  double  torch 
design  has  a  very  tiny  watch  con- 
cealed. By  pressing  a  spring  the 
wearer  may  readily  read  it,  for  the 
face  is  inverted  and  the  little  gem 
encrusted  lid  opens  downward. 

There  are  few  unusual  and  use- 
ful gifts  for  a  man  it  seems,  that 
the  very  flat  watch  pictured  is  nrite- 
worthy.  It  has  the  appearance  of  a 
single  coin  of  the  time  of  Xapfjleon 
III,  but  in  reality  two  rains  were 
used.  The  face  of  one  coin  had  to  be 
cut  around  the  inside  edge  of  the 
rim  and  the  other  coin  hollowed  for 
the  watch  to  be  inserted.  No  one 
would  ever  believe  in  viewing  it  that 
it  was  anything  but  a  fine  old  coin, 
for  even  the  spring  that  opens  it  is 
concealed  in  the  rim.  Smaller  coins 
are  used  for  wrist  watches  for  women. 


The  jeweled  ornaments  for  hats 
are  deserving  of  mention  for  they  are 
almost  the  only  ornaments  that 
women  will  consent  to  wear  on  their 
very  plain,  but  smartly  cut.  little 
hats  these  days.  Probably  that  is  the 
reason  that  so  much  thought  has 
been  given  to  the  design  of  these 
gifts  that  may  represent  either  a 
small  or  a  very  large  sum.  Three  in- 
teresting ones  are  shown.  For  one  of 
the  tight  little  turbans  that  demands 
a  central  ornament  there  is  the  rather 
large  pin  of  carved  jade  in  the  form 
of  a  Chinese  junk,  the  jade  sur- 
rounded by  diamonds.  The  little 
flower  poi  is  ver>-  decorative,  and  then 
for  the  person  whose  hobby  may  be 
yachting  there  is  the  crystal  and  dia- 
mond sail  boat — this  would  be  partic- 
ularly suitable  for  winter  resort  wear. 


Above.  One  of  the  newer 
cord  'jjrisl  watches  of  un- 
usual setting.  From  Mar- 
cus Co. 

Left.  A  cigarette  case  of 
black  enamel  and  gold. 
From    Schumann  Sons 

Right.  Cigarette  case  of 
black  and  green  enamel 
with  diamond  and  coral 
ornament.  From  Dreicer 
Co.  Inc. 


A  flexible  bracelet  of  ruby  heads  and 
baguette  diamonds  (the  largt  stone  is  a 
pigeon-blood  ruby)  and  a  necklace  of 
sapphire  beads  and  baguette  diamonds, 
from  Black,  Starr  I?  Frost 


.1  jli/:ier-pr,i  hat  ornament,  {at  top)  in 
black  enamel,  carved  rubies,  and  dia- 
monds. Belou:,  a  choker  of  carved  emer- 
alds marquise,  baguette  and  round  diar 
monds.  Both  from  Marcus  \i  Co. 
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What  better  way  to  pleasantly  surprise  him  than  with  a  lovely 

gift  of  practical  everyday  usefulness  .  .  .  what  better  means  of        'Your  local  jeweler  will 

be  glad  to  suggest  gifts 

gratifying  a  wish  he  may  have  many  times  expressed  just  to  Gorham  Sterling 

himself ...  to  still  the  subtle  longing  for  such  sensible  per- 
sonal requisites  a  man  unqualifiedly  appreciates  .  .  .  and  here  it 
is  ...  of  Gorham  Sterling  Silver  in  alluring  beauty  that  sends 
a  tinge  of  unfeigned  happiness  to  his  cheeks  .  .  .  Her  gift,  the 
joyful  visual  expression  of  her  love. 

GORHAM 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I.  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

MEMBER    OF   THE    STERLING   SILVERSMITHS    GUILD    OF  AMERICA 


AMERICA'S   LEADING   SILVERSMITHS   FOR   OVER   90  YEARS 


Above.  The  naive  animals  from  the 
patterns  of  Whieldon,  Staffordshire, 
and  other  old  English  kilns  are 
among  the  most  precious  treasures 
of  the  collector's  cabinet 


Lower  left.  What  could  be 
more  hospitable  or  convenient 
than  this  silver  smoking  tray? 


Lower  right.  A  set  of  rare 
coffee  spoons   nobbed  with 
coffee  berries  for  ornament 


A  CHRISTMAS  PRE-VIEW 

by  PETT  IT  PRICE 

Photographs  from  Reed  &  Barton.  Crichton  &  Co.,  Wm.  H.  Plummer,  Philip 
Suval,  Mosse&  Co.,  Arthur  S.  Vernay,  and  Gorham  &  Co. 


SAINT  Nicholas  sat  at  a  capacious  desk  in  his 
polar  palace,  surrounded  by  mountains  of 
white  and  red  tissue  paper,  tinsel  ribbons,  and 
bright  cards,  chatting,  in  amiable  audience,  of  this 
and  that  concerning  Christmas.  Now  and  then  he 
paused  to  give  an  order  to  frost-uniformed  minions 
that  they  bring  him  such  and  so  from  his  ware- 
houses to  show  us  as  apt  illustration  of  his  talk. 

In  response  to  a  confession  of  childish  curiosity  to 
see  the  reindeer  and  thank  them  personally  with  pats 
and  sugar  lumps  for  presents  past  and  hoped  for,  he 
reminded  us  that  the  reindeer  were  growing  old. 
Their  Christmas  activities  he  said  were  now  limited 
to  a  small  part  of  the  season's  work,  and  they  only 
went  out  with  gifts  for  the  truly  g(x)d  children. 
But,  we  queried,  we  thought  that  had  always  been 
the  case,  such  having  been  our  early  teaching. 
Whereupon  the  Saint  sighed  indulgently  and  re- 
marked that  times  had  changed.  There  were  few 
good  children  now  except  the  small  ones.  Among 
grown-ups  on  his  list  there  were  scarcely  any,  and 
if  he  confined  his  remembrances  to  these  it  wouldn't 
be  at  all  the  Christmas  that  he  liked  to  see.  Besides, 
it  is  giving  people  what  pleases  them  that  makes 
them  better  because  it  makes  them  happy,  he 
opined  out  of  his  ripe  experience ;  so  he 
chooses  for  his  sophisticated  grown-up 
children  all  the  lovely  interesting  things 
he  can  think  of  to  keep  them  contented 
until  gift  time  rolls  'round  again.  And 
that,  he  believes,  is  an  improvement 
over  the  old  system  of  rewards.  A  great 
philosopher  is  Saint  Nick. 

And  what,  we  asked,  were  the  fa- 
vored gifts  he  foimd  most  useful.  Gen- 
ially he  pointed  to  the  assembled  pack- 
ages, large  and  small,  arrayed  for  our 
inspection.  Things  that  made  their 
homes  more  interesting  and  richer  with 


personality,  he  said  with  decision,  were  what 
grown-up  children  wanted.  Increasing  their  store 
of  possessions,  adding  to  their  cherished  collections, 
and  surprising  them  with  bits  of  beauty  in  useful 
or  purely  ornamental  guise,  such  were  the  ideal 
ways  of  delighting  tastes  that  had  matured  in  tune 
with  modern  standards  of  the  art  of  living. 

Take  silver,  he  pointed  out.  A  great  deal  of  silver 
had  always  been  given  at  Christmas.  This  year  there 
was  to  be  more  than  ever  before.  He  had  been  fortu- 
nate in  finding  an  unexpected  number  of  choice  old 
bits  for  people  who  have  Georgian  treasures .  or  who 
appreciate  how  the  presence  of  even  so  small  an  arti- 
cle as  a  finely  wrought  silver  box  may  draw  the  eye 
and  characterize  somewhat  the  quality  of  a  room. 
Most  people  enjoy  gifts  of  silver  boxes,  especially 
those  of  a  size  to  hold  cigarettes,  and  as  remem- 
brances they  are  much  sought. 


The  quaintness  and  beauty  of  old  glass  is  again  reproduced  in 
ornamental  desk  weights,  bottles,  and  dishes  of  delightful  color 

io8 


New  patterns  enlarge  the  field  of  selection  in  more 
important  pieces  of  silver  this  year.  The  modernists 
have  introduced  new  ideas,  and  a  number  of  people 
are  enthusiastic  about  acquiring  silver  in  original 
contemporary  designs.  Genially  thrusting  aside 
their  wrappings,  Saint  Nick  drew  forth  piece  after 
piece  from  various  boxes,  calling  attention  to  the 
angular  designs  and  simple  shapes  that  ally  this 
type  of  art  with  our  present  age,  placing  them  beside 
other  pieces  of  an  older  convention  to  show  that  both 
styles  were  good,  that  both  have  their  place. 

From  silver,  talk  led  naturally  to  the  renaissance 
of  pewter  and  its  appropriateness  and  charm  on 
Early  American  tables.  We  spoke  of  how  close  one 
feels  to  the  lives  of  our  forebears  at  Christmas,  re- 
calling, as  does  the  Yuletide,  celebrations  of  other 
centuries,  and  how  fittingly  this  feeling  may  be 
symbolized  in  a  gift  of  pewter  made  with  the  old 
molds  and  ideas,  the  same  fine  craftsmanship  and 
decorative  beauty  that  graced  the  tables  of  our 
ancestors.  For  instance,  these  graceful  candlesticks  of 
baluster  design,  that  massive  platter,  a  series  of 
English  lidless  measures,  an  old  tobacco  jar,  and 
other  pieces  grouped  for  our  approval. 

The  appeal  of  association  permeates 
so  much  of  the  Christmas  feeling  and 
influences  the  choice  of  many  gifts  be- 
sides those  of  silver  and  pewter.  Many 
lovely  reproductions  of  old  glass  and 
china,  fragile  things  of  gleam  and 
luster,  appeared  among  Saint  Nicho- 
las's magic  stores,  waiting  to  be  con- 
signed to  grateful  destinations.  And 
side  by  side  with  these  were  all  the 
brand  new  ideas  which  come  in  a  rush 
at  this  time  to  bring  the  old  year  to  a 
brilliant  close  and  sound  a  note  of 
difference  for  the  New  Year. 
Among  these  last  were  many  beau- 
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An  antique  walnut  side 
chair  beautifully  carved 


J'igorous,  graceful  and  superb  in  craftsmanship,  a  royal 
gift  is  this  new  tea  service  expressive  of  the  modern  Ameri- 
can feeling  in  art 


tiful  linens,  satin  fine  and  rainbow 
colored,  from  famous  foreign  looms. 
Luncheon  sets,  breakfast  sets,  shim- 
mering damask  cloths,  and  delicate 
table  laces  that  women  adore.  Many 
of  these  had  striking  modernist  pat- 
terns which  gave  the  individual 
quality  that  a  gift  should  possess. 
Now  that  there  is  such  a  vogue  for 
color  and  variety  in 
table  appointments, 
the  linen  chest  needs 
to  be  overflowing  with 
linens  of  every  kind 
and  hue,  for  the  same 
china  service  looks 
quite  different  when 
placed  against  a  pale 
yellow  cloth  from  what 
it  does  when  used  with 
a  gray  one,  as  every 
hostess  knows,  and  she 
is  duly  grateful  when 
new  shades  and  pat- 
terns are  added  to  her 
store. 

Thinking  of  the  rush 
and  bustle  with  which 
our  days  are  sped,  we  asked  Saint 
Nicholas  about  clocks.  Ch  yes,  he 
told  us,  he  had  a  great  many 
clocks  to  send  out.  Nothing  is  more 
ornamental  or  more  companionable 
than  these  representatives  of  Father 
Time.  Men  like  to  receive  clocks, 
and  so  do  women.  There  are  so  many 
kinds  and  sizes  that  it  is  always  pos- 


.In  Empire  clock  is  caviar  to 
the  general  in  the  matter  of 
Christmas  giving 


sible  to  send  just  the  right  type  of  a 
clock.  A  grandfather  clock  for  a  large 
room  or  a  wall  clock  to  occupy  a  spec- 
ial space  that  needs  ornament,  a 
mantel  clock  or  a  boudoir  clock, 
many  of  them  valuable  old  ones,  were 
already  set  aside  for  favored  names 
on  his  list.  Clocks  and  lamps  are  both 
important  at  Christmas  and  at  all  sea- 
sons, for,  as  he  pointed 
out,  on  what  are  we 
so  dependent  as  on 
light  and  time? 

We  had  been  dis- 
cussing things  which 
combined  use  with  or- 
nament and  now  his 
views  were  sought  on 
such  things  as  were 
beautiful  without  other 
usefulness,  and  here, 
the  Saint  reflected, 
was  the  field  which 
called  for  the  greatest 
knowledge  and  dis- 
crimination in  gifts. 
There  were  many 
things  of  this  kind 
which  he  had  collected  that  had 
once  been  useful — in  fact  created  for 
a  function  now  outlived.  He  owned 
to  a  special  predilection  for  gifts  of 
this  type  because  of  the  fragrance 
of  their  memories  as  well  as  for 
their  decorative  charm.  Lovingly  he 
lifted  a  fine  old  pink  luster  pitcher 
as  an  example  of  his  meaning,  and 


<f  ■       ^  ■                        !  ..><  •( 
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A  hreahfasl  set  of  tray  cover  and  napkins  in  a  nezv 
embroidered  pattern  on  a  Jlozver  tinted  ground 
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A  stately  reproduction  of  a  late  i6th  Century  Tester 
Bed,  beautifully  carved  and  with  fine  inlaid  panels 


J' 


owrooms. 


also  in  connection  with  our  factory 
at  ROCHESTER, N.Y.  where  our 
Furniture  and  Woodwork  are  made. 
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Antiques 

gifts  without  duplicates 

from  a  notable 
collection 


Here  are  gifts  of  abso- 
lute individuality  from 
our  extensive  Eight- 
eenth Century  English 
display.  All  of  our  an- 
tiques are  certified,  all 
are  of  sound  design 
and  construction  and 
may  be  purchased  on 
approval  by  responsi- 
ble persons. 


Old  P2  n  g  I  i  s  h  tea 
tables  of  various 
styles  from  $7^  tp 
$600. 

Drop  end  table  in 
center  illustration, 
^^385.  Many  others. 

Tall  Georgian  sec- 
retary; an  impres- 
sive piece  at  $H2$. 


•  A  *  SAJIjD  I  SONS 

12q  NORTH  WABASH  AVE.  •  •  •  CHICAGO 

interior  Decorators 


SINCE  I86& 


A  genial,  whimsical  note  of  international  entente 
cordiale  will  be  relished  by  the  man  who  receives 
this  set  of  cocktail  napkins  exquisitely  embroidered 
in  code  signals  of  good  cheer 


picked  up  a  small  pair  of  antique 
bellows  from  near  by,  exhibiting 
them  to  our  admiring  eyes.  Gifts  of 
rarity  for  special  tastes,  he  told  us, 
and  never  to  be  carelessly  bestowed. 

And  then  he  brought  out  treasures 
of  old  Chelsea  and  Staffordshire, 
figurines,  naive  animals,  more  pitch- 
ers, and  other  precious  bits  destined 
for  collectors  on  his  list  and  for  homes 


which  offered  the  perfect  setting  for 
these  delightful  sur\'ivors  of  past 
days. 

One  of  the  antique  clocks  struck 
a  mellow  chime  and  the  interview  was 
ended.  We  wanted  all  we  had  seen, 
and  remembering  the  friendly  philos- 
ophy of  Saint  Nick,  we  felt  that  if  we 
could  but  have  them  we  should  be  a 
very  good  child  indeed. 


A  Staffordshire  pitcher  of  graceful 
shape    IS   always    acceptable  as  a 
Christmas  gift 


Pewter  that  exactly  copies  the  historic  pieces  of  our  an- 
cestors, even  reproducing  the  patina  of  age  and  usage 
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jf  GIVE  FURNITURE  THIS  CHRISTMAS 
ENDORSED  BY'ARTS       D  ECO  RATI  O  N  " 

Now  on  display  at  leadincj  furniture  dealers 


GIVE  furniture  this  Christmas  — the  most 
suitable  and  cherished  of  gifts.  Give  either 
the  famous  Berkey  &  Gay  bedroom  and  dining 
room  suites,  or  these  charming  hving  room  pieces 
created  by  Berkey  &  Gay  designers  for  the 
Grand  Rapids  Upholstering  Company. 

This  group  is  selected  and  sponsored  by  Arts 
and  Decoration  Magazine— the  national  author- 
ity on  the  subject  of  interior  decoration— an 
assurance  of  integrity  in  construction  and  style 
rightness. 

All  are  created  by  Berkey  &  Gay  designers,  in- 
suring authenticity  of  style. 
Made  by  the  Grand  Rapids 
Upholstering  Company  — a 
true  guarantee  of  quality. 
Several  pieces  are  upholstered 
in  genuine  Ca-Vel,  nation- 
ally advertised  "Velvets  of 
Enduring  Beauty." 

The  illustrations  on  this  page 
show  the  twelve  beautiful  liv- 
ing room  pieces.  They  may  be 
had  as  a  group,  or  selections  of 
individual  pieces  may  be  made. 

You  may  be  sure  that  a  choice 
of  this  entire  group,  or  any 


number  of  pieces,  from  it,  will  please  anyone  who 
is  interested  in  bringing  their  home  up-to-date. 

Modern  in  trend,  yet  conservative  in  line  and 
color,  they  harmonize  perfectly  with  each  other 
or  when  placed  among  older  pieces  of  varying 
periods. 

Yet  surprising  as  it  may  seem  the  prices  are 
actually  lower  than  you  are  usually  asked  to  pay 
for  ordinary  furniture  having  none  of  this  dis- 
tinction and  endorsement. 

Leading  furniture  stores  everywhere  are  now  dis- 
.playing  this  exclusive  Arts  and 
Decoration  Group.  Watch  for 
their  local  advertising.  Visit 
their  stores  and  see  for  your- 
self what  a  varied  assortment 
of  gracious  gift  suggestions 
aw£iits  your  pleasure. 


Console  Card  Table  ^  Occasional  Chair 
Magazine  and  Book  Sland  ^  Wing  Chair 
Sponsored'by  Arts  and  Decoralion  Magazine 


Nest  of  Tables  v  .Sofa  >•  Badio  Bench 
Mirror  >•  Sofa  Chair 
Sponsored  by  Arts  and  Decoration  Magazine 


Desk  Chair  ^  Highboy  Secretary 
Occasional  Table 
Sponsored  by  Arts  and  Decoration  Magaxine 


O  ^  Grand  Rapids  Upholstering  Co. 

^ — <!^^     Im/fij  Room  Division  of  the  Berkeu  &  Oau  Furnitum  Co.  Gmnd  Rapids 


inq  Room  Division  of  the  Berkeij  &  Gat/ 

NEW  YORK   WHOLESALE  SALESROOMS 


.  Gmnd  Rapids  ^ 
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This  is  your  department,  please  feel  free  to  use  it  early  and  often.  The  more 
things  you  buy  through  Shop  Windows  of  Mayfair,  the  more  things  we  can 
shou;  here.  Each  article  has  been  chosen  because  of  value,  smartness,  or 
usefulness.  Our  Board  of  Censors  is  active,  and  everything  on  these  pages 


uuuuiiininuiiiuimiiiimiitiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiri  


Once  more  Christmas  has  rolled  around.  It  seems  only  yes- 
terday that  I  was  exploring  all  the  New  York  shops  for 
smart  and  different  gifts  to  show  you  here  in  Shop  Windows 
of  Mayfair  last  year.  .  .  .  Here  is  a  new  list  of  things 
to  choose  from.  Shirley  Paine  will  buy  any  of  these  which 


had  to  receive  a  unanimous  vote  before  being  shown  to  you.  Make  checks  I 

payable  to  Shirley  Paine,  care  Doubleday,  Doran  y  Company,  Inc.,  | 

244  Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  Write  her,  enclosing  check  for  the  arti-  i 

cle  you  wish,  and  she  does  the  rest.  This  service  is  entirely  without  charge.  I 


please;  she  will  also  buy  any  of  the  stunning  things  shown 
elsewhere  in  our  magazines.  That  is  part  of  our  famous 
Shopping  Service!  Already  the  Fall  buying  rush  has  started. 
We  can  only  plead  with  you  most  earnestly  to  place  your 
orders  as  soon  as  possible  for   sure   Christmas  delivery. 


I  believe  I  mentioned  last 
month  that  fine  pewter  was 
steadily  gaining  its  proper 
recognition  as  one  of  the  most 
effective  metals  in  home 
decoration.  It  has  a  quality 
of  cool,  satisf\'ing  richness 
that  cannot  be  approached  in 
any  other.  This  pewter  desk 
set  is  from  an  old  line  firm 
long  famous  for  its  lovely 
reproductions  in  this  medium. 
Enough  of  each  model  is 
produced  so  that  prices  are 
not  up  in  the  class  of  individ- 
ual works  of  art!  This  desk 
set  has  a  base  of  maple  or 
mahogany.  The  price  de- 
livered in  Greater  Boston  is 
$20  complete.  .Also  a  good 
catalogue.  Please  write  early! 


It  is  hard  to  find  dignity  in  a  scrap  basket,  and 
those  with  flowers  or  gay  prints  do  not  always 
harmonize  with  a  man's  room,  or  with  the  decor- 
ations in  a  fine  living  room  or  library.  Tliis  one 
has  richness  without  being  freakish.  It  is  made 
from  antique  book  covers  over  100  years  old. 
The  aged  leather  bindings  are  of  warm  brown 
leathers  hand-tooled  in  gold.  Leather  lined.  9"  x 
9"  X  10"  high.  }?i8.50  delivered  100  mi.  N.  Y. 
It  is  an  appropriate  and  suitable  gift 


The  originator  of  this  clever 
ash  receiver  told  the  whole 
story  when  he  said:  "When 
it's  in  it's  out!"  The  patented 
top  automatically  extin- 
guishes burning  stubs  without 
a  trace  of  smoke  or  smell. 
Tip  it  over — it's  back  on  its 
feet  in  a  flash;  can't  spill  a 
flake  of  ash.  Never  has  a  stale 
odor;  cleaned  in  a  jiffy. 
Enamel  finish  with  contrast- 
ing rings  of  brass.  Choice, 
green,  gunmetal,  red,  black, 
all-brass,  bronze,  rose, 
red  crackle,  orchid,  blue, 
canary.  Complete  with 
tray  and  stands  for 
matches  and  cigarettes, 
$5;  ash  receiver  alone, 
$2.  A  practical  gift 


What  did  you  do  with  precious  old  fabrics  and 
old  brocades  bought  abroad  this  year.?  One 
"different"  New  York  shop's  catalogue  tells 
you  exactly  what  to  do  with  them.  Nothing  but 
old  arts  are  carried  in  this  shop;  boxes,  picture 
frames,  book-ends  with  crests,  rich  cushions — 
everything  mellowed  with  age  to  inimitable 
colorings.  The  XVII  Century  cassone  cigarette 
box  is  in  XVII  Century  red  damask  and  velvet 
studded  with  brass  nails.  Price  ^25.  Cedar  lined. 


An  ancient  and  graceful  Morcntine 
pump  handle  inspired  the  artist 
who  designed  this  heavenly  bridge 
lamp.  Most  lamps  of  the  bridge 
variety  are  entirely  unoriginal, 
but  this  is  beautiful  as  well  as 
practical.  Best  of  all,  the  lamp  unit 
raises  or  lowers  at  once  to  any 
desired  height  through  the  pivot, 
and  actually  throws  the  light  on 
the  table — an  unheard-of  feat  for 


a  bridge  lamp  to  perform!  Choice 
of  three  finishes:  plain  iron,  rust, 
and  iron  with  steel  finish.  Both 
base  and  arm  are  hand-wrought. 
Base  height  is  47";  with  brasslanip 
at  full  height,  60"  tall.  Mellow  tan 
parchment  shade,  hand-decorated. 
Complete  with  shade  $2$,  trans- 
portation collect.  Checks  early  for 
sure  Christmas  delivery  and  no 
disappointments 


Tins  coffL-e  maciiinc  r.akts  the 
clearest,  most  fragrant  coftee  im- 
aginable. The  electric  unit  drives 
the  hot  water  up  in  a  jiffy,  it  circu- 
lates through  the  ground  coffee, 
then  flows  back  into  the  glass  ball 
below.  No  danger  of  breaking; 
parts  replaceable.  4  cup,  5^9;  6  cup, 
^10.50.  Prepaid  100  miles  N.  Y. 

The  newest  way  of  doing  up  Christ- 
mas packages  in  a  distinctive  man- 
ner, enough  for  a  dozen  of  your 
gifts  to  carry  an  air  of  importance. 
20  yards  of  fibre  tape,  nine  sheets 
20"  X  30"  of  charmingly  printed 


My  most  fascinating  shade  seen 
this  month,  the  "South  Sea  Is- 
land." Fine  parchment  sensitized 
by  a  special  process  to  take  a 
tiream-like  view  of  Hilo  Harbor; 
then  hand  colored  with  the  spell 
of  tropic  twilight;  175"  octagonal, 
$},z.  The  fine  base  hand-wrought 
in  a  finish  to  harmonize,  $9.50 

papers  in  gay  colorings,  12  Christ- 
mas seals,  12  nice  tags.  Packed 
complete  in  a  smart  Christmas 
tube,  $2.50  postpaid.  Write  Shirley 
Paine  for  folders  on  gay  sheir 
papers,  cocktail  napkins,  etc. 
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001 

S  DIXIE 


'P^adiator  Enclosures 

beautiful — 
Economical 


.n  harmony  with 
modern  beautiful  furniture 
are  Dixie  Radiator  Cnbinets. 
Scientifically  constructed, 
they  serve  a  threefold  pur- 
pose —  they  conceal  ugly, 
awkward  radiators,  prevent 
dust  from  settling  on  walls 
and  draperies,  and  keep  the 
air  at  the  proper  humidity — 
so  essential  to 
health.  Various 
types.  Inexpen- 
sive. 

Write  for  catalogue,  Dept.  A-r 
DIXIE  METAL  PRODUCTS  CO.,  Inc. 

1000  N.  28th  St.  loi  Park  Avenue 

Birir.ingh.im.  Ala.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Only  the  Best  is  Good 
Enough  for  Bahy-- 

Beautiful  Baby  Blankets 

Woven  entirely  by  hand  on  Colonial 
Hand-looms,  each  blanket  an  individual 
piece  of  work  in  artistry  and  design. 
Here  is  a  gift  for  baby  that  is  as  dis- 
tinctive as  it  is  beautiful. 
Rich  in  weave  and  texture — made  from 
the  finest  virgin  wools,  soft,  dainty, 
light  and  warm.  Will  not  shrink.  A 
variety  of  delicate  shades — pink,  blue 
and  white.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
money  promptly  refunded. 

In  bright  Elfin  gift 
box  of  unusual  beauty 
Price   .  .  .  $4.50 


Send  for  free  samples 
of  blankets  and  full  de- 
scription of  Baby  Blan- 
kets, bed  blankets,  gar- 
den blankets  and  linen 
specialties. 


Means 
Weave  Shop 

32  Howe  St. 
Lowell  Mass. 

Means  Handwoven 
Blankets  are  sold  in 
the  better  gift  shops 

Look  for  the  Label 


Means  Weave  Shop 
^  tland'^oven 

^  Blankets 


Qut    ot  '  the 


Ordinar 


 try 

3cauh7u7  -  Inexpensive  2/ 

Jl[gmiN((j  FKIWE^ 


HAND-WROUGHT  of 
COPPER,  BRASS  and  PEWTER 


i 


ill 


Lighting  Fixtures  of  authentic  period  design, 
combining  dignity,  utility  and  flawless  good 
taste. 

Perfect  reproductions  preserving  all  the  sym- 
metry and  delicate  charm  of  the  originals. 
Fashioned  by  skilled  craftsmen — in  copper,  brass, 
tin  or  pewter,  with  or  without  electric  attach- 
ments. 


Illustrated  booklet  showing  these  and  many 
other  exquisite  patterns  mailed  on  request. 

INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  INC. 

35-F  NORTH  5ENNET  3T,  B03T0N.MAS5. 

DI5PLAY  ROOMS        6^  Charles  3 f. 


McMILLEN,  INC 


OLD  WALL  I'Al'LK  SlXUND  EMPIRE 

FINE  AND  UNUSUAL 
OLD  FURNITURE  AND 
DECORATIVE  OBJECTS 

INTERIOR  ARCHITECTS 
AND  DECORATORS 

148  EAST  55^"  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


Playthings  from  May  fair 
for  Christmas  Gifts 

Evory  hoii1i»IiIIi>  lilfli  class  Toy.  Canii', 
ami  HcHiio  Knd'rIalnriK'iil  Devlci' — as  wi'll 
«s  ChlklnMl's  liouks  and  Atlllollo  Goods — 
KalluTfd  Irotn  tho  riiastercrafl  stiop.s  uf  tho 
worUi — Is  tiirliidfd  In  our  display. 
.Xct  the.  mo«(   brauliful  I'laythinaii  Store 


.III 


Our  now  store  at  it  Kasl  5ilh  Street  has 
hecn  Kreatly  enlark'ed  and  now  extends 
tliniilKh   h.   .'.sill  Slii-el 


"RAG  AND  TAG" 

The  murh  beloved  characters  of  David 
Cory's  Books.  Rag  and  Tag.  the  lively 
puppy  and  kitten  now  appear  In  person. 
They  are  beautifully  made,  jointed  Bisque 
animals,  with  closing  eyes.  Fitted  in  very 
attractive  and  strong  square  bag  with 
rounded  corners.  Their  little  bed.  their 
nighties,  little  suits,  coats,  caps  and  all 
the  little  accessories  are  included  in  the 
set.  A  most  unusual  and  entirely  new  addi- 
tion to  the  many  unusual,  exclusive  May- 
fair  Playthings. 

Complete  as  illustrated  $16,50 

"Rag  and  Tag"  in  12-inch  suitcase, 
with  smaller  assortment — $  10.50. 

If  distance  prevents  your  visiting  our 
stores,  sena  for  new  handsomely  illus- 
trated Xmas  Catalogue,  free  upon  men- 
tion of  this  publication. 

Mail  Orders  filled  promptly 

^laptfjingg  Stores! 

741  Fifth  Ave.,  9  East  57  St.,  New  York 


An  Ideal  Xmas  Gift 


Cast  Iron  'Plant  or  Srttoking  Stand  26" 
high  with  tile  top  'Price  $8.75. 

May  be  had  in  wrought  iron. 

ye  IRO'^^  Shoppe 

472-A  Boylston  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 

Please  mail  your  Book 
"Wrought  Iron  Things,"  to 

Name  •  •• . 

Street  

Cily  

State   
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MONTLLOR 


BROS. 

EST.  1909 


Objects    Art  -  [Decorations 

-V  ^'pantsH  Antique  Shop 


NEW  YORK 
768  MADISON  AVE. 

(  AT  SS  TH.  ) 


PALM  BEACH 
PLAZA  BUILDING. 

COUNTY  RD.  £•  SEAVIEW  AVE. 


^V^^^^  M  EM  B  ER^^^  O^F  ANTIQUE  AND  „,„i^,2)Iimiiiiiit)mi^^ 


TOPHIJNTER 

uq   East  57tK  Street,  New  York 

QlFTcT 


THAT  LIVE 
THE  TEAR 
ROUND 


Log  Basket,  $55.00 — others  from  $14.1 
Brass  TriOet,  $22.00 — others  including 
antique  pieces     .    .    .   from  $15.00 
Oak  BelloNws,  $25.00 — others  from  $  1 2.50 


Do  up  your  Christmas  packages  in  this 
delightful  and  distinctive  manner 

Nine  sheets  20  x  30  inches  -of  charmingly 
printed  paper  in  gay  Christmas  colorings; 
twenty  yards  of  fibre  tape;  twelve  Christmas 
seals  and  twelve  tags — enough  paraphernalia  to 
make  at  least  twelve  of  your  gifts  carry  an  air 
of  importance  even  before  they  are  opened. 
Complete  ?2.50  postpaid 


AMY  DREVENSTEDT 
31  East  10th  Street 
New  York 


iiiitiiiMilliiMMil'i''iil 


SHOP  WINDOWS 
O  F 

M  A  Y  F  A  I  R 


Doorstops  for  gifts!  Just  as  useful  in  winter  as  in 
summer,  in  town  as  in  the  country.  The  world  is 
full  of  atrocities  for  this  purpose,  but  here  are  three 
with  honest  merit  both  in  design  and  workmanship. 
Scottie  is  hand-wrought  iron,  $10.  Shepherd  is  cast 
iron  in  black  finish,  13"  long,  $3.  Daschund  is  hand- 
wrought  iron,  $().  Delivered  Greater  Boston.  For 
a  most  elaborate  catalogue  showing  hundreds  of 
items,  ranging  from  foot-scrapers  to  especially 
wrought  doors,  railings  and  other  decorative  wrought 
iron  items,  write  Shirley  Paine 


Boston — and  fine  Early  American  reproductions; 
one  follows  the  other.  Here  is  an  exceptionally  good 
solid  mahogany  tip-top  table,  top  in  proportion  to 
base.  One  of  the  few  I  have  seen  that  actually  is 
steady  when  in  service.  Hand  rubbed  with  boiled 
oil,  light  or  dark  mahogany.  Should  be  waxed,  and 
then  one  has  the  finest  finish  known  to  wear  and  to 
make  dusting  easy.  Height  265"  ready  for  use,  top 
I5j"  X  21 1".  $19  delivered  Greater  Boston.  Cata- 
logue of  other  fine  reproductions  will  be  mailed 
gladly;  just  write  Shirley  Paine 


An  unsightly  fireplace  filled 
with  ashes  in  full  view  is  as 
unthinkable  as  letting  sparks 
burn  holes  in  valuable  rugs. 
This  fender  is  handsomely 
proportioned  in  good  style, 
frame  of  brass  tubing,  black 
wire  cloth  panels.  Center 
panel  24",  side  panels  13" 
wide.  Three  heights,  24",  27", 
30" — price  $12,  $13,  $14 
respectively.  This  is  the 
soundest  value  I  have  been 
able  to  find  in  this  type  of 
fender.  There  is  a  catalogue 
available  to  those  interested. 
Checks  and  letters  to  Shirley 
Paine 


In  the  old  days  deep  water  sailors 
used  to  make  these  ships-in-bottles 
during  the  long  watches  at  sea. 
One  clever  shop  in  the  oldest 
house  on  Cape  Cod  has  picked  up 
the  largest  individual  collection 
available,  bought  from  the  descen- 
dant of  a  bum-boat  woman  in 
Liverpool  who  sold  pastries  to  the 
sailors  and  often  got  paid  with  bot- 
tled ships  instead  of  money.  Some 
have  Knglish,  some  American, 
some  French  flags;  some  have  none. 
On  a  highboy  they  give  the  impres- 
sion of  a  ship  sailing  through  a 
green  haze.  Price  $Z2.^o;  bottle 
measures  95  x  52".  Also  a  satisfy- 
ing group  of  ship  models  and  hand- 
colored  maps  of  New  England, 
Long  Island,  etc. 


Another  group  of  Colonial  electrified  lanterns 
made  by  a  Boston  studio  of  craftsmen.  For 
entry  gates,  landings,  garages,  porches,  per- 
golas, sun  rooms.  Paul  Re- 
vere at  \eh;  Hampshire,  cen- 
ter; Conlinental,  right.  Prices 
respectively  in  tin  painted 
any  color,  copper  brass, 
or  pewter,  are  as  follows 
reading  from  left  to  right, 
electrified:  $10,  $12.50,  $18, 
$36,  $38,  (no  pewter); 
$20.50,  $24.50,  $32.  De- 
livered Greater  Boston. 
I  his  shop  has  a  complete 
catalogue  with  hundreds  of 
hand-made  Colonial  lamp 
designs;  all  properly  priced. 
Also  a  line  of  hand-loomed 
homespuns  for  sports  wear. 
Cuttings  by  request 
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Fine  silhouettes  always  bring  charm  to 
a  room.  This  particular  pair  is  especially 
welcome.  George  IFashington  is  after  an 
old  Colonial  pattern,  and  framed  hand- 
somely in  a  black  frame  with  gilt  edge, 
and  with  a  painted  glass  mat  with  the 
aporopriate  star  pattern.  Martha  Wash- 


ington has  the  same  attractive  framing 
bur  with  a  different  mat  design.  The  size 
of  both  is  5  X  j  j  "  for  the  frame,  and  } 
\  35"  for  the  oval.  They  are  especially 
priced  for  our  readers  at  $5.50  each, 
framed.  This  is  the  same  firm  for  whom 
I  showed  the  photo-etchings  recently 


Wise  dog  owners  know  the 
value  of  keeping  the  dog's 
coat  in  top  shape,  not  only  in 
grooming  for  shows,  but  for 
health  and  activity  in  the 
field.  Dead  hair  causes  irri- 
tation and  loss  of  rest,  with- 
out which  no  dog  can  be  in 
first  class  shape.  Two  sturdy 
wire  bristle  brushes  to  set, 
coarse  and  fine,  complete  di- 
rections. Set  A,  red  Duco, 
smooth  coat;  set  B,  rose  Duco 
wire  hair;  set  C,  green  Duco, 
short  hair;  set  D,  blue  Duco, 
long  hair.  $2  per  set  any  style. 
Write  for  useful  folder.  "  The 
Well  Groomed  Dog." 


Here  is  the  Christmas  "spec- 
ial" from  one  of  the  smartest 
New  York  shops — a  new  kind 
of  tile  table  delightfully  hand- 
painted.  It  meets  a  long-felt 
need.  Top  of  four  attractive 
Spanish  tiles,  four  molded 
depressions  for  glasses,  center 
pocket  for  ashes  or  matches. 
Choice  red,  green,  yellow,  or 
black  designs;  base  hand- 
wrought  iron.  Price  $10, 
postage  collect.  Due  to  the 
popularity  of  this  brand  new 
origination,  don't  delay  too 
long  for  gift  orders  as  stocks 
are  often  depleted  rapidly  on 
such  attractive  items 


Here  is  the  first  radical  change  in  toilet- 
ware during  the  last  twenty-five  years. 
Vera  Cook  Salomonsky,  in  collaboration 
with  stylists  botii  here  and  abroad  and 
the  Industrial  Arts  Service  of  the  Metro- 
politan Museum,  designed  three  pat- 
terns to  meet  modern  needs  for  the  bou- 
doir; Ming,  Empire,  and  Orchis.  Through 
lack  of  space  complete  sets  cannot  be 
shown  here;  the  illustration  shows 
powder  jars  from  Empire  and  Ming; 


Orchis  is  a  lovely  orchid  design.  Packed 
in  stunning  gift  boxes,  3-piece  sets, 
Ming,  ^23. 50,  Empire,  ^23.50,  Orchis, 
^21.50;  6-piece  set  $32.50,  I32.50  and 
$29.50  respectively;  lo-piece  set,  $40, 
$40,  and  $38.50  respectively.  Ming  has 
sea  jade  and  mandarin  red  ground. 
Empire,  green,  blue,  and  buff,  Orchis, 
pale  green.  Somewhat  less  without  gift 
box.  This  new  toiletware,  known  as 
lucite,'  may  be  seen  in  New  York 


The  Perfect  Weathervane 

(I'.itcnt  .ipi)lir<l  for) 

Built  to  endure  for  years.  .Ml  parts  excepting  ball 
bearinps  and  rod  are  of  aluminum  (won't  rust). 
They  are  liRlit.  sensitive  and  mechanically  perfect. 
,,,  ^  '..  ,,  '  Furnished  with  base,  screws.  N  &  Scompasspoints. 
All  parts  adjustable.  Finishcil  didl  black.  Other  unusual  and  pleasing 
designs  of  generous  sizes  at  $14  to  $40  each. 


An  Old  FaNhioned  Garden 
16"hl(!h  X  30"  Ion* 

Price  $25.(K) 
F.O.B.  Norristown 


No.  411  Squirrel 
10"  hiiih  X  28" 
lon«  $1.S.00 
F.O.B.  Norristown 


k 

No.  Ill,  Squirrel 
10"  high 

they  will  prove 
to  be  a  durable  ^ 
a  n  d  w  e  1  c  o  m  e  jn*  W 
g  ^1     addition  to  any  I 

^^^^■^  home.  Other  dc-  ^^mJ 

^^^K^       $6.50  per  pair 
No.  lOa.  Scoicb    or  $.?.50  singly.     no.  112.  Soeiil 
Terrier  6"  high  Postpaid  Cil.  10"  high 


UNIQUE  FOOT 
SCRAPERS 

W'e  are  the  originatorsof  .\nimal 
Scrapers,  All  designs  are  copy- 
righted. They  are  out  of  iron, 
carefully  milled  and  finished 
bl,ick.  All  ready  to  attach  to 
brick,  stone  or  wood  where 
they  will  prove 
to  be  a  durable 
and  welcome 
addition  to  any 
home.  Other  de- 
signs. 

$6.50  per  pair 

or  $.V50  singly.     mo.  112.  Soeiil 
Postpaid  Cil.  10"  high 


ROOF   OR  WALL  . 
ORNAMENTS  k 

each  I^^^^^P 

^^^^^^S  Post- 

-  jLll 

These  imiqiio  and  original  OrnamcnLs  arc  carefullv  ex- 
ecuted out  of  metal  1-16  inch  thick  and  arc  finished  hlack 
all  ready  to  attach  to  roof,  wall,  etc.   Other  desiifns. 
Send  for  circi;i.)r  of  other  designs,  also  other  attractive 
articles  and  testimonials  of  pleased  customers. 

HOUSEHOLD  PATENT  CO. 


100  Franklin  Avenue 


Norristown,  Pa. 


ELEPHANTS,  ^By  Mahonri  Young,  Sc. 

Replicas  are  offered  at  $1 10  the  pair.  Height  5  U  inches 


ff 


Jl^F  you  are  interested  in  bronzes  of  distinc- 
tion and  artistic  merit,  either  as  Christmas  gifts  or  for 
your  own  collection,  you  will  want  a  copy  of  "Famous 
Small  Bronzes,"  recently  published  by  Gorham.  It  con- 
tains nearly  fifty  plates,  including  illustrations  of  some 
of  America's  finest  sculptural  pieces  which  have  been  cast 
in  bronze  by  Gorham,  and  are  offered  for  sale  at  prices 
ranging  from  forty  dollars  to  three  thousand  dollars. 

Copies  of  this  superb  Collector's  Catalog  are  nominally 
priced  at  one  dollar  each. 

Remittance  should  accompany  your  request.  Address :  Dept.  A 
The  Gorham  Company,  576  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

THE  BRONZE  DIVISION  OF 


THE  GOI 

FIFTH  AVENUE,  AT  47TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

FOR  YOUR  OPEN  FIREPLACE 

This  Handsome  Leather  Wood  Carrier  Makes  a  Superb  Gift 

Prevents  soiling  hands  or  clothes,  and  makes  it  easy 
to  get  wood  from  basement  or  woodshed.  Makes  it 
a  simple  matter  to  carry  fifty  pounds  of  wood  with 
one  hand.  Cut  from  a  carefully  tanned  cowhide, 
turned  over  at  the  ends  to  make  a  comfortable 
handle.  Studded  with  copper  rivets  in  handsome  de- 
sign. 4  feet  long  when  open,  and  1 35"  at  widest  part. 

Stands  roughest  wear  and  lasts  a  lifetime  without 
losing  its  good  looks.    When  not  in  use  it  is  a  worth- 
while ornament  to  be  displayed  with  fire- 
place tools. 

Price  $6  each.  Just  mail  your  check  or 
money  order;  or  we  will  forward  C.  O.  D. 
Delivered  prepaid. 

Money  hack  if  not  satisfied 

HOME  &  CAMPCRAFT  CO. 

106  Ann  Street,  Dept.  108 
Hartford,  Conn. 
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-Cor  your  living 
J  room  or  den — 


li 


A  Rug  of 
Leopard 

— suggests  the  exotic  splen- 
dor of  the  Orient— with  its 
striking  colors  and  exquisite 
texture.  Other  rugs  of 
Royal  Indian  Tiger,  Polar, 
Black  and  Grizzly  Bear — 
each  a  most  exclusive  speci- 
men. 

Give  a  Fur  Rug 
for  Christmas 

Art  Catalog  of  Rugs  in 
Color,  showmg  most  effec- 
tive use  of  Fur  Rugs,  free 
on  request. 

Jonas 

^REUABLE  FURWERSy 


1040 
Broadway 


5  ' 


Metal  Window 
Cornices 


The  beauty  and  charm  em- 
bodied in  these  cornice  designs, 
lend  an  air  of  distinction  to 
any  room.  Finished  in  An- 
tique, Silver  or  Ormolu  Gold. 
Also  hand  colored  to  match 
any  decorative  color  scheme. 

(Frite  for  complete  catalogue 
and  information. 

HICKS  GALLERY,  Inc. 

16-18  Fayette  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
H.  L.  JUDD  COMPANY,  Inc. 
New  York  Selling  Agents 


LUGGAGE... PLUS 

^3 


...we  proudly  present  every  conceiv- 
able type  of  luggage,  from  dainty  over- 
night cases  to  superb  wardrobe  trunks; 
each  chosen  as  the  best  of  its  kind; 
each  sold  at  the  most 
reasonable  price,  and 
backed  by  service 
that  goes  far  beyond 
an  ordinary  sale. 

PHILIP  HALL  oU/GG^GE 
38  East  49th  Street,  New  York 


SHOP  WINDOWS 
O  F 

M  A  Y  F  A  I  R 


A  small  serviceable  boudoir 
or  occasional  chair  meets  a 
need  in  almost  any  family. 
This  one  is  priced  attractively 
at  $2y^o  covered  in  a  simple 
flowered  chintz  which  will 
blend  with  any  average  color 
scheme.  Send  Shirley  Paine  a 
check  for  and  a  catalogue 
will  be  mailed  by  the  manu- 
facturer showing  several  hun- 
dred items  in  unpainled 
furniture  which  can  either  be 
finished,  by  maker,  or  done 
locally.  Twenty  complete 
rooms  illustrated  in  detail. 
A  valuable  book  to  any  home- 
owner. 1  he  catalogue  price  is 
refunded  to  you  by  deduct- 
ing $1  from  your  first  pur- 
chase at  this  shop 


A  most  delightful  New  York 
shop  specializes  in  a  complete 
line  of  childhood  equipment. 
This  particular  item  is  only 
one  of  a  great  many.  In  fur- 
nishing the  child's  room  it  is 
well  not  to  forget  that  charm- 
ing and  comfortable  pieces 
may  be  had  in  upholstered 
furniture.  This  armchair 
comes  covered  in  blue,  cream, 
or  green  ground;  same  con- 
struction as  grown-up  items. 
Hack  25"  high,  seat  12"  high. 
In  your  own  material  takes  3 
yds.  36".  It  is  simply  too  cute 
for  words.  Price  ^25;  crated 
)?27.5o;  safe  delivery  guaran- 
teed. If  you  are  interested 
write  Shirley  Paine  for  shop 
''^'^^  name  and  folders 


This  pendant  instrument  is  justly  called 
the  "  Stormoguide."  A  novel  and  beauti- 
ful gift,  adds  a  note  of  interest  to  the 
finest  room.  Forecasts  weather  during 
next  12  to  24  hours.  Dial  gives  all  details 


Modern  lamps  make  timely  gifts,  and 
this  one  is  designed  and  made  by  a  very 
clever  duet  of  consulting  decorators 
who  have  a  charming  studio  in  (ireen- 
wich  Village,  from  which  they  are  doing 
some  most  unusual 
decorating  work. 
Lamp  in  any  color  of 
lacquer,  ^20  complete; 
handblockcd  shade 
72"  square.  Modern 
bookends  are  much 
niccrthan  photoshows, 
in  combinations  of  any 
color,  6"  high,  }5i2. 
Transportation  coliect. 
I'hey  also  maintain  a 
complete  limited  en- 
rollment practical 
training  course  for 
those  who  really  want 
to  learn  the  working 
facts  of  decoration 
without  useless  effort 
and  wasted  time 


at  a  glance  such  as:  "Storm  brewing  in 
direction  of  winds.  Cloudy  and  warmer 
followed  by  unsettled."  Wood  case  8"  x 
193"  in  antique  gold,  altitudes  o  to 
2,500  feet,  $25.  Complete  catalogues 


This  complete  toy  music  room  makes  a 
unique  and  welcome  gift  for  the  young- 
est ilaijghtcr  of  the  house!  Period  furni- 
ture faithfully  reproduced  to  the  last 
detail  in  miniature  size.  Complete  ^20. 

Separately:  portrait, 
)?4.50;  pair  chairs  i?2. 20; 
grand  piano,  }58;  piano 
bench,  90  cents;  rug, 
75  cents;  wing  chair, 
$z;  floor  lamp,  )?i ;  sofa, 
5^2.35.  For  catalogue 
showing  other  charm- 
ing toy  size  rooms, 
write  Shirley  Paine. 
There  are  complete 
toy  houses  and  all 
types  of  toy  furni- 
ture to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  every 
style  of  nursery  and 
ever\'  state  of  bank 
account.  Please  order 
early  for  prompt 
delivery 


^AliOmY 

Gives  the  essential  touch  to 
sun-room,  hall  and  garden 

Jars,  vases,  benches,  bird  baths, 
fountains,  sun  dials,  etc.,  in 
time-defying,  beautifying,  high- 
fired  terra  cotta. 

Catalog  illustrating  300  numbers  sent  upon 
receipt  often  cen:s  in  stamps. 

GADOWffirTERRA  CblTA  GtX 

3216  WALNUT  ST.  PHILADELPHIA. 

Established  1810 


SMOKY 
FIREPLACES 

made  to 

DRAW 

payment  accepted  unless  successful 

Also  consulting  service  avail- 
able to  owners,  architects  and 
builders  in  connection  with  the 
designing  and  erection  of  new 
work. 

FREDERIC  N.  WHITLEY,  Inc. 

Engineers— Contractors — Consultants 

211  Fulton  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
^BECOME  AN 

JNTERIOR 
EC€RAT€R 


A  Dignified 
Exclusive  Profession 

wliich  is  not  overcrowded.  (Offers 
exceptional  ch.ince  for  lucra- 
tive career.  Trained  men  and  women  in 
(Treat  demand  on  staffs  of  leading  decorating 
houses.  Salaries  from  $.5,000  up  attainable. 
Opens  up  opportunities  for  engaging  in  own 
business.  Qualifies  you  expertly  to  serve 
your  friends  and  save,  by  avoiding  mistakes, 
hundreds  of  dollars  in  furnisliing  your  own 
home.  Enriches  your  knowledge  of  art.  Easy 
to  master  under  our  fascinating  method  of 
instruction.  Certificate  awarded  by  ap- 
proval State  of  N.  Y.  Operated  by  Arts 
and  Decoration  Magazine,  the  outstanding 
authority  on  the  building  and  decorating  of 
model  homes.   P^stablished  1923. 

Write  for  information  and 
iplendid  brochure — FREE 

Arts  &  Decoration  Home  Study  Course 
Suite  1110,  578  Madison  Avenue 
New  York  City 
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Joyous  {\o^tx?>.  .7oitkout  end/ 

Soulhern  Calif  orrn\i\s' gardens  are  a  mas 
briUiant  hloofH  twelve  niontlis  in  the  year 


Under  the  mellou'v  warrnxk  0/ Southern  Cali/ornia's  iinnter  sun,  fJouierj  bloom  continuousl-y. 


AS  this  friendly  flower  message  is  written. 
Southern  CaHfornia  gardeners  plant 
sweet  peas  for  Christmas  bloom.  Weary  an- 
nuals are  giving  way  to  aspiring  young  snap- 
dragons and  stocks,  destined  to  make  "winter" 
gardens  festive  when  chrysanthemums  vanish 
late  in  December.  Ptoses  are  being  pruned 
for  continuous  all-winter  flowering. 

Iris,  delphinium,  hollyhocks,  phlox,  sweet- 
williams  and  other  perennials  indicate  renewed 
activities.  Gladioli  are  being  planted  for  suc- 
cessive display.  Pepper  trees  show  red-hued 
berries.  Poinsettias  seem  impatient  to  paint 
"Merry  Christmas"  into  every  home  garden ! 

Out  of  an  almost  cloudless  Southern  Cali- 
fornia summer  has  come  an  inspiring  spring- 
like season ...  which  here  is  "winter."  Garden 
brilliance  will  be  continuous,  for  in  addition  to 
a  long  list  of  outdoor  "winter"  flowers,  you  may 
bloom  calendula,  the  double  corn  flower,  pent- 
stemon,  petunia,  nasturtium,  candytuft,  can- 
terbury bells,  foxglove,  gaillardia,  centaurea 
imperialis,  marigold . .  with  giant  snow-capped 
mountains  for  a  background!  Cineraria,  cycla- 


men and  primula,  grow  cheerfully  m  your  hobby 
\ax\\  house  till  blossom  time  early  next  year. 

Come  out  and  see  what  winter  here  would 
mean  to  you!  Get  the  fun  of  "playing"  out- 
doors in  the  mellowy,  energizing  winter  sun- 
shine ...  in  an  ever-blooming  garden,  on  a 
golf  course  or  in  the  saddle !  Entertainment  of 
your  personal  choice  is  endless. 

Death  Valley  and  Palm  Springs  desert  re- 
sorts are  fascinating  day  trips.  In  the  warm 
sunshine  of  Owens  Valley  you  may  see  a  bliz- 
zard batter  itself  against  the  country's  tallest 
mountain!  Old  Spanish  Missions  invite  your 
visit.  Along  the  placid  blue  Pacific  from  Santa 
Barbara  to  San  Diego... 271  miles .. .stretches 
an  almost  continuous  boulevard.  Just  hdow  the 
Mexican  line  is  Tia  Juana!  Los  Angeles 
County's  oil  fields,  valued  at  a  billion  dollars 
...a  sight  worth  seeing... are  quickly  reached. 

You  will  enjoy  cosmopolitan  Los  Angeles, 
Pacific  coast  metropolis,  its  gay  resort  hotels, 
theatres,  cafes  and  shops.  Hollywood  is  close  by. 

Plan  to  come  this  winter  and  have  a  real 
vacation  . . .  and  the  novelty  of  an  outdoor 


Chiistmas.  Mail  the  coupon  now  for  a  new 
book,  "Southern  California  Through  the 
Camera"  which  presents  just  what  you  will  see 
here,  winter  and  summer.  It  contains  68  large 
pictures  in  gravure.  It  is  offered  free. 


Southern 
C  al i  £0  r  n  i  a 


ATRIP     ABROAD  IN 


.  N    A  M  E  B.  1  C 


AU-Tcar  Club  of  Southern  Cahforma,  Dept.  12-^ 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg..  Los  Angeles,  Cahf. 

Please  send  me  your  free  booklet  "Southern  California  Through 
the  Camera."  Also  booklets  telling  especially  of  the  attractions  in  the 
counties  which  I  have  checked. 

□  Los  Angeles  □  Orange  □  Riverside 

□  Los  Angeles  Sports       Q  Santa  Barbara       □  Ventura 


□  San  Bernardino 


□  San  Diego 


Nanie_ 
Streets 
City_ 


_State_ 
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WHERE-TQiCi 


'       AND  TRAVEL 
^  DEPARTMENT 

rstahUshed  J90e 

Featured  eier;  monlli  b  se?eD  publicatioDS 
OUR  CROUP  OF  QUALITY  MAGAZINES 
ATLANTIC  MONTHLY.  COUNTRY  LIFE.  HARPER  S,  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS, 
SCRIBNER  S  MAGAZINE,  THE  GOLDEN  BOOK  AND  WORLD'S  WORK 
Send  postage  for  advice  where  and  how  to  go — recommended  hotels,  etc. 
For  space  and  rates  in  our  departments  write  to 
THE  WHERE-TO-GO  BUREAU.  Inc.. S  Beacon  Street. Boston. Mass.. U.S.  A. 


AFRICA 

The  last frontier— land  of  Boers 
&  Hottentots,  of  primitive  black 
peoples,  of  lions  and  elephants, 
zebras,  giraffes  and  hartebeeste 


Kay  mond  -  lr^Tiitcoml» 

Round  •Ifrit'fi 
Crttise 

Visiting  all  the  characteristic  sec- 
tions of  the  Dark  Continent,  and 
taking  all  the  members  through 
the  Big  Game  Country  of  Kenya 
Colony.  This  is  the  only  com- 
plete African  Cruise.  Sailing  Jan- 
uary 12  on  the  S.S.  "Carinthia." 

Rates,  $1250  and  upward 
StnJ  for  Booklet,  "RounJ  Africa" 


Mediterranean  Cruise 

Sailing  January  22,  1929 

West  Indies  Cruises 

January  30  and  February  26 

Land  Cruises  to  California 

on  special  Raymond-Whitromb 
trains  running  from  coaft  to  coaft 
without  change 

Round  the  World  Cruise 

Sailing  January  21,  1930 


Rsiyiiioiid  & 
Wliitcoiiib  Co. 

Zxeculhe  Offices : 
126  Ne-wbury  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

New  York  Philadelphia  Chicago 
Detroit   Los  Angeles  San  Francisco 


LOS  ANGELES  CAL. 

^\ilVilvi  tajy  Reach  o(  Ivf  r-ih-ry^ 

KoTclCI3lPK 

^         LOS  ANCELEX  ' 

POSITIVEI.V  FIRFPROOF 
H'?a(t<liiarter8   for  travelpi-e  from  all 
p;irt9  of  tlie  world.  rooiris — each 

with  private  bath.  F".uroppaii  plan 
For  toMer.  rates— write  F.  HI.  Dim- 
miclt.  Lessee.  Hill.  liet.  4th  and  5th. 


SWITZERLAND 


MNUYS  HOTEL 

LOS  ANGELES 

A  quiet  atiiiosjiliere  that  appeals 
t.i  penioiis  I'f  ri'lineiiient.  Wurld- 
fainous  cafe.   Convenient  loca- 
Moderette  rates.  FcMer  on 
request. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


TO  V     l  U  \V  A    T  A  V 

W  uii  lifii.loii,  .Mussaclui.srtts 
Rediufcl  nitc-s  after  Octdber  l.'ith 
•JU'/Jdiscouiit  by  tlie  week ;  3U%by  tlie  iiioiitli. 

NEW  YORK 

HCTCL  JT.  JAMC/ 

toV,""/.       WEST  4Sih  ST.  7:°";:"vroVo«vv 

An  ho(cl  of  quiet  dignity  htntny,  fKf  tiimwiff/uTi'  titiJ 
appo\n(menif  of  a  xi^U  cumlitumcd  home 
Much  Favored  By  Women  Traveling  Without  Escort 
Thw  Minuui  Wall,  to  Forty  Thtatrti  and  All  Bui  Shopt 


The  .seven  mafjazines  The  \V hen  -to-fio  linr 
ii.ie.*  reijuhnl}/  are  all  (pufliti/  /'//fi/ictttii 

TOURS 


^  American  Institute 
of  Educational  Travel 

— Foremost  University  Tours — 

Officially  recognized  by  Ameri- 
can Universities  —  Lectures  in 
Art.  History, Literature.Travel, 
—  Spanish,  French,  German. 
Italian,  etc. 

Credit  if  desired. 

587  Fifth  Avenue 
NEW  YORK 

3  ■< 

N  E  W^R  lTe  A  N  Sn.^Ar 


Neiv  Orleans 

One  of  America's  Leading  Hotels 

AlfHED  S.AMtR  &  CCLtd.  Proprietors 


The  ATTRACTIONS 

are  not  limited  to  the 
summer  season. 


Enjoy  during  the  coming 
winter  from  6  to  8  hours' 
brilliant  .sunshine  daily,  at 
altitudes  to  suit  all  constitu- 
tions. * 

Also  after  your  cruising  in 
the  Mediterranean  you  will 
want  to  partake  in 

The  Joys  of 
Winter  in  Switzerland 

Write  us  today  for  booklet 
"  Winter  in  Switzerland  " 

SWISS  FEDERAL 
RAILROADS 

475  Fifth  oAvenue 
"^10  York 


PINEHURST  N.  C. 


You  Are  So  Near  To  AH 
This  Pleasure 


In  Central  Florida 

Orlando.  Hori.la's  City  B.  niitiful.  midway  lietv 
ocean  and  gulf,  liolds  within  its  senii-tntiMcrii  1 
liness  actiann  tliat  attracts  worth  while  i>'-oii!e. 
will  enjoyits  country  chit*,  lawn  tMiwliu:,'  .irol 
dred  sports  in  flower  scented  Sunshine  fork; 

splendid  music;  fine  Lihrary.   K  11.  i,t  liolils  i 

apartments,  reasonably  priired.  I''  i  [  •  i  t  motor  m  .1 
tins  service  throughout  state.    Mono  ii'.il  airp' 
Population  3r,,000.  Booklet.  202  I  liaiiiber 
of  Commerce  Baitding. 

ORLATMDO  -TToridJ 

LEE  COUNTY  FLA. 


fnthe  Heart  of 
Tropical  Tlorida 


Beautiful  Lee  County  and  Fort  My 
offer  a  winter  of  joyous  sunshine  iii 
-     outdoor  i>lay.    Fine  tiotcls  and  cami 
Jl     rca.^onahle.    Gotf,  wonderful  fiajiin 
-  «~  i.lher.sport8.    Write  Pent.  1 


Where-To-Go  for  Jan.  closet  Dec. 
CRUISES-TOURS 

SOUTH i 
HERIC/% 

It'*  summer  now  In  South  Amer- 
ica...balmy,  refreshing  sub- 
tropical'sumumer...  In  Rio  lie 
Janeiro,  in  Montevideo,  in 
Suenos  Airea... everything  is 
now  at  its  be8t...8eeiucaU)'  and 
socially... gayety  and  splendor 
on  all  sides . . .  Racing . . .  Boat- 
ing...  Fishing...  Polo. ..Tennis. 

Tb«  vo^g«  tfairoimb  calm  tropical  M«* 
is  a  revelatloD  la  travel  eojoTmcDt.  Airy 
otitslde  rooms.  Iarg«  deck  spaces  for 
promemi^  end  sports  —  ouldoor  swim, 
minf  pool.  Excellent  cuisine. 

rtn—t  ShipM  —  Fastel  Time 

Pan  Amertea,  Southern  Cross 

Western  World        -  .  American  Legion 
21,0O0  urn  llnrrt  aoii  forinigklly 
from  Kmc  York 
Appfy  any  Tourltl  Agency,  or 

MUNSON 

67  Wall  StreeU  Nc»  York 


You'll  liiid  <leli(;litfiil 
(itiys  (if'Koll',  Ifiiiiis.  rid 
ini;,  etc.,  ;iii(l  ; 
of  social  activity  oi 
\:\Vi  hours  front  N.  \ 
City.  Tliin  riillniiiiis 
to  rincliiirst,  tlic  Win 
tcr  Resort  for  Outdoor 
America.  Carolina  Ho- 
tel now  open.  Address 
(ieiieral  Ofliee,  Pine- 
hiiist,  N.C. 


dy\.,^XlV 


r 


CEORCIA 


COiME  TO 

Beautiful  Thomasville 

Furnished  Houses  for  Rent 
Good  Hotels       'Board  in  Private  Homes 
I  For  information  write  to 

I        iMrs.  H.  H.  SMerry 
I       Thomas'vUle,  Qeorgia 

I       ^STTPETERSBURC  FLA. 


other  sports.    VVnte  Deiit.  1.   

feeGountu.-7loricLi  Europe,  egypt,  Palestine 


OPEN  JANUARY  TO  APRIL 

Recognized  as  one  of  the  foremost  resort 
hotels  in  America.  Overlooks  beautiful 
Tampa  Bay.  The  best  in  serviceand  cuisine 
that  money  can  produce.  Every  recrea- 
tional feature. Sun  bathing.  Write forbooklet. 
Clement  E.  Kennedy,  Managing  Director. 


/  FORT  IvIVERS     CHAMBER.  Of  COMMtRCE 

»r^.   ■         wRrre  vof.  free  booklet 


NEW  MEXICO^ 


Raton.  N.  M.  SEABERG  HOTEL 

175  rooms.    Kate,  ffl  to  if.',.  Art  Gallery, 
.51)0  paintings  in  connection. 


The  Dixie  Tours  %'sT\t^l]:im\'\fl\\ 
JOHN  J.  BURKE  I^^^Yser' 

S2  Eiclitti  Avenue.  N.T.  Citv.  Over  25y(  ors  in  Trav.  l 
Biisiniss.     t'..)>iii5cd   information.      Eookinfs  for^  Cs 
ALL    tltnSES.     Profit    by   my  Experience  ane'^""^" 
Advice  bi-fore  deciding.    Send  for  circulars. 
obligation.     No  additional   ctiarge  for  services 


I  PRINCESS  MARTHA 

Room8---250  Baths---Fireproof 
Steam  Heat---European  Plan 


Sherman  Dennis,  Manager 
Petersburg    -   -  Florida 


Department  of 
Re 


anc 


This  department  is  for  Country  Life's  readers  wh( 
desire  information  regarding  travel  and  resorts. 

Booklets  listed  below  will  be  sent  free  of  charge 
Order  by  number  only  using  the  coupon  at  the  hot 
tom  of  page  130. 
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WATER  TRIPS 

American  Express  Company* 
West  Indies  and  South  America 
The  American  Traveler  in  the  llediterranean 
Arouml  the  World  Tours 

Winter  Vacalitins  * 
Winter  Tours  to  Bermuda 

American  Mail  Li}w.* 
10  Tours  to  the  Orient,  Round  the  Pacific,  and  Round  tt 
World 

Round  America  Tours 

Round  the  World  by  way  of  the  Orient — Egypt  and  the  Med; 

terralleaii;   leaves  New   York  every  two  weeks 

ralifornia.  via  Havana  and  the  Panama  Canal 

Return  from  Europe  via  Mediterranean — The  New  Route 

President  Liners 

.Iai)an,   China,  the  Philippines,   and  "Round  the  World"  vi 

Seattle 

Horseshoe  Totir  to  the  Orient 

Caimilinn  Pncifir  ,S. .S.- 
Mediterranean Cruise — S.S.  Empress  of  Scotland  leaving  Ne 
York  I'ehruaiy  4.  1929 
Travel  Sugt;e^^io^s 

Foundation  Fafts  for  your  Trip  to  Europe 

South  .\merica-.\frica  Cruise — S.S.  Duchess  of  AlhoU  leavir 

New  York  .lanuary  22.  1929 

West   Indie>-Panaina.   Duchess  of  Bedford,  leaving  New  Y'oi 
.Tanuary  10.  1929  ;  February  11.  1929 
^\'inter  Cruises  to  Sunshine  Lands 

PriiJi;.-  r.  Clark* 
Mediterranean  Cruise — S.S.  Transylvouia 

.tanuary  30.  1929 
.\round  the  World — S.S.  Caledonia.  Leaves 
10.  1929 

Thomas  Cool;  i  Sons* 
Fiiioiicaii  .Vil-  Travel 
The  .Middle  East 
Ci-im  to  Cape  Town 

Ctnttnd  Line* 
Cunard  Butlget  Plan  for  European  Travel 
.Around  the  World  Cruise — S.S.   Franconia  leavin 
.lanuiiy  15.  1929 

S.S.   f'nronia — Plan  and  Rates — Havana  Service 
S.  S.  Mimn  laniii  to  the  Metliterranean  and  Egypt 
Egypt 

Twenty  Cunard  Cruises — 192S-1929 

Dodd  Trarel  Co. 
Cruises  1928-1929 
Bermuda  Bound 

Fianco-Belfjique  Tours* 
The  Mediterranean 

Frank  Tourist  Company' 
Mediterranean   Cruise — S.S.    Scyfhia    sailing   from   New  Y'o; 
.lanuary  29.  1929 
Travel  Service  Through  Eurttpe 
Lu.xury  CruLscs  to  the  West  Indies 

French  Line* 

To  Plymouth  in  England  by  way  of  the  French  Litie  Steame 

ffuffrtu — The  Fainily  Slilii 

.North  .\frica  .Motor  Touts 

Tunisia 

Algeria 

Morocco 

S.S.  France  Mediterranean  Ciui: 


leaving  New  Yol 
New  Y'ork  Januai 


New  Yol 


(a)  /((■  de  Fninre,  (b)  The 

Uamburfj-Amerian  Li 
.\cross  the  Atlantic 


Paris,  (c)  The  France 


-S.S.    Itesohile    leaving  Ne 


4  40 
4  1" 


3  53 
3  54 
35  5 
350 


d  tile  World  Cruise- 
•lanuarv   7.  19211 
West  Indies  Cruises 
Mediterranean-Orient  Cruises 

Holland-.iuierica  Line' 
Holland-.\inerica  Line 
.V  Mediterranean  Luxury  Cruise 

Four  Luxury  Cruises  to  the  West  Indies  and  Caribbeati 

Jnternational  Mercantile  Marine* 
Eiiroiie  for  All 
Travel  Map  ot  IOuroi>e 
The  Magnillceni  Trio 
.\nil  S:i  She  Sailed  for  Europe 
.\round  the  World — on  the  largest  shiii 

Italian  Line* 

Special  Winter  Voyages  to  the  Mediterranean — 192  8 

Lamport  and  Holt 
To  South  .\meriia 

Los  Anileles  U.S.  Co.* 
Hawaii  direct  from  Los  Angeles 
Personally  Conducted  Tours  to  JIa«ali 

Lloyd  Sahaudo* 
S.S.  Contf  Bioiiciimtiiio 
S.S.  Conte  Crande 

Matson  Line* 
Hawaii 

Navipazione  Gcncrale  Jtaliana* 
Answer  the  Call  of  Italy 
S.S.  Colombo 
S.S.  Itoma 
S.S.  Duitio 

Motoring  Through  Italy  in  Y'our  Car 
Augustus 

\orth  German  Lloyd* 
Transatlantic  Travel  Deluxe 
Llovd  Cabin  Class 
The  Empty  Deck  Chair 
Motor  Bridge  to  Europe 

S.S.  Columbus  ♦ 

Panama  Pacific  Linr* 
Coast  to  Coa^t 
.\round  and  .Across  America 
The  New  California 

Raymond  i  Whitcomh  Company* 
Winter  Mediterranean  Cruise 
Round  Africa  Cruise 
West  Indies  Crui.scs 

United  Fruit  Company' 
Fifteen  Day  Tour  to  lliitish  West  Indies 
Twentv-four  Day  Caribbean  Cruises 
The  Great  White  Fleet 
Cruises  o'er  the  Golden  Caribbean 

ir^trtZ  Line* 
Mexico  for  the  Tourist 

L.\ND  TRIPS— American 

Canadian  Pacific  Ity.' 
Pacific  Coast  Tours 

American  Mail  Line* 
Round  .\merica  Tours 

Front  Tourist  Co.' 
Independent  Travel  in  .America 

Raymond  <f  Whiteomb  Company* 
Winter  Land  Cruises  to  California 
Winter  Guide  to  Travel  in  .\tnerica 

Northern  Pacific  Railways* 
2.000  Miles  of  Startling  Beauty 
Yellowstone  National  Park 
Rainier  National  Park 
Dude  Ranch 

'Cotintry  Life  Advertiser 
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Bring  your  car  in  free  of 
duty  and  discover  an  en- 
chanting island  along  new 
velvet  highways.  See  jMa- 
tanzas  the  lovely,  •  the 
splendors  of  the  Yumuri 
and  Vinales  valleys,  the 
romantic  tobacco  fields  of 
Pinar  del  Rio,  the  turtle 
and  sponge  fishing 
grounds,  Varadero  Beach, 
historic  Alariel,  the  won- 
drous Isle  of  Pines. 
Golf  Bathing 
Yachting  Tennis 
Polo  Jai-Alai 

Information  Jrom  Cuhait 
National  Tourist  Com- 
mission, Hav'ana,  or  Jrom 
any  Cuban  Consulate  or 

11^  /^^MEIUICx^ 


HOTEL-RESORT.&. -TRAVEL- DEPART 
^^^*^BBP~~C  O  N  T  I  N  U  L  U  W 


CRUISES-TOURS 


SOUTH 

J. 18  Days  to  iMontlis 
ailirys  ElWfTwo  'WrrMj      ^mSr  | 

"  The  Line  icith  the  Complete  Tour  Jitirn-f" 
■  I'HJi  famous  "  Santa  "  fleet  includiut;  new 
moti>rsliips  Santa  Marin  and  Santa  15ar- 
Uara  otters  fascinating  tours  via  Havana  or 
direct.  I'ANAMA— 18  davs  — ?J50.  I'Kr.U 
—32  days— S4;t5.  FKKO— CHILE— 46  davs 
—  jliSS.  AltOUND  SOUTH  AMEKIC.V— 60 
(lays  —  gT6.5.  Diversified,  completely  ar- 
n\nt;edshore  trips  under  direction  of  ship's 
'ifficer.    Eicelltnt  All.Yrsr  riimalr. 

For  Booklets  TM  addre»» 

GRACE  LINE  '°n"w  y"  u^" 


cenic  Cruises  to 

alifomia 

'viathe"SV>\H\S\\  AMERICAS* 

and  tlt£  PANAMA  CANAL 

The  econon;ical  way,  about  $10  a  day  on  the 
only  liue  offering  8  visits  in  the  Sranish 
Americas,"  including  the  Panama  Canal,  Col- 
ombia, S.A.,  Nicaragua,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala 
andMexico.  Popular  steamer?.  Spaciousdecks. 
All  outside  rooms.  Orchestras.  Swimmingpools. 
Excellent  cuisine.  Large  cool  upper-deck 
dining  room,  one  sitting.  Circle  tours  fr.m 
your  home  town  on  main  line  points  and 
back.  First  class  transp'.-rlat ion  —  meaU  and 
bed^on  steamer.  Liberalst  p-over  privileges. 
Frequent  sailings  from  Xow  York  and 
Francisco  and  L'«  Angeles. 

Boc-klet  "E"  on  request. 

PANAMA  MAILS.  S.  CO. 
10  Hano'er  Sq.      New  York 


Cy  With 
oaks 

to 

South  America 

from  New  York  Jan.  1 7  •  Feb.  14 

Twelve  weeks  below  the 
equator  .  .  .  the  Caribbean 
. . .  the  Pacific . . .  the  Andes 
and  the  Pampas  .  .  .  via 
Havana, Panama  Canal, 
Lima,  Mollendo,  Arequipa, 
Jiiliaca,  Cuzco,  Lake 
Titicaca,  GuaquL,  La  Paz 
.  • .  Antofagasta, Valparaiso, 
Santiago  •  .  .  the  Andes, 
the  Pampas  •  .  .  Buenos 
Aires  .  .  .  Montevideo, 
Santos,  Guaruja,  Sao  Paulo, 
10  davs  in  Rio  de  Janeiro. 


CRUISES-TOURS 


FROM  COAST 

TO  COAST 


NEW  roc rx 
C ALI  r c 

via  HAVANA 


Fort-  1 
nightly  Bailing 
by  largest,  fastest  ships 
in  the  service — magnificent, 
new  steamtrs  Virginia  and  Califor- 
nia and  the  popular  S.  6".  Mongolia, 

THE  RECREATION  ROUT 

New  York,  Hnvanit.  Canal  Zone,  San 
DieRo.  <Corf'j  ado  Bcacb),  Los  Angeles 
j       San  Francif^co  5,00[-  miles  of  <ieligbtful 
travel.  Iranpatlantic  standards. 


Ar^ply  AIj.  /  Broadtcat/.  Ktw  York  Citp. 
i60  Sfixrk«t  St..  San  Frctte iArn ,  war  o.ffues 
titnrkrr^tir  aulkoriied  S.S.  und  H.R.  tig^nta. 


irriting  to  these  advertisers  tciil  you 
} II ration   The    Wh ere-to-go  Bureau  f 


2  CRUISES  of  the  i 
MEDITERRANEAN  ^ 

,  Sailing  Jan.  10,  Feb.  28  { 
f       S.  S.  '  ADRIATIC*  , 

^  Small  groups  .  .  Excellent  , 
L  leadership  .  .  The  HOLY  ^ 
LAN  D,  ECiTT,  the  NILE.  \ 
>  ITALY  and  the  RHTERA  , 
P  by  private  MOTOR.  ^ 

^  Descriptive  Booklet  on  Request  ^ 

L  FRAyCO'BELGIQUE  ^ 
.      TOURS  CO.  Inc.  ^ 

'     553  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  i 


Time  to  Tlan  for  Summer 
EUROPEAN  TRIf-S 
Full  mformatlou  in  our  1929  bulletin 

Carleton  Tours 

522  Fifth  Avenue,  ISew  York 


EUROPE 


roing  to  Europe' 


GALVESTON  TEXAS 


This 

WINTER 

head  South  for 
Treasure  Isle 


Golf,  on  a  sporty  course  that 
skirts  the  sea.  Warm,  sunny 
days  that  luake  oiit-door  life 
a  pleasiu^e.  FIsUnig.  boating, 
tennis  and  the  finest  duck 
hunting  ynu  ever  experi- 
enced. Write  for  literature 
to  Oalveston  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Dept.  W-1, 
Galveston,  Texas. 


ALVESTON 


MINERAL  WELLS  TEXAS 


"WHERE  AMERICA  DRINKS, 
ITS  WAY  TO  HEALTH" 

World's  b*>st  mineral  water.  R^?iin  health  or  tone 
up  while  Tou  play  mid-winter  golf.  IS-hole  cour*. 
Modem  city,  superb  hotels.  Write  for  folder.  Chan^ 
bcr  of  Commerce-  Mineral  Wella.  Tejtas.  

This  M'fiere-To-Go  department  for  December 
is  concluded  at  the  t<'p  of  the  next  pane. 

CRUISES-TOURS  '~~ 


South  Seas  ^ 
New  Zealand,  Australia, 
China  .  .  .  Japan 

Sailing  Jan.  9 
Two  distinct  opportunities, 
presenting  a  marvelous 
panorama  of  unfamiliar 
horizons.  Most  unique  itin- 
eraries, making  possible 
several  variations,  includ- 
ing return  from  the  Far 
East  via  Siberia. 

<w  Mediterranean  ^ 

—A  Summer  Vacation— 

from  New  York  July  2 

by  the  Cunard- .Anchor  Liner 
"California" 
Our  eighth  consecutive 
Summer  cruise — a  wide- 
reaching  voyage  covering 
Madeira,  Cadiz- Seville— , 
Tangier,  Gibraltar.  Malaga, 
Naples,  Athens, 
Constantinople,  the  Holy 
Land,  Cairo,  Leghorn- 
Pisa—,  ^Monaco;  returning 
via  Paris  and  London. 

Booklets  on  request 

THOS.COOK&SON 

585  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
In  co-operation  trith 

I  WAGONS-UTS  CO., 

A       701  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  L 

li  ■ '  f  c  -  T- '-Go  advice  is  not  uf  the  casual  variety 
fvij.n  any  one*s  say-so^  but  is  vital  to  your 
satisfaction.   It  costs  you  only  the  postaoe. 

TAMPA  FLA. 

THE  MIRASOL*  THEPALMERIN 


Kew  and  modem,  charmingly  located  on  awonde^ 

fal  tropical  island  in  Tampa  Bay,  only  five  motor- 
minutes  via  new  concrete  causeway  to  the  financial 
center,  shops  and  theatres  cf  Tampa,    Eleven  miles 
of  bay-frotit  for  water  sports  and  boatmg.  World's 
finest  marine  speedway,  old-world  canals,  gon- 
dolas; fishing:  y&cht  basins   at  e^ch  hotel;  ^If, 
tennis,  riding,  dancing.    Beaatifol  homes,  luxori. 
COS  surroundings,  utmost  in   hotsl  serrice,  and 
food  pronounced  by  confirmed  glob* 
trotters  as  the  "  finest  in  Florida." 
Reasonable  rates.  Management  of  P. 
\^   F.  Brine  of  Hotel  Pilgrim.  Plymouth. 
ffBfS  Mass.    Literature  cheerfully  sent. 


a  noma  pacific  fjne 


•r  hulh  time  to  ask  us  to  h*tp  you  plan  it. 


MEDITERRANEAN  feoo 


C  ru  ise 
up 

S.  5.  **  Transylvania  "  •ailinsr  Jan.  30 

Clark's  25th  cruise,  66  days,  includine  Mvieira,  t  »n- 
Bry  Islands,  Casablanca.  Rabat.  Capital  of  Morocco, 
;^pain,  AlEif'rs.  Malta.  Athens.  Constantinople,  15 
davs  Palestine  aud  Esypt.  Italy,  Biyiera,  Cher- 
bourg, (Pans*.  Includes  hotels,  tnides,  motors,  etc 

Norway-Mediterranean 
June  29,  1929  ;  $600  up 

FRANK  C.  CLARK,  Times  Bldg.,  N.  Y. 


The  Whrie-TO'Oo  system  Xhjluences  the  people 
comprxsiiia  the  cream  of  aU  Travel  prosjfects. 


OURS 


EGYPT  PALESTINE 

Wonderful  tour  sailing  January  19  — 
camping  in  the  desert  —  the  Nile  for  six 
hundred  miles  —  by  motor  and  horse- 
back to  the  gay  colored  roc'c-hewn  city 


of  Petra. 


EUROPE 


Tours  sailing  in  March,  April,  May, 
Jime,  July  featuring  motor  trips  to  the 
Italian  Mill  Towns,  the  Riviera,  Swiss 
mountain  passes,  the  Thames  Valley 
and  Shakespeare  Coimtry. 

Send  for  booklet 


TImple^Tours* 


447-B  Park  Sq.  Building,  Boston 

New  YorL    Chieaso  ^TashIDe1on 
San  Franrisco  Atlanta 


NASSAU  BAHAMAS 


SUMMER 
DAYS 
ALL 
WINTER 


Modern  sports  and  pleasures  mellowed  by 
old-norld  environment.  Good  hotels,  golf, 
swimming,  fishing.  Overnight  from  Miami. 
Two  and  one-half  days  from  New  York. 

F<rr  tnformalton  addreas 

MUNSON  Steamship  Lines. 
New  York  or  Miami,  or 

The  Development  Board. 

Nassau.  Bahamas.  B.  W.  I. 


NASSAU  'ii"^!*! 


TAMPA,  FLORIDA 


WEST  PALM   BEACH  FLA.  | 


[;  WEST 


EUROPE,$73,, 


■ad  ensemble  of  Inxary  and  eomfort  —  In  a  ^ 
setting  of  troplral  palms  —  on  the  shore  of 
Lake  Worth.  Entirely  New— Fireproof  Con- 
strneilon.  216  Koomi*— 216  Baths.  Enropeu 
Plan.  Xow  open  arid  making  re^rrations 
for  the  season. 

HENRT  J.  DYXES,  Her. 
Summers:  Bluff  HoiLse,  nUfordy  Pft. 


Quality  Service  to  Advertitcrs 

WHERE-TO-GO  is  welcomed  everywhere  to  the 
readi  iff  tables  of  the  best  horres  in  Xorth 
America  every  month  thron?hoat  the  year.  Its 
pa?es  are  regnilarly  read  by  families  who  can 
afford  and  always  desire  the  best  ofeveryihing. 
Bememher—smaU copy i3 BIG  in  Where-To-Go 
Seven  high  class  magazines  present  these  de- 
partments, featarin?  a  large  -variety  of  Travel 
invitations  most  aitractively  and  effectively. 
They  are  the  si^  boards  of  clients  whose  suc- 
cess has  been  won  by  their  excellent  offeringi. 


cionev.  B<v-'klet  free  , 
Bojl&ton    St..  Boslon. 


^BBZHoundtheWorld 


Send  for  Illustrated  Literature 
ROBERTSON   TRAVEL  BUREAU 

Hibernian  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
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CRUISES-TOURS 


I  Cruises  to  the 

I  Golden 
I  Caribbean 

>  GREAT  WHITE  FLEET 
C  Ships  sail  from  New  York 
S  and"  New  Orleans  twice 
}  every  week  on  cruises  lasting 
:  from  9  to  24  days  visiting 

;  HAVANA  JAMAICA 

{  PANAMA  CANAL 

)  COSTA  RICA 

f  GUATEMALA 

<  COLOMBIAN  PORTS 

'?  HONDURAS 

—all  expenses  included  in  price  you 
^  pay  for  ticket.  All  outside  rooms, 
^  woBderful  food,  fine  personal  eer- 
^  vice.  Write  for  illustrated  booklets 


HOTEL-RES  ORT>A>-TRAVgL-PERARTMENT 

C  QNCLUDED 


/       Passenger  Traffic  Department  J 

i  UNITED  FRUIT  COMPANY  ? 

C  Room  1620,  17  Battery  PI.,  N.  Y.  C.  ? 


SOUTH 
AMERICAN 

CRUISE  lOURS 


CRUISE  TOUR  No.l 
60  DAYS  $995.  UP 

Leaving  New  York,  Jan- 
5th.  1929,  by  the  S.  S- 
VANDYCK,  visiting 
Brazil,  Uruguay,  Argen- 
tina and  West  Indies. 

CRUISE  TOUR  No.  2 
46  DAYS  $775.  UP 

,  Leaving  New  York,  Jan. 

Sightseeing  I9th.  1929,  hy  the  S.  S. 

A  ^Korp  VESTRIS,  visiting  Brazil 

Ashore.  ■yt'est  Indies. 

Apply  to  your  Local 
Agent  or 


Rates  include 
Hotels  and 
Conducted 


Asi  the  Wnere-to-go  Bureau,  8  Beacon  street, 
Boston,  f'>r  space  tSr  rates  in  our  J'-parttrient, 


P 


Peru-Chile 
Havana 

—  by  the  famous  liners, 
"Ebro"  and  "Essequibo," 
specially  built  for  South 
American  voyaging.  All  out- 
side staterooms,  many  with 
private  bath.  Sumptuous 
appointments.  Swimming 
pool.DeckGames.  Orchestra 

Pacific  EiliVE 

The  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Lo. 
2€  Broadway,  New  York  or  local  trBvel  agent. 


lAMPORT 

E^HOLTLINE 

M  Bniulwar.  N«w  Ybrk  City 


EGYPT,  GREECE,  PALESTINE,  ETC. 

Party  of  8-SAILIN(i  JANUAKY  19 
ALSO  .SUMMER  TOUR.  KDW.  N.UESEK 
171  .S.  O.xfonl  .St.,  UroolclYii,  N.  Y. 


WHERE-TO-GO  DEPARTMENTS  ARE 

welcomcil  everywli.  ic  l<:  tlie  ri'adiiic  taWcB  of  tlio 
besthotneain  N.  AUKTiiia.  Tlicsc  ni.icli/iiics  iiiide- 
nial'ly  exLTt  tho  \tiKst  iKiwi'i-riil  iiifliH-nco  upon 
iber  of  tlie  f.iiiiilloij  whrre  llieir  advice  is 
Kilt  and  at-«  on  tlien-adirii;  taldes  of 
lueh.-st  class  HoiM.-s.  Clubs.  I'ubllc  Libra.  ic«  and 
Ctianiburs  of  Commerce,  proniotint;  inclination  to 


lally  , 


■.-■I. 


Travel  the  World 
for  $1.00  a  Year... 

Join  today  the  Cunard  Travel 
Club ...  let  it  bring  the  world 
to  your  door! 

Writers . . .  travellers . . .  school 
teachers . . .  stay-at-homes! . . . 
find  it  opens  a  bright  new  vista 
to  the  imagination.  Cunard 
Travel  Club  brings  you: 
[1]  The  Cunarder  ...  a  fasci- 
nating monthly  magazine  .  .  . 
beautifully  illustrated  ...  full 
of  travel  notes  and  gossip  by 
famous  people. 
[2]  The  cream  of  the  world's 
travel  literature  booklets  from 
here  and  abroad. 
[3]  Maps  0  .  .  charts  ...  in  fact 
all  the  interesting  news . . .  data 
of  European  travel . . .  besides 
special  travel  privileges,  if 
you  actually  go  abroad. 

For  memberahip  write  Secretary 

CUNARD  TRAVEL 
CLUB 

Room  433,  25  Broadway,  New  York 
AND!  .  .  ,  the  Cunard  Budget  Plan  makes 
possible  a  trip  to  Europe  by  paying  $4.00 
a  weekl 


The  success  of  your  outing  should  be  assured. 
Jfyoaknoic  irlmt  yon  ii  cui't,ji  e  A  itow  where  it  is. 


TRAVEL  BOOKS 


cwoint 

,N.  '300 

f  he  \iv 
LEADING  STUDFNT  TOURS 

Cunard  supremacy!  7000  satisfied 
guests!  They  are  our  pledge  for  |he 
happiest  summerof  yourlife. Booklet  J  ^^p^ 

Student  Travel  Cuib  ^ 

551  -rirTH  AVt-N-¥-C-  >VV 


JAMES  BORING'S  N 
Fourth  oAnnual  Qruise 

visits  every  country  on  the 

MEDITERRANEAN 

68  days  —  23  ports 
Siop'Ocer  return  ticitcls 

$740  to  $1,673 
Flnl  class,  all-inclusiee 

Sailing  from  New  York 
February  14,  1929 
on  the  specially  chartered 
White  Star  Line  S.  S.  "Calgaric" 

iCiuise  to  the  West  Indiesand  Panama  ) 
from  New  York  Jan.  23.  1929.  19} 
day« — $275  up.  Shore  trips  included.  ) 

Inquire  of  your  local  agent  or 
Dept.  M— 4312 
James  Boring's  Travel  Service,  Inc. 

^        730  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


A  NOVEL  XMAS  GIFT  ^ 

J  for  the  friend  ymi  travelled  with  or  met  while 
travollinj;  last  siiiiinier,  ia  one  of  the  new 
I  travel  bnoks,  pcrhupfl  about  the  very  plat-cs 
you  visited.    Tell  us  where  you  wont  and  let 
I  us  make  supROstionB.  Wo  can  alao  BUKl-'fst  Bnme 
[finu  travel  iKioks  to  read  before  your  next  trip. 
TRAVKLLKliS  HOOK  SHOP 
11  Broadway  Kew  York 


TRAVEL  ACCESSORIES 


Auto  SiepcMBS^s 

The  only  positive  relief  for  Sea,  Train, 
Auto  and  Air  Sickness.  Stops  the  Nau- 
sea at  once. 


Have  you  read  any 

Kipling  lately? 


The  Pocket  Edition  is 
just  right  for  travelers. 


— at  all  bookstores 


few 


At  home,  at  the  theatre,  while  shopping  or  traveling,  or 
if  you  find  yourself  in  stuffy  rooms  or  crowded  places,  the 
pungent  fragrance  of  Crown  Lavender  Smelling  Salts 
clears  the  brain,  steadies  the  nerves,  and  counteracts 
faintness  and  weariness.  It  is  invigorating,  highly  refresh- 
ing always  a  delight  and  comfort.  Two  sizes  sold  every- 
where. Schieffelin  8C  Co.,  Sole  Agents,  U.  S.  A.,  16-26 
Cooper  Square,  New  York  City. 


LAND  TRIPS — American — Continued 

Rock  Island  Railicay* 
10  4  Colorado  via  Rock  Island  All  Expense  Tours 
10  5  Personally  Conducted  Tours  to  Colorado 

109  On  Your  Way  to  California 

110  California,  The  Golden  State 

2  31  Colorado,  under  tlie  Turquoise  Sky 

2  78  Golden  State  Route  to  Southern  California 

2  79  A  map  that  talks 

2  80  The  De  Luse  Golden  State,  Ltd. 

Southern  Pacific  Lines* 
12  5  California 
126  Apache  Trail  of  Arizona 
131  Tioga  Pass  Auto  Tour 

133  California  for  Tourist 

134  Yosemite 

301  Catalina  Island 

302  Crater  Lake 

3  03  Sunset  Route 

304  Oregon  Outdoors 

305  Sequoia  National  Park 

306  Outdoor  Life  in  the  Sierra 

Union  Pacific  Rys.* 
23  4  Death  Valley 

23  5  Along  the  Union  Pacific  System 

23  7  Zion    National    Park — Grand    Canyon    National    Park — Bryce 

Canyon 
2  39  California 

2  41  Yellowstone  National  Park 

4  48  Dude  Ranches  out  West 

4  49  Pacific  North  West  and  Alaska 
4  50   I'nknown  Places   in  Idaho 

451  Colorado  Mountain  Playgrounds 
501  Idaho-Utah  Outings 

LAND  TRIPS— Foreign 

American  Erprrss  Co.* 
33  9  The  American  Traveler  in  Europe 
474  The  .Vmerican  Traveler  in  South  America 
4  75  The  American  Traveler  in  the  Far  East 
4  76  The  .American  Traveler  in  Africa 

Amtrop  Travel  Service,  Inc.* 
341  Independent  Tours  to  Germany 

Canadian  Pacific  Raihcays* 
482  Resorts  in  Ontario 
4  83  Resorts  in  Quebec 

4  84  Resorts  in  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rockies 
4  85  Banff — Lake  Louise 

Thomas  Cook  &  Sons* 

452  Caravan  Trails 

Cunard  Line* 

453  New  Year's  Eve  in  Havana — 9  Day  Inclusive  Tour,   $175. OC 
Cunard  Line  Havana  Service 

Daimler  Hire,  Ltd.* 

3  40  Automobile  Hire  Abroad 

Franco-H'laiqur  Tours* 

307  Europe  bv  Motor 

503  Motor  Tiiurs  ol  North  Africa 

Frank  Tourist  Co.* 
251  Europe  for  the  liuiepcndent  Traveler 

Cirmnn  Tourist  Inlnrmation  Offlce* 
333  Traveling  in  15eautiful  Germany 

33  4   Hcrlin  and  I'olsdam 
3.3  5   Tlie  Hllinc 

33i;   Muni.li — The  liiivarian  Alps 
18li  Winter  in  Germany 

4  87  A  Tour  through  German  Spas  and  Watering  Places 
488  The  Towns  of  Northern  Bavaria 

4  89  Saxony 

190  Wuertemberg 

491  Baden  and  the  Black  Forest 

4  92  The  Palatinate 

493  Thuringia 

491  Wcsliihalia 

495  'Ibe  Harz  .Mountains 

lilt;  The  Wcscr  Mountains 

r.l7   Cass.'l  and  the  Weser 

4  98  On  the  Main  and  Rhine 

4  99  Meiklcnburg 

500  (Jolf  in  Germany.  Airplane  Trips,  and  individual  booklets  oi 
all  important  cities  in  Germany 
HamhUTO' American  Line* 

149  Ireland 

150  (Jermany 

151  France 

152  Hrltisli  Isles 

3  38  ELinii)can  Tours 

Morth  German  Lloyd  Line* 
458  Lloyd  M.ilor  Tours 
4i;0   Christnias  in  ICuroiie 

4  0  1  Art  iind  Germany 

UNITED  STATES  TERRITORIES 

II.\W.\II 

Hawaii  Tourist  Itureau' 

154  Tourfax 

155  The  Story  of  Hawaii 

HOTELS  AND  RESORTS-^American 

159  Southern  California  Year  Round  Vacaticm  Land  Supreme* 
205  Del  Monte  Hotel.  Dei  Monte,  Calif." 
253  Glen  Springs  Hotel.  Watkins  Glen.  N.  Y. 

3  11)  The  Alexander,  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

2  7  4  Tho  General  Ogelthorpe,  Savannah,  Ga. * 

34  7  Hotel  Touraine.  Boston.  Mass. 

4  55  Hotel  Del  Mar,  Southern  California 

United  Hotels  Company  of  America* 

402  The  Roosevelt-^New  York  City 

403  Benjamin  Franklin — Philadelphia 

404  Tlie  Olymiiic — Seattle.  Wash. 

HOTELS  AND  RESORTS— Foreign 

Canadian  Pacific  Raihraus 

3  79  Lake  Windermere  Bungsilow  Camp 

3  80  Resorts  in  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rockies 
38  1  Hotel  -Aigoncjuin.   St.   Andrews,  Canada 
11)5  Bantr  Springs — BanIT,  Alta. 
Hhi  Chateau  Lake  Louise — Lake  Louise.  Alta. 
10  7  lOmerald  Lake   Chalet — Emerald  Lake 
432  Hotel  Langdon,  Hamilton,  Bermuda 

United  Hotels* 
40  8  The  Mount  Royal — Montreal 

409  King  Edwaril  Hotel — Toronto 

410  Roval  Connaught — Hamilton 

411  The  Clifton — .Viagara  Falls 

412  The  Prince  j;dward — Windsor 

413  The  Admiral  Beatty — Saint  John.  N.  B. 

414  Hotel  Cecil — London 

TRAVEL  ACCESSORIES  , 

Abercrombie  &  Fitch 
20G  Luggage 

American  Express  Co, 
318  Travelers  Checks 

Bell  <f  Howell* 
20  7  Filmo  Cameras 

Bcn.ion  <C-  Hedges 
208  Cigarettes,  Cigars,  and  Smoking  Accessories 

Dean's 

20  9  Week-end  Boxes  of  Cake 

210  Bon  Voyage  Boxes 

Eastman  Kodak  Co.* 

211  Cine  Kodaks 

212  List  of  Eastman  Kodak  Branches  throughout  the  World 

Hartman* 

213  Trunks 

Revelation  Suitcase  Co, 

214  Revelation  Suitcases 

W.  IV.  IViii.sftip* 

215  Winship  Wardrobe  Trunks 

Department  of  Travel  and  Resort  Information 

Country  Life,  241  Madison  .\ve..  New  York  City 

Please  send,  witliout  obligation  on  my  part,  the  following  booklet 
(Insert  numbers  from  list.)  From  Foreign  Countries,  except  Canadj 
enclose  10c  In  stamps. 

Name   

P.  O.  Address   

State   De 

•Country  Life  Advertiser 
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^Tleasure  "BMes" 

Around  EWorld 

Sixth  Oruise  of  the 

RE  SOLUTE" 


|NCE  aboard  the 
■Queen  of  Cruis- 
ing Steamships," 
life  becomes  a  series  of  merry  per- 
ambulations on  fantastic  trails  of 
beauty. — In  Madeira,  it's  sliding  to 
a  lace  shop  on  an  oxen-drawn  sled. 
In  Siam,  it's  automobiles  to  the 
courtyard  of  Bangkok's  Royal 
Palace,  past  all  the  little  "spirit 
houses." — In  Japan,  trundling  along 
in  rikishas  under  a  cloud  of  cherry 
blossoms. — And,  in  between,  thril- 
ling opportunities  to  try  the  world's 
odd  modes  of  travel — camels  and 
elephants,  buSalo  carts,  bullock 
trains,  sampans,  out -rigger  canoes, 
sedan  chairs — but  only  as  a  lark,  for 
automobiles  and  excellent  train  ac- 
commodations are  provided  wher- 
ever available  for  sightseeing  and 
overland  trips  on 


Trundling  along  in 
Rikishas  in  Japan 


^^JteQ^age  ofQ^ourCI)reams 

Eastward  from  New  York,  Jan.  7, 1929 

Everything  arranged — even  to  fees  for  na- 
tive porters— One  management  afloat  and 
ashore.  Table  morsels  fit  for  a  monarch. 


30  Countries 


63  Cities 


140  Days 


Rates  $2,000  up  include  a  wonderful  program  of  shore  excursions. 
Send  for  Descriptive  Literature 

HAMBURG-AMERICAN  LINE 

39  Broadway,  New  York 

Branches  in  Boston,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis,  San  Francisco, 
Los  Angeles,  Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton  or  local  tourist  Agents. 


Sunset  on  the  Deserh 

DE  LUXE 

GOLDEN  STATE 

LIMITED 

to  California 

Through  the  Winter 
Paradise 
of  the  Southwest 

where  the  Desert — conservatory  of  sunshine  by 
day,  starlit  fairyland  by  night,  casts  its  enchant- 
ing spell  over  the  playgrounds,  luxurious  hotels 
and  neighboring  ranches  of  Tucson,  Chandler, 
Phoenix,  Indio,  Palm  Springs. 

Only  main  line  from  Chicago  to  these  resorts. 
Quickest  by  many  hours. 

Direct  low  altitude  way  to  Ccilifornia.  Only  63 
hours  Chicago-Los  Angeles.  Shortest  and  quick- 
est to  San  Diego. 

Route  of  other  fine  fast  trains,  notably  the  Apache. 

ROCK  ISLAND 

THE  ROAD  OF  UNUSUAL  SERVICE 

For  detailed  information,  mail  this  coupon 

Rock  Island  Vacation  Travel  Service  Bureau 
728  La  Salle  Street  Station,  Chicago,  111. 

Please  send  me  literature  descriptive  oi  Arizona  and  California 
and  full  information  regarding  train  schedules  and  service  via  Golden 
State  Route. 


Name. . 


Address . 


15+ 
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Tlie  famous  A.  C.  F.  double-cab  in  "Thirty"  it  tkUi- 
fuUy  designed  afler  plans  by  Eldredge-Mclnnis,  Inc. 

In  two  popular  designs  •  •  •  , 
TWO  cabins  with  shielded 
bridge  or  O^E  commodious 
cabin  with  open  cockpit. 


Here,  skillfully  engineered  into  30  feet  of  grace  and 
seaworthiness,  is  all  that  anyone  can  demand  of  a 
low-priced  cruiser. 

Either  of  these  splendid  models  warrants  your 
careful  inspection.  Like  all  A.  C.  F.  cruisers,  equip- 
ment is  complete,  even  to  the  linen  and  china  .  .  . 
there  is  nothing  left  to  buy. 

Write  today  for  complete  information  and  terras 
of  payment.  Just  ask  for  the  "Burgee  Book. 


Aeic.  enclosed,  uinter  storase  fmildins 

Practically  designed  to  afford  proper 
protection  for  boats  during  the  winter. 
Ganvenienthr  situated  at  the  A.  C.  F. 
Wilmington.  Delaware,  plant  where 
Spring  rec-onditioning  will  be  done 
most  expertly  and  at  minimum  cost. 


AMERICAN  C\R  A\D   K  »l  WDRY  (:.OMP.\.\Y 

In  the  Serriee      the  yaiion's  Raiiuays  .  .  .  Highitays  .  .  . 
WaUrvravs  .  .  .  Industries 

A.  C.  F.  NEVN  YORK  SALON.  217  W .  57th  ST. 

BOSTON— Noyes    Marine   Sales   Co..     1037   ComiBoaweallh   Ave.    DETBOrr— .\.   C.  F. 

iJ?  ^  ■'•^Tsoo  A»-e.   CLE^"EL.K^^).— N.  J.  Shea.  1424  Laodeidale  Ave..  Lakevood. 
SAN   FBA>CISCO-S.   C.   Kyie.  12T  Rialto  Bide.     PfflLADELPHLV-l.  iiive.^1  Servk>> 
Moum  Co_  Broad  &  Woc«l  Su.     CHICAGO— Ward  A    Rolwtsoa.  5«  E       asliinftoD  St- 
WEST  P.\IA1  BE.\CH  REPRESENTATH  E— Mr.  C.  P.  V^liitoeT.    WnjtfLNGTOV  DEL- 
-Kooencan  Car  and  Fooodry  Comiiany. 


A  io6-j       '  -  constTiutiori  at  the  Consolidaud  Skip- 

hitiMing  L  ■;  -.  :  .  -  L.M.  JTaiKTrigh  of  Irj-srsTiAS.  The 
fini  pair  of  w:  rw~  ^OO  n.p.  Speedxay  Diesel  eng-r  r  -  ::/r  this 

'  crarH,  zv^'i^^t  a  sixed  of  sLxieen  miles  ar.  ■ 


YACHTING  NOTES 


E  .  J  A  .M  E  S   D  E  V  I  X  E 


AT  THE  dinner  of  the  .\nnua! 
Meeting  of  the  .American 
Power  Boat  Association,  re- 
cently held  in  New  York  City  and 
attOKkd  by  the  leading  yachtsmen 
of  America,  the  contest  for  the  cruiser 
chami»onshipof  .\merica  was  re\ived. 
H.  Clay  Foster,  chairman  of  the  race 
OMnmittee  of  the  Colonial  Yacht  Club, 
presented  fifteen  challengers  Ux  the 
Hunt  trc^y  and  the  cruiser  cfaam- 
pionsfaip  of  America  for  next  year. 
The  challengers  included  several  of 
the  best  known  racing  cruisers  in  the 
coimtry.  The  Elco-built  Sea  Dream 
III.  owned  by  G.  de  Freest  Lamer 
of  the  New  York  Athletic  Club,  and 
bolder  of  the  James  Craig  trophy  and 
the  Bkxk  Island  trophy,  is  among 
them.  Others  of  distinction  which  are 
challenging  include  BrickJon  IV. 
owned  by  Captain  Don  Lowell  of  the 
Sbeepshead  Bay  Yacht  Club,  arxl 
chani|»on  of  .\merica  in  1926:  Ducky. 
wiimer  of  the  1928  Bear  Mountain 
Handicap,  owned  by  Vice-Commo- 
dore C.  L.  Langiotz  of  Tamaqua 
Yacht  Club;  Pejusjo.  the  pwoperty  of 
Joe  Schenk  of  the  famous  \'aude\-ille 
team;  Andy,  of  the  Bayside  Yacht 
Qub,  won  the  1927  Bear  Mountain 
Handicap.  She  is 
owned  by  Rear 
Commodore  D.  C. 
.AiKkrson.  Scaroon 
II.  present  holder 
of  the  Hunt  trophy, 
will  be  among  :  .c 
contenders. 


'T*HE  development  of  small  hulls 
of  comparatively  light  weight, 
built  to  stand  any  sort  of  weathering, 
is  a  science  which  was  begun  by  the 
old  fishermen  with  the  seabright  dory 
type  of  craft.  A  bit  of  reA-ising  in  orda 
to  adapt  this  sternness  to  speed-with 
motor-power  was  a  job  thai  the  mon 
contempwran."  designers  accomplished 
The  lap-strike  t>-pe  of  hull  construc- 
tion was  retained  from  the  old  fishioj 
hull,  since  generations  of  skippers  ha v< 
shown  conclusively  that  this  kind  o: 
construction  makes  for  the  greatesi 
possible  rigidit>-  in  proportion  t( 
lightness  in  weight.  Distinct  amonj 
this  sort  of  cruiser  is  the  Banneld  32 

"VT'ACHTING  for  science  is  th( 
new  sport.  .A.  group  of  disiin 
guished  scientists  from  the  Universit] 
of  Chicago  and  Leland  Stanfon 
Universin."  recently  sailed  fron 
Boston  aboard  the  lUyria.  a  147 
footer,  designed  by  Gielow  and  buil 
in  Italy.  Their  cruise  will  take  then 
south  through  the  Panama  Canal 
westward  through  the  southern  Pa 
cific.  up  the  coast  of  .\sia.  across  t< 
Alaska  and  down  the  western  coast  o 
North  .\merica  and  around  again  t< 
Boston  to  complet 
a  30.000  mile  voy 
age  in  quest  of  a] 
sorts  of  new  an( 
old  inhabitants  o 
the  sea  which  par 
ticularly  interes 
zoologists. 


Right,  Splitting  ike 
water  witk  a  Ban  nela 
J3~  Btioa>,  iMe  47- 
foot  Dorcia  os-ned 
by  Mr.  Charles  S. 
Edge  of  Rye,  Srr 
York.  She  is  poseered 


::  ith  a  S§0-h.p.  Ispebt 
cylinder  Maybacl 
Zeppelin  nii^tor,  of  Ji 
same  ^ype  as  was  it 
stalled  in  ike  Gral 
Zeppelin.  Cor.sjrui 
fton   is    by  Ludn 
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D€UI5LEDAy  D€CAN 

r€C    ALL    NEED/    AND   TAJ  I  Ci 


Grea/  Ven — Grea/  Events 
S'2.50  to  $10.00 

THE  BALLOON  BUSTER 

Frank  Luke  of  Arizona 

by  Norman  S.  Hall  $2.00 

SERGEANT  YORK 
His  Life  Story  and  War  Diary 
Edited  bv  Tom  Skevhill 
$2.50 

IX  THE  IMPERIAL  SHADOW 
by  Mirza  Mahmoud  Khan  Saghaphi 
Page  to  the  Mad  Shah  of  Persia 
$3.50 

SCOUTING  OX  TWO  COXTIXEXTS 
by  Major  F.  R.  Burnham.  D.  S.  0. 
Elicited  and  arranged  by 
Mary  Nixon  Everett  $2.50 

THE  LAST  TWELVE  YEARS 
OF  JOSEPH  COIS'RAD 
by  Richard  Curie  $2.50 
COXRAD  TO  A  FRIEXT) 
150  Letters  from  Joseph  Com-ad  to 
Richard  Curie  $2.50 

THE  BOOK  OF  RABELAIS 

by  Jake  Falstaff  $4.00 
CAP'X  GEORGE  FRED 
The  Last  Whaler's  Own  Storv 
S4.00 

PERSONALITIES  OF  ANTIQUITY 
by  Arthur  Weigall  $3.00 

THE  WORLD  I  SAW 
bv  Amie  Shannon  Monroe 
$2.50 

LIFE  IN  LETTERS 
OF  WILLIAM  DEAN  HOWELLS 
Edited  bv  Mildred  Howells  (2  vols.) 
$10.00 

Of  The  World  To-day 
$2.00  to  $5.00 

A  BOOK  OF  WORDS 

by  Rudyard  Kipling 

These  selected  speeches  almost  form  an 
autobiography.  .$3.00 

THE  OPEN  CONSPIRACY 

by  H.  G.  Wells 

''Blue  prints  for  a  world-revolution."  $2.00 

THE  DOCTOR  LOOKS 
AT  MARRIAGE  AND  MEDICIXE 

by  Joseph  Collins.  AL  D. 
The  frankest  and  most  helpful  of  all  Dr. 
Coll  ins' s  books.  $3.00 


RAIDERS  OF  THE  DEEP 
by  Lowell  Thomas 

True  stories  of  the  L'-boals  and  their  exploits. 

$2.50 

POLITICIAXS  AXD  THE  WAR 
by  the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Beaverbrook 
$5.00 

LIFE  AXD  DEATH  IX  SIXG  SIXG 
by  W  arden  Lewis  E.  Lawes 
$3.50 

THE  COXFUSIOX  OF  TOXGUES 

by  Charles  W.  Ferguson 

A  startling  history  of  .America's  strange  re- 
ligious sects.  $3.50 

THE  UIVITED  STATES  IN  THE  AIR 
by  Major-General  Mason  ^L 
Patrick.  U.  S.  A.  (Retired) 
$2.50 

THE  OLD  SAVAGE 
m  THE  NEW  CIVILIZATION 
by  Ra>Tnond  B.  Fosdick  $2.50 

AS  THEY  SAW  US 
Inlerviews  with  War  Leaders  10  Years  .After 

by  George  Svlvester  ^  iereck 
$3.50 

Essays  and  Drama 

OFF  THE  DEEP  EXD 

by  Christopher  Morley 

Mr.  Morley's  first  new  volume  of  essays 
since  "The  Romany  Stain."  $2.50 

THE  STRAXGE  NECESSITY 

by  Rebecca  West  $3.00 

THE  HOGARTH  ESSAYS 
bv  Virginia  Woolf,  E.  >L  Forster. 

T.  S.  Eliot,  etc.  $3.00 

THE  PLAYS  OF  NOEL  COWARD 
$3.00 


Handsome  Gift  Books 
From  $2.50  to  $25.00 

GOETHe's  FAUST 
Illustrated  bv  Willv  Poganv  (boxed) 
$7.50 

:MEL^^LLE'S  MOBY  DICK 
Introduction  bv  Dr.  A.  S.  W. 

Rosenbach  $3.00 

THE  OUTERMOST  HOUSE 
by  Hemy  Beston 

With  manv  striking  Nature  photographs. 

$.3.00 

MASTER  MAKERS  OF  THE  BOOK 
by  William  Dana  Orcutt  $2.50 
A  DAUGHTER  OF  THE  SAMUR-\I 
by  Etsu  Inagaki  Sugimoto 
Now  illustrated  bv  Tekisui  Ishii 
$3.00 

let's  do  THE  MEDITERRANEAN 
by  Carveth  Wells  $2.50 
THE  GEOGRAPHY  OF 
AMERICAN  ANTIQUES 
by  Lurelle  van  Arsdale  Guild 
$4.00 

OLD  SILVER  AND 
OLD  SHEFFIELD  PLATE 
by  Howard  Pitcher  Okie 
$15.00 

In  Lighter  Tern 
$1.50  to  $3.50 

THE  WORLD  DOES  MOVE 
by  Booth  Tarkington  $2.50 

THE  STAR  SPANGLED  MANNER 

by  Beverley  Nichols  $2.50 

W:HEN  THE  TLTITLES  SING 

by  Don  Marquis  $2.00 

MONEY  FOR  NOTHING 

by  P.  G.  Wodehouse  $2.00 

THE  NEW  YORKER  ALBUM 

Selected  drawings  from  "The  New  Yorker." 

$3.00 

QUEER  BOOKS 
by  Edmund  Pearson  $3.00 
HOW  TO  BEHAVE- 
THOUGH  A  DEBUTANTE 
by  Emily  Price  Post  $2.50 
ANTIQUA-MANIA 
by  Kenneth  L.  Roberts 
Illustrated  bv  Booth  Tarkington 
■  $3.00 


THE  HOME  SERVICE  PAGE 


HOME-BUILDING,  DECORATION, 
FURNISHINGS,  HOME  EQUIPMENT 

The  purpose  of  this  department  is  to  be  of  service  to  the  readers  of  COUNTRY  Life.  It  has  arranged  to  supply  the  informative 
booklets  and  free  services  that  are  offered  by  the  manufacturer,  the  decorator,  and  the  craftsman.  Much  of  this  helpful  information 
is  not  accessible  to  the  person  who  is  building  or  decorating  a  home,  or  equipping  a  country  place.  The  business  houses  Hsted  will 
welcome  an  opportunity  to  supply  this  information  presented  in  their  booklets  by  experts  in  their  various  lines.  You  put  yourself 
under  no  obligation.    Select  as  many  as  you  wish,  and  order  by  number  only.    Use  coupon  at  bottom  of  this  page.  Address 

Building  Service  Editor, 

Country  Life,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Helpful  Booklets  for  the  Asking 

ORDER  BY  NUMBER  ONLY,  USING  COUPON  BELOW 
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Building  Materials 

AMERICAN  WALNUT 

American  Walnut  M/rs.  Aisn. 

ENDURING  BEAUTY  OF  KERAMIC  TILES 

Associated  Tile  MJrs. 

BEAUTIFUL  AMERICAN  CUMWOOD 

Hardwood  Mfrs.  Institute 

COLOR  IN  ASBESTOS  SHINGLES 

Johns-Manville,  Inc. 

POSSIBILITIES  OF  CONCRETE 

Atlas  Portland  Cement  Co. 

PORTABLE  HOUSES 

£.  f.  Hodf^son  Co. 

RADIATOR  VALVES  LOCKING  THE  DOOR 

Hoffman  Specialty  Co. 

THE  CORK  LINED  HOUSE 

Armstrong  Cork      Insulation  Co. 

THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  THATCHED  ROOFS 

Weatherbest  Stained  Shingle  Co. 

THE  CHARM  OF  THE   SOVEREIGN  WOOD 

Oak  Service  Bureau 

DISTINCTIVE  HOUSES 

Indiana  Limestone 

SHINGLE  STAINS 

Samuel  Cabot^  Inc. 

TUDOR  STONE  FLAGGING  AND  ROOFS 

Rising  is!  Nelson  Slate  Co. 

RUST  PROOFED 

American  Brass  Co. 

DURABLE  DOUGLAS  FIR 

fVest  Coast  Lumber  Extension  Bureau 

THATCH  SLATE  ROOFS 

John  D.  Emack  Co. 

THE  ROOF 

Ludotvici-Celadon  Co. 

HAND  WROUGHT  TILES 

Bauhelder-lfilson  Co. 

FIREPLACES  OF  TRUE  VIRGINIA  BRICK 

Old  Virginia  Brick  Co. 

BUILD  WARM  HOUSES 

Samuel  Cabot,  fnc. 

HOW  TO  KEEP  YOUR  HOUSE  YOUNG 

y alentine  y  Co. 

WALLS  &  FLOORS 

Zenilherm  Co.,  Inc. 

DEFYING  ACE  &  TIME 

Wheeling  Metal  Mfg.  Co. 

FAIENCE  TILES 

Kraftile  Company 

CELMZED  OAK  FLOOR  BLOCKS 

The  E.  L.  Bruce  Co. 

ELO  ASBESTOS  PANELING 

Certain-teed  Products  Corp. 

USES  OF    MINERAL   WOOL    IN  ARCHITEC- 
TURE 

U.  S.  Mineral  Wool  Co. 

STEEL  FRAMING  FOR  DWELLINGS 

Steel  Frame  House  Co. 


Equipment 


SIX  WAYS  OF  MAKING  THE  CELLAR  MORE 
ATTRACTIVE 

The  Thatcher  Co. 

MAKING   BATHROOMS   MORE  ATTRACTIVE 

C.  F.  Church  Mfg.  Co. 

BATHROOM  ARRANGEMENT 

Crane  Co. 

RADIATOR  FURNITURE 

Schleicher,  Inc. 


GARBAGE  INCINERATORS 

Kerner  Incinerator  Co. 
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ELECTRIC  REFRIGERATION  (FRIGIDAIRE) 

Delco-Light  Co. 

WOVEN  WOOD  FENCING 

Robert  C.  Reeves  Co. 

FURNACE  HEATING 

Hess  Warming  ^  Ventilating  Co. 

BEAUTIFUL  BATHROOMS 

Standard  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co. 

FENCES  FOR  PROTECTION  AND  BEAUTY 

Page  Fence  ts  Wire  Products  Assn. 

THE  NEW  VOGUE  IN  AWNINGS 

Andrew  Swanfeldt 

WARM  AIR  HEATING 

Kelsey  Healing  Company 

A  MODERN  HOUSEWARMING 

U.  S.  Radiator  Corp. 

ADVENTURES  IN  COMFORT 

Alay  Oil  Burner  Corp. 

MANTEL  AND  FIREPLACE  FITTINGS 

Edivin  A.  Jackson  ly  Bros.  Inc. 

MANTELS  IN  CRETAN  STONE 

Wm.  H.  Jackson  Co. 

THE  INSTALLATION  COST  OF  PIPE 

The  A.  M.  Byers  Co. 

WARMTH  AND  COMFORT  CONVENIENTLY 

The  Bryant  Heater  y  Mfg.  Co. 

FIREPLACE  CONSTRUCTION 

//.  W.  Covert  Co. 

HOME  FENCES 

American  Fence  Construction  Co. 

ANCHOR  FENCES 

Anchor  Post  Iron  Works 

GOOD  LOCKS  &  HARDWARE  FOR  THE  HOME 

Yale  y  To-uine  Mfg.  Co., 

COMF(JRT  HEAT 

Burnkam  Boiler  Co. 

GLASS  GARDENS 

Lord  is'  Burnham  Co. 

GREENHOUSES  AND  CONSERVATORIES 

Hitchings  y  Co. 

INDIVIDUAL   WATER  SYSTEMS 

Milwaukee  Air  Pump  Power  Co. 

BUYING  A  BEATING  SYSTEM 

Spencer  Heater  Co. 

ELECTRIC  REFRIGERATORa 

General  Electric  Co. 

INSECT  PESTS  INDOORS  AND  OUT 

Antrol  Laboratories,  Inc. 

GREENHOUSES  FOR  THE  HOME 

King  Construction  Co. 

STEEL  CASEMENTS 

J.  S.  Thorn  Co. 

FENCES  FOR  EVERY  PURPOSE 

Brooks  Iron  Works 

IDEAL  SCREENS  FOR  CASEMENT  WINDOWS 

Rolscreen  Co. 

WIRE  CLOTH  SCREENS 

The  Gilbert  fj?  Bennett  Mfg.  Co. 

GOOD  TASTE  IN  GOOD  FENCES 

Stewart  Iron  Works 

BRASS  RADIATORS 

Rome  Brass  Radiator  Corp 

THE  ELECTRIC  FURNACE  MAN 

The  Domestic  Stoker  Co. 


410.      WICKWIRE  SPENCER  CHAIN  LINK  FENCES 

Wick-wire  Spencer  Steel  Co. 

417.  A  NATURAL  DUST  LAYER 

The  Solvay  Process  Co. 

418.  FENCING,    WIRE    AND    IRON,     FOR  RESI- 

DENCES, ESTATES,  AND  PARKS 

Cyclone  Fence  Co. 

419.  FIREPLACE  UNITS 

Heatilator  Co. 

420.  EASY-SET  KITCHEN  AND  BATHROOM  FIX- 

TURES 

/.  //.  Balmer  Co. 

422.  LOW  COST  SEWAGE  DISPOSAL, 

Kaustine  Company.  Inc. 

423.  DUMB-WAITERS  AND  ELEVATORS 

424.  SELECTING      AN      INVALID'S  ELEVATOR 

Sedgwick  Machine  Works 

427.     DISTINCTIVE    HAND-MADE    LIGHTING  FIX- 
TURES 

Industrial  Arts  Shop 

430.  HINTS  FOR  MAKING   WINDOW,  DOOR  AND 

PORCH  .SCREENS 

Wickwire  Spencer  Steel  Co. 

431.  MEDICINE  CABINETS 

Hess  Warming  ts?  f  'entilating  Co. 

432.  METAL  WINDOW  CORNICES 

Hicks  Gallery,  Inc. 

433.  ELECTRIC  WIND  INDICATOR 

Charles  E.  Lord 

436.      WROUGHT  IRON  THINGS 

Ye  Iron  Shoppe 

438.  GREENHOUSES 

King  Construction  Company 

439.  <;reenhouses  of  qualliv 

Wm.  H.  Lulton  Co. 

440.  HOW  SHALL  I  HEAT  MY  HOME? 

American  Radiator  Co. 

441.  'I-YNIETOWN  TOYS 

Toy  Furniture  Works 

443.     PYROFAX      DEPENDABLE      GAS  SERVICE 
BEYOND  THE  GAS  MAINS 

Carbide  t5  Carbon  Chemicals  Corp. 

446.     GUARANTEED  OIL  HEAT 

Petroleum  Heat      Power  Co. 

452.  MAKING    BASEMENTS    AND    CELLARS  WA- 

TERTIGHT 

The  Waterproofing  Co. 

453.  DECORATING  WITH  CASEMENTS 

The  Detroit  Steel  Products  Co. 

455.      FIRE  .SCREENS  FOR   SAFETY  AND  BEAUTY 

Buffalo  Wire  Works  Co.,  Inc. 

460.     FILTER  ALL  THE  WATER 

Loomis-M anning  Filter  Distributing  Co. 

465.     BATHROOM  ACCESSORIES  DE-LUXE 

S.  D.  Baker  Corp. 


Decoration  and  Furnishings 

44.      FABRICS  THE   KEY  TO  SUCCESSFUL  DECO- 
RATION 

/■'.  Schumacher  ^  Co. 

49.      WATERPROOF  DRAPERIES 

Prolextvell  Corp. 

66.     THE  ADVENTURE  OF  HOME  FURNISHING 

S.  Karpen  y  Bros. 

75.     COLOR — THE  SECRETOF  BEAUTIFUL  HOMES 

Orinoka  Mills 


78. 
79. 


Building  Service  Editor: 
Country  Life,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Please  send,  without  expense  or  obligation  to  me,  the  following  booklets. 
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WALL  COVERING  (sANITAS) 

Standard  Textile  Products  Co. 

LINOLEUM  FLOORS 

Congoleum-Nairn,  Inc. 

WHAT  MAKES  A  HOUSE  A  HOME 

Wallpaper  Guild  of  America 

BEAUTY  THAT  ENDURES 

L.  C.  Chase  Co. 

COLONIAL  HARDWARE  AND  MANTELS 

Arthur  Todhunter 

FORGED  IRON  HARDWARE 

Mc Kinney  Mfg.  Co. 

SILHOUETTES  AND  THEIR  FRAMES 

Foster  Brothers 

ETIQUETTE  AND  GOOD  SENSE 

International  Silver  Co. 

THE  VOICE  OF  MUSIC 

Wurlitser  Co. 

WINDOWS  THAT  BEAUTIFY  YOUR  HOME 

The  Chas.  W.  Breneman  Co. 

THE  CARE  OF  FURNITURE 

Arthur  S.  Vernay,  Inc. 

EARLY  AMERICAN  FURNITURE 

L.  y  J.  G.  Stukley.  Inc. 

A  NEW  STANDARD  OF  HOME  LIGHTING 

Edison  Lamp  Works 

THE  VOGUE  OF  PLAIN,  WIDE  CARPETS 

C.  W.  Paulson  f  Sons  Carpet  Co.,  Inc. 

CORRECT  PROTECTION  AGAINST  FIRE 

American-La  France  Foamite  Corp. 

RUGS  FOR  DIFFERENT  ROOMS 

Kent-Costikyan 

ON  FURNISHING  YOUR  HOME 

John  A.  Colby  is  Sons 

CUSTOM  MADE  FURNITURE 

Stickley  Brothers  Co. 

THE  ELEGANCE  COLLECTION 

The  tf'atson  Company 

THE  DINOFOLD  TABLE 

Nichols  y  Cox  Lumber  Co. 

FABRICS  OF  LASTING  BEAUTY 

Lesher,  Whitman  ii  Co.,  Inc. 

EARLY  AMERICAN  REPRODUCTIONS 

C.  R.  Hood  Studio 

HOME  MOVIES 

Eastman  Kodak  Co. 

COLOR  CLOCKS 

Wm.  L.  Gilbert  Clock  Co. 

THE  LUXURY  OF  CHIMES 

Sessions  Clock  Co. 

BEAUTIFUL  FLOORS 

Ponsell  Floor  Machine  Co. 

WROUGHT  IRON 

E.  T.  Ryan  Iron  Works 

ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET 

Courtright  House 

A  MUSICAL  GALAXY 

f  'ictor  Talking  Machine  Co. 

RADIATOR  COVER  FURNITURE 

Dixie  Metal  Products  Co. 

BRIDGING    THE    GAP   OF    HUNDREDS  OF 
YEARS  ' 

Federal  Radio  Corporation 

DISTINCTIVE   FURNITURE  FOR  THE  LIVING 
ROOM 

A  DISTINGUISHED  GROUP  FOR   THE  BED- 
ROOM 

Kitiinger  Company. 

HOSPITALITY  CABINETS  DE  LUXE 

Lincoln-Orinoco  Shops 


In  sending  in  this  coupon,  make  sure 
that  the  listing  of  booklets  from  which 
you  choose  is  that  of  the  latest  issue  of  the 
magazine,  as  Country  Life  cannot 
guarantee  the  delivery  of  booklets  not 
listed  in  its  current  issue. 


Country  Life 


e  And       Dog  Friends 

by  iTlargMerUe  iKirmse 

■January  —  Price  50  Cents 

DoubUdai^,  Doran      Co.  Inc. 


KENT-COSTIKYAN  ANTIQUE  REPRODUCTIONS 
ARE  FITTING  COMPANIONS  FOR  MUSEUM  PIECES 


We  hai>e  in  stock  many  such  irreplaceable  examples  of  the  oriental  ^veai^er's  art  as  the 
genuine  Ispahan  Palace  carpet,  shoii^n  aboi^e.  Howei^er,  we  frequently  recommend  to 
our  patrons  re  productions  of  Antique  Per  Lod  pieces.  These  we  make  to  order,  by  hand 
^following  with  exactitude  the  spirit,  the  mellow  s hadings  and  the  warm  texture  of 
the  original.  Such  rugs  form  a  perfect  setting  for  antique  tapestries  and  furniture, 
and  can  be  used  in  combination  with  rare  rugs.  For  an  harmonious  effect,  order  rugs 

» 

H/hen  you  plan  your  home.  Write  for  our  folder  "C"  mentioning  your  decorator  or  dealer 

KENT-C05TIKYAN 

485      FIFTH     AVENUE       '       NEW  YORK 

Opposite  Public  Library 

Aubusson,  Sai^onnerie  . . . 
Antique  Hooked  Rugs  .  .  . 
Wide  Seamless  Plain  Carpels 

PHILADELPHIA,  1520  LOCUST  ST.  ■»  BOSTON,  420  BOYLSTON  ST.  ■»  CHICAGO,  1811  HEYWORTH  BLDC.   ■«  LOS  ANGELES,  816  SO.  FIGUEROA  ST.  ■»  SAN  FRANCISCO,  251  POST  ST. 


Hand-woven  Rugs  carried  in  r—y 
stock  or  made  to  order  ...       I  ^sf^  \  { 
Orientals,  Chinese,  Spanish,       Founded  1886 


J  A  N      A  R  Y  ,  1939 


COUNTRY  LIFE 


ARCHITECTS 


YOU  CAN 
WAVE  A  WAND  .  .  . 
and  the  sum?ner  home 
of  your  dreams 
will  spring  up  overnight ! 

You'd  almost  think  there  was  some  slcight- 
of-h.md  about  it  —  the  ease  and  speed  witli 
vhich  your  Hodgson  House  spriny;s  up  .  .  . 
into  complete  architectural  harmony  with  its 
surroundings — seaside,  lake  or  mountains. 
Without  benefit  of  contractors,  worries,  esti- 
mates, litter  and  fuss,  the  Hodgson  House 
is  finished  almost  before  it's  begun. 

We  build  Hodgson  Houses  in  sections,  care- 
fully, sturdily.  These  sections  are  shipped  to 
you  finished,  painted,  ready  to  erect.  With- 
out the  aid  of  skilled  labor 
you  can  have  your  home 
finished  in  a  few  days.  Or, 
if  you  prefer,  we  will  send 
a  construction  foreman 
who  will  supervise  all  de- 
tails of  erecting  and  fin- 
ishing. 

There  is  great  variety 


A  lludijson  House  like  this  is  surprisingly  moderate  in  cost.  Send  for  booklet  nozu 


of  form  in  Hodgson  Houses.  Whether  you're 
considering  a  spacious  living-room  with  open 
fireplace,  several  bedrooms,  two  baths — or  a 
simple  bungalow  to  use  as  a  shooting  lodge 
— you're  sure  to  find  a  plan  in  the  Hodgson 
booklet  that  realizes  your  mental  picture.  And 
whenever  you  want,  you 
can  enlarge  your  house 
without  spoiling  the  plan. 

Your  Hodgson  House 
will  last  for  years  without 
repairs.  Many  of  them 
have  stood  for  more  than 
two  decades,  unshaken  and 
secure  in  violent  weather. 


Our  free  booklet  H  will  show  you  many 
of  the  Hodgson  Houses  now  in  use  at  exclu- 
sive vacation  resorts,  together  with  prices  and 
complete  information. 

Send  for  booklet  H  today,  and  see  how 
reasonable,  after  all,  is  your  dream  of  a 
charming  summer  home.  It  also  pictures  and 
prices  furnishings  and  lawn  and  garden 
equipment — bird  houses,  dog  kennels,  arbors, 
poultry  houses,  etc.  E.  F.  Hodgson  Co.,  1108 
Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston  ;  6  East  39th  St., 
New  York  City.   Also  Bradenton,  Florida. 

HODGSON  Houses 


ANTIQUE  STATUE 

For  Sale  by  Owner 

"PS^CHE'^  by  Canova,  the  Italian  sculptor,  brought  over  about 
i860.  Letters  proving  the  authenticity  of  the  statue  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  owner.  When  on  its  pedestal,  which  is  very  handsomely 
carved,  the  figure  stands  eight  feet  high.  To  be  sold  at  great  sacrifice. 

Mrs.   J.    F.  SCHRAMME 

Kensington  Court  Apts.  Hempstead,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

FOREST  ESTATES 

Consulting  and  Management  Service 


Consulting  Forester      Old  Town,  Maine 


PLANS 


FOR  FINE  HOUSES  SHOWN  IN 
TWO  BOOKS 

MR.  CHILD  plans  and  supervises  residences  throughout 
the  East  and  South  and  these  books  show  representative 
examples  of  his  work. 

"COLONIAL  HOUSES"  13^x19  inches,  30  two-story 
designs.  $15,000  to  $300,000  to  erect.  Price  $5.00  de- 
livered. 

"STUCCO  HOUSES"  (cloth)  14"  x  26",  24  designs 
mostly  two-story,  $15,000  to  $140,000  to  erect.  English, 
French,  Italian  and  Spanish  styles.  Price  $10.00  delivered. 
Each  Contains:  Exterior  Views,  Plans,  Descriptions, 
Estimates. 

Send  check  or  call  and 
see  the  lyooks 

Henry  T.  Child,  Architect 

Suite  1217,  280  Madison  Avenue,  at  40th  Street,  New  York 


A  MODERN  FENCE  FOR  TODAY'S  NEEDS 

/"EAT  m  appearance,  strongly  built  for  long  service",  anj  PORTABLE 
for  convenience— that's  •'BUFFALO"  Portable  Fencing.  Write 
now  for  Booklet  No.  8o-L. 

BUFFALO  WIRE  WORKS  COMPANY,  Inc. 
530  Terrace     (.Fot-mer^i,  Scheeler'n  Sons)    Est.  1869     Buflalo,  N.  V. 


PortaJble 
^encin^  System 


1744 


D.  D.  5  TRLLTLR 

o/Trc/i  itect 

217  Haveimeyer Street.  BiooTdyn. 


N.Y. 


The  Country  Life  Real  Estate  Directory  places  your  property  before  an  influential  clientele 


URF 


J  ')  FOR  SALE 

or  EXCHANGE 


Exchange  For  Large  Country  Estate  Considered 

This  200  foot  nationally  known  steam  yacht  is  offered  for  sale  at  $200,000.   It  is  in  splendid  con- 
dition and  ready  for  immediate  use. 


21  East  47  th  Street 


E.  W.  KINGSLAND  COMPANY 

New  York  City 
BROKERS  will  be  protected. 


VANderbilt  1275 


^bove.  A  trio  of  winning 
field    spaniels  from  Sand 
Spring  Farms,  Morristown, 
N.  J. 

Left.  Ch.  Gera  J'.  Feenteich, 
winner  champion  class  at  the 
National  Shepherd  Dog  Spe- 
cialty Show.  Owned  by  Jess- 
ford  Kennels,  Roslyn,  L.  1. 

Below.  Gay  Satan  of  Armis- 
tice, winners  dog  at  Shepherd 
Specialty  Show.  Owned  by 
Lawrence  Gardiner,  Esq.,  of 
Montclair,  N.  J. 


Left.  Ch.  Crackley  Supreme 
of  Wildoaks  Kennels,  Goldens 
Bridge,  N.  Y. 

Right.  Erich's  Mercedes  of 
Shereston,  grand  victrix  at 
Shepherd  Specialty  Show. 
Owned  and  bred  by  Dr.  J.  IF. 
Sherer,  Orange,  N.  J. 

Below.  Arko  v.  Sadowaberg, 
international  grand  champion, 
best  of  breed  at  Shepherd  Spe- 
cially Show.  From  Jessford 
Kennels,  Roslyn,  L.  I. 


THE  DOG  FANCIER'S  CORNER 

A  retrospect  and  a  forecast 


THE  year  1928  was  a  banner  year  from 
practically  every  angle  in  one  of  America's 
greatest  sports,  the  dog  game.  The  number 
of  people  who  enjoyed  the  companionship  of 
faithful  dogs  was  greater  than  it  had  ever  been. 
Entries  at  the  shows  were  larger.  The  number  of 
shows  increased  throughout  the  United  States. 
The  economic  success  of  those  organizations  de- 
voted to  serving  the  wants  of  our  canine  friends 
reached  a  higher  level  than  had  heretofore  been 
the  case. 

From  a  point  of  view  of  breeding,  wonderful 
strides  were  made.  American  bred  dogs  were  ron- 
tinually  pressing  the  imported  ones  in  many 
breeds  where  imported  specimens,  so  far  as  show 
ring  qualities  were  concerned,  had  heretofore 
been  thought  supreme.  For  the  first  time  in  his- 
tory both  the  winners  dog  and  the  winners  bitch 
at  the  National  Specialty  Show  of  the  Shepherd 
Dog  Club  of  America  were  American  bred  dogs. 
Further  than  that,  the  reserve  grand  champion 
dog  and  the  grand  champion  bitch  were  American 
bred  specimens. 

Captain  Felix  Werlik,  the  judge  of  the  Shep- 
herd Dog  Specialty  Show,  who,  by  the  by,  is  the 
President  of  the  Czecho-Slovakia  Kennel  Club 
and  one  of  the  Continent's  leading  judges,  stated 
that  in  point  of  view  of  body  conformation  those 


by  GEORGE  W.  R.  ANDRADE 

dogs  which  he  saw  at  the  National  Specialty  Show 
convinced  him  beyond  any  question  that  our 
dogs  were  the  equal  of  any  benched  the  world 
over. 

In  foxterriers  the  same  thing  is  true.  Home 
breds  have  continually  crowded  the  leaders.  In 
fact,  in  terrier  circles  right  down  the  line  1928 
has  been  a  wonderful  year  for  the  American 
breds.  This  is  not  mere  coincidence.  It  shows  that 
the  American  breeders  are  constantly  acquiring 
a  greater  knowledge  of  those  things  which  are 
necessary  in  order  that  one's  breeding  efforts 
may  be  successful. 

In  the  Great  Dane  field  also  home  bred  stock 
has  been  making  its  presence  felt  in  a  very  strong 
way,  and  so  it  goes  practically  throughout  every 
breed.  Our  own  dogs  in  almost  every  instance 
are  on  a  par  with  the  imported  ones  and  in  many 
breeds  are  undoubtedly  supreme. 

There  are  more  kennels  in  America  than  ever 
before.  A  constantly  increasing  group  of  sports- 
men have  taken  up  the  breeding  of  dogs.  With 
the  dividing  cf  some  of  the  country  places  and 
the  accompanying  restrictions  as  to  animal  life, 
many  people  who  heretofore  have  sought  their 
enjoyment  in  other  fields  of  animal  breeding  are 
turning  to  dogs.  The  result,  of  course,  is  a  keen- 
ness of  competition  which  has  had  the  effect  of 


bringing  prices  in  practically  every  breed  to  a 
very  sensible  level. 

All  in  all,  the  year  just  past  shows  us  that  qual- 
ity is  constantly  on  the  upward  trend.  Dogs 
which  are  purchased  from  thoroughly  reliable 
kennels,  dogs  which  are  properly  bred  and  which 
have  been  properly  cared  for,  afford  the  greatest 
degree  of  pleasure,  and  the  price  for  which  such 
dogs  sell  is  very  fair  and  reasonable. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  those  Country  Life 
readers  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  various  at-  < 
tributes  that  go  to  make  up  a  good  dog  will  make 
a  point  of  attending  one  or  two  dog  shows  during 
1929.  Our  sincere  advice  to  them  is  to  talk  with 
the  judge  of  the  breed  in  which  they  are  interested. 
He  is  invariably  a  well  informed  person  and  in 
practically  every  instance  a  man  to  whom  the 
education  of  a  newcomer  is  a  source  of  enjoyment. 
Learn  what  you  can.  It  is  a  most  fascinating 
subject.  Above  all,  beware  of  the  teacher  whose 
advice  may  be  prejudiced.  There  are  sincere  dog 
breeders  whose  honest  aim  is  to  help  you. 

Just  as  the  year  1928  has  surpassed  all  records 
in  canine  circles,  it  seems  highly  probable  that 
1929  judged  from  the  same  angle  will  be  another 
record  breaker.  The  cycle  of  changing  living 
conditions  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  lends  itself 
admirably  to  an  increased  interest  in  dogs. 
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We  recommend  lhat  you  mention  Countkv  Liyk  when  un^wcrmg  these  .nlvcrtisemcnts.    It  will  insure  your  Ki-llins  the  Ijest  iwHsibli-  .i-rvi.  c    W  c  will  send  to  rca<UTs  any  ' 
information  about  poultry  which  they  may  desire.    Address  C.  ku-cher,  Manager,  POULTRY  DIRKCTORV,  Country  Lifk,  344  Madison  Avenue  New  York 


ORPINGTON! 


1st  Chicago 


1st  Chicago 


There's  nothing  finer  in  domestic  poultry  than 
Byers  Golden  Buff  Orpingtons  and  Pearl  White 
Orpingtons  for  any  purpose.  Abundantly  more 
pounds  of  eggs  and  meat  because  they  are  genu  ne 
Standard  Orpingtons.  Scores  of  Cocks,  Hens, 
Cockerels,  and  Pullets  for  exhibition  and  breeding. 
Winter  Sale  Bulletin  ready. 

CARL  S.  BYERS         Hazelrigg,  Ind. 

28th  Year — Oldest  contintwus  Orpington 
Judge,  Breeder  and  Exporter  in  cAmerica 


1,  eggs  in  nest.  2,  squabs  just  hatched. 
3,  two  weeks  old.  4,  four  weeks  old,  ready  for  market. 

Z  Squab  Books  Free 

Breed  squabs  and  make  money.  Sold  by  millions  at  higher  prices 
than  chickens.  Write  at  once  for  two  tree  books  tellinj;  how  to 
do  it.  One  is  48  pages  printed  in  colors,  other  32  pages.  Ask  for 
Books  3  and  4.  You  will  be  surprised,  Plymouth  Rock 
Squab  Company.  322  H  Street,  Melrose  Highlands, 
Massachusetts.  Estabhshed  28  years.  Founder  of  the  Squab 
Industry  28  Years  Ago.  Largest  Business  in  the  World  in  Pigeons 
and  Pigeon  Supplies.  We  ship  breeding  stock  everywhere  on 
three  months'  trial.    Reference,  any  bank  or  trust  company. 

at  our  expense 

If  "Lime  Great"  2  in  1  Calcite  Crys- 
tals and  Calcite  Flour,  u^ed  accord- 
ing to  directions  fail  to  produce 
better  ptmitry  and  egRS  we'll  refund 
coat  of  your  trial  order.  Takes  the 
piace  of  sfie'l  <ind  nrdi' 
n-iru  grit.  For  details 
write  Dept.  P  12. 

Limestone  Products 
Corp.  of  America,  Inc. 
Newton,  N.  J. 


White  Leghorn  Hens  and  Males 

now  half  price.  Thousands  ot  laying  pullets.  Also  baby 
chicks  and  eggs.  Trapnested,  pedigreed  foundation  stock, 
egg  bred  28  years.  Winners  at  20  egg  contests.  Catalog 
and  special  price  bulletin  tree.  I  ship  C.  O.  D.,  and 
guarantee  satisfaction. 

GEORGE  B.  FERRIS     931  Union,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 


What  will  a  bird  do  to  your  heart?  Or  a  gorgeous  living 
creature  to  your  estate' 

May  we  assist  you  to  make  your  place  more  beautiful 
with  Birds? 


H.  and  M.  G.  MITCHELL 
KITTERY  POINT 


MAINE 


GOLD  FISH 


Imported  Japanese,  Chinese 
and  American  fancy  fish:  Vari- 
ous aquarium  plants.  We 
manufacture  artistic,  durable 
aquariums  suitable  for  beautiful  homes,  conservatories, 
lawns,  etc.  We  nriake  aquariums  to  order.  Illustrated 
circular  free. 

PIONEER  AQUARIUM  CO.  Racine.  Wisconsin 


G.  D.  TILLEY, 

Naturalist 

"Everything  in  the  Bird 
Line  from  a  Canary  to  an 
Ostrich" 

Birds  for  the  House 

and  Porch 
Birds  for  the  Ornamental  Waterway 
Birds  for  the  Garden,  Pool  and  Aviary- 
Birds  for  the  Game  Preserve  and  Park 

Special  Bird  Feeds 

1  am  the  oldest  established  and  largest  exclusive  dealer 
in  land  and  water  birds  in  America  and  have  on  hand  the 
most  extensive  stock  in  the  United  States. 

G.  D.  TILLEY,  Naturalist       Darien,  Conn. 


Biiils  flock  to  this  revolv- 
ing feed  fto.v.  Size  21  X 
56  inches.  7  ft.  fxik  in- 
cluded.   Prir<  SS. 


Colony  Laying  Home  for 
12  hens.  Ufi/ter  laying 
room  anil  lower  scratching 
shed  and  vard.  4  x  10  x  5  it, 
high.    Price  $35. 


Send  for  the  Hodgson  booklet  on 
lawn  and  garden  equipment 


A  COZY  pavilion  for  your  lawn  .  .  . 
arched  entrance  to  your  garden  .  .  . 
birds  flocking  about  your  revolving 
feed  box  —  in  Hodgson  equipment 
you'll  find  helpful  suggestions  for 
rounding  out  the  beauty  of  your 
grounds.  Shipped  ready  to  erect.  Send 
for  free  booklet  W.  E.  F.  Hodgson 
Co.,  1108  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Bos- 
ton; 6  E.  39th  Street,  New  York  City. 


The  booklet  pictures,  describes  and 
prices  —  rose  arbors,  garden  houses, 
trellises,  garden  seats,  pergolas,  bird 
houses,  picket  fences,  lattice  fences, 
tool  houses,  pet  stock  houses,  poultry 
houses,  play  boats,  play  houses,  dog 
kennels. 

HODGSON  Houses 


Pheasants,  Peafowls 


Swans,  Wild  Ducks.  Cranes,  Wild  Get-se, 
Parrots,  Canaries,  Dogs  of  all  breeils. 
Persian  Cats,  Squirrels.  Fancy  Pigeons, 
Doves.  Elk,  Deer,  Buffalo,  Silver  Foxes, 
Mink,  Odorless  Skunks  and  all  other  var- 
ieties  of  Ornamental    Birds  and 
inimais  for  Country  Estates.  Paries  and 
\.viaries.  Information  and  lists  25  cents; 
)rice  lists  for  the  asking. 

HORNt  S  ZOULOGiCAL  ARENA  CO.,  Dept.  C.  L..  Kansas  City.  Mo. 


LAKENVELDERS 

BELTED  POULTRY 

The  best  layers  and  the  most  beau- 
tiful fowl  in  the  world.  Eggs  and 
stock  for  sale.  Send  stamp  for  cir- 
cular. 

WILDWOOD  FARMS 

Sayville,  Suffolk  County,  N.  Y. 


Pure-Bred  Poultry  Book — Free 

A  guide  to  profit  and  pleasure  from  Poultry.  Bargain 
prices  on  famous  Royal  Strain  Baby  Chicks,  Poultry, 
Eggs,  Brooder  Stoves,  Houses,  Supplies  and  Remedies. 
Chicks  guaranteed  to  live  21  days.    Write  to-day. 

OSKALOOSA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  149 

505  High  Avenue,  West  OSKALOOSA,  IOWA 


ORNAMENTAL  BANTAMS 

We  specialize  in  Japanese  Silkies,  Red  Pyle  Games  and 
Black  Cochins  and  will  supply  either  stock  or  eggs  for 
hatching.  Orders  receive  our  prompt  attention  and 
stock  can  be  furnish''d  at  very  short  notice. 

.     ROWCLIFFE  FARMS 

South  Road  Poughkeepsie,  New  York 


BOB  WHITE  QUAIL 

Free  1929  Folder  explains  planting  game  preserves; 
letters  from  customers,  including  sportsmen, 
clubs,  game  officials,  etc.    Delivery  December 
to  late  April.    Live  arrival  anywhere  guar- 
anteed;  any   quantity.    Largest  producer 
America's  BEST  Came  Bird. 

ORDER  NOW 
M.  E.  BOGLE  Meridian,  Miss. 


ALARMS — Burglar,  Fire,  etc.,  Protect  your  live 
stock  and  property  hy  our  easily  installed  alarms. 

ELECTRIC  BROODERS— Highest  grade  of  con- 
struction. A  complete  line  for  both  the  smallest  and 
largest  plants.    Send  for  interesting  literature. 

LYON  ELECTRIC  CO. 

Dept.  CL  Box  1436  San  Diego,  Calif. 

The  Mackensen 
Game  Park 


Bob  White 

Pheasants 

Partridges 

Quail 

Wild 
Turkeys 

Deer 

Rabbits 


Peafowl 

Cranes 

Swans 

Ornamental 
Geese  and 
Ducks 
Foxes 
Riicoons 


Everything  in  wild  animals,  game,  fancy  birds  for  parks, 
menageries,  private  preserves  and  collections  of  fancy  fowl. 

WM.  J.  MACKENSEN,  Yardley,  Pa. 


e 
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Bred  on  the  one  farm  over  40  years,  Wmners  at 
America's  Leading  Shows.  Trap  Nest  Records 
200  to  305  Eggs.  Vitahty  to  reproduce.  Owner, 
President  National  White  Wyandotte  Club.  Spe- 
cialty  Breeder.  Reliability  assured,  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Baby  Chicks  from  heavy  producers 
and  Chicago  Coliseum  Winners.  New  1929  Cat' 
alog  Free. 

J.  C.  FISHEL  &  SON 
Box  L  Columbus,  Ind. 


Barred    Plymouth  Rocks 

Four  Firsts,  Four  Seconds, 
Three  Third  Prizes,  besides 
other  Awards  have  been  won  by 
us  at  a  single  Madison  Square 
Garden  show. 

Hiiihest  Gr:ide  lirceding  and 
Exhibition  Hirds  lor  Sale — 
New  \'ork  W  innt-rs  and  Birds 
Bred  from  W  inners. 
Every  1st  We  Competed  For,  New  York 
Show.  1925.  192G.  lat  2  Isls.  1927 


BRADLEY  BROS. 
BoxSll,  Lee,  Massachusetts 

Schmidt's  Buff  Minorcas 

Thu  most  favored  Strain  in  all  Amer- 
ica Bred  for  Exhibition  and  Pro- 
duction over  18  years.  Brecdmg 
Siofk.  ICm:s  and  Chicks  of  the  hghest 
Quality.    Circular  Free. 

Edward  F.  Schmidt 
Box  15  Thorntown,  Indiana 

Where  the  finest  Buff  Minorcas  come  from 


KILLS  YOUR  POULTRY  CORRECTLY 
Quick — Sure — Humane 

The  new  mode!  "Sure- 
cut"  Poultry  Sticker  as- 
sures you  a  100'  ,  cor- 
rect piercing  of  the  Me- 
dulla Oblongata  which 
causes  instant  death, 
permits  rapid  dry  pick- 
ing oi  feathers  and  cuts 
the  veins  to  bleed  birds 

  white.      No  external 

wound.    Money  refunded  if  not  abso  utely    satisfied  in  30  davs. 

Squabs  $4.    Chickens  $3.50.     Turkeys.      Ducks.  Geese.  $7.00. 
O.  C.  LANDOW  1771  East  18th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


LIGHT  BRAHMAS 

truly 

The  "Royal  Family" 
of  all  poultrydom 

Giant  in  size,  beautiful 
color  markings  and  a  lordly 
carriage  fit  them  for  a  place 
on  every  estate.  Their  large 
brown  egv's  and  tin  pound 
roasters  will  also  please 
you.  "V'ou  wdl  tmd  these 
birds  in  our  yards  as  you 
will  Imd  them  nowhere 
else  in  .America.  Our  prices 
are  reasonable;  our  quality 
is  the  highest. 

A.  D.  GILBERT      Box  87-A      Morristown,  N.  J. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  H.  A.  STKOHM K Y E R .  JR. 


AaggieJbberkerk  Jewel,fiTstpTize 
dry  caw  and  reserve  grand  cham- 
pion HolsUin  female  at  the  iglS 
Royal  Winter  Fair,  Toronto; 
owned  by  M.  L.  McCarthy,  Esq  , 
Sussex  Corner,  N.  B. 


Another  of  the  winners  at  the 
Royal  teas Dunlop  Radiance, grand 
champion  Ayrshire  bull.  He  is 
owned  and  was  exhibited  by  W. 
IV.  Skinner,  Esq.,  of  Senneville, 
Quebec 


Rriarclijff  Top  Sergeant,  cham- 
pion grade  Angus  steer  and  grand 
champion  steer  over  all  breeds, 
at  the  Royal.  Owned  by  Briar- 
cliff  Farms,  Pine  Plains,  N .  Y., 
and  bought  at  auction  by  the 
T.  Eaton  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Toronto 
fur  $i.Si  a  pound  {live  weight 
1,121)  pounds),  the  highest  price 
ever  paid  for  prize  beef  in  Canada 


Lillyetta  of  Chicona,  grand  champion  Guern- 
sey cow  at  the  Royal.  Owned  by  the  Don- 
Alda  Farms,  Todmorden,  Ontario 


A  magnificent  head — the  outstanding 
Doctor  Dare,   owned  by  Mr.  James 
Barker,  of  Columbus,  0. 


The  grand  champion  Jersey  cow  at  the 
Royal  was  Rowlina's  Pet,  owned  by  Mrs. 
D.  H.  C.  Mason,  Georgetown,  Ontario 


PADDOCK,  RINGSIDE,  AND  BYRE 

by  GEORGE  W.  R.  ANDRADE 

A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever — its  loveliness  increases.  —  Kkats. 


THE  artist,  who  works  with  clay  or  marble, 
or  on  canvas,  conceives  in  his  mind's  eye 
an  object  or  a  scene  and  reduces  it  to 
definite  form  as  truthfully  as  possible  with  mater- 
ials which  yield  directly  to  his  efforts.  The  beauty 
of  his  conception  is  an  artistic  quality  born 
within  him.  The  accuracy  of  its  reproduction  is  a 
matter  of  practice,  patience,  and  skill.  The  artist 
works  with  pliable  material  that  will  respond  to 
his  every  move. 

The  breeder,  on  the  other  hand,  strives  for  an 
ideal.  He  works  in  flesh  and  blood.  The  materials 
yield — yes — but  indirectly.  His  tools  are  the  laws 
of  heredity,  alimentation,  and  selection.  He 
constantly  battles  from  generation  to  generation 
to  set  up  and  maintain  a  form  and  condition 
which  is,  in  most  instances,  contrary  to  the  laws 
of  nature.  He  must  produce  an  object  of  beauty 


which  few  artists  indeed  can  copy  in  their  medium 
and,  furthermore,  frequently  this  object  of  beauty 
must  be  in  a  utilitarian  form  as  well. 

With  careful  study  one  may  master  the  judging 
of  animals,  may  develop  an  appreciation  of  the 
degree  of  excellence  which  their  form  comprises. 
Then  one  may  master  the  laws  of  heredity  and 
learn  the  good  qualities  and  weakness  which 
various  leading  animals  have  contributed.  A  few 
years  of  diligent  application  will  teach  most  in- 
telligent persons  with  average  powers  of  observa- 
tion those  things  which  are  essential  if  one  would 
master  the  theory  of  successful  breeding. 

For  more  than  one  hundred  years  the  study  of 
blood  concentration  as  a  means  of  fixing  charac- 
teristics, both  physical  and  mental,  has  been 
going  on.  To  be  exact,  it  was  during  the  reign  of 
King  George  HI  (1760-1820)  in  England  that  a 


Leicestershire  farmer — Robert  Blakewell — made 
a  most  interesting  discovery. 

Blakewell's  discovery  was  that  inbreeding  of 
top  quality  animals  tended  to  fix  top  quality 
type.  To  be  more  specific,  he  learned  that  the 
close  inbreeding  of  animals  coming  from  a  com- 
mon ancestor  tended  to  fix  the  characterisics  of 
that  common  ancestor  in  the  offspring.  Further- 
more, he  found  that  outstanding  anim.als  so  bred 
tended  to  reproduce  their  kind  much  more  con- 
sistently than  animals  bred  with  open  pedigrees. 
This  discovery  more  than  any  other  is  responsible 
for  the  present  high  degree  of  efficiency  of  most 
animals  the  breeding  of  which  has  received  man's 
attention.  Cows  producing  well  over  30,000 
pounds  of  milk  in  a  year  have  been  bred.  Just 
last  year  an  Indian  Runner  duck  averaged  an 
egg  a  day  for  365  days! 
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Old  Fashioned 
^ost  and  Rail  Fence 

Rugged  simplicity  and  endur- 
ing charm  have  made  this 
heavy  duty  fence  a  favorite  for 
centuries.  It  has  found  wide 
use  for  marking  boundaries, 
enclosing  paddocks,  making 
individual  exercisingplots,  etc. 

Rusticraft  Post  and  Rail  Fence 
is  easy  to  erect,  never  has  to  be 
painted  and  looks  better  year 
after  year.  Made  from  sound, 
hand-split  timber,  Rusticraft 
Posts  and  Rails  will  give  years 
of  service.  Available  in  3  and 
4  rail  heights. 

fV rite  for  booklet  and  prices 

SAMUEL  H.  TENDLER 

1134  Land  Title  Building 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Also  maker  of  the 
Rusticraft  English  Hurdle  Fence 
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Make  Churning  a 

Pleasure  With 
a  Dazey  Electric 

The  Dazey  Electric  Churn 
marks  the  greatest  step 
forward  in  the  history  of 
butter  making,  by  turning 
a  tedious  task  into  one  of 
pleasure. 

J.  S.  BIESECKER 

Creamerf.  Daiiy  and  Dairy  Barn 
Equipmenl 

59  Murray  St.       New  York 


KKNO  -P.rficl  L:lili.„-  lliint-r 

rM^Mi'''.'!,'i"'^f"'ii*''*  'J''  ''•>."''*•,  You  can  c-rrlainly  enjoy  huntine  if  you  art 
ridiig  tills  fellow.  There  is  absolutely  nothing  that  will  eicite  him  1<  a 
good  junuier.  never  nulls,  does  not  shy,  «111  not  become  frightened  at  the 
largest  trill  Ks.  it  you  meet  them  on  a  narrow  road,  and  will  walk  any  time 
you  ask  lum.  Hounds  or  any  number  of  horses  will  not  make  him  act  fussy. 
He  can  gallop  like  a  thoroughbred  and  Is  faultlcs.s  in  every  way. 

HORSES  FOR  PARTICULAR  PEOPLE 

CHARLES  F.  HENRY 

EFERY  HORSE  GUARANTEED  AS  REPRESENTED 

Phone:  Wayne  789  Devon,  Penna. 

45  Minutes  from  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphia 

Fine  Hunters,  Saddle  Horses  and  Thoroughbreds 

I  have  a  large  number  all  thoroughly  finished  and  ready  to 
use  now.  They  are  all  selected  for  their  good  dispositions  and 
manners,  ^ou  can  relax  and  enjoy  yourself  while  riding, 
confident  they  will  be  doing  the  rigiit  thing. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  show  or  have  you  ride  them  at  any  time, 
whether  you  buy  or  not. 

Each  one  guaranteed  just  as  represented. 


IllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllillllllllllUlllllllllllllillU: 


BEAUTIFUL 

JERSEYS 


Uapl'leil  t:ia.\  ^tiding.  >  >r>..  i:>.J.  liaiui>.  .">aie  lor  as 
many  i-hildreii  tu  ride  as  you  can  put  on  him  and  the  best 
kind  oi  jumper. 


iidy  gliding  o  i-}.l\z  haniJs.  \\-r,v  pieiiy.  ; 

child  to  ride  any  place  and  an  excellent  jumper. 


JERSEY  CATTLE 

We  have  a  few  Jersey  Cows 
of  excellent  breeding  for  sale 

^   REST  COTTAGE  FARMS 

I  Columbus,  Ga. 

I  WE  HAVE  QUALITY  REG.  HOLSTEINS 

=  j  Offering  a  tew  great  toundarion  cows  with  records  up 
1  '  to  31  lbs.  butter  7  days — in  calf  to  32  lb  sire.  .-Msg  hi- 
i     record  young  bulls  and  heifers.  Tuberculin  tested. 


If  you  need  one  cow  or  a  hundred  Jerseys 
will  give  the  utmost  satisfaction. 

Jerseys  are  first  for  beauty  and  first  in  quality 
of  milk.  They  produce  heavily  at  a  surprisingly 
low  feed  cost. 

Write  now  for  illustrated  booklets  on  Jersey 
cattle  and  Jersey  milk. 

THE  AMERICAN  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
324A  West  23d  St.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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ORCHARD  CREST  FARMS 


=  Schoharie 


N.  Y. 


Let  Your  Horses 

SALT 

Themselves 


— it  is  the  safe  and  convenient 
»-ay.  The  horses  alone  can 
judge  just  how  much  salt  is 
needed.  Too  much  or  too  little 
does  not  keep  them  in  the  best 
of  condition.  PUy  safe  by 
fiWng  them 

KEYSTONE  COMPRESSED  PURE-SALT  BRICKS 

in  the  handy  holders.  Absolutelv  prevents  your  forgetting— just 
put  one  up  where  the  horse  can  reach  it.  Made  of  ■rt/iKed  dai*-y  salt 
— no  impurities.  Economical,  safe.  Ask  your  dealer  or  write  for 
hooklei— free. 

Belmont  Stable  Supply  Co. 
84  Gedney  Way  White  Plains.  >'.  Y. 


"  X  Dealer  ✓  ^ 
\  Prices/ 


WIRE  NETTING   at  Wholesale 

A  bi?  saving  on  wire  netting  in  cJl  sizes  for  ciny  type  of  bird  or  animal  en- 
closure. Wholesale  prices  and  prompt  delivery  from  our  large  stocks  at 
Clinton,  Mass.,  Chicago.  San  Francisco.  Seattle,  and  Minneapolis. 

f"ree  Catalogue  on  Croipn  Pen  Materials. 

Crown  Iron  Works  Company,  1258  Tyler  St,  N.  L,  Minneapolis 
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In  the  Qarden 

of  Yesteryear 

Only  a  decade  ago  the  garden  walk 
was  a  matter  of  unconcern  .... 
merely  something  to  tread  upon; 
and  straight,  plain,  stone  slabs  or 
concrete  prevailed  because  they 
seemed  to  be  the  only  logical  materials 
to  use 

But  today,  the  magic  influence  of 
vogue  has  brought  us  the  winding 
walk  of  variegated  colors  ...  a 
successor  alive  with  beauty  and  grace' 
fill  informality  which  reaches  its 
supreme  development  in 

Mettowee  Stone 

and  what  a  transformation! 


Send  for  our  literature  "L"  or  consult 
your  local  building  material  dealer 


•YE'NDORSoa'E©^' 

•  E  ASTON  •  Pennsylvania- 


Country  Life 


Facsimile  of  Coun- 
try Life's  Febru- 
ary cover,  showing 
one  of  the  rooms 
at  Beauport,  the 
Sleeper  home  at 
Gloucester,  Mass., 


which  houses  a  uni- 
que collection  of 
Americana  that  is 
described  in  the 
February  issue  in 
"An  Adventure  in 
Americana." 


Decorating  Number 


TALK     OF     THE  OFFICE 


A    GLORIOUS    ADVENTURE    IN  AMERICANA 

OME  twenty  years  ago  a  young  man — Henry  D.  Sleeper  by 
name — built  himself  a  house  at  Gloucester,  Mass.  It  was 
not  a  large  house  at  first,  but  its  owner  determined  that  it 
should  contain  nothing  that  was  not  made  in  America  or  at  least 
that  had  been  brought  to  America  before  1800.  American  antiques 
in  those  days  were  not  so  eagerly  sought  after  as  they  are 
now,  and  the  far-sighted  collector's  efforts  met  with  such  success 
that  to-day  the  house  has  grown  to  fifty-one  rooms  and  houses  one 
of  the  loveliest  collections  of  Americana  that  exists. 

But  don't  think  for  one  moment  that  Beauport — for  that  is  the 
name  of  the  house — resembles  a  museum;  far  from  it.  There  is 
nothing  cut  or  dried  about  it.  In  fact,  it  is  one  of  the  most  livable 
houses  imaginable.  This  is  due  no  doubt  to  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Sleeper  is  primarily  an  artist,  and  his  sense  of  composition  and 
color  added  to  his  knowledge  of  furniture  has  achieved  the  perfect 
ensemble. 

Not  long  ago  the  Editor  of  Country  Life  was  privileged  to  pass 
a  few  days  at  Beauport,  and  it  proved  such  a  fortunate  experience 
that  he  has  tried  to  impart  some  of  the  pleasure  he  enjoyed  there 
to  the  readers  of  Country  Life  in  his  article  "An  Adventure  in 
Americana,"  which  will  be  the  feature  article  in  the  February  issue 
of  Country  Life — the  Interior  Decorating  Number. 

The  magazine  is  very  fortunate  indeed  to  be  able  to  offer  its 
readers  the  story  of  this  splendid  collection  of  Mr.  Sleeper's,  a 
complete  account  of  which  has  never  before  been  published;  and  it 
is  also  doubly  fortunate  in  the  fact  that  William  B.  E.  Rankin,  cele- 
brated British  artist,  came  to  America  to  make  portraits  of  the 
various  rooms  at  Beauport.  Color  plays  so  important  a  role  in  the 
house  that  to  portray  the  rooms  by  means  of  black-and-white 
photographs  would  be  to  lose  their  charm.  Consequently  we  are 
reproducing  in  full  color  with  the  article  six  of  Mr.  Rankin's 
paintings  and  using  an  additional  one  as  our  cover  (reproduced 
above).  So  that  the  reader  gets  a  complete  and  detailed  picture  of 
of  Mr.  Sleeper's  life  work. 

THE    rest    of    the  MAGAZINE 

With  such  a  beginning  we  have  had  to  key  the  remainder  of  the 
Decorating  Number  up  to  quite  a  high  pitch,  as  you  will  see  when 
we  mention  that  it  contains  among  other  articles  "Furniture  of 
a  Forgotten  Century."  In  this  article  Mr.  Walter  A.  Dyer  points 
out  just  what  is  worth  salvaging  from  the  Victorian  era;  while 
in  similar  vein  Eraser  Nairn  describes  just  what  we  can  get  out  of 
the  modern  in  an  article  entitled  "The  Value  of  the  Vogue  for  the 
Modern."  Ralph  Pearson  has  been  busily  engaged  in  making 
hooked  rugs  from  very  modern  designs  by  famous  artists,  a  new 
use  indeed  for  an  ancient  craft,  which  he  tells  about  in  "Rugs 
in  the  Modern  Manner."  C.  Stanley  Taylor,  our  contributing 
editor,  discusses  "Hardware's  Place  in  the  Decorative  Scheme," 
while  Betty  Thornley  in  an  interview  with  the  celebrated  interior 
decorator  Elsie  Cobb  Wilson  gives  some  excellent  advice  on  furnish- 
ing and  decorating  the  home. 

However,  don't  be  afraid  that  the  number  is  entirely  about  deco- 
rating. Garden  lovers,  home  builders,  travelers,  and  sportsmen 
will  all  find  something  to  suit  their  tastes  in  the  February  issue. 
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Lsh  "Jurniture 


A  superb  i8th  century  satinwood 
secretaire  decorated  in  the  Adam 
style.  A  piece  of  museum  quality. 
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A  January  morning  at  Celerina,  St.  Mnritz,  Su'ilzerland 
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Deserts  that  ''Bloom  as  the  Rose" 

Through  Mexico's  vast  cactus  forests  by  automobile 
by  ROBERT  FROTHINGHAM 


W! 


'HEN  Pad  re  Eusebio  Kino,  the 
celebrated  Jesuit  pioneer-priest, 
made  his  first  trip  af^ot  overland 
from  Libertad,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
Gulf  of  California,  in  1768,  he  little 
dreamed  that  his  trail  would  become  a 
permanent  highway  for  motor  car  traffic 
two  and  a  half  centuries  later.  And,  while 
this  age-old  road  has  never  been  maca- 
damized or  asphalted,  it  may  be  said  that 
it  is  just  as  good  and  infinitely  more 
attractive  than  lots  of  so-called  motor 
highways  throughout  the  United  States. 

Padre  Kino's  zeal  as  a  son  of  the  church, 
and  his  superb  ability  as  a  technician  and 
a  builder,  found  expression  in  the  con- 
struction of  some  of  the  most  artistic 
missions  in  Mexico  and  the  present 
Arizona,  among  them  such  celebrated 
spots  as  San  Xavier  del  Bac, 
nine  miles  south  of  Tucson; 
Tumacacori,  midway  between 
Tucso  and  Nogales  on  the 
Arizona-Mexican  border;  San 
Ignacio,  at  Tubutama,  built 
in  1692;  Concepcion,  at  Ca- 
borca,  built  in  1697,  and  Piti- 
quito — all  in  the  state  of 
Sonora  and  all  of  which  are 
still  in  use. 

WHEREVER  we  find  a 
mission,  there  will  we 
find  the  footsteps  of  the 
worthy  padre,  followed  by 
a  road  that  winds  its  way 
through  the  most  amazing  and 
gigantic  cactus  forests  imag- 
inable, characterized,  in  the 
spring,  by  a  marvelously  beau- 
tiful flowering  and  the  nests 
of  innumerable  song  birds;  and  in  the  fall, 
by  a  rich,  lush  green  growth  which  would 
indicate  a  boundless  water  supply. 

Wondrous  to  relate,  however,  it  is 
desert  country  in  the  most  pronounced 
sense  of  the  word,  the  only  drinkable 
water  being  found  in  the  ancient  water- 
holes  discovered  by  Padre  Kino  himself 
and  occasional  wells  which  have  been  in 
use    for   generations.    Accordingly,  the 


motorist  carries  his  water  keg  just  as  he 
does  his  emergency  supply  of  gasoline, 
and  remarkably,  it  is  always  ice-cold,  no 
matter  how  warm  the  weather  may  be. 

Speaking  of  water  supply,  perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  one  in  all  Mexico  is  the 
never-failing  warm  spring  on  the  sea 
beach  at  Libertad,  which  is  available  only 
at  low  tide.  The  purest  of  warm  water 
bubbles  up  out  of  the  sand  considerably 
below  high-water  mark.  A  few  minutes' 
work  with  a  spade  and  one  can  excavate 
a  most  luxurious  tub  for  a  warm  bath  in 
thoroughly  soft  water,  or  he  can  fill  his 
water  keg  and  let  it  cool  overnight,  with 
no  fear  of  germs. 

There  are  two  approved  routes  for 
the  motorist  in  making  this  trip.  The 
natural  approach  is  from  Tucson,  Ariz., 


Visnaga,  commonly  known  as  the  barrel  cactus,  from 
which  sufficient  water  can  be  obtained  to  sustain  life 


on  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway,  which 
can  be  reached  via  either  New  Orleans  or 
Chicago.  One  can  spend  an  unlimited 
time  in  and  around  this  most  interesting 
old  frontier  town,  which  is  entirely  sur- 
rounded by  the  desert.  It  is,  indeed,  the 
country  of  maiiana,  though  Tucson  is  very 
far  from  being  a  sleepy  town.  Among  its 
attractions  are  a  fine  golf  course,  polo 
field,  the  old  Pueblo   Club,  where  the 
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right  kind  of  a  visitor  will  find  plenty  of 
hospitality,  and  excellent  hotels. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  feature  for 
the  tourist  is  the  ease  and  facility  with 
which  he  can  secure  motor-car  service.  If 
he  drives  a  car,  he  can  buy  almost  any 
make  outright,  with  a  guarantee  from 
the  dealer  to  re-purchase  it  at  the  end  of  a 
specified  time  at  a  stated  figure;  or  he  can 
rent  one  by  the  day,  week,  or  month  at 
reasonable  figures;  or  he  can  stick  to  taxi 
service.  Whichever  he  chooses,  he  is  not 
limited  as  to  time. 

FROM  Tucson  the  motorist  has  a  250- 
mile  run  to  Puerto  Libertad  on  the 
Gulf,  which  will  equal,  if  not  surpass,  any 
bit  of  scenic  beauty  to  be  found  in  the 
country.  He  can  take  the  highway  to 
Nogales — a  run  of  sixty-seven 
miles — and  motor  through  the 
quaint  Mexican  towns  of  Tor- 
cuato,  Planchas  de  Plata, 
Rancho  Arizona,  Aquimuri, 
Saric,  La  Reforma,  Tubutama, 
Atil,  Oquitoa,  into  Altar  (pro- 
nounced Al-tar,  with  the  short 
sound  of  a),  a  junction  point, 
involving  a  total  run  of  16c 
miles,  where  may  be  found  a 
good  restaurant,  motor  sup- 
ply station,  and  other  creature 
comforts,  including  a  very  ex- 
cellent Mexican  beer,  which 
will  remind  one  of  the  good 
old  days. 

Or   again,  he   can   take  a 
seventy-five   mile   run  down 
to  the  old   Spanish  Rancho 
de  la  Osa,  which  is  a  short 
mile   from   the   border  town 
of  Sasabe  (pronounced  Sassaby),  where 
he  can  remain  over  night,  or  as  long 
as   he   likes,   resuming  his   journey  to 
Altar   later   on — a    run    of  ninety-five 
miles.   From  Altar  to  Puerto  Libertad 
is    a   matter   of   approximately  eighty 
miles   and  takes   the   traveler  through 
the  ancient  towns  of  Pitiqui^o,  Mulato, 
Berruga,  and  Pozo  de  Serna. , 

It  is  in  this  stretch  of  country  between 
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Deserts  that  ''Bloom  as  the  Rose" 

Through  Mexico's  vast  cactus  forests  by  automobile 
bx  ROBERT  FROTHINGHAM 


w; 


'HEN  Padre  Eusebio  Kino,  the 
celebrated  Jesuit  pioneer-priest, 
made  his  first  trip  afoot  overland 
from  Libertad,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
Gulf  of  California,  in  1768,  he  little 
dreamed  that  his  trail  would  become  a 
permanent  highway  for  motor  car  traffic 
two  and  a  half  centuries  later.  And,  while 
this  age-old  road  has  never  been  maca- 
damized or  asphalted,  it  may  be  said  that 
it  is  just  as  good  and  infinitely  more 
attractive  than  lots  of  so-called  motor 
highways  throughout  the  United  States. 

Padre  Kino's  zeal  as  a  son  of  the  church, 
and  his  superb  ability  as  a  technician  and 
a  builder,  found  expression  in  the  con- 
struction of  some  of  the  most  artistic 
missions  in  Mexico  and  the  present 
Arizona,  among  them  such  celebrated 
spots  as  San  Xavier  del  Bac, 
nine  miles  south  of  Tucson; 
Tumacacori,  midway  between 
Tucso  and  Nogales  on  the 
Arizona-Mexican  border;  San 
Ignacio,  at  Tubutama,  built 
in  1692;  Concepcion,  at  Ca- 
borca,  built  in  1697,  and  Piti- 
quito— all  in  the  state  of 
Sonora  and  all  of  which  are 
still  in  use. 

WHEREVER  we  find  a 
mission,  there  will  we 
find  the  footsteps  of  the 
worthy  padre,  followed  by 
a  road  that  winds  its  way 
through  the  most  amazing  and 
gigantic  cactus  forests  imag- 
inable, characterized,  in  the 
spring,  by  a  marvelously  beau- 
tiful flowering  and  the  nests 
of  innumerable  song  birds;  and  in  the  fall, 
by  a  rich,  lush  green  growth  which  would 
indicate  a  boundless  water  supply. 

Wondrous  to  relate,  however,  it  is 
desert  country  in  the  most  pronounced 
sense  of  the  word,  the  only  drinkable 
water  being  found  in  the  ancient  water- 
holes  discovered  by  Padre  Kino  himself 
and  occasional  wells  which  have  been  in 
use    for   generations.    Accordingly,  the 


motorist  carries  his  water  keg  just  as  he 
does  his  emergency  supply  of  gasoline, 
and  remarkably,  it  is  always  ice-cold,  no 
matter  how  warm  the  weather  may  be. 

Speaking  of  water  supply,  perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  one  in  all  Mexico  is  the 
never-failing  warm  spring  on  the  sea 
beach  at  Libertad,  which  is  available  only 
at  low  tide.  The  purest  of  warm  water 
bubbles  up  out  of  the  sand  considerably 
below  high-water  mark.  A  few  minutes' 
work  with  a  spade  and  one  can  excavate 
a  most  luxurious  tub  for  a  warm  bath  in 
thoroughly  soft  water,  or  he  can  fill  his 
water  keg  and  let  it  cool  overnight,  with 
no  fear  of  germs. 

There  are  two  approved  routes  for 
the  motorist  in  making  this  trip.  The 
natural  approach  is  from  Tucson,  Ariz., 


Visnaga,  commonly  known  as  the  barrel  cactus,  from 
which  sufficient  water  can  be  obtained  to  sustain  life 


on  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway,  which 
can  be  reached  via  either  New  Orleans  or 
Chicago.  One  can  spend  an  unlimited 
time  in  and  around  this  most  interesting 
old  frontier  town,  which  is  entirely  sur- 
rounded by  the  desert.  It  is,  indeed,  the 
country  of  manana,  though  Tucson  is  very 
far  from  being  a  sleepy  town.  Among  its 
attractions  are  a  fine  golf  course,  polo 
field,  the  old  Pueblo   Club,  where  the 
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right  kind  of  a  visitor  will  find  plenty  of 
hospitality,  and  excellent  hotels. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  feature  for 
the  tourist  is  the  ease  and  facility  with 
which  he  can  secure  motor-car  service.  If 
he  drives  a  car,  he  can  buy  almost  any 
make  outright,  with  a  guarantee  from 
the  dealer  to  re-purchase  it  at  the  end  of  a 
specified  time  at  a  stated  figure;  or  he  can 
rent  one  by  the  day,  week,  or  month  at 
reasonable  figures;  or  he  can  stick  to  taxi 
service.  Whichever  he  chooses,  he  is  not 
limited  as  to  time. 

FROM  Tucson  the  motorist  has  a  250- 
mile  run  to  Puerto  Libertad  on  the 
Gulf,  which  will  equal,  if  not  surpass,  any 
bit  of  scenic  beauty  to  be  found  in  the 
country.  He  can  take  the  highway  to 
Nogales — a  run  of  sixty-seven 
miles — and  motor  through  the 
quaint  Mexican  towns  of  Tor- 
cuato,  Planchas  de  Plata, 
Rancho  Arizona,  Aquimuri, 
Saric,  La  Reforma,  Tubutama, 
Atil,  Oquitoa,  into  Altar  (pro- 
nounced Al-tar,  with  the  short 
sound  of  a),  a  junction  point, 
involving  a  total  run  of  160 
miles,  where  may  be  found  a 
good  restaurant,  motor  sup- 
ply station,  and  other  creature 
comforts,  including  a  very  ex- 
cellent Mexican  beer,  which 
will  remind  one  of  the  good 
old  days. 

Or   again,  he   can   take  a 
seventy-five   mile   run  down 
to  the  old   Spanish  Rancho 
de  la  Osa,  which  is  a  short 
mile  from  the  border  town 
of  Sasabe  (pronounced  Sassaby),  where 
he  can  remain  over  night,  or   as  long 
as   he   likes,   resuming   his   journey  to 
Altar   later   on — a    run    of  ninety-five 
miles.   From  Altar  to  Puerto  Libertad 
is    a    matter   of   approximately  eighty 
miles  and  takes  the  traveler  through 
the  ancient  towns  of  Pitiquitso,  Mulato, 
Berruga,  and  Pozo  de  Serna. 

It  is  in  this  stretch  of  country  between 


Altar  and  Puerto  Libertad  where  the 
gigantic  cactus  is  seen  at  its  greatest 
growth  and  in  almost  endless  variety. 
Certain  forms  of  cactus  will  be  found  all 
over  Mexico  and  Arizona,  but  in  no  place 
on  the  North  American  continent  will  be 
found  the  great  variety  and  tremendous 
forests  thaf  stretch  for  miles  and  miles 
along  this  alcient  route  of  Padre  Kino's, 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  right  down  to 


the  water's  edge  on  the  Californian  Gulf. 
There  is  nothing  quite  like  it  in  the  whole 
world. 

These  astounding  trees  (for  that  is 
what  they  are)  attain  a  height  of  from 
forty  to  sixty  feet,  a  diameter  of  from  four 
to  six  feet,  an  age  of  from  1 50  to  200  years, 
weigh  from  six  to  eight  tons  each,  and 
consist  of  97  per  cent,  water,  notwith- 
standing that  there  isn't  enough  water  in 
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the  whole  country  to  cheer  up  a  back- 
yard flower  bed.  They  have  no  tap  root, 
the  roots  lying  very  close  to  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  and  spreading  out  laterally 
not  more  than  six  to  ten  feet.  How  they 
manage  to  maintain  their  footing,  so  to 
speak,  is  a  mystery  that  no  botanist  has 
yet  solved. 

That  they  do  grow  old  and  fall  over 
is  evident  from  the  occasional  prostrate 
monarchs  which  the  traveler  finds  in  his 
wanderings. 

THERE  are  three  varieties  of  these 
tree-like  cactus:  the  saguaro,  the 
sowesa  (both  Papago  Indian  names), 
and  the  idria,  or  cirio  as  it  is  known  to  the 
Mexicans.  Both  the  first  and  the  second 
are  covered  with  thorns,  while  the  third 
resembles  a  huge  carrot,  from  fifteen  to 
twenty-five  feet  in  height,  with  a  diam.eter 
of  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches,  bufF 
colored  and  seamed  laterally,  covered 
with  short,  bushy  limbs  at  the  foot  and 
dense  leafy  growth  toward  the  top,  and 
frequently  divided  into  two  spear-like 
branches  at  the  summit  which  extend 
upward  like  a  grotesque  pair  of  fingers. 
Like  its  two  gigantic  neighbors,  it  is  filled 
with  pith  and  grows  in  the  rocky  soil 
found  on  the  mountain  slopes  near  the 
Gulf. 

All  these  plants  derive  their  greatest 
sustenance  from  the  damp  atmosphere 
arising  from  the  close  proximity  of  the 
ocean.  That,  however,  does  not  explain 
how  the  saguaro  flourishes  in  and  around 
Tucson  and  farther  inland,  where  neither 
the  sowesa  nor  the  cirio  and  several  other 
varieties  are  found  at  all. 

THE  saguaro,  during  the  first  eight  to 
ten  years  of  life,  attains  a  height  of 
less  than  four  feet.  In  the  following 
twenty  years  an  additional  growth  of 
about  three  feet  is  attained.  After  thirty 
years  they  average  a  growth  of  four 
inches  per  year. 

In  the  spring  they  hear  a  white  wax-like  ^ 
flower,  with  a  pale  yellow  center,  prac- 
tically odorless,  but  highly  decorative, 
for  which  reason  it  has  been  adopted  as 
the  state  flower  of  Arizona. 

The  sowesa,  which  is  not  found  until 
within  twenty-five  miles  of  Libertad,  is 
much  larger  in  every  way  than  the  sa- 
guaro. It  is  more  like  a  huge  gnarled  tree, 
averaging  five  feet  in  diameter,  with  a 
pinkish  woody  trunk  in  contrast  with  the 
bright  green  of  its  numerous  branches. 
It  belongs  to  the  night-blooming  cereus 
family,  which  its  flowers  resemble,  and 
which  remain  open  until  about  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Both  of  these  monster  cactus  have  two 
points  in  common:  they  are  exceedingly 
grotesque  and  fantastic,  with  misshapen 
limbs  sprouting  in  the  most  unexpected 
places  (like  all  the  cactus  family),  some  of 
which  droop  several  feet  and  make  a 
graceful  curve,  sometimes  completely 
around  the  trunk  itself.  Others  droop 
clear  to  the  ground  and  go  winding  away 
through  the  sand  for  ten  or  fifteen  feet. 
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Yucca  palm  {Spanish  bayonet)  in  full  bloom 


©    A.    R.  Willis 

Nopal,  or  fiat-leaved  cactus,  on  which  the  cochineal  in- 
sect flourishes.  In  the  background  is  a  gigantic  saguaro 
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when  they  take  a  sudden  notion  to 
straighten  up  with  a  trunk  of  their  own, 
although  still  maintaining  their  connec- 
tion with  the  main  stem  and  without  any 
additional  rooting  in  the  soil. 

The  other  point  they  have  in  common 
is  their  popularity  with  the  barred  wood- 
pecker, a  first  cousin  of  the  flicker,  or 
golden-winged  woodpecker,  of  the  East, 
who  finds  it  easy  to  drill  a  hole  in  the  pithy 
trunk  for  a  nest.  The  result  is  that  every 
saguaro  and  sowesa  has  anywhere  from 
one  to  four  families  of  woodpeckers 
stowed  away  in  its  in'nards,  with  an 
occasional  cactus  wren's  nest  securely 
lodged  in  a  spiny  fork  ot  the  trunk  itself. 

Some  specimens  of  the  saguaro  are  most 
symmetrical,  with  from  two  to  four 
branches  growing  out  and  upward  like  a 
huge  trident  or  candelabra.  Also  it  pro- 
duces a  sort  of  prickly  pear  which  is 
highly  regarded  by  the  Papago  Indians 
as  an  article  of  food.  Down  near  the  Gulf, 
too,  the  ospreys  or  fish  hawks  find  the 
sowesa  a  very  convenient  place  for  their 
nests — all  of  which  adds  to  the  joy  of  the 
camera  enthusiast. 

OTHER  more  modest  cousins  of  the 
big  fellows  in  the  cactus  family  that 
may  be  encountered  on  this  trip  are  the 
nopal, or  flat-leaved  cactus,  with  which  we 
decorate  our  flower-pots  at  home;  here  it 
flourishes  in  rich,  deep  pinks  and  purples, 
with  gorgeous  red  flowers  havmg  yellow- 
tinted  edges.  This  is  the  cactus  upon  which 
the  minute  insect  from  which  cochineal 
is  manufactured  has  flourished  time  out  of 
mind. 

Then  there  is  the  visnaga,  or  barrel 
cactus,  from  which  the  thirsty  traveler 
can  always  extract  sufficient  sweetish, 
watery  sap  to  prolong  life,  by  gouging  a 
hole  in  it.  Also,  local  confectioners  manu- 
facture candy  therefrom. 

THERE  is  nothing  ordinary  about  the 
sinita  or  "gun-swab,"  crested  cereus 
ractus,  however,  with  its  thick  clumps 
containing  from  fifty  to  one  hundred 
octagonal  branches,  sweeping  outward 
and  upward  from  the  ground  to  a  height 
of  twenty-five  feet;  flowers  open  at  6 
p.  M.,  are  full-blown  at  9,  and  close  before 
morning;  nor  about  the  pitalla,  practically 
the  same  size  as  sinita,  with  circular 
shaped  branches,  thorn  lined,  resembling 
the  pipes  of  a  huge  organ.  When  we  have 
added  to  these  the  well-known  ocotilla 
with  its  spear-headed  bright  red  flowers, 
and  the  dangerous  purple,  silver,  and  red 
chollas,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  still  re- 
mains "something  new  under  the  sun"  for 
the  blase  traveler  who  is  prone  to  take  his 
scenery  from  the  car  window.  Let  him 
but  break  his  approved  cross-country 
journey  at  the  old  frontier  town  of  Tucson 
and  see  what  amazing  things  Mexico 
has  to  offset. 

If  he  doesn't  want  to  pilot  his  own 
car,  let  him  do  as  I  did:  look  up  old 
John  Wetherill,  either  at  the  Santa  Rita 
Hotel  or  down  at  Rancho  de  la  Osa  near 
the  border.  He  has  the  most  uncanny 


sense  of  direction  behind  the  steering 
wheel  of  a  motor  of  any  driver  I  have 
ever  seen. 

He's  in  his  element  when  the  moon 
is  under  a  cloud  and  not  a  star  to  be 
seen,  with  the  limitless  desert  stretching 
itself  into  infinity.  If  you  can  induce 
the  old  veteran  to  pack  three  or  four 
blankets,  and  tell  him  to  stick  to  the 
desert  when  night  comes,  you'll  have  the 


time  of  your  life.  Yes,  and  that  includes 
your  wife  as  well.  There  is  such  a  thing 
as  a  full  moon  in  Mexico  and  when  she 
rises  in  all  her  glory  and  sails  her  silvery 
shallop  over  the  desert,  you  may  lie  there 
on  the  warm  sand  in  perfect  comfort  and 
watch  the  shadows  shifting  about  a 
majestic  saguaro,  with  its  sky-pointing, 
monumental  trunk  and  fantastic,  bizarre 
branches,  and  you'll  be  glad  you're  alive. 
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Here's  looking  at  you 


Me  and  My  Dog  Friends 

by   MARGUERITE  KIRMSE 

Etchings  by  the  Author 


TO  SAY  how  or  when  I  became  fond 
of  dogs  would  be  to  go  farther  back 
than  I  can  really  remember.  1  was 
born  in  Bournemouth,  England,  and  look- 
ing backward  now  at  my  childhood,  it 
sems  as  if  there  was  always  a  dog  of  one 
kind  or  another  in  the  picture.  There 
were  also  other  animals,  and  I  can  remem- 
ber building  hutches  for  innumerable 
rabbits  who  increased  so  rapidly  that  I 
had  no  end  of  difficulty  in  finding  names 
for  all  of  them.  There  were  tame  squirrels 
about  my  home,  and  always  donkeys  on 
the  beach  to  ride,  and  wonderful  trips  to 
the  zoo.  I  think  father  and  mother  and 
my  sisters  and  I  just  naturally  loved  all 
animals. 

My  school  books  provided  perfect  mar- 
gins on  which  to  make  sketches  of  ani- 
mals, and  I  can  see  them  now,  all  bordered 
with  horses,  dogs,  lions,  and  tigers — 
every  sort  of  beast  imaginable.  Sketches 
of  dogs  always  seemed  to  predominate,  for 
to  me  they  have  always  been  so  much 
closer  to  man  in  understanding  and  in- 
telligence than  any  other  animal. 

When  I  grew  older  I  went  to  London 
and  studied  drawing  and  painting  at  The 
School  of  Animal  Painting.  Wonderful 
days  those  were — sketching  and  painting 
as  much  as  I  wanted  to.  Hours  and  hours 
at  the  zoo,  trying  perhaps  to  catch  just 
that  wicked  little  twinkle  in  an  elephant's 
tye,  the  play  of  muscle  in  a  panther's 
quarters,  or  the  solemn  expression  of  a 
crane. 

Then  came  a  period  of  sketching  for 
London  magazines  and  papers  and  doing 


The  author  at  A  ready  Farm,  with  a 
small  portion  of  her  large  family  of  dogs 

the  winners  at  dog  shows,  and  then,  as 
fate  so  often  twists  thmgs  about,  came 
America  and  New  York  and  a  sort  of 
natural  turning  to  dogs  and  horses.  Things 
move  so  fast  when  one  is  busy  that  it  is 
difficult  to  say  just  when  certain  things 
occur,  but  after  years  of  working  in  oils, 
pastels,  and  crayon,  I  suddenly  found 
myself  working  on  copper  plates  doing 
drypoints  of  my  dogs. 

TO  HAVE  many  dogs  one  must  have  a 
place  in  the  country,  so  I  found  a  little 
farm  near  Bridgewater,  Conn.,  and  there 
on  Arcady  Farm  in  the  foothills  of  the 
Berkshires  I  try  to  spend  as  much  time 
as  I  can  with  my  rather  large  family  of 
dogs;  working  with  them,  playing  with 


them,  loving  them,  and  being  loved  by 
them. 

If  dogs  could  talk  I  often  wonder  just 
how  high  some  of  us  would  rate  in  canine 
esteem;  I  am  afraid  I  know  only  too  well 
how  low  some  of  us  would  fall,  for  all  too 
many  dog  owners  seem  to  take  their  dog's 
affection  so  much  for  granted  that  they 
forget  to  ask  themselves  if  they  are  doing 
their  part  in  upholding  an  undying  friend- 
ship and  in  retaining  a  loyalty  born  of 
love. 

My  dogs  mean  so  much  to  me,  and 
when  I  say  "my  dogs,"  I  do  not  mean 
mine  so  much  from  the  point  of  physical 
ownership  which  could  be  measured  in 
dollars  and  cents,  but  mine  through  love 
and  understanding  which  cannot  be  meas- 
ured and  cannot  be  bought.  I  always  seem 
to  feel  them  studying  me  even  as  I  study 
them,  and  their  various  personalities 
stand  out  so  clearly  that  they  take  on 
human  characteristics. 

PERHAPS  you  would  like  to  know  my 
large  family  personally  and  to  shake 
paws  and  pat  the  heads  of  a  few  of  them. 
Here  come  Ragsthe  Airedale  and  Peter  the 
English  field  spaniel — two  Peter  Pans  who 
play  forever.  Both  are  still  in  their  puppy- 
hood  and  from  the  way  they  tumble  about 
one  would  think  they  hadn't  a  bone  in 
their  liodies.  Rags  has  such  a  quizzical 
look  in  her  face  and  appears  as  if  she  is 
always  trying  to  understand  something, 
while  Peter's  jet  black  face  reflects  the 
solemnity  and  dignity  of  a  judge — which 
is  somewhat  belied  when  I  see  him  dis- 
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appearing  out  of  the  house  with  one  of 
my  bath  towels  in  tow. 

I  am  breeding  Scottish  terriers,  so  you 
will  find  that  they  predominate  at  Arcady 
Farm,  This  is  Piggy — the  name  was  not 
given  her  by  chance.  See  how  she  smiles 
when  she  comes  near;  1  must  admit  the 
smile  looks  more  like  a  leer,  but  she  means 
it  for  a  smile  except  when  I  am  holding 
her  and  another  dog  comes  close;  then  it 
becomes  a  most  impolite  snarl.  She  is 
quite  dignified,  not  so  easy  to  make 
friends  with,  but  a  splendid  friend  when 
you  know  her,  and  every  inch  of  her  is 
loyalty. 

This  one  is  Nora,  my  shadow.  I  got  her 
just  after  she  came  over  from  England, 
and  I  shall  never  forget  how  unhappy  and 
homesick  she  looked  when  I  first  saw  her, 
a  stranger  in  a  strange  land  looking  for 
someone  to  love.  She  must  have  known 
how  much  I  cared  for  her  right  from  the 
start,  because  ever  since  that  first  day  all 
the  big  heart  in  that  funny  little  Scotch 
body  has  belonged  to  me,  and'she  never 
leaves  me  except  on  those  occasions  when 
her  motherly  instinct  prompts  her  to  give 
necessary  attention  to  a  litter  of  puppies, 
which  she  always  presents  to  me  so 
proudly. 

She  has  the  true  heart  of  a  terrier 
and  is  gamest  of  the  game  when  hunting. 
I  do  not  believe  any  animal  could  make 
her  give  ground,  yet  with  puppies  and 
children  she  is  the  soul  of  gentleness  and 
patience. 

I  knew  I  wouldn't  have  the  chance 
to  introduce  Mickey,  for  the  Irish 
heart  of  her  has  been  almost  burst- 
ing with  jealousy  all  the  time  I've 
been  telling  you  about  the  others; 
the  muzzle  that  presses  so  in- 
sinuatingly on  your  lap  cannot  be 
longer  denied,  and  you  must  pat 
that  rough  red  coat.  Look  at  those 
brown  eyes  so  full  of  all  the  blarney 
of  the  world,  and  then  try  to  resist 
her.  She  can  beg  the  food  off  of 
your  plate  and  the  love  out  of  your 
heart  and  then  ask  for  more.  It  seems 


queer  that  so  much  love  and  jealousy 
could  live  in  one  body,  and  yet  the  jeal- 
ousy is  not  the  mean  kind,  for  Mickey 
is  always  the  lady — provided  you  don't 
tread  too  hard  on  the  tail  of  her  coat; 
as  long  as  she  gets  ht-r  share  of  attention, 
and  perhaps  a  little  bit  more,  she  is  happy. 
She's  all  Irish  and  ready  for  a  fight  or  a 
party  at  the  drop  of  a  hat,  but  I  think  of 
late  that  the  party  part  has  the  greater 
appeal,  for  thanks  to  her  coaxing  ways  so 
much  food  has  found  its  way  to  her  that 
she  is  rapidly  losing  her  waist  line. 

These  are  June  and  Patsy,  two  Scotch 
lassies  who  just  came  over  to  me  a  short 
while  ago.  June  is  quite  the  patrician  and 
frankly  admits  in  a  sweetly  condescending 
way  that  she  is  good,  while  Patsy,  who  is 
little  more  than  a  puppy  still,  lacks  that 
assertiveness  that  only  the  conquest  of  a 
few  contended-for  bones  can  bring. 

Here  are  three  adorable  Scottie  puppies. 
Big  Boy,  Heath,  and  Midget,  each  one  a 
separate  and  individual  personality,  and 
each  one  reminding  me  in  many  ways 
of  their  mother,  my  original  beloved 
Heath,  who  died  soon  after  they  were 
born.  Heredity  plays  a  strong  part  in 
dogdom,  for  one  has  the  eyes  and  piercing 
look,  another  the  voice,  and  the  other 
the  walk  of  their  aristocratic  little 
mother. 

The  class  in  deportment.  The  puppies 
are  taught  etiquette  at  a  very  early  age 


I  could  tell  vou  of  so  many  more  of  my 
dogs,  of  Eve  and  her  new  family  of  five 
sturdy  little  Scotties  who  are  just  begin- 
ning to  toddle  about  on  their  short  little 
legs;  of  Gray  Topsy,  a  dour,  sad  Scot 
who  looks  at  the  world  with  reproach  in 
her  eyes.  She  is  not  very  popular  with  the 
rest  of  my  family,  as  she  seems  so  thor- 
oughly disapproving  and  her  attitude  is 
most  funereal,  but  she  has  many  times 
proven  a  good  mother  and  has  brought  me 
some  lovely  puppies.  There  is  also  dinger, 
an  Irish  colleen,  who  with  all  of  her  quiet 
and  her  sweet  disposition  is  a  most  unre- 
lenting hunter  of  woodchucks  and  other 
wild  animals. 

Now  that  you  have  met  my  dogs  and  I 
have  told  you  something  about  them,  I 
wonder  if  I  have  been  fair  to  them  in  my 
estimate.  I  am  still  left  wondering  what 
they  would  say  about  me  if  they  could 
express  themselves,  but  I  do  think  they 
would  all  forgive  me  for  any  little  mistake 
I  may  have  made,  because  they  know  that 
I  love  them  and  we  do  have  such  fun 
together. 

They  remind  me  so  much  of  differ- 
ent people  I  have  known,  as  each  has 
such  marked  characteristics,  and  when  I 
paint  and  sketch  them  I  am  always  trying 
to  bring  out  those  individual  points  which 
make  up  the  dog's  personality.  As  I  watch 
them  at  play  and  in  repose,  I  see  the  inno- 
cent eyes  of  youth  looking  with  wonder  on 
a  new  and  strange  world;  the  leggy,  gang- 
ling, adolescent  youngster  all  out  at 
elbows  and  just  learning  right  from 
wrong;  the  debutante,  hunting  new  ex- 
periences; mature  age  with  its  wealth  of 
assurance,  experience,  and  dignity;  old 
age  where  they  seem  to  sit  and  wait 
and  sleep  in  the  sun,  and  who  knows 
but  that  they  dream  of  some  great 
dog  Valhalla  where  perhaps  they  may 
some  day  express  to  a  master  who  has 
loved  them  how  much  that  love  was 
returned.  These  are  my  dogs  and  the 
things  I  see  in  my  dogs.  Perhaps  you 
can  understand  why  I  care  for  them 
so  much. 


All  to  the  good 
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THE   ROOM   OF   THE  MONTH 


MARY    LINTON   A  C  K  E  R  M  A  N  ,  Decorator 


One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  this  room,  from 
an  architectural  point  of  viezi;  is  the  character  of  the 
plaster — the  execution  of  the  ornament.  Little  details  in 
the  furnishings,  such  as  having  the  cross-stitch  design 
on  the  chair  pads  done  in  unusually  heavy  wool  to  scale 
with  the  husky  furniture,  make  for  a  harmony  in  line 


and  form  that  is  echoed  in  the  relation  of  the  colors — 
the  old  reds,  dull  gold,  and  black  of  the  antique  screen, 
and  the  reds,  blues,  and  greens  of  the  Jacobean  linen 
curtains.  The  Copley  portrait  adds  the  finishing  touch 
to  an  ensemble  of  distinction  and  charm.  Dining  room 
in  the  J.  Du Pratt  White  residence,  Nyack,  N.  Y. 
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The  Wherefore  of  Interior  Decorating 


Mary  Linton  Ackerman,  dean  of  decorators,  gives  a  few 
practical  points  on  an  important  subject 


W! 


'HEN  Country  Life  goes  to 
see  Mary  Linton  Ackerman,  it 
doesn't  find  her  surrounded  by 
yards  of  chintz  in  a  brown-stone  front,  or 
sitting  in  the  center  of  a  permanent  furni- 
ture exhibit  on  a  fashionable  side  street. 
It  finds  her  strictly  in  the  cool  blue-printed 
atmosphere  of  architecture 
m  a  room  adjoining  the 
oflfices  of  her  distinguished 
husband,  Frederick  Acker- 
man, sky-high  in  an  office 
building. 

Outside  there's  a  whack- 
ing big  view  of  New  York 
from  the  windows;  inside 
there's  little  except  a  few 
superlatively  good  and 
rather  grave  pieces  of  fur- 
niture, a  miraculously  clean 
desk,  and  Mrs.  Ackerman 
herself.  Here  is  where  she 
comes  to  think — and  her 
name  isn't  even  in  the 
telephone  book  at  this 
address. 

Mrs.  Ackerman  has  been  thinking  for 
a  good  many  years,  and  her  thoughts 
come  out  with  clean-cut  edges.  The  same 
architectural  quality  that  one  finds  in 
her  work  as  a  decorator  is  evident  in  the 
kind  of  thoughts  she  has  and  the  way  in 
which  she  expresses  them — snap — snap — 
none  of  your  vague  generalizations.  They 
wouldn't  go  with  the  straightforward 
handshake,  the  steady  and  rather  humor- 
ous eyes,  the  workmanlike  manner,  the 
trim  tailored  suit  where  a  wrinkle  would 
be  profanation. 

Characteristically,  it  is  very  hard  to 
make  Mrs.  Ackerman  talk  about  her  own 
work.  Once  you  get  her  on  the  subject  of 
decoration  as  a  whole,  she  cheerfully  gives 
you  an  hour  of  her  precious  thinking  time. 
She  has  watched  the  profession  for  thirty 
years,  from  the  time  when  she  had  to 
dynamite  her  way  inch  by  inch  in  order 
to  learn  anything  at  all,  let  alone  practice 
it.  She  feels  that  to-day  decorating  is 
passing  through  a  transition  stage.  First 
there  were  no  decorators  and  no  demand 
for  them.  Now  any  woman  who  likes  to 
hang  curtains,  any  man  who  has  a  knack 
for  buying  and  selling  furniture  has  the 
right  to  the  label;  and  they  all  seem  to 
find  clients.  Imagine  other  professions 
with  such  elastic  qualification  standards! 

Will  the  time  ever  come  when  study  for 
a  definite  period  in  a  recognized  school 
and  practical  work  under  a  recognized 
decorator  will  have  to  precede  the  hiring 
of  a  shop  and  the  hanging  out  ot  a  sign.? 
Will  the  time  ever  come  when  decorating, 
like  the  other  professions,  will  be  on  a  fee 
basis  pure  and  simple — when  the  decora- 


Mary  Linton  Ackerma 


by  BETTY  THORNLEY 

tor  won't  have  to  make  his  profits  as  a 
middleman,  any  more  than  the  doctor 
does  on  pills  and  potions. Mrs.  Ackerman 
believes  that  time  will  come  and  at  no 
distant  date.  But  first  the  public  must  be 
educated  to  think  of  decorating  not  in 
terms  of  so  many  yards  of  material  and 
so  many  cubic  feet  of  fur- 
niture, but  rather  in  terms 
of  esthetics,  technology, 
craftsmanship,  and  the 
genius  to  combine  them 
all  into  a  home  in  which 
life  will  be  as  gracious  and 
enjoyable  an  affair  as  the 
temperaments  of  the 
family  warrant. 

But  this  is  sheer  proph- 
ecy— a  matter  of  Mrs. 
Ackerman's  hope.  Turning 
the  other  way  and  looking 
backward  into  the  begin- 
nings of  decorating  his- 
tory, one  sees  a  very 
different  picture.  New 
York  wasn't  the  great 
sprawling  thing  it  is  to-day,  but  a  nice 
little  compact  conservative  city  that 
hadn't  even  imagined  a  skyscraper  let 
alone  zoning  laws,  that  hadn't  the  faint- 
est idea  that  ladies  and  gentlemen  could 
ever  go  abroad  to  buy  furniture  with 
the  idea  of  selling  it  again.  Gentle- 
men made  the  Grand  Tour  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one  and  came  home  with  paint- 
ings. Ladies  visited  Paris  discreetly  and 
wore  their  French  clothes  for  seasons 
to  come.  After  the  trip,  they  were  in 
honor  bound  to  settle  down  around 
Washington  Square,  married  or  single, 
and  spend  their  lives  being  guided  and 
ministered  unto  by  the  available  males 
of  the  family.  .  .  .  A  pleasant  life,  for  those 
who  liked  it  cut  according  to  pattern. 

iACK  in  those  days,  though  not  in 
New  York,  there  was  a  strange  little 
girl  who  gave  her  mentors  trouble  from  the 
very  beginning,  because  she  refused  to  fit 
decorously  into  the  accepted  plan.  For 
example,  she  couldn't  or  she  wouldn't 
learn  to  sew — simply  unorthodox  right 
from  the  start.  Then,  too,  she  persisted  in 
running  away — not  far,  to  be  sure,  but 
continually.  She  didn't  run  for  the  sake 
of  running,  however;  there  was  a  method 
by  which  she  could  always  be  located. 
All  one  had  to  do  was  to  make  the  rounds 
of  the  neighborhood  and  find  a  house 
that  was  being  built.  Here  she  was,  very 
quiet,  asking  few  questions  but  looking 
with  all  her  eyes,  absorbed  in  the  processes 
of  construction.  Not  a  brick  went  in,  not  a 
window  grew  up  and  was  glazed  that  she 
couldn't  have  told  you  all  about.  She'd 


pick  a  vantage  point,  sit  down,  and  stay 
for  hours. 

Why  did  she  have  to  concern  herself 
with  lengths  of  timber  under  the  sky  in- 
stead of  lengths  of  linen  under  the 
parental  roof.''  Business  of  mother  de- 
spairing, but,  thank  heaven,  father  ap- 
proved. By  and  by  the  expeditions  were 
conducted  under  his  ciceronage,  and  the 
little  girl  learned  more.  If  she  had  been  a 
boy  they  would  have  said  she  was  cut  out 
for  an  architect,  though  even  architecture 
was  comparatively  new  in  this  country  as 
a  profession. 

IN  1898  she  came  to  New  York.  She 
wasn't  very  clear  as  to  just  what  she 
wanted  to  learn;  the  fact  of  the  matter 
was,  she  wanted  to  learn  everything  that 
had  to  do  with  a  house — a  large  order 
even  for  a  man.  To  be  sure,  there  had 
been,  there  still  were,  two  women  who 
had  blazed  the  way  for  her.  One  of  them 
was  Edith  Sheridan,  now  retired  to  Italy. 
The  other  was  Alice  Neale  of  Chicaeo,  the 
first  woman  ever  to  be  taken  into  Lewis 
Day's  design  class  in  London.  There  was 
Mary  Tillinghast,  too,  whom  people  con- 
sidered important  more  for  her  painted 
glass  than  for  her  slightly  plebeian  interest 
in  houses.  Of  decorating  as  a  profession, 
however,  there  were  still  no  signs,  much 
less  any  schools  in  which  to  learn  it. 

But  the  days  of  the  pioneers  were  too 
lately  gone  for  their  spirit  to  have  evapor- 
ated. The  girl  who  had  to  know  found  a 
man  who  was  willing  to  see  the  compul- 
sion of  such  a  viewpoint  and  give  it  the 
benefit  of  his  criticism,  Arthur  W.  Dow 
had  organized  a  course  in  composition  at 
Pratt  Institute  in  Brooklyn.  To  him  came 
nine  students,  more  intensely  in  earnest 
than  the  rest,  students  who  knew  what 
they  wanted  and  would  work  around  the 
clock  to  get  it.  For  them  he  made  a  special 
class  that  followed  him  about  for  the  kind 
of  personal  instruction  and  criticism  they 
couldn't  get  officially,  and  all  went  merrily 
for  a  while.  But  even  this  didn't  get  to  the 
root  of  the  matter — at  least  not  the  root 
that  the  deepest  digger  of  theni  all 
wanted  to  unearth.  It  was  too  much  on 
paper.  One  should  touch  the  actual  things 
that  went  to  the  completing  of  a  house — 
the  furniture,  the  ironwork.  One  should 
learn  how  they  were  put  together.  To-day, 
this  sounds  like  a  fairly  simple  problem. 
But  thirty  years  ago,  if  you  can  believe  it, 
there  was  no  good  furniture  in  America 
outside  of  private  houses !  The  w^hole 
decorative  wing  of  the  Metropolitan  still 
slumbered  in  somebody's  brain. 

So  out  of  New  York  went  the  girl  who 
had  to  know,  away  to  Ipswich  where  there 
lived  an  undertaker  by  the  name  of 
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Philip  Clarke  who  was  known  around  the 
countryside  as  a  painstaking  and  intelli- 
gent restorer  of  old  furniture.  Like  Arthur 
Dow,  he  had  sympathy  for  the  young  idea 
that  must  shoot  or  die,  so  he  acceded  to 
the  strange  girl's  request  to  be  taken  into 
his  shop.  For  two  summers  she  kept 
cabinetmakers'  hours,  wore  a  seersucker 
coat,  a  fore-and-aft  cap,  and  was  perfectly, 
ridiculously  happy.  Indeed  she  feels 
to-day  that  she  was  never  more  alive  than 
when  she  sprang  out  of  bed  in  the  morn- 
ing, ktiowing  that  she  was  going  to  take 
sometiiing  to  pieces  and  put  it  together 
again  before  night.  If  only  she  could  have 
gone  on  and  learned  ironwork  in  the  next 
two  summers  America  would  have  been 
heaven  to  her.  but.  alas,  there  were  no 
genial  Philip  Clarkes  among  the  metal 
workers,  so  to  this  day  she  has  more 
feeling  for  wood  than  she  has  for  those 
cold,  sleek  malleable  things  whose  artific- 
ers proved  so  inhospitable  to  her  desire  to 
learn. 

AFTER  this,  one  doesn't  wonder  that 
k.  when  Mary  Ackerman  was  called 
upon  in  1918-19  to  give  lectures  twice  a 
week  at  Columbia  she  determined  to  turn 
her  classroom  into  the  nearest  thing  to 
a  workshop  that  could  be  tolerated  in- 
side those  academic  portals.  The  course 
should  come  alive — full  size — if  she  could 
manage  it. 

So  she  brought  in  practical  people,  and 
everything  that  was  talked  about  was  laid 
out  to  scale  right  there.  Next  day,  like 
as  not,  she'd  take  the  class  in  hand  and 
lead  them  out  to  look  at  houses  and 
apartments  in  industrial  developments, 
for  all  exclusively  indoor  students  are  in 
danger  of  getting  ideas  that  are  either  im- 
practical or  too  grand  to  be  of  use  in 
everyday  life  and  for  everyday  people. 
The  decorating  school  of  the  future,  Mrs. 
Ackerman  believes,  will  be  a  huge  labor- 
atory— everything  there  under  the  fingers, 
everything  real,  three-dimensional,  full 
size,  everything  to  be  considered  from  the 
initial  stages  of  its  construction  straight 
through  to  its  final  placing  with  the  rest 
of  the  things  that  make  up  the  picture. 
And  who  can't  think  of  absurd  mistakes 
that  could  never  have  been  made  by  dec- 
orators trained  so  rigorously  in  the  fun- 
damentals before  they  were  permitted  to 
try  the  brittle  wings  of  their  imagin- 
ations 

Of  course  such  a  school  wouldn't  dis- 
pense with  historical  subjects.  An  ac- 
quaintance with  the  conditions  that  pro- 
duced the  furniture,  the  decoration  of 
any  period,  is  necessary  for  purposes  of 
appraisement.  One  sees  the  characteristic 
forms  of  the  Louis  periods,  and  only  the 
social  background  against  which  they 
were  placed  explains  them  at  all.  One  sees 
the  present  work  of  the  Scandinavians — 
brilliant  in  color,  free  in  line,  with  a  broad 
sense  of  humor  in  its  details — but  unless 
one  knows  the  climate,  the  life,  the  history, 
the  industrial  situation  in  which  artist, 
worker,  and  capitalist  combine  to  give 
each  his  maximum  opportunity,  one  never 


understands  the  result.  What  people  do, 
how  they  live,  the  way  in  which  they 
think — these  things  produce  their  decor- 
ation. No  school  of  the  future  would  make 
the  mistake  of  sinking  this  theoretical  side 
of  the  young  decorator's  education  by 
turning  itself  into  a  workshop  pure  and 
simple.  The  head  must  be  educated  as 
well  as  the  hand. 

Nor  would  the  school  as  Mrs.  Ackerman 
sees  it  neglect  the  business  side.  The 
stress,  however,  would  be  placed  on  know- 
ing values  rather  than  prices — what  con- 
stitutes value,  where  to  find  value.  A 
good  decorator  to-day  can  and  does  save 
her  client  money,  but  the  best  decorators, 
Mrs.  Ackerman  thinks,  are  those  who  urge 
their  clients  to  spend  all  they  can  aflFord 
on  good  things,  rather  than  to  search,  or 
have  their  decorators  search,  for  bargains 
to  be  gloated  over  mainly  on  a  price  basis. 

ADDED  to  these  things  learned  directly 
XA.  in  the  school,  it  will  always  be  desir- 
able that  the  would-be  decorator  should 
know  as  much  about  architecture  as  possi- 
ble in  order  that  she  may  plan  to  work  not 
after  the  architect  but  rather  with  him. 
This,  at  the  present  time,  is  not  always 
permitted,  architects  and  decorators  being 
what  they  are,  but  it  is  certainly  a  con- 
summation devoutly  to  be  wished  for, 
and  one  that  will  come  only  when  the 
decorator's  education  is  more  solidly 
based  than  it  is  to-day. 

It  will  always  be  desirable,  too,  that 
the  student  should  know  about  the  great 
collections  and  follow  the  auction  events 
of  a  season  in  which  the  public  is  given 
an  opportunity  to  pick  up  those  rare 
pieces  released  so  infrequently.  For  the 
rest  of  the  furniture,  Mrs.  Ackerman  be- 
lieves, the  decorator  of  the  future  will 
look  more  and  more  to  the  work  of  native 
craftsmen,  not  only  because  worth-while 
antiques  bring  such  fabulous  prices,  but 
also  because  American  craftsmen  and 
their  employers  are  bringing  our  own 
furniture  to  so  much  higher  a  state  of 
beauty  and  rightness. 

1AST  of  all,  there  is  the  human  nature 
>  side  of  decorating,  the  thing  that  can 
never  be  overlooked,  no  matter  how  much 
the  rising  generation  of  decorators  is 
taught,  the  thing  that  has  been  the  basis 
of  success  for  so  many  of  the  present 
decorators,  well  or  ill-schooled.  All  dec- 
orators, who  continue  to  have  houses  to 
do,  learn  how  to  deal  with  clients  as  well 
as  how  to  group  furniture.  But  the 
method  varies  enormously.  Some  of  them 
override  the  poor  dears,  so  that  they  live 
forever  in  the  middle  of  a  stage  set  in 
which  they  don't  belong — a  lovely  stage 
set,  but  an  unhappy  company  whose 
lines  have  a  ring  of  falseness.  Other  dec- 
orators give  the  public  just  what  it 
wants,  thus  constituting  themselves  little 
more  than  purchasing  agents.  Mrs.  Acker- 
man believes  in  a  middle  course. 

"First,  I  have  to  find  out  what  you 
personally  want,"  she  said,  looking  at 
Country  Life's  representative  as  though 


the  busy  little  scribbler  were  an  important 
client  in  the  flesh,  checkbook  and  all; 
"then  I  have  to  use  what  knowledge  I 
possess  to  interpret  your  wishes  in  terms 
that  will  give  us  both  satisfaction." 
Which  the  scribbler  takes  down  word  for 
word,  for  how  could  anyone  put  it  better 
than  that.? 

Sometimes  this  matter  of  interpreting 
the  wish  is  a  long  time  in  being  worked 
out,  because  the  client  has  ideas  of  his 
own,  based  on  prejudice  rather  than  on 
reason.  Mrs.  Ackerman  likes  to  sit  down 
and  argue  such  points  till  everything  is 
clear  on  both  sides. 

"Let  us  say  we've  decided  on  oak," 
she  said,  "but  you  want  to  combine  it 
with  chintz.  I  tell  you  that  oak  is  husky, 
sturdy,  resistant.  We  must  have  textures 
suitable  to  it.  If  you're  sure  you  want 
chintz,  then  you  don't  want  oak.  We'll 
change  the  whole  room — make  it  lighter, 
gayer.  Will  that  suit  you.?  .  .  .  No.  You 
come  back  to  oak.  And  we  begin  to  think 
in  terms  of  wool  damask  for  dignity  or  a 
heavy  hand-blocked  linen  that  will  give 
you  a  good  deal  of  the  gayety  of  chintz 
without  its  feminine  quality." 

The  result  of  such  collaboration  is  a 
house  that  looks  like  the  client,  just  as 
a  good  portrait  would,  even  though  those 
who  are  familiar  with  the  technique  of 
various  artists  mightn't  need  a  signature 
along  the  baseboard  to  guess  that  it  was 
by  Mary  Ackerman.  No  two  of  Mrs. 
Ackerman's  houses  are  alike,  just  as  no 
two  faces  are  alike,  but  a  study  of  them 
all  would  result  in  finding  the  same  gen- 
uineness, the  same  well-bred  forthright 
(]uality,  the  same  fitness  to  purpose  run- 
ning through  the  entire  series. 

BUT  aside  from  learning  the  profession 
herself,  working  in  it  tor  many  years 
and  giving  thought  to  the  training  of  pres- 
ent and  future  decorators,  Mrs.  Ackerman 
has  another  achievement  to  her  credit, 
for  the  Decorators'  Club  is  her  own 
idea,  and  she  was  its  president  twelve 
times  running. 

In  1916,  sixty-six  invitations  were  sent 
out  for  the  Club's  initial  meeting.  Each 
of  these  went  to  a  woman  who  had  had  at 
least  two  years  of  study,  with  five  addi- 
tional years'  practical  experience  in  the 
office  of  a  recognized  decorator,  this  to  be 
cut,  for  junior  membership  requirements, 
to  two  years.  Forty-four  acceptances  to 
this  invitation  were  received,  and  the 
Club  was  born. 

Even  to-day  a  comparatively  small 
percentage  of  those  at  work  are  eligible 
under  the  rules.  .  .  .  And  so  we  come 
round  to  where  we  started.  More  training 
for  decorators,  says  Mrs.  Ackerman. 
Which  will  produce  not  more  decorators, 
after  the  present  leap-and-bounding  pro- 
gress of  the  growth  of  decorating  con- 
sidered as  a  business,  but  rather  better 
decorators  and  a  public  better  satisfied 
with  what  it  gets  from  the  truly  awesome 
amount  of  money  that  it  spends  on  creat- 
ing a  background  for  its  increasingly 
critical  self. 
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The  wild  mountain  country  of  snozv  and  glaciers 
known  as  the  Austrian  Tirol  is  the  heaven  of  skiers 


Ski  Heil! 

Being  a  diary  of  a  skiing  trip  in  the  A  ustrian  Tirol 
by   ALICE    DAMROSCH.  PENNINGTON 


February  21:  Innsbriick,  Austria. 

When  I  took  the  train  from  Paris  two 
days  ago,  it  seemed  like  a  very  foolish 
expedition  to  have  come  so  far  and  to  be 
going  even  farther  just  for  a  few  weeks' 
skiing.  I  kept  remembering  my  friends 
saying,  "If  you  want  to  learn  to  ski,  why 
not  go  to  Lake  Placid  or  Canada — why 
Austria?"  It  was  difficult  to  explain  that 
the  Austrian  Tirol,  that  wild  mountain 
country  of  snow  and  glaciers,  is  the 
heaven  of  skiers,  and  that  the  Adelberg 
School  of  Skiing,  invented  by  Colonel 
Bilgeri  for  the  Austrian  soldiers  during 
the  War,  is  becoming  the  basis  of  all  skiing 
technique  the  world  over.  The  English 
and  the  Dutch  flock  to  the  Tirol,  and  it's 
fun  to  go  to  a  place  before  all  the  Ameri- 
cans find  it  out  and  make  it  famous. 

February  22:  St.  Anton  on  Arlberg. 

St.  Anton,  the  famous  skiing  center  of 
all  Austria,  is  really  just  a  little  village 
with  every  hotel  and  cottage  full  of  skiers. 
It  is  hard  to  say  why  it  is  so  famous; 
perhaps  because  it's  quite  high,  and  St. 
Christolph  above  the  Arlberg  is  only  an 
hour  and  a  half  away  and  always  deep 
in  snow;  perhaps  because  it  is  right  on  the 
main  line  to  Vienna  and  very  easy  to  get 
to;  and  perhaps,  more  important  than  all, 
because  it  is  dominated  by  the  spirit  of 
Hannes  Schneider,  one  of  the  most 
famous  skiing  teachers  in  all  the  world.  I 
saw  him  for  the  first  time  at  the  Hotel  Post, 
with  his  hawk-like  Indian  face  burned 
deep  brown,  with  a  bright  red  flannel 
shirt  and  long  black  trousers  on  his  lean, 
graceful  figure.  He  has  four  or  five  teach- 
ers under  him  and  a  couple  of  hundred 
pupils.  He  visits  each  class  for  a  few- 
minutes  every  day,  and  no  one  is  pro- 
moted without  his  consent.  Hannes 
Schneider's  word  is  law.  St.  Anton  is 
crowded  and  it  is  dark;  the  sun  even  now 


in  February  does  not  come  over  the 
mountain  ridge  till  well  after  eleven, 
and  the  snow  has  melted  and  refrozen 
into  icy  slopes,  but  it  is  a  world  of  skiers 
bound  together  by  a  common  purpose — 
skiing — and  to  me  about  the  most 
thrilling  place  in  Europe. 

After  lunch  we  started  up  the  steep 
western  slopes.  The  sides  of  the  moun- 
tains shoot  down  so  steeply  into  St. 
Anton  that  it  was  only  after  we  had 
zigzagged  up  quite  a  way  that  I  saw  how 
the  country  breaks  back  into  lovel}^ 
fields  and  hills  of  every  kind.  We  put  on 
our  skis. 

The  beauty  is  so  intense  it  almost  hurts. 
The  pine  trees  have  such  grand  dagger 
shapes  and  everything  is  so  clear  and 
dazzling.  I  had  to  wear  yellow  glasses  till 
well  after  four  o'clock.  All  around  were 
ski  laufers.  On  the  next  hill,  the  class  of 
beginners'  were  practicing  their  neat 
curves — stem  bogen,  they  are  called.  Two 
hours  was  enough  for  one  the  first  day. 
My  back  ached,  and  the  muscles  in  my 
arms  and  legs  as  well. 

February  2^: 

St.  Christolph,  on  top  of  the  Arlberg,  is 
buried  deep  in  snow,  and  the  way  up  is 
incredibly  beautiful.  Is  there  a  mountain 
in  the  world  more  fiercely  lovely  than  the 
Patteriol.?  Skiers,  skiers,  all  the  way, 
little  sleds  careening  down  the  road  past 
us.  One  terrible  avalanche  had  swept 
down  over  the  road,  but  of  course  a  way 
had  been  cut  through  it.  Apparently  a 
week  ago  there  were  two  heart-breaking 
days  of  rain  that  went  as  high  as  3,000 
meters,  and  all  the  mountain  sides  of 
Switzerland,  Voradelberg,  and  Tirol  ran 
down  in  devastating  avalanches,  great 
tumbled  masses  of  snow  that  are  twisted 
and  frozen  in  strange  shapes,  and  very 
hard  to  get  through.  An  avalanche  is  a 


terrible  sight  until  new  snow  falls  and 
blunts  its  distorted  edges.  Every  one  is 
longing  for  more  snow. 

February  24:  St.  Anton. 

Yesterday  was  really  grand.  At  eight 
o'clock  we  had  our  skis  over  our  shoulders 
and  were  on  the  St.  Christolph  road,  all 
cold  and  gloomy  below  where  we  were, 
but  the  sun  racing  down  the  slopes  to 
meet  us.  So  incredibly  beautiful!  It's  a 
good  hour  and  a  half  climb  on  foot  from 
St.  Anton's  1,200  meters  to  St.  Chris- 
tolph's  1,800.  We  were  almost  the  first  of 
the  army  of  skiers,  and  we  kept  seemg  them 
down  the  curves  of  the  mountains.  At 
St.  Christolph  I  began  really  working  at 
last.  The  snow  was  hard  and  had  not 
softened  in  the  sun,  and  I  was  thrown 
over  and  over  again.  Leaving  St.  Chris- 
tolph and  going  down  the  other  side 
of  the  pass  to  Steuben  was  a  terrible 
jaunt. 

The  road  had  avalanches  over  it  at 
least  half  the  way,  and  it  was  despairing 
work  trying  to  ski  on  the  packed  uneven 
avalanche  snow  with  a  sheer  drop  down 
the  mountain  on  one  side.  I  could  not 
stem  in  such  hard  snow,  and  fell  over  and 
over  again.  Finally  1  skied  down  the 
mountainside  into  the  valley,  striking 
off  from  the  road  on  a  long  slant,  in  a 
gingerly,  effective  way.  The  rest  of  the 
way  to  Steuben  was  pretty  rough.  I 
made  terrible  falls  in  the  icy  ridges  of  the 
road  and  was  glad  to  rest  my  aching  self 
for  half  an  hour  at  the  gasthof.  Steuben 
really  has  lots  of  charm. 

Then  a  dear  little  road  with  soft  snow 
slid  into  Langen,  nice  for  beginners  be- 
cause so  gentle,  but  just  one  mass  of 
sleighs  and  skiers — a  very  pretty  sight. 
At  Langen  the  train  dipped  us  in  no  time 
into  the  St.  Christolph  tunnel  and  back 
to  St.  Anton. 


February  26:  St.  Anton. 

I'm  glad  to  be  back.  Terrific  two  days! 
We  started  day  before  yesterday  for  the 
Ulmer  hutte.  It  lies  high  in  the  mountains 
over  Christolph.  From  St.  Anton  we  went 
a  back  way  through  a  steep  valley  filled 
with  the  biggest  avalanche  I've  ever  seen. 
They  said  it  was  forty  meters  deep.  We 
all  slipped  and  slid  and  fell  over  and  into 
it,  and  there  was  that  terrible  moment 
when  we  thought  we  were  nearly  there, 
and  then  discovered  the  hut  still  way 
above  us.  We  could  hear  high  up  the 
voices  of  the  people  sitting  out  in  the 
sunshine.  When  we  finally  panted  in,  I 
drank  four  cups  of  tea  with  lemon  before 
I  could  touch  a  bite.  Delicious  to  sit  down 
wearily  on  the  little  veranda  in  the  sun, 
St.  Christolph  far  below,  the  way  to 
Steuben  and  Zurz  on  the  right,  and  be- 
hind a  great  jagged  comb  of  rock  and 
snow,  leading  up  to  the  Valluga.  Sohm 
said  we  had  taken  two  hours  longer 
coming  up  than  we  should  have. 


A  boy  shot  down  the  mountainside  on 
his  skis  and  made  some  beautiful  back- 
turning  jumps  over  snow  precipices.  He 
was  an  exceptionally  daring  skier.  We 
peered  down  at  him  like  featherless 
robins  on  the  edge  of  a  nest — I'm  afraid 
I  haven't  even  a  tail  feather! 

The  next  morning  we  climbed  the  Val- 
luga. I  think  it  was  really  silly  of  me  to 
have  attempted  it  in  such  icy  snow  only 
my  third  day  on  skis.  It  took  me  about 
two  slippery  hours  to  the  Joch  where 
we  took  oflF our  skis  before  the  rock  climb. 
It  went  off  sheer  on  both  sides  with  a 
view  down  to  nowhere.  We  got  up  all 
right,  although  ski  boots  without  nails 
are  bad  for  climbing.  The  top  of  the 
Valluga  is  small.  Two  other  parties  ap- 
peared, one  with  a  phonograph  which  a 
knockabout  Innsbriicker  had  lightly  car- 
ried up  because  he  thought  it  would  be  nice 
to  play  tangoes  2,850  meters  high !  The  mu- 
sic sounded  very  defiant  in  a  ring  of  hun- 
dreds of  jagged  snow  peaks  and  glaciers. 
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It  was  rather  wonderful  to  get  down  to 
snow  again,  but  I  found  when  we  put  on 
our  skis  that  my  knees  were  trembling, 
and  all  the  way  back  to  St.  Anton  I  fell 
over  and  over  again,  and  I  know  I  never 
skied  worse.  Everyone  was  ashamed  of 
me;  I  could  not  make  curves  over  the  icy 
snow,  and  we  had  to  get  down  1,500  me- 
ters somehow  (4,700  feet).  I  thought  I 
should  die.  Terrible  slopes  with  nothing 
to  do  but  slant  down  them,  kick  turn, 
and  slant  back.  Once  I  lost  a  ski  and  by 
some  miracle  it  turned  and  stopped.  It 
might  have  gone  on  to  kingdom  come — 
I  almost  wished  it  had !  We  were  all  pretty 
dead  beat.  On  the  last  icy  hillsides  after 
the  sunset,  we  all  had  to  take  off  our  skis 
and  struggle  down  with  them  on  our 
shoulders.  I  was  completely  discouraged 
about  my  skiing,  but  felt  better  after  a 
hot  bath  at  the  Post  and  dinner. 

Feoruary  2g:  Gargellen-Voralberg,  Hotel 
Madrisa. 

This  is  a  grand  place,  but  getting  here 
is  a  tour  de  force.  First  the  express  from 
Anton  to  Bludenz;  then  a  toy  train  wound 
us  up  from  Bludenz  to  Schruns  through 
a  little  valley  with  a  trout  stream  and 
blossoms,  where  spring  really  had  arrived. 
At  Schruns  we  changed  again  to  a  post 
automobile,  reluctantly  abandoning  all 
our  baggage  in  a  forlorn  pyramid  on  the 
station  platform  because  there  was  no 
room  for  it  in  the  car;  then  to  a  sleigh,  and 
finally  proceeded  on  foot. 

There  is  something  rather  like  a  fairy 
tale  about  going  into  a  new  country  for 
the  first  time  all  alone.  The  snow  became 
deeper  and  deeper  up  through  enor- 
mous pine  forests  beside  a  rushing  glacier 
stream.  It  was  very  lonely — only  one  man 
passed  me,  hauling  wood. 

"Gruss  Gott!" 

"Ileil!" 

and  then  up  over  a  little  bridge  and  into 
another  forest. 

The  Hotel  Madrisa  with  a  few  houses 
and  one  little  church  stands  all  alone  in  a 
high  sweet  valley,  and  there  is  literally 
nothing  else,  not  a  shop,  not  another 
hotel,  not  even  a  gasthof.  The  farmers 
come  into  the  hotel  for  their  drinks, 
which  makes  it  all  very  pleasant. 

We  hired  a /rag/rtocarry  all  the  lunches, 
thermos  bottles  of  tea,  and  extra  wind 
jackets  when  we  started  from  the  hotel 
in  the  cold,  cold  morning,  with  long  seal- 
skins fastened  to  our  skis  to  keep  them 
from  slipping.  First  we  climbed  straight 
up  the  valley  through  a  hard  avalanche, 
then  over  an  enormous  buckle  to  a 
marvelous  ski  terrain,  terrific  slopes  at 
any  angle,  with  all  sorts  of  little  slopes 
and  mounds  to  christel  against.  The 
wind  was  bitter  but  climbing  was  easy, 
even  through  a  long  second  avalanche. 
I  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  mountain 
fever  to  do  well.  Sohm  laid  me  a  splendid 
course,  and  I  found  myself  on  the  heels 
of  his  skis  with  hardly  a  spill.  Over  the 
avalanche  was  exciting  practice.  We  zig- 
zagged back  and  forth;  the  snow  was 
cruel,  packed  hard  as  ice,  and  terribly 
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broken — our  feet  were  often  on  levels  of 
two  and  a  half  feet  difference.  The  whole 
secret  of  skiing  is,  when  you  feel  trouble 
coming,  not  to  follow  your  instinct  to 
rear  away  from  the  snow,  but  to  train 
yourself  to  get  lower  and  lower  to  meet 
it,  practically  to  sit  in  the  snow  every 
time  there  is  a  bad  bump.  Going  suddenly 
from  powdery  snow  into  hard  rigid  snow 
was  also  splendid  practice.  1  realized  for 
literally  the  first  time  that  I  wasn't  at  all 
frightened,  that  I  did  not  want  to  pull 
away,  but  tried  to  meet  everything  head 
on. 

Back  at  the  Gargellen  Alan,  the  poor 
trciger  caught  up  with  more  tea  and  food. 
He  had  very  pitiful  skis  tied  with  bits  of 
string  and  wire.  He  told  us  how  the 
month  before,  while  hauling  wood,  he 
had  been  buried  six  meters  deep  under  an 
avalanche.  He  could  breathe  because  he 
was  caught  between  two  pieces  of  wood, 
but  the  snow  pinned  him  so  tightly  that 
he  could  not  reach  his  pocket,  where  he 
had  a  flask  of  schnapps.  The  avalanche 
fell  on  him  at  six-thirty  in  the  morning 
and  his  friends,  by  some  miracle,  managed 
to  dig  him  out  by  three  in  the  afternoon. 
I  asked  him  if  they  had  carried  him  down 
to  a  doctor.  "Oh,  no,"  he  said,  "it  was 
only  three  o'clock  so  I  went  on  hauling 
wood." 

March  2:  Gargellen,  afternoon. 

We  started  to-day  in  an  icy  wind,  the 
bane  of  all  skiers,  but  later  in  melting  hot 
sun  up  through  a  frightfully  steep  forest 
of  red  pine  making  bright  blue  shadows 
down  the  snow.  There  were  tracks  of 
foxes  and  deer,  and  we  startled  a  sort  of 
blue  grouse.  We  rested  a  few  moments 
at  the  tree  Ime,  then  another  good  back- 
breaking  climb  to  the  top  of  the  Schaafs- 
berg,  but  not  hard  at  all.  The  wind  died 
down  for  a  happy  twenty  minutes  while 
we  ate  our  brown  bread  and  burning  hot 
tea  with  cognac,  also  chocolate  and  an 
orange. 

The  wind  had  ruined  the  snow  for  the 
run  back,  but  I  really  didn't  mind  as  I'm 
learning  all  the  time.  The  snow  was  bad, 
first  an  icy  fast  patch,  then  a  streak  that 
suddenly  slowed  one  up.  At  the  end  when 
I  began  to  get  tired  there  was  another 
ancient  avalanche,  very  steep.  Ski — kick 
turn,  ski — kick  turn,  and  finally  my 
morale  began  to  go.  The  last  twenty 
minutes,  of  course  the  steepest,  I  kept  fall- 
ing at  the  end  of  each  little  run.  It  was 
pretty  nice  to  stumble  bruised  and  frozen 
into  the  little  hut  at  the  bottom,  and  to 
find  it  bewirtschaftet  with  a  fire  going  and 
a  cup  of  scalding  hot  tea  waiting,  with 
the  remains  of  the  cognac. 

March  4:  Gargellen. 

It  was  a  day  when  all  Gargellen  was  so 
beautiful  that  it  almost  hurt  to  be  alive. 
Spring  came  rushing  up  the  valley  from 
Monteformerhiisle  and  winter  slid  down 
the  mountain  from  the  Madrisa-spitze 
with  a  few  snowflakes.  The  sun  was 
deliciously  hot.  We  skied  all  afternoon 
without  hats  or  coats.  Did  I  once  make 


a  resolve  to  wear  a  hat  and  not  sunburn? 
It  is  hopeless — I  have  been  hatiess  and 
capless  for  days. 

March  5.-  Gargellen. 

Two  more  days  swept  away,  and  such 
wonderful  tours!  Yesterday  was  really 
our  best  one  so  far.  At  8:30  we  were  all 
ofi^  for  the  Wintherthal  with  the  deter- 
mined swing  of  those  who  know  they  have 
a  long  climb  ahead.  Our  faithful  trdgerwus 
with  us  carrying  ten  lunches  and  three 
thermos  bottles  of  tea.  We  must  have 
crossed  seven  avalanches,  but  none  of 
them  very  difficult. 

Finally  we  stripped  the  skins  off  our  skis 
and  started  back.  One  glorious  sweep 
after  another  over  the  niulden.  I  never 
dreamed  of  such  sport.  We  kept  high 
over  the  avalanches  in  long  thrilling 
runs  so  fast  that  the  tears  ran  out  of  my 
eyes.  Such  fun,  such  fun!  There  is  some- 
thing about  a  five-hour  climb  on  skis  and 
a  long  run  that  is  soul-satisfying  like 
nothing  else  in  the  world.  We  were  all 
proud  and  happy. 

The  indefatigable  Herr  Sohm  spent  the 
entire  day  taking  us  each  in  turn  for 
practice.  I  had  my  first  hard  work  on 
Christianias,  and  I  realize  now  that  ski- 
ing means  nothing  unless  one  has  that 
sense  of  the  snow  slippmg  under  one 
in  a  beautiful  wrench.  Of  course  the  falls 
are  terrible,  because  at  first  with  any 
tempo  at  all  the  skis  cross  behind.  I  took 
some  awful  tumbles,  but  in  the  afternoon, 
reward.  A  little  snow  storm  blew  down  the 
mountains,  and  I  climbed  eleven  times  to 
a  really  awfully  high  slope  way  back  at  the 
hotel.  My  skis  had  just  been  waxed,  and  I 
could  make  four  stem  christels  to  the  right 
and  three  stem  bogens  to  the  left.  I 
couldn't  christel  on  the  left  side  but  it  was 
such  fun  swinging  down  the  other  side. 
Every  skier  in  Gargellen  was  somewhere 


A  breathing  spell  between  long, 
gloriously  breath-taking  swoops 


on  the  slope,  so  the  ones  that  went  high 
up  had  to  pick  a  neat  track. 

I  took  one  terrible  tumble  down  a  slope 
that  slid  me  right  through  the  Gargellen 
ladies  beginners  class.  I  shot  through  on 
my  back  like  a  bullet,  simply  terrifying 
the    ladies,    and    infuriating    their  fat 
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teacher.  1  don't  blame  him.  The  eleventh 
time  I  climbed  up  it  had  grown  quite  dark, 
with  the  Madrisa-spitze  looming  out  of 
the  clouds  as  though  the  weather  might 
be  lovely  again  to-morrow.  It  was  nearly 
seven — mysterious  and  beautiful,  and 
hard  to  tell  the  dip  of  the  slopes.  I  had  a 
last  lonely  run  with  one  long  swoop  to 
the  door  of  the  hotel.  What  a  life! 

March  11:  Innsbruck,  Hotel  Tirolerhof, 

Sunday  morning  early. 

It  is  snowing  all  over  Innsbruck,  so 
skiing  ought  to  be  grand.  In  ten  minutes 
I  must  pack  a  rucksack  for  eight  days, 
and  each  thing  I  need  is  in  a  different 
suitcase. 

For  the  moment  the  Tirolerhof,  a 
breakfast  tray  in  bed  with  delicious  coffee, 
steam  heat,  bells,  seem  rather  perfect,  and 
just  the  thought  of  the  little  Franz-Senn 
hutte  2,180  meters  high,  deep  in  snow  at  the 
tongue  of  the  Alpiner  glacier,  so  crowded 
that  we  may  have  to  sleep  in  the  Matro- 
tzen  lager,  seems  awfully  cold  and  far 
away!  Will  I  ever  hoist  myself  up  there 
by  this  afternoon,  and  how  far  will  I 
have  to  carry  my  skis  before  the  snow  is 
good  enough  to  put  them  on.^  And  will  I 
be  too  scared  to  climb  the  Ruderhof- 
spitze.?  At  the  moment  I  don't  want  to 
climb  anything,  just  stay  in  bed  and 
lazily  look  through  the  heavy  German 
lace  curtains  at  the  snow  falling  and 
melting  on  the  chimneys  of  Innsbruck. 
But  only  eight  days  more  in  Tirol — only 
eight  days — I  can't  afford  to  waste  a 
minute — up! 

March  I Franz-Senn  Hutte,  evening 

We  are  sitting  on  wooden  benches 
around  the  crowded  end  of  a  corner  table 
in  the  Franz-Senn,  in  front  of  us  the 
empty  pitcher  and  glasses  of  a  hot  red 
gliih  wine.  There  are  about  fifty  skiers  in 
the  little  room,  and  practically  every  one 
is  a  good  runner.  They  are  really  quite  a 
sporting  crowd.  Two  days  ago  we  left 
Innsbruck  in  a  heavy  snow  storm  and 
came  up  here.  .  .  . 

We  got  up  at  six  thirty.  Bitter  cold  in 
the  Matrotien  lager  trying  to  take  off 
pajamas  and  dress  under  the  blankets. 
As  usual  about  forty  skiers  were  all  in- 
spired at  the  same  moment  to  try  the 
Ruderhof,  and  a  little  before  eight  we 
were  all  putting  on  our  skis  in  the  yard  of 
the  hut.  All  the  mountain  peaks  were 
blazing  in  pink  sunlight,  while  we  stood 
in  the  cold,  dark  shadows  stamping  and 
straining  at  leather  and  steel  bindings. 
Every  time  I  tried  to  blow  that  inevitable 
drop  from  the  tip  of  my  nose  the  hand- 
kerchief froze.  I  felt  simply  great  after  two 
long  nights'  sleep. 

On  top  of  the  glacier  we  came  into  sun- 
light for  the  first  time,  and  I  took  off  my 
mittens.  The  long  even  track  made  going 
a  pleasure.  Every  one  behind  had  dropped 
back,  or  stopped  to  eat,  or  given  up  the 
Ruderhof  and  turned  off  to  another  glacier 
for  the  much  easier  Hinterbergl.  The 
wind  was  quite  bitter,  but  we  found  a 
deep  sunny  hollow  in  the  snow  where. 
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after  three  hours,  it  was  good  to  take  off 
our  skis  for  a  few  minutes  and  eat  brown 
bread,  chocolate,  and  an  orange.  Then 
the  last  climb  to  a  sort  of  sweeping  semi- 
circle of  snow  that  rushed  steeply  up  to 
the  jagged  rocks  of  the  Ruderhof.  I  kept 
wondering  how  we  could  possibly  get  up, 
it  looked  so  steep,  but  we  took  two  more 
long  serpentinas  to  the  last  possible  point 
where  one  could  ridge  along  without  side 
slipping.  There  we  took  off  our  skis  and 
left  them  standing  in  the  snow  to  dry. 
It  was, so  steep  that  they  almost  leaned 
against,  the  snow  where  we  stood  them 
up.  Then  our  leader  started  straight  up 
with  deep  steps  in  the  snow  and  a  ski 
stick  in  each  hand.  I  kept  right  behind 
him.  \Mien  we  reached  the  rocks  we 
jammed  the  sticks  together  in  one  hand 
and  found  a  hand-hold  with  the  other. 
The  trouble  was  that  the  rocks  were  very 
insecure  and  kept  coming  off.  I  was  quite 
scared,  although  it  really  was  very  easy, 
and  it  needed  quite  a  few  "gut  gegangen" 
and  "tadel  los"  to  get  me  to  the  very  top. 
And  there  the  sentimental  Tirolers  al- 
ways say  "Heil,  heil,"  and  every  one 
shakes  hands  with  every  one  else. 

March  i6:  Dresdener  Ilutte,  Suhthal. 

We  held  a  council  of  war,  and  as  I  had 
just  three  days  left,  we  decided  to  go 
over  the  Daunjoch  to  the  big  Dresdener 
hutte,  the  pride  of  all  Tirol,  and  from 
there  to-morrow  do  the  Zuckerhutl,  the 
highest  mountain  of  all  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  3,511  meters. 

It  was  the  coldest  day  we  have  had  and 
the  Daunjoch  is  a  three-thousander  in 
itself,  so  it  was  quite  hard  to  get  really 
warm  even  with  the  climb  up  in  the 
glittering  sunshine.  The  Sultzihal  glacier 
oozes  down  through  a  tremendous  sweep 
of  mountains  and  is  indescribably  beauti- 
ful. The  Wilde  Leek  is  a  terrific  peak,  and 
on  the  other  side  is  the  mighty  Schrankogl 
with  the  wind  sweeping  the  snow  at  the 
summit  straight  up  into  the  air  like  Cap- 
tain Noel's  pictures  of  Everest. 

The  Daunjoch  is  a  narrow  ridge  of 
snow  between  the  two  stony  peaks  of  the 
Daunkogl,  and  the  wind  whistled  so 
fiercely  that  we  did  not  even  wait  to  look 
at  the  view,  or  to  take  the  skins  off  our 
skis  until  we  had  dropped  down  the 
other  side  to  some  sheltering  rocks  steam- 
ing in  the  sun.  There  we  waxed  our 
skis  and  ate  lunch,  our  last  piece  of 
chocolate,  and  next  to  last  orange,  with 
very  inadequate  brown  bread,  a  me- 
mento from  the  Amberger  hutte. 

Below  us  was  the  wide  sweep  of  the 
Unterthal,  and  a  tremendous  circle  of 
new  mountains,  all  deep  in  snow.  Far  on 
the  other  side  was  the  Zuckerhutl  stand- 
ing out  because  of  its  neatly  rounded 
white  head.  I  don't  think  1  will  ever  find 
anything  to  compare  with  the  strange 
sensation  of  adventure  that  one  has  after 
toiling  up  to  a  joch  and  then  peering  with 
the  "wild  surmise"  of  stout  Cortez  into 
a  new  mountain  country. 

The  run  down  was  steep  but  easy  and 
nothing  could  have  been  a  more  cheerful 


contrast  to  last  night  than  the  large 
beautifully  built  Dresdener  hutte.  It  is 
more  like  a  hotel  than  a  hut  with  various 
gast  zimmers  which  are  opened  in  llimmer. 
At  present,  as  there  are  only  about  fifteen 
of  us  here,  we  all  eat  in  the  kitchen  This 


before    one    can    jump — and  land 
successfully — on  skis 

is  for  warmth,  of  course,  as  the  kitchen 
stove  is  the  only  spot  of  heat  in  the  whole 
hut.  I  have  a  big  bedroom  to  myself,  a 
level  bed — I  tested  it — and  eight  new 
blankets,  and  a  wash  stand  and  mirror. 
Except  for  the  fact  that  it  is  icy  cold,  it  is 
luxury. 

About  ten  thirty,  I  plucked  up  enough 
courage  to  button  up  my  sweater  and  go 
to  bed.  Out  in  the  dark  corridor  the  cold 
hit  me  like  a  sword.  My  hand  shook  so 
that  I  could  hardly  hold  the  candle, 
but  once  in  bed  the  eight  blankets  were 
really  quite  cozy,  and  I  even  imagined 
that  the  room  itself  had  a  faint  warmth, 
until  the  next  morning  I  saw  a  glass  of 
water  on  the  table  frozen  into  a  .solid 
block  and  the  glass  cracked. 

1  fell  asleep  with  just  one  thought — the 
horror  of  dressing  in  that  cold  room.  I 
pulled  my  black  skiing  cap  down  over  my 
whole  face  so  that  it  would  not  freeze. 
When  I  woke  and  pulled  up  a  corner  of 
it  to  look  at  my  wrist  watch  it  was  nine 
thirty!  I  cannot  possibly  express  my  disap- 
pointment. My  very  last  day  and  already' 
too  late  to  do  the  Zuckerhutl! 

Downstairs  in  the  kitchen,  while  I 
drank  my  coffee,  the  others  appeared  one 
by  one — they  had  all  overslept  after  our 
bad  night  at  the  Amberger.  Before  we 
could  breakfast,  wax  our  skis  and  bind 
on  the  skms,  and  generally  fix  up  for  an 
all-day  expedition,  it  would  be  well  after 
eleven.  The  men  at  the  next  table  shook 
their  heads  and  said  we  could  not  possibly 
do  the  Zuckerhutl.  The  snow  would  be 
too  verharshed  and  we  might  get  caught 
out  after  dark.  I  was  so  disappointed  that 
I  would  scarcely  speak  to  anyone.  We 
conferred  hastily  in  a  corner,  and  then 
decided  to  try  the  Zuckerhutl  the  next 
day,  and  after  a  couple  of  hours'  rest  in 
the  hut,  go  on  down  to  Renalt,  which 
would  still  get  us  to  Innsbriick  in  rime 
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to  catch  my  train  and  make  the  steamer. 
It  sounded  pretty  arduous  and  I  felt  that 
the  Zuckerhutl  was  doomed. 

We  started  up  the  mountam  side  for  a 
short  run.  The  snow  looked  quite  good,  so 
I  said  the  others  could  go  on  without  me 
and  climb  what  they  wanted,  but  that  I 
was  going  to  stay  and  practice  stem  bogen. 
There  was  a  long  silence.  Then  someone 
said  elaborately  that,  of  course,  it  was 
only  an  hour  from  the  Joch  to  the  Schau- 
fel-spitze,  or  an  hour  to  the  Bildstockel 
Joch — or  really  only  a  short  hour  and  a 
half,  not  a  minute  more — to  the  Zucher- 
hutl!  Four  broad  grins — the  cat  was  out 
of  the  bag.  We  were  already  half  way  to 
the  Zuckerhutl! 

Herr  Baumeister,  the  author  of  this 
plot,  his  little  moustache  bristling  with 
pleasure,  was  already  on  his  feet  putting 
on  his  skis.  Half  way  to  the  Zuckerhutl! 
What  difference  that  it  was  almost  after- 
noon, that  already  the  shadows  were 
lengthening  across  the  snow,  and  that  it 
was  bitterly  cold.  Everything  looked  won- 
derful again  to  me. 

Soon  we  were  right  at  the  bottom  of  the 
famous  Zuckerhutl  itself.  We  took  off 
our  skis  and  were  carefully  roped.  Going 
up  was  not  too  difficult — I  don't  suppose 
any  real  mountaineer  would  have  thought 
anything  about  it  at  all.  I  tried  to  keep 
my  eyes  on  where  I  would  dig  the  point 
of  my  little  ski  stick.  The  steps  went 
straight  up — it  seemed  as  upright  as  the 
wall  of  a  house,  but  of  course  it  wasn't. 
All  the  time  my  one  thought  was,  "How 
shall  I  ever  get  down.^" 

I  rook  fearful  glances  at  all  the  peaks  of 
the  Dolomites,  all  the  Rosengarten, 
Latemer,  Selle,  Marmolata.  The  Dolo- 
mites are  strange,  incredible  mountains. 
On  the  other  side  a  great  sweep  down 
the  Inn  Valley  and  thousands  of  moun- 
tains, hundreds  of  glaciers,  and  sunset  on 
them  all,  with  a  bitter  cruel  wind. 

We  started  down  in  reverse  order,  and 
I  was  so  cold  that  when  I  would  look  down 
all  I  could  see  were  my  own  shaking 
knees.  It  took  forever.  The  man  with  the 
red  muffler  was  slow.  I  was  slower,  and 
by  the  time  we  had  each  paid  out  his 
few  yards  of  rope  many  minutes  had 
passed. 

However,  we  made  the  pleasing  dis- 
covery that  the  snow  was  glorious.  The 
sun  had  not  melted  it  enough  for  the 
freezing  to  spoil  the  powder,  and  the 
entire  run  back  was  quite  wonderful. 
There  was  still  a  stain  of  carnation  in  the 
sky  when  we  finally  reached  the  hut — 
almost  seven  o'clock. 

And  then  the  next  morning — so  little 
more  to  write — my  last  run  of  all  from 
the  Dresdener  hutte  to  Renalt.  A  few 
farewell  "ski  heils"  at  the  door  of  the 
hut,  then  down  such  a  steep  way  back  to 
civilization!  As  we  sped  down  the  icy 
valley  back  to  the  tree  line,  back  to  a 
rushing  glacier  stream  and  even  patches 
of  earth,  I  kept  thinking,  "This  is  my 
last  ski  tour,  this  is  my  last  ski  tour.  I'm 
so  tired,  but  I  can't  bear  this  being  the 
very,  very  last." 
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The  Growth  of  a  Country  Home 


The  estate  of  Mr.  Arthur  E.  Newbold,  Jr.,  at  Laverock,  Pa. 

MELLOR,  MKIGS       HOWE  (OFFICE  OF  MELI.OR  &  MEIGS),  ARCHITECTS 


IT  IS  interesting  to  be  able  to  present, 
for  the  third  time,  illustrations  of  the 
estate  of  Mr.  Arthur  E.  Newhold,  Jr., 
at  Laverock,  Pa. 

In  1923  we  published  illustrations  of 
the  first  part  of  the  development  of  this 
place  in  an  article  entitled  "The  Farm  as 
a  Picturesque  Asset."  This  showed  the 
sheep  fold,  pigeon  tower,  goose  pond, 
etc.,  which  may  be  seen  on  the  plan 
shown  below. 

Again,  in  1925,  after  the  house  had  been 
brought  into  key  with  the  farm  develop- 
ment, we  brought  out  a  second  showing  of 
this  place,  covering  the  house  and  its 
immediate  surroundings. 

Beginning  last  autumn,  the  swimming 
pool  and  loggia  pictured  here  were  built, 
completing  the  western  development  of 
the  place,  which  had  always  been  over- 
looked before. 


"Westward  the  course  of  empire  takes 
Its  way." 

It  is  interesting  that  in  the  develop- 
ment of  this  place  the  same  motion  in  a 
westerly  direction  has,  perhaps  intention- 
ally, perhaps  instinctively,  taken  place. 
As  we  come  in  the  main  drive  we  pass 
through  the  humblest  features,  to  begin 
with,  such  as  the  sheep  and  the  geese 
and  the  ducks — namely,  the  farm  court. 

Next,  we  come  to  the  forecourt,  with 
its  house;  and  in  the  house  there  have  to 
be,  naturally,  dining  rooms,  bedrooms, 
bathrooms,  kitchens,  etc..  In  short  the 
necessary  functions  must  be  fulfilled  as 
well  as  the  unnecessary. 

Finally,  in  the  swimming  pool  we  come 
to  the  house-owner  at  play.  Here  there  is 
no  particular  excuse  for  doing  it  at  all 
unless  it  is  done  well.  The  scale  is  un- 
stinted, and  the  whole  has  been  carried 


through  with  a  generous  hand.  By  "gener- 
ous" is  not  meant  the  expenditure  of 
large  sums  of  money,  because  all  the  ma- 
terials used  are  of  the  simplest  possible 
character.  But  the  effort  has  been  made 
to  use  only  permanent  and  honest  mate- 
rials, with  sufficient  scale  to  make  the  de- 
sign a  thoroughly  practicable  and  usable 
one. 

It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  illustrate 
a  place  which  has  developed  slowly — in 
fact,  over  a  period  of  seven  or  eight  years. 
Only  in  this  way  can  satisfactory  results 
be  achieved,  as,  when  architecture  is 
brought  into  existence  too  quickly,  suffi- 
cient time  does  not  exist  for  the  proper 
absorption  of  one  part  before  another  part 
is  undertaken.  When  it  is  built  slowly 
and  organically,  the  new  seems  to  fit  into 
the  old  in  a  way  that  cannot  be  hoped 
for  if  it  is  all  done  at  once. 


I  1 


This  plan  of  the  Newbold  house  and  immediate  grounds  the  pictures  will  give  a  clearer  idea  of  the  unusual  and 
should  be  used  as  a  key  to  the  photographs  on  the  follow-  distinctive  charm  of  the  design  than  can  be  gained  from 
ing  pages.  Frequent  reference  to  it  in  connection  with  the  pictures  alone 
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ji  gemral  tie:r  o1  the  loggia,  looking  zcestscard  from  the 
aisUiria  roorr  .  -  -h^f  sparkling  surface  of  the  pool. 
The  stone  co:  pool  (seen  in  detail  on  opposite 

page)  is  tiu  ....-r  mark,  and  the  turning  on  of 

the  vaUr  in  the  pipe  from  above  creates  a  series  of 


tcaixs  thai  clear  the  surface  in  the  space  of  five  minutes, 
the  surplus  -xater  running  over  the  coping  into  the 
gutter  of  loose  bricks  set  flush  u-ith  the  la'xn.  The  wholly 
charming  efect  is  of  a  container  brimful  and  some 
fifY  inches  above  the  lazcn  level 
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The  pool  in  its  afternoon  shadows.  Through  the  large  wooden  house  generally  used  for  this  purpose.  All  of  the 

arches  may  be  seen  the  entrance  to  one  of  the  two  bath  windows  in  these  bath  houses  are  placed  so  high  from 

houses,  both  of  which  are  roofed  with  a  brick  vault,  the  ground  that  it  is  impossible  to  see  into  them  from 

thus  creating  a  pleasant,  lofty,  cool  space  in  which  to  outside,  so  that  they  need  not  be  shut  when  the  houses 

dress,  instead  of  the  usual  small  and  uncomfortable  are  in  use 
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Above.  View  from  the  north 
loggia,  looking  through  the  barrel 
vaulted  ceiling.  In  this  illus- 
tration the  table  is  set  for  dinner, 
for  which  purpose  the  loggia 
is  not  infrequently  used.  The 
lower  picture,  taken  looking  out 
into  the  pasture  fields  with  the 


sheep  tn  the  foreground,  gives 
some  idea  of  the  idyllic  quality 
that  cojnes  of  treating  the  farm 
animals  as  beautiful  and  inti- 
mate parts  of  the  home  setting. 
Ji'heji  one  passes  through  this 
iron  gate  one  is  actually  in  the 
same  field  with  the  animals 
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Above.  The  arch-staircase  leading  from  the  principal 
bedroom  to  the  garden,  shozving  its  relation  to  the  house 
and  to  the  surrounding  architecture,  with  the  various 
vertical  elements  such  as  the  tall  zvindozv  in  the  center 
of  the  gable,  the  chimney  stack,  and  the  stair  to-.cer 


A  more  detailed  view  o  f  the  entire  staircase 
composition,  pictured  from  the  side  oppo- 
site to  that  shown  above,  is  presented  on  the 
preceding  page,  with  the  grille  open.  The 
view  at  the  right  brings  out  more  clearly 
the  arch  itself  and  the  fact  that  it  is  a  true 


arch  and  self-supporting.  Note  the  extreme 
thinfiess  at  what  might  be  called  the  crown 
of  the  arch,  which  gives  a  very  desirable 
effect  of  lightness.  The  whole  element 
constitutes  almost  a  flying  buttress  to  this 
part  of  the  house 


The  zvislaria  room  (measuring 
about  24  X  4.0  feet,  and  20  feet  high) 
is  the  terminal  feature  of  the  grape- 
vine covered  pergola,  and  one  of  the 
most  satisfactory  elements  of  the 


entire  design.  At  breakfast  lime  it  is 
in  deep  shade,  and  the  breakfast 
table  shown  in  the  center  is  in  daily 
use.  The  zvistaria  is  an  old  otie, 
transplanted  to  its  present  location 
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"Jf'hite  birch  sap- 
lings, the  black 
splashes  oh  their 
bark  standing  out 
vividly  against  the 
snozc,  looked  exactly 
tike  gigantic  j'eaih- 
ered  quill  pens" 


Snow  on  the  Hills 


SNOW  was  still  falling  when  I  went 
to  bed  last  night.  No  moon  or 
stars  were  \-isihle.  but  the  world 
was  not  dark.  It  was  bathed  in  a  soft 
per\asive  effulgence  that  seemed  some- 
how beneficent  and  kindlv. 

Thi  s  morning  we  awoke  to  a  world  trans- 
formed. To  one  who  had  never  known 
snow  it  must  have  seemed  miraculous, 
the  suddenness  of  it  startling.  Color  and 
fonn  and  the  whole  aspect  of  nature  had 
been  totally  changed  in  the  space  of 
twenty-four  hours.  Nor  did  this  morning 
bear  much  resemblance  to  yesterdav.  for 
the  storm  had  ceased  and  the  sun  and 
dear  skies  were  adding  their  gloHi"  to  the 
scene. 

W  alter  King  Stone,  who  is  not  only  an 


dx    W  A  L.  T  E  R    A  .    D  Y  t  R 
Part  II 
Illustrations  by  If  'aJt^r  King  Stone 

artist  and  a  naturalist  but  a  member  in 
good  standing  of  the  Benevolent  Order  of 
Chionophiles.  has  written  me  an  enthusi- 
astic letter  about  snow,  in  which  he  says: 
".A  snowstorm  produces  the  swiftest  and 
most  complete  change  of  the  whole  year. 
^  esterday,  tree  trunks  and  sapling  stems, 
weed  stalks,  stone  walls,  fence  {Xtsts.  and 
all  upright  objects  were  more  or  less 
merged  into  the  leaf  mold  and  dead  grass 
out  of  which  they  sprang  and  which  was 
their  background.  To-day  they  are  sharply 
defined  and  etched  against  the  white 
snow.  Contours  of  land  which  were  not 
sensed  before  are  suddenly  revealed. 
We  see  trees  and  shrubs  marching  into 
hollows,  and  knolls  rising  in  front  of 
them." 


I  wonder  if  any  other  part  of  the  world 
has  produced  so  many  chionophiles  in 
literature  as  New  England,  which  has  al- 
ways been  noted  for  its  hard,  long  v\-inters. 
Emerson.  Br\  ant.  Longfellow.  Whittier. 
Thoreau.  Lowell.  Beecher.  and  many 
others  have  celebrated  the  snow  in  prose  * 
and  verse.  I  am  especially  fond  of  James 
Russell  Lowell's  essay.  "'.A  Good  Word  for 
Winter."  in  which  I  find  this  passage  de- 
scribing the  transformation: 

"And  what  is  there  in  nature  so  beauti- 
ful as  the  next  morning  after  such  a  con- 
fusion of  the  elements.'  Night  has  no 
silence  like  this  of  busy  day.  .AH  the  bat- 
teries of  noise  are  spiked.  W  e  see  the 
movement  of  life  as  a  deaf  man  sees  it. 
a  mere  wraith  of  the  clamorous  existence 
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"  W ild  grasses,  gone  to  seed,  and  looted  by  the  siskins  and  the 
juncoes,  lifted  their  delicate,  lacy  heads  above  the  snow" 


that  inflicts  itself  on  our  ears  when  the 
ground  is  bare.  The  earth  is  clothed  in 
innocence  as  a  garment.  Even,'  wound  of 
the  landscape  is  healed;  whatever  was  stiff 
has  been  sweetly  rounded  as  the  breasts  of 
Aphrodite;  what  was  unsightly  has  been 
covered  gently  with  a  soft  splendor,  as  if. 
Cowley  would  have  said.  Nature  had 
cleverly  let  fall  her  handkerchief  to  hide 
it." 

This  muflfling  effect  of  the  snow  upon 
the  harsher  sounds  has  been  observed  by 
Mr.  Stone,  who  gives  me  his  impression 
of  the  acoustics  of  a  snowy  landscape: 
"There  is  a  hush.  Sound  does  not  rebound 
from  snow  when  newly  fallen.  It  seems  to 
be  absorbed.  This  is  especially  true  when 
soft  snow  clings  to  tree  branches  and 
twigs.  WTien  it  becomes  packed  and  hard 
and  the  air  is  clear  and  cold,  then  the 
barking  of  a  fox  on  a  hill  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  away  is  sharply  audible;  but  on  a 
day  when  the  woodland  is  a  fair\'  place, 
when  all  is  white  abo%-e  and  below,  then 
the  call  of  the  chickadee  is  slightly  muffled 
and  even  the  scream  of  the  blue-jay, 
which  threatens  to  tumble  a  load  of  snow 
on  your  head,  seems  to  be  softened." 

Out  into  this  splendor  and  this  quiet- 
ness my  companicm  and  I  fared  afoot. 
We  were  not  the  only  chionophiles  abroad, 
for  children  and  dogs  were  frolicking  in 
the  snow  and  the  music  •r'-  y^  '■  ■ts 
heard  in  our  land. 

^Tiat  a  cfaioaophile  a  >o...:.g  cvg  v-.,  ro 


be  sure.  How  he  dashes  around  in  the 
snow  in  a  sort  of  mad  ecstasy,  hiring  at  it, 
burrowing  his  nose  in  it  and  then  snee/ing 
loudly,  playing  all  sorts  of  aimless,  non- 
sensical tricks  with  it  as  though  it  were 
something  alive.  I  envy  him  his  freedom 
from  restraint.  Play  is  one  of  the  great 
needs  of  the  human  soul;  it  is  the  enemy 
of  senility.  The  more  I  can  be  like  a  boy 
or  a  dog  m  the  snow,  the  happier  I  am. 

The  world  was  radiantly  beautiful,  the 
sunshine  bright  and  golden.  C/juntless 
jewels  twinkled  and  sparkled  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  snow.  The  air  was  utterly  clear 
and  the  mountains  seemed  unbelievably 
near.  All  the  hillsides  were  embroidered 
in  silver,  and  alnjve  all  was  spread  a  cloud- 
less sky  of  cobalt. 

The  winds  were  still  blowing  and  the 
drifts  reforming,  but  by  the  time  we  had 
reached  the  open  country  the  wind  had 
died  down  and  the  landscape;  had  taken 
on  an  aspect  of  stability.  Before  us  lay  a 
five-mile  intervale  of  snow — vnjt  a  flat, 
unbroken,  monotonous  white,  but  cun- 
ninglv  graded  with  highlight*  and  shad- 
c  ■ '-.n  into  ' 

r.  •  by  lonj.' 

by  brave,  upstandmg  rrec».  .Nor  was  the 
snowy  expanse  all  a  dead  white,  for  there 
was  yellow  in  the  *un»hine  and  blue  in 
the  sharply  defined  shadows,  and  just 
enough  olive  brown  in  the  evergreens 
yfi'd'iMt  the  blue  sky  to  save  the  color 
scheme  from  garish ness,  N*'^ 


lifted  rheir  rounded  shoiilderh  I  detected 
a  touch  of  amethyst. 

We  reached  at  length  the  farming  sec- 
tion and  heard  chickadees  (ailing  from 
the  orchards.  1  he  country  roads  were 
choked  with  snow  and  the  tops  of  gray 
stone  walls  just  peeped  above  it.  The 
brwks,  H()  sunny  and  darxing  and  talka- 
tive in  summer,  were  ice-bound,  but  here 
and  there  we  caught  glimpses  of  dark, 
mysterious  waters  and  heard  their  sub- 
dued winter  vmfi^. 

We  U;gan  to  take  note  of  what  h,mt:rin>n 
called  "the  north  wind's  masonry  .  .  . 
....  the  frolic  architecture  tA  the  snw," 
What  a  consummate  artist  the  snrmstorm 
is,  to  Ik:  sure.  What  versatility  it  '! 
It  paints  the  lands^ap*;  with  f- 
sweeps  and  it  fashions  small  and  utin<  ate 
jewels.  We  observed  the  long  slope  <A  a 
snowdrift  in  the  lee  of  a  stone  wall — a 
perfect  curve — and  fantastic  m«'Kleling 
around  standing  %UM)k%  of  corn.  Kv-rv 
field  had  its  rounded  dunes  aru'. 
of  sm/w.  lieside  the  road  the  v, . 
blown  the  drifts  info  a  series  tA  overhang- 
and  cav 
d  even  , 

,v.»fr»e  tA  tiiem  were  like  tfijtati  oreaicer* 
irrt*ttd  by  magic  in  mid-career  and 
turned  tf)  marble. 

The  effort  f>f  dimbing  the 
hill  was  a  p'/titive  physical  plea . 
inhaled  deep  draughts       the  pure  air, 
as  satisfyit^;  as  cold  water  on  a  sultry 


day.  There  seemed  to  be  a  tonic  quality 
in  it. 

Presently  we  became  aware  of  a  genial 
warmth  in  the  sunshine.  Undoubtedly  the 
mercury  hung  low  in  the  glass,  for  we  per- 
ceived no  sign  of  thawing,  but  we  were 
conscious  of  a  vigorous  glow  in  the  sun's 
rays  and  threw  open  our  coats  to  get 
the  full  benefit  of  it.  I  am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  there  is  some  special  therapeutic 
virtue  in  winter  sunshine,  and  that  the 
more  we  can  get  of  it  the  better. 

"What  fire,"  asksThoreau,  "could  ever 
equahthe  sunshine  of  a  winter's  day,  when 
the  meadow  mice  come  out  by  the  wall 
sides  and  the  chickadee  lisps  in  the  defiles 
of  the  wood.^  The  warmth  comes  direct 
from  the  sun,  and  is  not  radiated  from 
the  earth,  as  in  summer;  and  when  we 
feel  his  beams  on  our  backs  as  we  are 
treading  some  snowy  dell,  we  are  grate- 
ful as  for  a  special  kindness,  and  bless  the 
sun 'which  has  followed  us  into  that  by- 
place." 

Whatever  you  may  say  of  cold  morn- 
ings, there  is  a  beneficence  in  a  sunny 
winter  noon  that  is  a  positive  delight  and 
refreshment.  The  morning  frost  has  left 
a  tang  ui  the  air  and  the  skies  are  smiling. 
The  sunshine  strikes  down  with  noticeable 
vigor.  It  reaches  to  the  very  bones  and 
stirs  up  the  chemical  activity  of  the  body, 
grown  sluggish  through  much  sitting  in 
heated  rooms.  It  does  not  burn  and  stifle 
like  the  heat  of  summer  but  warms  one 
gloriously. 

The  landscape  smiles  on  a  winter  noon, 
smiles  blandly  and  drowsily.  It  is  not 
wakeful  and  vivid  and  restless  as  in  sum- 
mer, but  reposeful  rather.  There  is  a  soft, 
hazy,  purplish  light  on  the  hills.  The  bare 
branches  ot  the  deciduous  trees,  not  now 
desired  for  shade,  trace  arabesques  of 
infinite  delicacy  against  the  sky.  Blue-jays 
and  chickadees  call  to  their  friends  and 
starlings  hold  noisy  conclaves. 

Winter  is  not  without  its  flora,  if  one 
will  accept  those  flower  ghosts  which  au- 
tumn has  left  behind.  We  found  gardens 
of  weed  tangles  along  the  roadsides  and 
the  banks  ot  brooks.  Wild  grasses,  gone 
to  seed  and  looted  by  the  siskins  and  the 
juncoes,  lifted  their  delicate,  lacy  heads 
above  the  snow.  Purple  wild  blackberry 
canes  lent  color  to  the  thickets.  Wild 
clematis  on  the  old  stone  walls 
showed  little  bearded  heads 
where  white,  starlike  flowers  had 
bloomed  in  summer.  Phantoms 
of  wild  carrot  and  yarrow, 
asters  and  hardback  stalked 
across  the  snow,  casting  before 
them  intricate  traceries  of 
shadow.  The  breeze  rustled 
empty  milkweed  pods,  and  at 
the  edge  of  the  wood,  protected 
from  the  wind,  each  tansy 
head  was  a  ball  of  frosted  glass 
and  each  golden  rod  wore  a  cap 
of  ermine. 

All  the  trees  and  wild  shrubs 
were  weighted  down  with 
snow;  each  branch  and  twig 
bore    its    glistening,  woolly 


burden,  and  no  two  kinds  of  trees  bore 
it  in  just  the  same  way.  Maples  had  ridges 
of  snow  on  every  naked  branch;  brown 
leaves  that  still  clung  to  the  oaks  were 
heavy  with  it;  spruces  and  hemlocks, 
looking  like  Christmas  trees,  had  a  sturdy, 
patient  look  under  great  cottony  masses; 
the  feathery  pines  bore  their  sparkling 
load  more  jauntily,  while  white  birch 
saplings,  the  black  splashes  on  their  bark 
standing  out  vividly  against  the  snow, 
looked  exactly  like  gigantic  feathered  quill 
pens  thrust  into  the  drifts. 

We  paused  to  study  a  splendidly  sym- 
metrical hemlock,  its  lower  boughs  bent 
nearly  to  the  ground  in  curves  of  rare 
beauty.  If  a  man  had  undertaken  to  lay 
that  heavy  mass  upon  them  all  at  once,  he 
would  have  failed  clumsily;  nature  ac- 
complished it  with  canny  patience,  flake 
by  flake.  And  each  flake  was  a  symmetri- 
cal crystal  of  wonderful  and  uitricate 
craftsmanship  beyond  the  skill  of  a 
Benvenuto  Cellini. 

We  came  upon  a  tall  larch  carrying  a 
store  of  small  rounded  cones,  its  denuded 
twigs  forming  a  tracery  of  infinitely  fine 
lines  against  the  sky.  And  again  a  tower- 
ing, straight  tulip  tree,  bearing  brown 
husks  of  flowers  that  had  been  well-nigh 
invisible  among  the  summer  leaves. 

As  we  passed  into  the  woods,  the  gentle 
wind  blew  little  smoky  showers  of  swans- 
down  upon  us,  and  I  was  reminded  of 
Robert  Frost's  perfect  bijou  poem: 

The  way  a  crow 

Shook  down  on  me 
The  dust  of  snow 

From  a  hemlock  tree 

Has  ffivcn  iny  licart 

A  change  of  mood 
And  saved  some  jiart 

( )['  a  d:iy  I  h:Hl  nicd. 

It  IS  always  vernal  in  our  woods. 
Clumps  of  glossy  laurel  nestled  among  the 
pines,  and  wintergreen,  spotted  winter- 
green,  two  varieties  of  ground  pine,  and 
pipsissewa  thrust  their  green  heads 
through  the  snow.  Here  and  there  we  dis- 
covered the  little  black  berries  of  clintonia 
and  frozen  clusters  of  the  scarlet  fruit  of 
Jack-in-the-pulpit,  while  near  the  edge  of 
the  wood  there  hung  from  the  branches  of 
a  young  poplar  globular  bunches  of  dark 


"iiiriri-iiiii>li>ii<Vii 

The  long  slope  of  a  snowdrift  in  the  lee  of  a  stone  wall 
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blue  berries,  fruit  of  the  ill-named  carrion 
vine. 

All  the  way  we  had  been  on  the  lookout 
for  the  autographs  which  the  small  wild 
folk  of  field  and  forest  write  upon  the 
snow.  We  were  not  the  first  to  pass  that 
way.  Tracks  of  rabbits,  always  unmis- 
takable, crossed  and  recrossed  our  path. 
At  one  point,  under  an  apple  tree,  there 
was  evidence  that  Mollie  Cottontail  had 
burrowed  for  a  frozen  apple.  At  gaps  in 
the  stone  walls  we  could  see  where  ven- 
turesome deermice  had  crossed  with 
vigorous  leaps,  their  little  tails  striking 
the  snow  at  each  jump.  Along  the  top  of 
the  wall  a  hunting  weasel  had  run,  and 
under  the  lee  of  it  there  was  a  circular  hole 
where  a  family  of  quail  had  spent  the 
night,  tail  to  tail,  allowing  the  light  snow 
to  cover  them.  In  the  woods  a  fox  had 
preceded  us,  and  there  was  one  bit  of  evi- 
dence there  which  I  never  like  to  see, 
though  It  IS  inevitable — blood  upon  the 
snow. 

"The  snow  is  a  great  gossip,"  says  Mr. 
Stone.  "It  reveals  so  much  of  the  intimate 
life  of  the  woods  and  fields.  It  tells  where 
and  how  the  fox  has  hunted.  It  warns  us 
of  the  presence  of  a  bobcat  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. In  the  Berkshires  I  have  traced 
out  eight  or  ten  miles  of  the  leisurely 
wandering  of  a  little  herd  of  deer  and  have 
been  able  to  reconstructwith  fair  accuracy 
their  lite  for  twenty-four  hours  or  more." 

It  was  late  in  the  winter  afternoon 
when  we  set  out  steps  homeward.  As  the 
shadows  lengthened  a  chill  crept  into  the 
air.  The  short,  brilliant  day  was  drawing 
to  a  close.  Smoke  ascended  in  wispy  col- 
umns from  farmhouse  chimneys,  and 
hungry  horses  dragged  their  empty  wood 
sleds  on  creaking  runners  along  the 
homeward  way. 

Behind  us  the  dark  blue  mountain  lay 
wrapped  in  religious  solemnity,  the  vir- 
ginal snow  spread  wide  before  it.  White 
birches  looked  like  wax  tapers  against 
the  dark  green  altar-cloth  of  hillside 
spruces,  whence  a  faint  incense  rose, 
while  the  evening  wind,  gently  increasing, 
chanted  a  requiem. 

The  sky  above  the  western  hills  glowed 
evenly,  flame  color  and  amber,  blending 
by  imperceptible  gradations  into  thegreen- 
ish  blue  of  the  zenith  (vitreous,  Thoreau 
called  it),  quite  unlike  the 
gorgeous  cloud  effects  of  Sep- 
tember. The  evening  star  was 
already  shining  brightly  as  yel- 
low lights  began  to  appear  in 
kitchen  windows. 

"And  so,"  said  Thoreau,  "the 
picture  of  the  day  is  done,  and 
set  in  a  gilded  frame." 

Now  the  world  lies  white, 
serene,  and  beautiful  under  a 
winter  moon.  Yet  there  are  those 
who,  not  being  born  chiono- 
philes,  hope  for  a  warm  rain 
and  a  thaw,  that  all  this  radi- 
ant loveliness  may  promptly 
disappear  from  the  face  of  the 
earth  and  the  roads  become 
clear  for  motoring. 
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Down  to  the  Sea  in  Minlfature  Ships 

by  WILLIAM  F.  CROSBY 
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^NCE  upon  a  time  (all  good  stories 
should  start  that  way),  if  a  man 
owned  a  yacht  he  was  considered 
by  both  his  friends  and  acquaintances  as 
a  millionaire,  or  at  the  very  least  as  a 
man  who  was  blessed  with  more  than  his 
share  of  this  world's  goods.  To-day, 
though,  a  change  has  come  about.  Modern 
production  methods,  service,  and  keen 
competition  have  opened  up  a  great  new 
field  where  it  is  possible  for  the  average 
man  (whoever  he  may  be)  to  buy  a  good 
little  yacht  for  a  price  comparable  to 
that  of  a  good  motor  car. 

Just  as  with  the  automobile,  boats  may 
be  bought  on  deferred  payments,  and  by 
shopping  around  a  bit  it  is  possible  to  get 
a  good  boat  and  enjoy  the  comforts  of 
the  water  for  a  consideration  which  is 
within  the  means  of  thousands — just  as 
many  thousands  as  in  that  great  army 
which  enjoys  the  pleasures  of  motoring. 
The  great  difference  is  that  there  are  still 
many  people  who  are  not  aware  of  this 
condition,  and  the  lucky  wise  ones  are 
having  all  the  fun. 

The  popular  outboard  motor  comes  in 
at  the  lowest  end  of  the  price  scale,  and 
from  there  we  go  up  into  the  classes  of 
larger  cruisers  which  sell  for  almost  any 
price  one  would  care  to  name.  The  humble 
outboard  is  gaining  in 
the  public's  conscious- 
ness and  already  some  of 
the  waterways  are  be- 
coming well  filled  with 
these  fast  little  boats. 
Probably  their  versatility 


Above.  The  so-foot  Escape,  de- 
signed and  built  by  the  Consolidated 
Shipbuilding  Corporation  for 
JVilliam  Ryle,  Esq.  She  has  a  speed 
of  20  m.p.h.  and  is  powered  zvilh 
tzviti  Speedzvay  engines.  Belozv, 
a  smart  a.  c.  f.  54-foot  cruiser 


makes  them  so  popular,  for  it  is  possible 
to  tie  the  motor  on  the  running  board  of 
any  automobile,  transport  it  to  a  body 
of  water,  and  then  screw  it  fast  to  the 
stern  board  of  a  hired  rowboat  where  the 
erstwhile  motorist  can  joint  up  his  fishing 
rod  and  go  trolling  at  slow  speed  and  then 
get  back  in  a  hurry  when  the  time  comes. 
The  days  of  back  breaking  rowing  are 
over.  Nowadays,  when  one  goes  fishing,  he 
fishes  and  doesn't  have  to  row  around  all 
day  in  the  blistering  hot  sun. 

If  the  owner  of  an  outboard  motor  is 
inclined  to  be  a  bit  sporty,  he  can  make  or 
buy  a  hydroplane  hull  for  comparatively 
little,  and  with  a  total  investment  of  some 
$500  he  can  step  out  at  around  thirty 
miles  an  hour  with  the  best  of  them! 
There  are  a  great  many  such  boats  now 
being  made  in  quantity  and  priced  within 
the  reach  of  everyone.  And  go — man, 
how  they  can  travel!  And  two  or  three 
gallons  of  gas  will  be  good  for  an  hoiir  or 
so — no  license  to  pay — no  dust  and  dirt 
— and  best  of  all  no  tires  to  wear  out. 

Then  there  is  another  class,  just  a  notch 
or  two  better,  that  is  made  more  for  family 
uses.  Runabouts,  they  are  called,  and 
they  are  made  with  (or  without)  outboard 
motors,  automobile  steering  wheel,  and 
upholstered  seats  with  space  for  four  or 
five  people.  With  one  of 
the  larger  sizes  of  out- 
board motors,  these 
boats  can  step  along  at 
seventeen  or  eighteen 
miles  an  hour  without 
the  least  trouble. 


The  outboard  motors  themselves  have 
reached  a  high  state  of  perfection.  They 
may  be  secured  in  all  sizes  and  styles  to 
suit  the  purse  or  boat  of  the  owner,  and 
most  of  them  require  only  the  tightening 
of  a  pair  of  wing  nuts  to  hold  them  to 
any  boat.  Gasoline  tanks  are  built  as  a 
part  of  the  motor  and  many  of  them  have 
built-in  magnetos  which  will  furnish 
power  regardless  of  batteries.  They  are 
simple  to  operate,  extremely  flexible,  and 
quiet  when  properly  muffled. 

The  medium  and  smaller  sizes  are  easily 
carried  about  as  needed,  and  for  the 
hunter  or  fisherman  there  is  nothing  that 
can  even  begin  to  compare  with  them. 
Waterways  where  formerly  the  graceful 
canoe  glided  along  under  the  shady  banks 
are  now  being  negotiated  over  great  dis- 
tances with  the  same  canoes,  each  of 
which  is  equipped  with  an  outboard  motor 
and  capable  of  making  from  three  to  four 
times  the  speed.  The  canoeist-camper  has 
been  enabled  to  extend  greatly  the  scope 
of  his  vacation  cruise. 

THEN  comes  the  great  class  of  stand- 
ardized fast  runabouts — the  boating 
industry's  closest  approach  to  the  motor 
car.  Beautiful,  sleek  mahogany  hulls  with 
gleaming  brass  or  nickel  plate,  a  power- 
ful engine  forward  or  aft,  under  easily 
opened  hatches,  and  with  speeds  up  to 
and  in  excess  of  fifty  miles  an  hour. 
There's  no  thrill  to  compare  with  high 
speed  on  the  water,  where  thirty  miles  an 
hour  is  equal  to  sixty  or  more  on  the  road. 

These  boats  are  generally  priced  at 
about  the  same  range  as  the  average  mo- 
tor car.  Of  course  the  more  speed,  the 
higher  the  cost,  but  again  quantity  pro- 
duction has  done  wonders  to  lower  the 
final  cost.  These  boats  will  seat  anywhere 
from  five  to  nine  passengers  with  ease 
and  with  very  little  loss  in  speed.  Wind- 
shields, aviation  compasses,  speed  indica- 
tors, electric  lights,  electric  starting,  and 
a  hundred  other  little  things  may  be  in- 
corporated in  such  boats.  Some  of  them 
have  sedan  cabins,  where  even  thoueh  it 
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starts  to  breeze  up  and  rain,  speed  may 
be  maintained.  One  does  not  have  to 
worr\^  about  slippery  pavement  under 
such  circumstances,  for  all  of  these  boats 
automatically  "bank"  when  they  are 
turned  at  high  speed.  This  seems  to  be 
one  of  the  inherent  features  of  such  boats. 

BOVE  the  runabout  class  we  come  to 
the  cruisers,  and  it's  here  that  the 
real  fun  begins.  There  are  stock  built 
boats,  with  accommodations  for  sleeping 
four  pepple,  that  can  be  bought  for  prices 
quite  cpmparable  to  a  car  of  the  better 
class;  and  then  there  are  other  stock 
cruisers  that  cost  a  whole  lot  more  but 
with  better  accommodations,  more  room, 
and  greater  seaworthiness.  As  with  the 
runabouts,  the  more  speed  required,  the 
higher  the  price,  and  if  one  is  satisfied  to 
keep  cool  at  nine  or  ten  miles  an  hour,  it 
is  quite  possible  to  do  very  well  in  so  far 
as  price  is  concerned.  Most  of  these  boats 
have  all  the  equipment  of  a  small  apart- 
ment, including  a  gas  stove,  ice  box,  and 
so  on.  Every  thing,  in  fact,  except  the  bath- 
tub, which  ma\-  be  considered  as  super- 
fluous when  abundant  water  for  bathing 
is  to  be  found  just  outside  the  boat.  Some 
of  the  larger  and  more  expensive  craft 
have  bath  tubs  as  a  regular  part  of  their 
equipment. 

The  modern  marine  engine  is  equipped 
\\-ith  everything  to  make  it  simple  and 
easv  to  operate.  There  will  be  an  oil  cooler 
and  filter  arrangement  which  will  permit 
the  old  oil  to  be  used  over  and  over  again 
without  changing;  even  on  an  all-day  run 
the  oil  pressure  will  remain  the  same, 
due  to  this  device.  In  many  cruisers  an 
independent  lighting  system  is  used  with 
a  little  single-cylinder  engine  which  oper- 
ates a  generator.  This  will  charge  up  a 
bank  of  storage  batteries  and  will  permit 
brilliant  illumination  at  night.  These  little 
generator  outfits  are  quite  simple  and  very 
effective. 

There  will  be  tanks  for  fresh  water, 
gasoline,    and  lubricating 
oil.  all  filled  from  the  deck, 
and  on  manv  boats  there  is 
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Mr.  Clarence  H.  Mackay's  nezv  commuter,  designed  by  Frederic  P.  Humphreys 


even  an  ice  hatch  over  the  ice  box  that 
will  make  icing  up  an  easy  process  and 
will  save  much  paintwork  and  mahogany. 

kN  MANY  of  the  modern  cruisers  the 
owner's  quarters  are  forward  where 
he  will  get  the  full  benefit  of  the  breeze  and 
the  scenery.  In  the  old  days  of  yachting 
etiquette  this  part  of  the  boat  was  sacred 
to  the  crew,  but  on  the  average  small 
cruiser  there  is  no  crew,  so  why  waste 
valuable  space.'  The  owner's  quarters  will 
have  a  lavatory,  bureau,  lockers,  seat,  and 
probably  a  double  bed  equipped  with  box 
springs.  The  bridge  deck,  coming  between 
the  owner's  and  guests'  quarters,  will  in- 
sure absolute  privacy. 

Some  of  these  small  cruisers  are  even 
equipped  with  two  gasoline  motors  of 
medium  power,  thereby  gaining  a  little  in 
speed  and  greatly  in  reliability.  Such 
equipment  adds  somewhat  to  the  cost, 
for  the  extra  motor  costs  more  money, 
and  there  is  an  additional  labor  charge. 
Although  highly  perfected,  the  modern 
marine  motor  is  not  capable  of  operating 
without  occasional  repairs.  Many  of  them, 
though,  will  run  throughout  an  entire 
season  with  nothing  more  than  ordinary 
attention,  but  no  mechanism  of  this  kind 


is  perfect  and  there  may  be  minor  troubles 
just  as  m  the  best  of  automobiles.  The 
marine  motor  is  usually  built  heavier 
than  the  automobile  motor,  and  it  is 
made  to  keep  going  at  top  speed  for  long 
periods  of  time — the  equivalent  of  operat- 
ing an  automobile  motor  in  low  gear, 
uphill,  for  from  one  to  twenty-four  hours 
without  once  stopping. 

THERE  are  races  and  regattas  for 
motor  boats  of  all  types,  and  the  sporty 
owner  can  enter  his  boat  and  bring  home 
some  silverware.  If  he  is  not  so  sporty,  he 
can  anchor  along  the  sidelines  and  have 
almost  as  much  fun  watching  the  other 
fellows  struggle  for  the  prizes.  Nearly  all 
of  these  races  are  strictly  amateur  affairs 
and  cash  prizes  are  almost  unknown  ex- 
cept in  a  few  classes  of  the  speed  boats. 

The  sport  is  no  longer  confined  solely 
to  the  rich  man  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  there  are  thousands  of  small 
craft  cutting  the  waters  of  our  American 
inland  waterways,  boats  ranging  from 
eight  to  fifty  feet,  of  all  classes  and  types» 
and  each  one  giving  its  owner  the  utmost 
in  pleasure  and  satisfaction.  During  the 
last  few  years,  the  industry  has  more 
than  doubled  itself,  and  it  is  estimated 
by  those  who  are  supposed 
to  know,  that  the  future  is 
even  rosier. 


Right.  This  speedy  craft, 
pozvered  zvith  a  200-horse- 
po'jjer  Hall-Scott  engine,  was 
turned  out  by  the  Horace 
Dodge  Boat  Works 


The  plan  below  shows  clever 
arrangement  of  space  aboard 
the  new  38-foot,  jo  m.p.k. 
Chris-Craft.  It  has  sleeping 
accommodations  for  four 
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For  the  neatly  articu- 
lated border  line  noth- 
ing is  better  than 
box  edging,  and  in 
the  space  behind  a 
collection  of  herbace- 
ous plants  may  be 
arranged  for  succes- 
sion of  bloom 


As  summer  gives  way 
to  fall  phlox  and 
gladiolus  -uiill  array 
the  garden  in  a  wealth 
of  all  shades  except 
blue.  Salvia  fari- 
nacea  gives  that,  or 
balloon  flower  or 
columbine,  as  seen 
below  in  the  garden 
at  Country  Life  Press 
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Plants  and  Shrubs 
for  a  Garden 

that  can  be  maintained  at  moderate  cost 

by   OLl\"L    HYDE    FOS'I  LR 


M.    E.  HEWITT 


THE  garden  that  can  be  kept  in 
bloom  from  early  spring  to  late  fall 
with  the  least  possible  labor  as  well 
as  the  most  moderate  cost  is  the  one  for 
busy  people  to-day.  It  can  be  had,  how- 
ever, on  even  the  smallest  plot  if  the 
gardener  simply  learns  what  to  select  and 
where  to  put  it. 

The  hardy  perennials  are  the  most 
satisfactor\-  for  this  kind  of  a  garden, 
as  once  well  started  they  come  up  year 
after  year  with  the  least  possible  atten- 
tion. Given  good  garden  soil,  some  will 
grow  in  partial  shade,  though  others  re- 
quire sunshine.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  number  will  thrive  under  quite  adverse 
conditions.  Most  good  catalogues  give 
full  descriptions  and  after  making  out  a 
list  of  one's  favorites  it  is  advisable  to 
ascertain  exactly  where  they  will  do  best. 

For  edging  borders  in  the  spring,  hardy 
alyssum  (^Alyssum  saxatilej  hardy  cand\-- 
tuft  fiberisj,  creeping  phlox  (Pnlox  subj- 
lataj.  and  the  wild  sweet  william  (V. 
divaricata;,  bring  white,  yellow,  pink,  and 


blue,  and  are  especially  lovely  in  front  of 
the  various  early  tulips,  daffodils,  and 
narcissus.  Forget-me-nots  (myosotis)  are 
good  for  early  summer  edging,  while  violas 
f Jersey  Gemj,  also  fine  and  newer,  will 
bloom  until  late  fall. 

For  the  early  summer,  bleeding  heart 
(dicentra),  common  sweet  william  fDian- 
thus  barbatus),  columbine  faquilegiaj, 
speedwell  f veronica;  and  foxglove  fdigi- 
talisj  are  a  few  that  will  bloom  quite  a 
while.  They  can  be  followed  by  the  plants 
persisting  well  into  midsummer,  which 
include  the  holhhocks  faltheaj,  sneeze- 
wort  (^achillea;,  anchusa,  marshmallow 
'^hibiscus;,  sundrops  (Oenothera),  balloon 
flower  (platycodonj,  meadow  sage  (blue 
salvia),  and  the  common  garden  phlox 
(Phlox  paniculata)  in  many  varieties. 

For  the  late  summer  can  be  used  Jap- 
anese wind  flower  (Anemone  japonicaj, 
hardy  asters,  boltonia,  sneezeweed  (helen- 
ium),  leadwort  (plumbago),  Adam's  nee- 
dle (yucca),  and  monkshood  (aconitum); 
these  will  carry  through,  with  the  hardy 


chn,santnemums  to  close  the  autumn 
with  a  burst  of  glor\'. 

Iris,  one  of  a  group  of  these  hardy 
favorites  deserving  and  receiving  special 
attention,  can  be  had  for  succession  of 
bloom  from  the  small  dwarf  varieties  in 
earliest  spring,  up  through  the  German, 
Siberian,  and  other  early  summer  varie- 
ties, to  the  stately  Japanese,  four  feet 
high,  in  the  middle  of  July. 

Delphinium,  which  first  blooms  in 
June,  if  cut  back  to  within  a  foot  of  the 
ground  and  nourished  with  bonemeal  will 
bloom  the  second  time  in  the  early 
autumn,  and  (cut  back  again)  still  a  third 
time  before  frost.  The  fine  new  hybrids  of 
the  last  few  years  are  stately  beauties, 
well  worth  their  cost,  and  will  multiply 
rapidly  enough  to  more  than  warrant 
the  investment. 

Peonies,  also,  are  increasing  rapidly  in 
favor,  as  proven  by  the  many  peony  shows, 
as  well  as  peony  specialist  growers.  While 
peonies  usually  are  planted  in  the  autumn 
for  early  spring  bloom,  they  can  be  moved 
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without  interfering  with  bloom  early  in 
the  season  if  Hfted  with  a  ball  of  earth 
large  enough  to  preclude  disturbing  the 
roots.  They  prefer  to  be  left  undisturbed, 
but  costly  varieties  amounting  even  to 
$50  a  root,  can  be  subdivided  and  then, 
once  estabHshed,  be  happy  in  one  place 
for  many,  manj^  years. 

\\Tiile  the  Hybrid  Tea  roses,  which 
everybody  loves,  have  been  developed 
to  a  point  of  being  quite  hardy,  they  re- 
quire some  attention,  but  the  climbing 
roses  will  get  along  with  the  least  possible 
care.  These  come  in  a  wide  range  of  colors 
and  in  Varieties  too  numerous  to  mention; 
but  the  charming  flesh  pink  Dr.  Van 
Fleet  has  been  pronounced  the  most 
popular  from  coast  to  coast  and  from 
Canada  to  the  Gulf. 

The  Japanese  Rosa  rugosa  is  a  hardy 
variety  retaining  its  leaves  quite  late, 
coming  in  white,  pale  pink,  and  rose, 
single  and  double,  that  will  bloom  for 
many  months,  carry  interesting  seed  pods 
at  the  same  time  in  orange  and  red,  and 
will  work  in  most  successfully  as  a 
specimen  bush  for  shrubbery,  or  for  a 
hedge. 

The  dwarf  bedding  roses  bloom  steadily 
all  season  and  are  especially  attractive 
for  edging  rose  beds.  They  come  in  many 
named  varieties,  in  all  the  rose  shades, 
and  should  be  especially  studied  in  a  good 
catalogue  on  roses. 

Lilies  have  their  place  in  our  hardy, 
easy  garden,  from  the  orange  and  lemon 
day  type  (which  is  inexpensive  and  comes 
in  clumps  that  are  a  real  delight),  to  the 
costly  Oriental,  as  well  as  the 
less  expensive  native  bulbs, that 
are  considered  very  desirable. 
I  heard  the  other  day  of  one 
of  the  Japanese  varieties  that 
had  been  left  in  one  spot  for 
eight  or  ten  years,  and  which 
this  last  blooming  season  car- 
ried about  fifteen  lovely  lilies 
on  a  single  stalk. 

If  we  have  small  garden 
space,  there  is  all  the  more 
reason  why  the  few  flowers 
we  are  able  to  plant  should  be 
of  the  rarest,  choicest  kinds 
obtainable. 

While  we  all  know  the  ma- 
donna lilies,  coming  from  the 
north  of  France,  we  are  not 
quite  so  well  acquainted  with 
the  speciosum,  which  flowers 
in  September,  with  lovely 
white  bells  flecked  with  crim 
son,  often  a  dozen  to  a  stem. 
Neither  of  these  is  expensive, 
and  they  both  stay  in  the 
ground  from  year  to  year.  We 
have  only  to  study  a  fine  lilv 
catalogue  to  become  enthusiastic  over 
these  indispensable  treasures. 

SHRUBS  are  absolutely  necessary  for 
any  artistic  garden,  as  they  can  be 
made  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a  frame. 
The  tall  varieties  will  make  a  fine  back- 
ground, and  selections  can  well  include 


the  lovely  lilacs  (now  in  so  many  fine 
varieties),  and  snowball  and  other  vibur- 
nums, mock  orange  (philadelphus),  white 
fringe,  winter  honeysuckle  (Lonicera  fra- 
grantissima),  with  fragrant  yellow  bloom 
from  January  to  May,  and  buddleia,  with 
lilac-like  sprays  from  midsummer  to 
frost. 

In  medium  height,  to  name  only  a  few, 
come  the  old  golden  bell  (forsythia),  aza- 
leas, several  of  the  shrub  dogwoods 
(cornus  in  variety),  kerria,  and  the 
different  spireas,  of  which  the  height  de- 
sired would  determine  the  variety. 

Among  the  low-growing  shrubs  (attain- 
ing only  from  two  to  four  feet)  come  the 
flowering  almond,  low  deutzias  (D.  gra- 
cilis and  D.  lemoine),  leadplant  (amorpha) 
and  Japanese  barberry,  a  mass  of  red 
berries  through  the  snow  all  winter. 

Many  of  the  shrubs  afford  both  the 
shelter  and  the  natural  food  that  attract 
the  birds.  Among  the  most  interesting  are 
found  the  chokeberry,  spice  bush,  Nan- 
king cherry,  Chinese  Christmas  berry, 
coralberry  and  linden  viburnum,  all  of 
which  carry  red  fruit.  Corkbark  (Euony- 
mus  alatus)  and  silver  thorn  (eleagnus) 
carry  an  orange  berry,  while  thesnowberry 
has  white,  barberry  a  silver  gray,  the  rare 
cotoneasters  (in  variety)  red,  black,  and 
purple,  and  the  unusual  turquoise  berry  a 
lovely  blue. 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  many  of  these 
shrubs  are  doubly  valuable:  in  the  early 
spring  and  summer  when  in  flower,  and 
then  in  the  autumn  with  their  various 
berries  of  attractive  hues.  And,  as  with 


A  blend  of  hardy  herbaceous  perennials  zvith  loiv-groiving  shrubs 
will  give  a  border  full  of  life  and  color  throughout  the  season 
without  undue  labor.  Climbing  vines,  such  as  roses  or  honeysuckle, 
form  a  background,  and  a  trim  edging  is  supplied  by  alyssum. 
In  the  IVoodward  garden,  Philadelphia 


the  barberry,  some  of  the  fruit  clings  even 
throughout  the  winter. 

A  numberof  hardy  vines  also  afford  food 
as  well  a  nesting  places;  Hall's  Japanese 
honeysuckle  produces  yellow-white  flow- 
ers and  black  berries;  the  Virginia  creeper, 
dark  bluish  berries;  and  American  bitter- 
sweet, orange  colored  berries. 
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Some  of  the  tall  flowering  shrubs  are 
often  classed  as  small  trees,  and  are  in- 
valuable in  a  garden,  whether  large  or 
small.  The  Hall's  Japanese  crab  has 
charming  double  pink  flowers;  the  Wash- 
ington thorn,  white;  the  dogwood  trees 
(Cornus  florida  and  its  pink  variety  rubra) 
white  and  rose-pink — all  in  early  spring. 
The  silver  bell,  possibly  a  little  later,  has 
clusters  of  white  bells;  and  the  even  less 
known  varnish  tree  (koelreuteria),  has 
golden  bloom  in  July.  All  these  give  dis- 
tinction to  the  garden. 

Magnolias  are  not  only  exceptionally 
beautiful  and  also  perfectly  hardy,  but 
can  be  chosen  for  bloom  from  the  end  of 
March  to  July.  They  come  in  different 
heights  and  colors,  native  and  Oriental, 
and  should  be  carefully  selected  for  the 
purpose  and  situation  desired.  They  are 
especially  effective  against  a  background 
of  evergreens,  and  can  be  had  in  sizes 
from  the  bush  variety  to  the  tall  pyra- 
midal tree. 

The  very  shape  and  size  of  the  different 
trees  and  shrubs  aid  in  making  an  artistic 
picture,  and  so  they  should  be  considered 
for  their  landscape  value.  Many  are  impor- 
tant on  account  of  the  outline  and  color 
of  their  branches  when  bare — such  as  the 
red-twigged  dogwood,  the  weeping  mul- 
berry, and  the  white  birch. 

The  garden  in  winter  is  of  fully  as 
much  importance  as  it  is  in  summer, 
it  not  actually  more,  and  a  real  gardener 
gets  as  much  of  a  thrill  out  of  his  snowy 
combinations  as  he  does  from  any  views 
that  summer  brings  him. 

Gardens  vary  as  much  as 
their  makers,  and,  I  often 
think,  reflect  the  same  char- 
acteristics and  moods.  Size  of 
plot  has  little  to  do  with  the 
matter,  for  the  owner  of  the 
big  estate  can  insist  on  having 
his  own  ideas  developed,  de- 
spite autocratic  trained  gar- 
deners— which  reminds  me  of 
a  recent  experience. 

A  handsome  place  I  visited 
jilainly  showed  that  the  owner 
had  lost  interest,  because  the 
pool  was  no  longer  clear,  and 
no  new  varieties  of  plants  had 
been  added  for  more  than  five 
years.  But  the  paid  gardener 
was  stressing  his  own  favorite 
annuals. 

Yet  a  small  backyard  seen 
on  the  same  day,  but  a  few 
blocks  away,  was  alive  with 
mute  evidence  of  its  maker's 
keenness  in  keeping  up  with 
the  new  and  fine,  though' 
possibly  (on  account  of  room) 
only  a  specimen  or  two  of 
each  could  be  grown. 

The  garden  is  such  a  vital  thing  that 
it  seems  to  me  it  can  manifest,  to  the 
sympathetic  observer,  even  the  mental 
state  of  its  keeper;  and  surely  the  peace  in 
the  atmosphere  of  the  smallest,  well-or- 
dered retreat  is  felt  by  all,  and  leads  to  the 
contemplation  of  the  eternal  verities. 


Great  Golf  Shots 
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Stirring  scenes  at  history-making  events 
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[EN  one  views  in  retrospect 
the  192S  golf  season,  its  lasting 
impressions  are  not  the  tabu- 
lated Hgiires  of  record-breaking  rounds. 
These  do  not  concern  the  fact  that  Bobby 
Jones  had  his  last  three  opponents  in  the 
Amateur  37  holes  down.  Neither  do  they 
center  around  the  card  of  Johnny  Farrell, 
crack  home-bred  pro,  in  his  par-smashing 
round  of  63  to  win  the  La  Gorce  Open  at 
Miami  last  winter,  nor  concern  his  super 
scoring  over  the  last  few  holes  at  Olympia 
Fields  last  June  to  defeat  this  same  magic 
shotmaker,  Jones,  in  their  play-ofF  for  the 
United  States  Open  title. 

True,  1928  will  long  be  remembered  as 
the  season  when  Bobby  Jones  scaled 
greater  heights  than  any  golfer  as  his  total 
of  national  titles  reached  eight.  True,  this 
past  season  also  saw  our  amateurs  ad- 
minister the  most  overwhelming  defeat  of 
all  time  to  the  British  in  the  Walker  Cup 
matches,  and  saw  Walter  Hagen  annex 
his  third  British  Open  championship  only 
to  fall  before  the  finer  play  of  Leo  Diegel 
in  the  P.  G.  A.  affair,  Diegel  also  taking 
that  title  to  add  to  his  win  of  the  Cana- 
dain  Open  earlier  in  the  season.  True,  1928 
also  witnessed  Miss  Glenna  Collett,  by 
reason  of  amazing  play  in  winning  the 
women's  event,  rise  to  a  position  in  golf 
that  no  other  member  of  her  sex  has  as 
yet  attained. 

i^UT  the  glory  of  1928  golf  brings  other 
and  more  vivid  scenes  to  one's  mind 
than  mere  recitals  of  facts  and  figures. 
Foremost  of  all  I  see  a  mad  gallery  stam- 
peding along  the  tenth  fairway  of  the  test- 
ing Brae  Burn  course  on  a  certain  Wednes- 
day afternoon  of  this  past  September  dur- 
ing the  play  of  the  United  States  Amateur, 
an  intensely  excited  throng  that  came  in 
great  waves  that  were  temporarily  checked 
for  the  play  of  each  shot  and  then  broke 
in  mad  rushes  and  great  salvos  of  applause 
again  and  yet  again. 

It  was  only  a  few  minutes  earlier 
that  word  had  in  some  mysterious  man- 
ner penetrated  to  the  far  corners  of  this 
beautiful  links  that  Bobby  Jones,  the 
peerless  Jones,  Jones  the  indomitable 
golfer,  was  being  defeated  by  a  player 
named  Gorton. 


Illustrated  by  the  Author 


Great  galleries  deserted  various  matches 
to  hie  themselves  hither  to  learn  if  this 
could  be  the  truth.  You  looked  at  your 
program  to  discover  who  Gorton  was. 
Thus  you  learned  that  he  played  from  this 
club,  th  at  his  name  was  Rav  Gorton,  and 
that  he  held  the  medal  record  for  the 
eighteen  holes,  a  69.  Here  and  there  you 
picked  up  other  scraps  of  information  to 
the  effect  that  he  was  an  old  hand  at  com- 
petition and  at  one  time,  long  ago,  had 
been  medalist  in  the  Amateur  champion- 
ship. 

WHAT  a  scene  it  was!  Jones,  wild  off 
the  tee  as  he  was  all  that  week,  was 
out  in  42  strokes.  For  that  reason  Gorton 
had  once  been  2  up  on  him.  This  was  the 
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news  that  drew  nearly  everyone  to  this 
match.  When  we  caught  them  at  the 
tenth  we  learned  that  they  were  all 
square.  It  was  the  same  old  story.  Bobby 
would  win  hands  down. 

The  tenth  at  Brae  Burn,  a  par  5  of  491 
yards,  had  few  birdies  registered  against 
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it  by  the  cream  of  amateurs  of  two  con- 
tinents that  week.  Jones  had  the  honor 
here  and  caught  the  rough  on  the  right. 
Gorton  laid  one  down  the  fairway  260 
yards  away.  His  brassie  second.  .  .  .  There 
have  been  shots  and  shots  in  golf,  but 
you  should  have  seen  this  one.  It  was  a 
low  ball  that  seemed  to  stay  indefinitely 
in  space  but  finally  struck  twenty  yards 
short  of  the  green,  hopped  to  it,  and 
skidded  down  the  low  swale  in  which  lay 
the  cup  and  up  the  other  side,  to  come  to 
rest  perhaps  not  more  than  eight  feet 
beyond  the  pin. 

It  set  the  gallery  wild.  Jones  played  his 
second  into  the  rough,  twenty  or  more 
yards  short  of  the  green.  He  had  to  get 
close  with  his  chip,  but  was  outside  Gor- 
ton. But  Bobby  banged  it  home  for  a 
birdie  4.  That  would  hold  Gorton.  Every- 
one knew  it.  But  Gorton  wouldn't  crack. 
Instead,  he  rammed  in  his  putt  for  an 
eagle  3  to  be  i  up. 

A  wild  rush  to  the  eleventh  fairway, 
where  Gorton  whipped  his  tee  shot  to  the 
left  of  this  par  4,  463-yard  affair,  whereas 
Jones  pushed  a  screamer  off  to  the  right 
in  heavy  rough,  the  ball  stopping  175 
yards  from  home,  barred  from  the  green 
by  a  grove  of  high  trees.  A  silence  settled 
over  this  great  crowd.  No  one  of  that 
whole  jumble  of  humanity  but  thought  it 
was  Gorton's  hole  when  his  iron  second 
rested  on  the  green  some  twelve  feet  from 
the  pin.  "This  is  where  Bobby  gets  it  at 
last,"  said  a  fan. 

UT  Jones  is  Jones.  We  had  not  reck- 
oned on  that.  His  second  was  one  of 
the  classic  golf  shots  of  history.  He  picked 
his  hall  clean  from  that  long  grass,  lofted 
It  high  and  tar  with  unerring  accuracy, 
and  dropped  it  on  the  green  about  a  foot 
inside  Gorton's.  Have  you  ever  seen  the 
winning  touchdown   made   in   the  last 
minute  of  play.?  Such  was  the  roar  that 
greeted   this   shot.   The   Atlantan  was 
aroused  now,  the  picture  of  the  fighting 
golfer.  Face  flushed,  determined,  breast 
heaving  with  pent  up  emotions  that  were 
forced  into  submission.  Then  a  wonderful 
thing  occurred.  Gorton  ran  down  his  long 
putt  for  a  birdie  3. 

Such  golf  would  have  upset  anvone 
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else.  Bobby  paid  no  attention  to  it.  His 
whole  soul  and  body  were  concentrated 
upon  his  problem  of  getting  a  half.  He 
carefully  and  methodically  surveyed  the 
line  of  his  putt  from  each  end  and  then 
stroked  his  ball  on  its  way  without  tremor, 
a  flashing  smile  of  satisfaction  lighting  his 
countenance  when  the  ball  fell  into  the 
cup. 

Those  two  holes  one  can  never  forget. 
To  my  mind  they  prove  more  the  mettle 
and  courage  of  this  great  champion  than 
do  his  overwhelming  victories  over  Beck 
and  Finlay  and  Perkins  on  the  next 
three  days. 

The  rare  control  of  tingling  nerves 
when  an  opponent  is  apparently  playing 
you  into  oblivion,  and  of  avoiding  a  rout, 
is  a  trait  that  few  who  have  played  fine 
golf  have  possessed.  Here  was  Jones  down 
on  two  holes  he  had  scored  in  birdies.  It 
would  have  cracked  wide  open  the  game 
of  any  other  golfer  the  world  has  ever 
known.  But  Bobby  met  fire  with  fire, 
and  in  the  end,  after  nineteen  holes  of  as 
matchless  a  battle  as  one  will  ever  witness 
on  the  links,  Jones  came  in  the  winner. 
Who  that  saw  it  can  ever  forget.' 

NOR  can  one  soon  forget  a  match  that 
came  shortly  afterward  to  this  same 
eleventh  hole,  a  struggle  between  Jess 
Sweetser,  former  champion,  to  beat  down 
George  Voight,  a  newcomer  in  national 
amateur  competition,  who  proved  himself 
to  be  one  of  the  three  greatest  amateur 
golfers  in  the  world  before  this  battle  of 
Brae  Burn  became  history.  At  the  elev- 
enth they  were  all  square,  and  here  Sweet- 
ser outdrove  his  rival  some  ten  yards.  But 
the  second  shot  of  Voight's,  an  iron  to 
that  green,  traveled  as  a 
bee  flies,  straight  for  the 
pin,  bit  the  turf  with 
fervor  and  held  it  less 
than  four  feet  from  the 
cup.  Sweetser  was  not 
a  Jones.  His  efi^ort  was 
twenty-five  feet  from  the 
flag.  Whereupon  Voight 
jumped  into  a  lead  that 
was  never  checked. 

It  took  the  champion 
of  British  golf  to  check 
this   same   Voight  two 
days  later  in  the  semi- 
final round.  Phil  Perkins 
had  already  proven  him- 
self to  be  the  best  am- 
ateur player  Britain  has 
sent  to  America  since  we 
have  taken  to  the  an- 
cient pastime.  His  great 
length,  his  fine   control  of  irons,  and 
his   deadly   touch   on   and  around  the 
greens    caught    Voight    napping  when 
their  thirty-six  hole  battle  began. 

T  THE  end  of  five  holes  Perkins  was 
4  up.  Then  Voight  made  his  great 
effort.  At  the  seventeenth  tee  he  was  i 
down.  Three  of  the  four  had  been  chopped 
away.  When  his  iron  from  this  tee  caught 
and  held  the  front  edge  of  the  green  225 
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yards  away,  a  downhill  poke  all  the  way, 
and  Perkins's  wood  was  pulled  twenty- 
five  yards  to  its  left,  his  ball  settling  on 
the  downhill  side  of  a  bunker  in  the 
rough,  it  looked  as  though  Voight's  rally 
was  to  square  the  match. 

There  comes  a  moment  in  every  golf 
encounter  when  the  tide  is  turned.  Jones 
turned  it  against  Gorton  by  his  magnifi- 
cent play  of  the  eleventh  hole.  He  refused 
to  be  routed.  Perkins 
now  turned  or  checked 
the  rally  of  Voight  at 
this  point,  as  his  low 
pitch  over  a  trap  caught 
the  edge  of  the  green 
and  came  to  rest  some 
six  feet  above  the  pin. 
Voight  laid  his  approach 
dead.  But  Perkins,  like 
Jones,  held  something  m 
reserve.  Thus  when  he 
curled  into  the  cup  that 
most  difllicult  putt  of  all, 
a  down-hiller  on  a  fast 
green  for  a  half,  he  sealed 
Voight's  fate. 


THE  scene  changes.  It 
is  the  eighth  hole  of 
the  Chicago  Golf  Club 
during  the  first  day  of 
foursomes  between  the  amateurs  of  the 
United  States  and  the  British  Isles,  the 
Walker  Cup  matches.  George  Von  Elm 
and  Jess  Sweetser  were  struggling  against 
Phil  Perkins  and  Dr.  Tweddell,  ranking 
and  preceding  British  champions,  re- 
spectively. 

Captain  Bobby  Jones  had  instructed 
his  men  to  "get  the  jump"  on  their 
opponents.  Few  had.  But  Von  Elm 
and  Sweetser,  after  a  bad  start,  had  been 
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coming  up,  due  to  the  superb  play  of  the 
former. 

At  the  eighth,  a  par  4  of  414  yards, 
Tweddell  outdrove  Von  Elm.  Then  Sweet- 
ser, playing  the  alternate  shot,  as  you 
do  in  this  two-ball  aflFair,  dropped  his 
approach  in  a  deep  trap  just  to  the  right 
of  the  green.  Perkins  laid  the  British  ball 
on. 

What  a  situation  faced  Von  Elm!  His 
ball  lay  clean.  But  the  rub  was  a  high 
mound  that  barred  his  way  to  the  green 
and  his  view  of  the  flag.  Further  investi- 
gation revealed  the  fact  that  if  his  ex- 
plosion did  clear  the  mound  his  ball 
would  have  to  be  stopped  on  a  down  slope 
that  ran  to  the  pin.  The  hole  was  but 
fifteen  feet  from  the  mound.  Von  Elm  con- 
sidered his  problem  from  all  sides.  Then 
he  went  to  its  solution  by  jamming  his 
feet  into  the  sand  and  pounding  an  open 
faced  niblick  into  it  just  back  of  the 
ball. 

The  latter  performed  a  perfect  parabola 
over  the  mound,  struck  the  near  edge  of 
the  green  and  died  within  four  feet  of  the 
pin.  That  shot  saved  the  hole.  It  really 
ended  that  battle. 

THEY  had  put  Harrison  Johnston,  of 
St.  Paul,  on  our  Walker  Cup  team,  an 
untried  factor  in  international  golf.  Two^ 
tell-tale  shots  resulted  that  must  have 
been  heard  round  the  world.  The  first 
came  late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  first 
day  when  he  and  Francis  Ouimet,  after  an 
uphill  struggle,  were  2  up  and  3  to  go 
against  Tony  Torrance  and  Eustace 
Storey. 

From  the  tee  of  the  par  5,  527-yard 
sixteenth,  Ouimet  crashed  the  ball  al- 
most three  hundred  yards  down  the 
fairway,  forty  yards  beyond  the  drive  of 
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Storey.  Torrance  then  pushed  his  brassie 
into  the  rough  on  the  right.  Now  came 
the  untried  Johnston.  Selecting  a  spoon 
and  playing  to  a  green  slightly  banked  on 
the  right,  he  executed  one  of  the  superb 
shots  of  that  tournament  when  he  brought 
his  ball  in  with  a  slight  hook  to  a  spot  a 
foot  from  the  cup. 

That  was  that  match! 

Next  morning  in  his  singles  with  Storey, 
Johnston  came  to  the  last  tee  on  even 
terms,  smashed  a  drive  down  the  fairway 
260  yards,  and  then  played  the  same  shot 
to  this  green,  a  slight  hook  that  caused  it 
to  run  up  the  slope  of  the  green  to  the  right 
and  stop  a  foot  from  the  pin.  Both  shots 
ended  British  hopes. 

IT  REMAINED  for  a  big  Scot  to  add  the 
final  touch  at  this  affair,  a  touch  that 
was  as  dramatic  as  any  hole  of  the  year,  for 
it  gave  to  the  British  team  its  one  lone 
victory  in  the  Walker  Cup  matches.  Tony 
Torrance  had  Chick  Evans  2  down  at 
lunch.  At  the  turn  that  afternoon  he  was 
5  up.  Whereupon  Evans  began  hacking 
away  at  this  lead  and  had  cut  it  to  i  down 
at  the  eighteenth  tee.  Long  before  that 
Chick  was  told  that  the  Americans  had 
won  all  matches.  It  was  not  a  pleasing  bit 
of  information  for  him.  Chick  produced 
all  the  golf  at  his  command  to  turn  the 
tide,  and  his  drive  on  the  eighteenth  was 
everything  he  could  put  in  it.  Torrance 
hooked  his  into  the  rough  and  using  a 
brassie  had  smashed  his  second  twenty 
yards  over  the  green,  where  it  came  to 
rest  in  ground-under-repair.  Chick  played 
his  iron  fifteen  feet  from  the  pin. 

By  this  time  every  one  who  attended  the 
Walker  Cup  matches  was  massed  about 
this  green.  In  order  to  drop  out  of  the 
ground-under-repair   Torrance    had  to 
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go  twenty  yards  to  its  right.  The  decision 
permitting  him  to  do  this  was  a  long  agony 
of  suspense  for  both,  as  was  the  ensuing 
wait  while  the  marshals  cleared  a  lane 
through  the  gallery  from  Torrance's  ball 
to  the  green. 

How  much  of  a  strain  the  big  Scot 
was  under  few  may  guess.  But  we  saw  his 
pitch  strike  the  green  on  its  lower  level 
and  bound  to  the  upper,  where  stood  the 
flag,  to  come  to  rest  5  feet  from  the  pin. 

And  what  a  grand  ovation  the  crowds 
gave  Tony  for  that 
master  stroke  under  su- 
preme pressure.  Chick's 
putt  was  short.  Thus  it 
came  about  that  Tony 
Torrance  was  to  play 
the  final  stroke  of  the 
Walker  Cup  matches  to 
decide  whether  his  fellow 
countrymen  were  to  be 
overwhelmed  in  defeat. 
His  was  to  be  the  fare- 
well gesture  of  a  losing 
cause.  He  got  the  great- 
est hand  of  the  tourna- 
ment when  he  sunk  that 
putt — and  hugely  de- 
served it.  As  he  walked 
away  he  was  ques- 
tioned as  to  its  length. 

"I  didn't  see  it,"  said  the  big  Scot. 
"All  I  could  see  was  the  Royal  and  An- 
cient club  house  in  the  background." 

That  putt  had  meant  a  lot  to  Torrance. 
What  a  game  sportsman  he  is! 

AGAIN  the  scene  shifts.  It  is  a  dismal 
XjL  Sunday,  rain  beating  down  at  odd 
moments  all  day.  The  1928  United  States 
Open  golf  title  in  the  balance.  Johnny 
Farrell,  holding  a  one-stroke  lead  by  dint 
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of  great  play  over  the  last  seven  holes  (else 
Farrell  would  not  have  held  that  lead,  for 
his  opponent  was  Bobby  Jones),  sent  his 
final  tee  shot  into  the  rough  on  the  right 
of  the  par  5,  490-yard  fifth  at  Olympia 
Fields. 

Jones  saw  his  chance  and  belted 
one  far  down  the  fairway,  with  memories 
of  glorious  finishes  under  like  conditions  in 
previous  Open  events  to  encourage 
him. 

Farrell's  second  crossed  the  fairway  and 
sought  the  rough  on  that  side,  short  of 
the  green.  Bobby  could  dimly  see  the  pin 
some  two  hundred  yards  away  up  a  grad- 
ual rise.  Taking  his  spoon  he  gave  it  all 
he  could,  but  he,  too,  pulled  into  the 
rough,  hole  high.  Farrell's  third  fell  seven 
feet  short.  Again  it  was  Jones's  opening. 
His  pitch  over  a  trap  to  that  sloping  green 
was  a  masterpiece  and  came  to  rest  three 
feet  from  it. 

NOW  came  the  climax.  The  day  before, 
young  Roland  Hancock,  making  his 
first  bid  for  this  title,  let  it  slip  from  him  on 
the  last  three  holes.  On  the  home  green, 
after  hohng  out,  he  remarked  that  he  could 
scarcely  lift  his  putter.  That  gives  one 
some  idea  of  the  nerve-crushing  eflPect  of 
big  golf  championship  pressure.  It  was  a 
similar  putt  that  Farrell  faced  with  all  the 
hopes  of  his  career  centered  on  sinking 
it. 

As  he  prepared  to  putt,  the  click  of  a 
battery  of  motion  picture  cameras  near  by 
disturbed  him.  A  long,  straining  wait 
while  they  were  silenced.  Then  he  calmly 
stroked  his  ball  true  to  its  mark.  Dramatic 
was  that  finish. 

The  irrepressible  Walter  Hagen  was 
coming  to  the  final  holes  of  the  1928 
British  championship  with  a  great  rush. 

At  the  fifteenth,  the 
"Suez  Canal  Hole," 
where  he  had,  oddly, 
won  the  title  in  1922, 
he  sent  a  tremendous 
brassie  from  the  fairway 
over  the  canal  and  on 
line  for  the  pin.  As  he  saw 
it  rise  he  noted  Sandy 
Herd  near  by  in  the  gal- 
lery. "That  shot  wins 
the  championship!"  he 
called  to  Herd. 

"It  hasn't,  Sandy 
grinned,"  "It's  in  a 
bunker." 

It  was.  But  "The 
Haig"  chopped  it  out  to 
within  eight  feet  of  the 
pin,  sank  the  putt  for  his 
par  4,  and  sailed  home  majestically  to 
nose  out  Gene  Sarazen  by  two  strokes  for 
the  title. 

Such  are  the  scenes  that  1928  golf  have 
ndelibly  etched  upon  my  memory.  What 
are  mere  facts  and  figures  compared  with 
these  vivid  pictures  of  thrilling  situations 
where  nerves  were  taut  and  hearts  were 
beating  a  rapid  fire  staccato  in  the  breasts 
of  men  who  had  the  courage  to  overcome 
the  most  inexorable  foe  of  all — self.? 


Walter  Hagen,  winner 
of  the  British  Open, lost 
his  P.  G.  A.  title  to  Leo 
Diegel 
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Coronet  '.vas  designed  to  meet  the 
owner  s  demand  for  fair  speed  and 
exceptionally  seaworthy  character- 
istics {two  Diesel  engines  totalling 
750  h.p.  give  a  speed  of  thirteen 
knots).  For  offshore  cruising  a 
crew  of  twenty  is  required,  and  fuel 
for  a  j-ooa-mile  cruise  can  he 
stored  aboard.  Above ^  the  living  room 


On  the  commodious  after  deck  {which  is  con- 
tinuous with  an  enclosed  shelter  in  the  deck 
house)  the  after  portion  is  worked  in  as  a 
stern  seat,  with  comfortable  cushions — a  de- 
lightful place  to  dream  away  long  sunny 
days  at  sea 


Left.  Under  water  Coronet  conforms  to  type, 
but  above  water  she  has  the  more  graceful 
lines  of  the  older  steam  yachts,  due  to  a 
clipper  bow  and  transom  stern,  with  good 
freeboard,  pleasing  sheer,  and  high  bulwarks. 
Above,  one  of  the  staterooms 
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Above.  The  spacious  dining 
room  forward  of  the  living  room 
on  the  main  deck.  Left  and 
right,  two  of  the  six  staterooms, 
each  with  separate  bath  adjoining 

Below.  Coronet  in  home  waters, 
with  the  Palisades  as  background. 
She  is  to  be  used  largely  in  trop- 
ical waters  and  for  that  reason 
all  her  rooms  are  large  and 
special  attention  has  been  pail 
to  ventilation 


I 
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MISS  (.IM.I  N.  INC.,  DKCORATOKS 
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Above.  Living  room  of  a 
small  bachelor  apartment  in 
an  interesting  old  house  near 
Washington  Square,  New 
York.  Of  little  more  than 
average  size,  the  furniture  is 
so  arranged  that  the  center  of 
the  room  is  left  open,  making 
it  appear  considerably  larger 
than  it  really  is 


The  inviting  atmosphere  and  ordered  comfort  of  this 
living  room  in  Mr.  Foxhall  Keene's  home  are  enough 
to  make  the  most  confirmed  benedict  long  for  celibacy 


KIHhl-  A.  Kl-hVE,  1>I-.C  l)K  A  I  OR 

Above.  In  this  mans  room 
the  simplicity  of  cream  plas- 
tered walls  and  plain  taupe 
rug  is  given  an  exotic  touch 
that  is  strikingly  effective  by 
the  flowers  embroidered  in 
brilliant  wools  on  the  natural 
linen  curtains 


Left.  The  recessed  fireplace 
with  its  snug  suggestion  of 
slippered  ease  before  an  open 
fire  for  one  only,  marks  this 
the  room  of  a  bachelor — man 
or  maid 
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In  the  bachelor's 
abode,  as  in  any 
other,  good  taste 
can  create  beau- 
tiful surround- 
ings, as  witness 
this  handsome 
dining  room, 
which  is  small 
enough  for  cozy 
comfort  when  its 
fortunate  owner 
wishes  to  dine 
alone,  with  book 
and  dog  for  com- 
pany, and  large 
enough  for  a 
good  sized  din- 
ner party  when 
he  feels  hospit- 
ably inclined 


For  the  Man  Who  Lives  Alone 

Some  charming  abodes  of  bachelordom 
by  VICTOR  C.  GIFFORD 


THE  world  has  for  so  long  pictured 
the  life  of  a  bachelor  as  an  exist- 
ence lonely  and  forlorn,  and  thought 
of  his  quarters — when  it  has  thought  of 
them  at  all — as  the  final  or  ultimate  word 
in  dreariness,  that  it  views  with  something 
of  surprise  the  present  wide  popularity  of 
what  is  known  as  the  bachelor  apartment. 
Not  that  such  apartments  are  wholly  new, 
since  for  perhaps  the  greater  part  of  a 
century  the  Albany  in  London  has  been 
figuring  in  fiction  as  the  gilded  abode  of 
bachelordom,  and  the  Adelphi  also  of 
London,  of  famous  dramatists  and  writ- 
ers, just  as  in  New  York  the  well  known 
Benedick  sheltered  many  a  bachelor  be- 
fore it  was  purchased  by  New  York 
University  and  converted  into  a  residence 
hall  or  dormitory  for  its  women  students 
of  music;  but  few  interiors  of  the  Benedick 
possessed  anything  more  than  the  most 
elementary  of  creature  comforts,  and  the 
interiors  of  the  Albany  and  Adelphi  have 
little  of  the  suave  grace  which  distin- 
guishes many  a  bachelor  abode  in  Amer- 
ica. 

Bachelors,  of  course,  consider  them- 
selves— and  are  rated  by  a  great  part  of 
the  world — as  among  the  most  highly 
favored  of  the  race.  Freed  in  most  in- 
stances from  ties  and  family,  they  are 
sought  after  socially,  and  their  homes  are 
often  planned  with  a  view  to  entertaining. 
Bachelors  long  ago  wearied  of  living  in 
hotels,  and  the  blighting  course  of  prohi- 
bition   has    lessened    considerably  the 


appeal  of  the  club,  which  from  time  im- 
memorial has  been  regarded  as  the  citadel 
of  bachelordom. 

At  about  tlie  same  time  the  potentiality 
of  bachelors  as  tenants  became  widely 
recognized  by  investors  and  landlords,  and 
resulted  in  the  planning  and  building  of 
many  apartment  structures  intended  for 
the  occupancy  of  bachelors,  and  provided 
with  every  possible  convenience  and  at- 
traction— excellent  housekeeping  and  res- 
taurant service,  gymnasmms,  and  m 
some  instances  bathing  pools,  and  all  this 
with  complete  independence.  During  re- 
cent years  many  large  and  old-fashioned 
city  houses  have  been  remodeled  to  con- 
tam  small  suites  of  rooms,  and  these  build- 
ings, frequently  in  downtown  sections 
which  are  readily  accessible,  supply  the 
background  for  many  an  attractive  bache- 
lor home.  Then  too,  the  ending  of  the 
Great  War  period,  the  triumph  of  the 
female  suffrage  movement,  and  the  wide 
and  constantly  increasing  participation  of 
women  in  business  and  the  affairs  of  the 
world,  have  resulted  in  a  new  interpreta- 
tion of  the  word  "bachelor";  even  the 
conservative  Webster  gives,  in  its  more 
recent  editions,  the  definition:  "A  woman 
who  has  not  married,"  and  this  complete 
change  in  the  status  of  women  and  their 
demand  for  entire  independence  in  their 
manner  of  living  have  greatly  extended 
the  field  of  what  is  being  described  here 
as  the  bachelor  apartment. 

The  habitations  of  bachelors,  be  they 


large  or  small,  and  owned  by  bachelor 
men  or  bachelor  maids,  exist  in  all  sorts  of 
places,  but  chiefly  perhaps  in  the  aforesaid 
old  buildings  which  have  outlived  their 
usefulness  as  individual  residences  and 
been  so  remodeled  or  altered  that  they 
provide  quarters  for  business  upon  their 
lower  or  street  floors,  while  their  upper 
stories  are  divided  into  tiny  residence 
suites,  sometimes  with  one  apartment  and 
sometimes  with  two  or  even  more  on  a 
floor. 

These  old  structures  were,  as  a  rule, 
built  long  before  the  dawning  of  the  day 
when  architects  and  builders  produced 
rooms  scarcely  larger  than  cigar  boxes, 
and  the  spacious  and  sometimes  stately 
rooms  to  which  present-day  bachelors  are 
falling  heir  offer  many  opportunities  for 
interior  arrangements  which  are  interest- 
ing and  attractive.  Mantels  and  the  other 
woodwork  in  these  old  rooms  are  likely 
to  be  simple  and  architecturally  good, 
and  the  fireplaces,  which  are  likely  to  be 
large  and  deep,  almost  invariably  "draw," 
which  cannot  always  be  said  of  those  few 
being  built  to-day. 

Naturally,  in  remodeling  old  houses 
into  structures  which  contain  small  resi- 
dence suites,  there  arise  all  sorts  of  oppor- 
tunities for  converting  large  closets  into 
bathrooms  or  into  kitchens  or  kitchen- 
ettes, which  may  be  used  much  or  little. 
It  is  amazing  what  an  attractive  and 
practical  kitchenette  can  be  made  of  even 
a  small  closet,  provided  possibly  with  a 
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tiny  electric  stove,  its  walls  covered  with 
the  paper  which  imitates  tiling  or  else 
fitted  with  plate  racks  which  are  filled 
with  white  and  blue  plates,  and  its  floor 
covered  with  some  one  of  the  really  beau- 
tiful linoleums  now  easily  to  be  had. 
The  proper  arrangement  of  the  kitchen- 
ette involves  much  the  same  skill  which 
succeeds  in  making  useful  cooking  quar- 
ters upon  dining  cars  or  electric  launches, 
for  in  all  these  cases  it  means  making  the 
wisest  use  of  space  which  is  valuable  and 
extremely  limited. 

The  arranging  and  furnishing  ot  a  tiny 
citv  apartment  naturally  depends  partly 
upon  the  number  of  people  who  are  to  live 
therein,  the  taste  of  the  occupants,  and 
the  extent  of  the  resources  of  which  they 
are  possessed.  If  a  real  and  separate  bed- 
room is  not  possible,  use  may  be  made  of 
any  number  of  substitutes  for  an  actual 
bed  in  the  forms  of  box  couches,  day  beds, 
or  chaises  longues,  or  else  one  might 
employ  the  extremely  practical  device 
being  used  in  countless  apartments  all 
over  the  country,  by  which  a  bed  is  con- 
cealed behind  a  door,  which  when  opened 
shows  the  bed  ready  to  be  drawn  down 
into  its  logical  position  on  the  floor. 

In  those  fortunate  instances  where  the 
bedroom  with  its  utilities  is  a  department 
to  itself,  it  is  possible  of  course  to  arrange 
the  living  room,  library,  study,  or  what- 
ever else  it  is  called,  much  as  would  be 
done  were  one  fitting  up  a  similar  room  in 
an  individual  residence  or  in  a  larger 
apartment.  The  occupant  or  occupants 
are  likely  to  have  some  possessions  al- 
ready, and  it  is  amazing  how  quickly  one's 
belongings  increase  when  the  bachelor 
apartment  is  once  really  occupied  and  its 
needs  realized. 

Because  the  average  bachelor  apart- 
ment, like  the  usual  present-day  city 
apartment  anywhere,  is  likely  to  be  of 
extremely  small  area,  it  is  important  that 
the  utmost  care  be  taken  with  its  arrange- 
ment, in  order  that  there  may  be  created 
the  effect  of  spaciousness  where,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  very  lit- 
tle space  actually  exists. 
This  necessity  brings  into 
play  the  use  of  several 
prmciples  which  of  coarse 
apply  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  rooms  anywhere, 
one  of  which  involves  the 
placing  of  objects  of  fur- 
niture so  as  to  leave  the 
center  of  the  room  as  far 
as  possible  quite  open; 
while  another  involves  the 
arrangement  of  furniture 
in  a  few  well  correlated 
groups  rather  than  plac- 
ing the  pieces  aimlessly 
about  the  room's  area. 

The  result  of  applying 
one  of  these  principles, 
well  recognized  by  in- 
terior decorators,  may  be 
noted  in  the  illustration 
included  hereof  the  living 
room  or  study  of  a  very 
small  bachelor  apart- 
ment in  an  interesting 
old  house  not  far  from 


Washington  Square,  New  York.  Here  a 
room  of  little  if  anything  more  than  aver- 
age size  has  been  so  arranged  that  it  ap- 
pears to  be  considerably  larger  than  it 
really  is.  As  one  enters  the  room  the 
chimneypiece  is  directly  in  view;  the  mar- 
bleizing  (in  black  and  gold)  of  the  base- 
board about  the  room  and  of  the  extremely 
simple  but  well  proportioned  old  mantel 
lends  dignity  to  these  essentially  architec- 
tural details,  while  the  placing  at  the  sides 
of  the  fireplace  of  such  necessary  details 
of  furniture  as  chair,  small  table,  and 
short  sofa  or  "love  seat"  adds  somewhat 
to  the  architectural  or  decorative  interest 
already  established  by  the  old  English 
portrait  and  the  tall  Renaissance  altar 
candlesticks.  This  arrangement,  grouping 
as  it  does  several  essential  pieces  of  furni- 
ture, leaves  the  center  of  the  room  quite 
open,  besides  creating  a  center  ot  interest 
which  adds  immeasurably  to  the  room's 
dignity. 

At  the  opposite  side  of  the  study  or  liv- 
ing room  there  is  placed  an  old  English 
oak  farmhouse  dresser  with  an  array  of 
pewter  plates  and  platters,  the  height  of 
the  dresser  giving  the  dignity  necessary 
to  balance  the  arrangement  of  the  chim- 
neypiece and  its  surroundings  at  the  other 
side  of  the  room. 

Then  again,  there  apply  in  the  fitting 
up  of  bachelor  abodes  much  the  same 
general  rules  which  custom  and  good  taste 
have  established  for  the  arrangement  of 
interiors  elsewhere  in  the  matter  of  cover- 
ings for  walls  and  floors  and  as  regards 
draperies.  Interior  decorators  hold,  of 
course,  that  contrast  is  necessary  to  create 
life  and  interest  in  an  interior,  and  that 
this  contrast  is  best  secured  by  using  for 
draperies  and  floor  coverings  marerials 
which  afford  pleasing  contrast  with  tiie 
walls,  which  of  course  form  the  back- 
ground or  setting  of  a  room. 

Thus  with  plain  walls,  whether  papered, 
painted,  or  even  she;ithed  with  wood 
paneling,  there  migiit  well  be  figured 
materials  upon  rlie  floors  and  used  as 


Generally  speaking,  the  bachelor  apartment  may  be  easily  recognized  as 
such  by  the  absence  of  frills  and  extraneous  ornament,  whose  multiplicity 
of  detail  make  for  confusion  and  a  feeling  of  unrest.  This  is  a  bedroom  in 
the  bachelor  home  of  Mr.  Henry  E.  Sheffield,  Cleveland,  0. 
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hangings  at  the  windows  and  doors;  and 
were  the  walls  covered  with  some  figured 
material,  such  as  wallpaper,  the  carpets 
might  fittingly  be  of  some  plain  material, 
this  giving  rich  variety  or  contrast,  pro- 
vided of  course  that  care  and  taste  have 
been  exercised  in  the  highly  important 
matter  of  choosing  colors  which  harmo- 
nize properly. 

Specific  mention  has  already  been  made 
of  the  little  study  of  a  small  bachelor 
apartment  in  downtown  New  York.  In 
this  instance  the  walls  and  most  of  the 
woodwork  were  painted  a  fairly  rich  putty 
color,  the  stippling  of  which  produced  a 
roughness  of  texture  which  gives  almost 
the 'variety  and  effect  of  figures.  Draperies 
are  of  moss  green  velour,  and  the  fl')or  is 
covered  with  rag  rugs,  giving  a  tasteful 
setting  for  the  old  oak  farmhouse  furni- 
ture, most  of  which  is  English,  with  one 
or  two  pieces  of  provincial  French. 

Particularly  in  a  very  tiny  apartment — 
a  bachelor  apartment  or  an  apartment  of 
any  other  type — spaciousness  of  effect  is 
secured  by  use  in  all  the  rooms  of  the 
same  kind  of  wall  coverings  and,  if  pos- 
sible, the  same  materials  tor  floors  and 
for  draperies.  This  creates — or  at  least 
such  IS  the  theory — a  harmony  or  unity 
which  has  the  apparent  effect  of  increasing 
space. 

It  is  also  being  found  that  use  of  figured 
materials  on  walls  is  helpful  when  the 
utmost  must  be  made  of  a  very  few  fur- 
nishings. Figured  walls,  it  seems,  have  a 
tendency  to  "fill  up"  a  room  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  will  appear  to  be  well  ar- 
ranged with  only  a  few  pieces  of  furniture, 
perhaps  by  causing  the  room  to  appear 
somewhat  smaller  than  it  really  is;  just 
the  opposite  effect  may  be  had  when  use 
is  to  be  made  of  quite  a  number  ot  pieces 
of  furniture,  some  of  which  are  fairly  large 
and  robust  in  scale,  since  plain  walls  have 
as  a  rule  the  effect  of  making  a  room 
appear  a  little  larger  than  it  actually  is. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  ot  course,  that 
all  bachelor  apartments  are  tiny  and  im- 
provised affairs  in  which 
the  utmost  must  be  made 
of  extremely  little  in  the 
way  of  resources.  There 
is  no  reason  why  wealth 
and  good  taste  should 
not  create  for  bachelors 
the  same  beautiful  sur- 
roundings which  those 
advantages  secure  for 
other  people,  and  it 
would  not  be  difficult 
to  find  in  any  large  city 
homes  which,  while  they, 
rank  as  the  abodes  of 
bachelors,  might  not  be 
quite  as  well  the  domi- 
ciles of  people  of  other 
classes.  Sometimes,  in- 
deed, the  bachelor  apart- 
ment becomes  an  entire 
house — occasionally  an 
ancient  house  of  historic 
interest.  Such  might  be 
said  of  St.  James's  Palace, 
the  house  of  the  world's 
most  eligible  bachelor, 
the  Prince  of  Wales. 


January,  1929 
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GIVES      XJ  S      THIS      BEAUTIFUr      NeW      L  I  IV  E  N 


TTERE  is  a  gay  new  linen 
achieved  by  an  old  art — one 
of  the  few  handicrafts  surviving  in 
this  day  of  steam  and  steel.  It  is 
a  product  of  hand  block  printing, 
which  gives  to  fabrics  richer  and 
lovelier  colors  than  any  machine 
process  known. 

Great  care  is  taken  to  select  the 
best  cloth  for  block  printing,  in  this 
case  a  linen  of  rough  texture,  simi- 
lar to  homespun,  which  is  especially 
suitable  for  the  design. 

The  process  is  a  painstaking  one. 
It  takes  years  for  the  printers  to 
become  masters  of  their  craft. 

Their  chief  tools  are  blocks  of 
wood  which  have  the  design  carved 
upon  them  in  relief.  With  these 
blocks  the  printers  press  the  colors 
on  to  the  fabric,  stretched  out  upon 
a  long,  especially  prepared  table. 
The  number  of  blocks  used  depends 
upon  the  size  of  the  design  and  the  number  of 
colors,  each  color  having  its  own  block.  There 
is  no  limit,  except  cost  of  production,  to  the 
number  which  may  be  used. 

After  the  printing  the  fabrics  are  steamed  to 
develop  fully  the  richness  of  their  coloring  and 
washed  in  both  hot  and  cold  water  to  rid  them 
of  any  superfluous  dye.  From  start  to  finish  the 


The  plume  —  personification  of  gallan- 
try, of  glory  and  pride  —  is  the  theme 
of  this  new  linen,  a  design  inspired  by 
an  old  needlepoint.  It  is  developed  in 
rich  warm  colors  on  a  ground  of  cream, 
yellow  or  tete.  This  is  but  one  of  the 
many  attractive  patterns  to  be  found 
in  the  varied  Schumacher  collection. 


work  is  done  almost  entirely  by 
hand. 

These  hand  block  fabrics  are 
characteristic  of  the  quality  and 
careful  selection  for  which  the  col- 
lections of  F.  Schumacher  &  Co. 
are  known. 

Here  you  will  find  distinguished 
fabrics  of  every  type  and  for  every 
decorative  purpose,  extremely 
smart  modern  designs  side  by  side 
with  authentic  reproductions  from 
all  the  great  periods  of  the  past. 

Your  decorator,  upholsterer,  or 
the  decorating  service  of  your  de- 
partment store  will  be  glad  to  ob- 
tain samples  appropriate  for  your 
purpose. 

"Fabrics -The  Key  to 

Successful  Decoration" 

This  fascinating  booklet,  giving, 
briefly,  the  history  of  fabrics  and 
their  importance  in  decorative  use  will  be  sent 
to  you,  without  charge,  upon  request.  F.  Schu- 
macher &  Co.,  Dept.C-1,  60  West  40th  Street, 
New  York.  Importers,  Manufacturers,  and  Dis- 
tributers to  the  trade  only  of  Decorative  Drap- 
ery and  Upholstery  Fabrics.  Ofiices  also  in 
Boston,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Los  Angeles, 
San  Francisco,  Grand  Rapids,  Detroit. 


F  SCHUMACHER  &  CO 
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All  the  interior  details  of  this  handsome  room,  including  the  exposed  beams, 
are  executed  in  plaster — an  example  of  exceptionally  fine  craftsmanship. 
Living  room  in  the  residence  of  G.  S.  Jacohson,  Esq. 


OSCAR   VATRT,  ARCHITECT 


Perfect  Plasterwork  in  Home  Building 

Construction  details  for  better  walls  and  ceilings 
by  C.  STANLEY  TAYLOR 


|0  MUCH  depends  upon  securing 
perfect  plasterwork  in  all  impor- 
tant homes  that  it  is  surprising  so 
few  improvements  have  been  made  in 
plastering  methods  or  materials,  and 
that  so  few  satisfactory  substitutes  have 
come  into  general  use  which  eliminate 
the  difficulties  constantly  experienced 
with  these  surfaces.  New  materials 
are  steadily  being  introduced;  perhaps 
time  will  prove  some  of  them  to 
be  superior  to  plaster.  Much  as  we  desire 
fine  walls  and  ceilings,  they  are  attained 
only  when  special  precautions  are  taken 
to  overcome  inherent  weaknesses  through 
correct  construction  methods. 

The  home  owner  seeking  superior 
finish  in  his  dwelling  must  not  feel  that  he 
is  inevitably  to  experience  trouble  with 
his  plastered  walls  and  ceilings,  for  all  of 
the  ordinary  difficulties  can  readily  be 
overcome  provided  the  proper  care  and 
attention  are  given  to  the  building  con- 
struction, and  the  proper  materials  are 
employed  both  in  the  plastering  itself  and 
in  the  base  upon  which  it  is  applied. 

The  common  shortcomings  of  plaster- 
ing may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

Cracks   are   the   most   annoying  im- 


perfections likely  to  develop.  They  are  of 
two  types:  fine  "hair"  cracks  which  may 
be  observed  on  plain  plastered  or  painted 
walls,  but  seldom  visible  through  papering 
or  other  wall  covering;  and  those  larger 
ugly  cracks  which  have  the  appearance 
and  come  with  the  rapidity  and  destruc- 
tiveness  of  lightning.  Less  common  but 
equally  troublesome  is  falling  plaster. 
A  third  common  fault  is  that  plaster 
frequently  shows  the  skeleton  of  the 
hou.se  through  dark  and  light  streaks  on 
the  walls  and  ceilings,  which  indicate  the 
position  of  beams  and  girders  and  of  the 
lath  Itself  in  frequent  instances.  1  his 
shadow  marking  is  commonly  overcome 
by  retinting  the  exposed  plaster,  but  even 
this  annoyance  can  be  eliminated.  There 
are  a  number  of  other  secondary  defects 
which  may  arise  in  plasterwork,  but  most 
of  these  are  of  a  more  or  less  technical 
nature  and  occur  only  when  the  workman- 
ship or  the  materials  are  inferior. 

To  prevent  plaster  cracks  permanently 
two  precautions  must  be  taken  in  the 
original  construction  of  the  building.  The 
first  is  that  the  framework  must  not  only 
be  sufficiently  rigid  to  prevent  movement 
and  straining  due  to  wind  pressure  or  the 


settling  of  foundations,  but  must  also  be 
so  designed  that  the  shrinkage  of  any 
woodwork  used  in  the  structural  framing 
is  uniform.  This  sounds  like  a  highly 
technical  problem,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact 
any  architect  or  builder  is  familiar  with 
correct  methods  of  frame  construction 
which  will  prevent  the  natural  shrinkage 
of  the  wood  from  causing  plaster  cracks. 
When  steel  columns  or  masonry  walls  are 
used  in  conjunction  with  wood  members, 
such  as  beams  and  floor  joists,  extra  care 
should  be  taken  in  the  original  construc- 
tion of  the  building  to  overcome  the 
strains  that  are  bound  to  occur  when  the 
wood  members  become  thoroughly  sea- 
soned. 

Both  the  cracking  and  the  falling  of 
plaster  may  also  be  due  to  the  use  of  an 
improper  base  or  supporting  material. 
Plaster  of  itself  has  little  strength  and 
must  be  held  on  the  wall  or  ceiling  with 
some  material  to  which  it  may  be  me- 
chanically bonded  or  to  which  it  will  ad- 
here permanently.  Falling  plaster  is 
almost  invariably  due  to  a  failure  of  the 
supporting  material;  occasionally  the 
plaster  itself  may  be  so  weak  as  to  dis- 
integrate and  fall  away  from  the  base,  but 
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THE  APARTMENT  OF 
A  MAN  OF  AFFAIRS 


\ 


New  York  Galleries,  Inc.,  Decorators 


IN  this  alluring  group  of  Old  World 
rooms  a  Mediterranean  background 
has  inspired  an  apartment  in  which  the 
man  of  large  affairs  may  relax,  oblivious 
to  the  modern  world  about  him. 

Q  The  old  Italian  baroque  bed  and 
Spanish  chest  of  mellowed  walnut,  the 
deep-seated  chairs,  convenient  tables  and 
other  appointments  chosen  from  the 
collection  of  antiques  on  view  at  these 


Galleries,  create  an  atmosphere  of  ease 
and  well-being ...  an  environment  quite 
essential  to  his  masculine  predilection 
for  comfort  and  simple  dignity. 

Q  The  charm  and  interest  so  apparent 
here  suggest  the  studied  care  which  this 
organization  bestows  upon  each  detail 
of  an  interior  . . .  that  it  shall  meet  the 
esthetic  as  well  as  practical  requirements 
of  this  fastidious  and  sophisticated  age. 


I)tt  M  GflltoiR 

V  ,  INCORPORATED  ^ 

Madison  Avenue,  48th  and  49th  Stvcety 

CABINETMAKER.?  DECORATORS  ANTlQViARI  ANS 

ARCHITECTURAL  REMODELING 
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these  cases  are  rare  and  should 
not  occur  if  an  experienced  plas- 
terer is  employed  for  the  work. 

For  many  years  wood  lath  was 
the  common  plaster  base.  Genera- 
tions ago  when  plastering  was 
done,  which  is  even  to-day  in  per- 
fect condition,  wood  lath  was 
made  of  dry  lumber — frequently 
of  white  pine  which  was  securely 
nailed  to  the  framework.  The  use 
of  a  high  qualit}-  wood  of  that 
type  and  the  thorough  workman- 
ship" accompanying  its  applica- 
tion* formed  a  secure  base  for  the 
plaster  which  seldom  failed.  The 
lath  were  sometimes  two  or  three 
inches  wide  and  at  least  three 
eighths  to  a  half  inch  thick  as 
contrasted  with  the  lath  used  to- 
day which  is  seldom  more  than 
one  and  one-half  to  two  inches 
wide  and  a  quarter  inch  thick.  The 
scarcity  and  high  cost  of  white 
pine  has  practically  eliminated  it 
from  the  market  in  lath  form. 
We  are  using  cheaper  woods  for 
the  purpose,  which  are  structurally 
weaker,  seldom  seasoned,  and 
which  are  so  light  as  to  prevent 
really  secure  nailing.  For  these 
reasons  wood  lath  is  to-day  losing 
ground  and  is  bemg  superseded  by 
other  materials  developed  to  over- 
come the  common  difficulties  experienced 
with  present-day  wood  lath.  It  is,  of 
course,  true  that  this  material  may  still 
be  used  if  proper  care  is  exercised  in  its 
application. 


Another  instance  of  skilful  workmanship  is  shown  in 
the  hallway  of  the  Jacobson  house,  where  the  beautifully 
ornamented  ceiling  beams  as  well  as  the  decorative 
brackets  are  made  of  plaster 


Among  the  modern  materials,  metal 
lath  has  achieved  a  high  place.  It  pro- 
duces a  fireproof  wall  sufficiently  resistant 
to  heat  as  to  form  a  very  desirable  pro- 
tection to  the  wood  framework  under  all 


ordinary  fire  conditions.  It  is 
strong,  and  if  properly  installed 
will  last  indefinitely.  It  holds  the 
plaster  by  means  of  "keys"  which 
are  formed  when  the  first  coat  of 
soft  plaster  is  pressed  on  to  the 
lath  and  forced  through  in  small 
masses  which  harden  over  the 
metal.  So  long  as  these  keys  are 
sufficiently  strong  and  hard  to  sup- 
port the  weight  of  the  plaster, 
there  is  likely  to  be  no  failure 
through  patches  breaking  away. 
Ordinarily,  metal  lath  of  proper 
weight  is  strong  enough  to  with- 
stand the  ordinary  strains  and 
stresses  which  develop  in  walls, 
but  nothing  can  withstand  the 
tremendous  stresses  which  may 
develop  if  foundations  or  frame- 
work are  inadequate. 

Another  modern  type  of  plaster 
base  consists  of  materials  to  which 
the  plaster  will  adhere  through 
suction.  These  materials  include 
various  types  of  plaster  board  and 
wall  board  and  are  usually  of  rigid 
construction.  They  are  nailed  in 
sheets  over  the  wall  framing.  They 
are  usually  quite  strong,  and  the 
sheets  of  plaster  board  are  un- 
likely to  fail  under  ordinary 
stresses,  but  the  joints  are  sub- 
ject to  cracking  if  there  is  move- 
ment in  the  supporting  framework. 

There  has  recently  been  developed  a 
modern  material  which  combines  the  ad- 
vantages of  both  metal  lath  and  these 
materials  to  which  plaster  adheres.  This 
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liir  OUR  JAJVUARY  SALE 


AT  10%  DISCOIIAIT 


I 


F  YOU  LOVE  beauty  and  fine  quality  in  Linens,  you'll 
want  to  take  advantage  of  our  January  Sale.  For  everytliing  in 
Household  Linens  is  subject  to  a  10%  discount  during  January. 

Damask  Table  Clotbs  and  Napkins,  new  designs  and  your 
favorite  classic  patterns,  smart  Colored  Damasks,  every  piece 
and  set  in  Decorative  Linens,  tbe  ckic  new  Towels,  sturdy 
Towels  for  practical  everyday  use,  Batb  Towels  and  Sets  —  all 
are  included.  Our  soft  warm  Blankets  and  lovely  Comfortables 
sbare  in  the  10%  discount. 

j4f  Special  Prices 

During  January,  you  will  be  able  to  secure  many  special  values 
in  Negligees,  Lingerie,  Children's  and  Infants'  Wear,  Corsets 
and  Brassieres.  In  the  Interior  Furnishings  Department, 
Curtains,  Fabrics  and  Draperies  will  be  specially  reduced. 


Our  January  Sale  Boohjet  ilhistrntcs  many  of  the 
articles  in  our  January  Sale.    Write  for  n  copy. 
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WUCCC  KILL  you  BE 
THIX  WINTCCl 

DO  YOU  find  New  York  agreeable  in  a  January  drizzle 
or  fog — Chicago  braving  a  roaring  lake  wind?  Or 
do  you  just  stick  it  out  till  spring?...  Why  not  go  where 
spring  comes  from? 

Perfume — drifts  and  waves  of  it  —  roses  and  <lrow»ing 
orange  trees.  Light — blazing  in  the  white  squares,  sifting 
through  the  trees.  Music  —  the  call  of  the  muezzin,  th<' 
little,  thin,  wild  note  of  the  flute.  Mystery— the  Fast,  held 
in  trust  for  us  by  France ...  That's  what  you'll  find  this 
winter  if  you  wish. 

You've  come  from  Algiers — Cannes-in- Africa — the  gayest, 
most  cosmopolitan  city  in  the  worhl.  You're  going  to  l-ag- 
houat,  green  island  in  the  Sahara  sands  —  to  PM-Goleah, 
where  the  sun,  the  moon  and  the  stars  wheel  forever  over 
a  solitary  well  . . .  You'll  see  the  Roman  ruins,  the  place 
where  Carthage  stood, catacombs,  the  Arabian  Nights  come 
tolife...  You'reaoing  back  as  far  as  Abraham— ina  motor<-ar! 

S.  $.  rCANCE 

Three  thirty -day  cruises  calling  at  Canary 
Island.  Casablanca,  Gibraltar,  Algiers.  Tunis, 
Palermo,  Naples,   Monaco   and  Marseilles. 


Jan.  3 


Feb.  7  Mair.  14 


Choose  your  sailings  .  .  .  Stop  over  wherever 
you  like  and  pick  up  the  "/'Vance"  <)n  her 
next  trip  ...  or  return  via  Havre  on  "lie  de 
France'"'  or  "Paris". 

Information  from  any  French  Line  Agent  or 
write  direct  to  19  State  Street,  New  York  City 


consists  of  a  wire  mesh  with 
a  backing  of  a  heavy  water- 
proof paper  in  two  layers  be- 
tween which  is  a  waterproof 
compound  of  pitch.  This  ma- 
terial is  applied  in  large  sheets 
over  the  walls  and  ceilings,  and 
when  plaster  is  applied  the 
backing  is  forced  away  from  the 
welded  reinforcing  wires  so  that 
they  become  embedded  in  the 
plaster  itself.  The  backing  pre- 
vents the  waste  of  plaster  and 
gives  what  is  called  in  the  trade, 
a  "back-plastered"  effect.  In 
other  words,  if  the  backing  were 
torn  off,  a  smooth  plaster  sur- 
face would  be  revealed  without 
showing  any  of  the  metal  rein- 
forcing. This  system  employs  the 
theory  upon  which  reinforced 
concrete  construction  is  based, 
namely,  that  steel  of  high  tensile 
strength  is  used  to  take  up  the 
ordinary  strains  in  plasterwork 
as  well  as  to  support  the  plaster 
itself.  The  backing  also  has 
some  insulating  and  sound- 
proofing properties  and  is  an 
excellent  damp-proofing  me- 
dium. 

These  three  basic  types  of 
plaster  base,  together  with  wood 
lath,  are  typical  of  the  materials 
employed  in  ordinary  house 
construction.  They  come  in 
various  forms  and  of  course  in 
various  qualities.  The  proper 
use  of  each  type  of  material 
can  well  be  left  to  an  experi- 
enced architect,  but  the  owner 
should  be  prepared  to  approve 
the  use  of  the  highest  grade 
and  quality  of  plaster  base 
which  IS  available.  Only  in  this 
way  can  there  be  reasonable 
assurance  of  freedom  from 
eventual  deterioration  in  the 
plastered  walls  and  ceilings  of 
his  home. 

The  third  common  difficulty 
with  plaster,  namely,  the  streak- 
ing or  staining  which  reveals 
the  lath  and  wood  framework 
behind  the  plaster,  has  for  many 
years  constituted  an  unsolved 
problem.  Older  houses  con- 
structed when  materials  and 
workmanship  were  of  the  high- 
est grade  seldom  show  these 
shadow  lines.  They  are  also  less 
apparent  to-day  when  extra 
care  has  been  taken  in  the 
plastering  to  form  a  thick  coat 
of  plaster  over  the  base  of  what- 
ever type  may  be  used.  It  has 
been  discovered  that  the  cause 
of  these  shadow  lines  is  due  to 
differences  in  temperature,  and 
while  this  explanation  may  seem 
rather  difficult  to  accept,  it 
seems  to  be  supported  by  evi- 
dence. Examination  of  a  ceil- 
ing which  shows  the  shadow- 
lines  of  beams  and  lath  will 
reveal  dark  streaks  between  the 
laths,  and  light  streaks  where 
the  laths  themselves  occur,  and 
where  they  are  attached  to  joists 


or  other  wood  members.  Ap- 
parently the  woodwork,  which 
is  known  to  have  high  insulating 
qualities,  does  not  permit  the 
passage  of  heat  through  the 
ceiling  as  rapidly  as  the  plaster 
itself.  Where  the  spaces  be- 
tween walls  and  floors  are  colder 
than  the  room  temperature, 
there  is  more  heat  transference 
through  the  plaster  between 
the  wood  members  than  there 
is  through  both  plaster  and 
wood.  Apparently,  small  cur- 
rents of  air  are  in  motion  around 
these  points  of  varying  tempera- 
ture and  the  air  deposits  dust 
to  a  greater  degree  on  the  cold 
spots  than  on  those  which  are 
nearer  room  temperature. 

Strange  as  this  explanation 
may  seem,  the  best  proof  of  its 
correctness  lies  in  the  fact  that 
when  proper  insulating  ma- 
terials are  used  behind  the 
plaster,  so  that  the  spaces  be- 
tween the  wood  members  are  as 
well  insulated  as  the  places 
where  the  wood  members  occur, 
these  shadow  lines  or  cracks  fail 
to  develop. 

The  development  and  rapidly 
increasing  use  of  insulating  ma- 
terials for  walls  and  ceilings 
is  largely  responsible  for  the 
development  of  this  theory,  be- 
cause it  has  been  shown  that 
proper  insulation  has  entirely 
eliminated  such  defects  in  houses 
that  have  been  built  or  have 
been  reconstructed  with  insu- 
lation in  the  last  five  to  eight 
years.  The  reason  that  the  well- 
built  houses  of  a  century  ago 
show  little  of  this  streaking  and 
staining  is  attributed  to  the  use 
of  much  thicker  plaster  coats 
than  are  commonly  emij^loyed 
to-day.  In  the  old  days  there 
was  usually  from  five  eighths  to 
three  fourths  inch  of  plaster  over 
the  wood  lath.  To-day.  under 
competitive  and  high  priced 
conditions,  plastering  may  be 
only  from  three  eighths  to  five 
eighths  inch  thick.  Furthermore, 
formerly  soft  lime  plaster  was 
used,  which  has  higher  insulat- 
ing properties  than  the  harder 
and  denser  plaster  now  em- 
ployed. Again,  the  older  houses 
were  more  thoroughly  construc- 
ted, employing  thicker  walls 
which  gave  them  greater  insu- 
lating qualities  than  are  now 
commonly  found.  Thus  the 
theory  is  not  disturbed,  but  is 
in  fact  supported,  by  the  exist- 
ence of  these  old  structures  in 
which  shadow  lines  in  plaster 
have  never  developed. 

The  obvious  conclusion  is 
that  perfect  plastering  depends 
upon  sound  construction,  a 
plaster  base  which  in  itself  will 
not  shrink,  warp,  or  draw  away 
from  the  walls  or  ceilings,  and 
the  employment  of  thorough 
insulation  behind  the  plastering. 
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IN  but  a  few  weeks  more  our 
business  will  be  moved  to  the 
new  twelve  story  Gunther  building 
at  666  Fifth  Avenue,  former  site  of 
theVanderbilt  mansion.  While  still 
at  our  old  site  every  item  in  our  en- 
tire collection  is  radically  reduced 
for  immediate  clearance  —  includ- 
ing new  models  completed  each 


week  from  our  collection  of  quality 
skins.  The  savings  offered  during 
this  Event  are  unusually  large. 

Coats     Wraps  i  Fwr  Scarfs 
Fur  Trimmed  Cloth  Coats 
Evening  Wraps 
Men's  Fur  Lined  Coats 

Men's  Raccoon  Coats  1  Motor  Robes 


Gunther 


FOUNDED  1820 


FIFTH      AVENUE      AT      36TH      STREET,      NEW      YORK  CITY 
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c^esort  clothes 

Our  collection  at  its  height  .  .  .  the 
very  things  that  chic  Frenchwomen 
are  now  buying  in  Paris  for  Cannes 
or  Antibes.  One  may  costume  one's 
self  completely  in  our  salons  for 
American  or  European  resorts,  assured 
that  when  one  arrives,  one  will  be 
completely  in  the  mode  of  the  hour. 

BfRGDORf 
GOODMAN 

FIFTH  AVENUE  at  58th  NEW  YORK 


INC. 


(^entlemeriFJailors 


Our  Large  and  Exclusive 
Clientele  is  due  to  the 
many  Advantages  we  offer 
in  Expert  Fitting,  in  our 
Individual  Service  and 
Great  Variety  of  Fabrics. 


Our  Representatives  visit  the 
Vrinapal  Cities  in  the  Mid- 
dle West — dates  will  be 
sent  upon  application. 


A  graceful  chiffon 
dinner  dress  from 
Dobbs,  gay  'ivith 
tropical  colors, 
shows  a  tendenc'^ 
tnzvard  the  new 
high    waist  line 


ity  seems  to  be  the  impfirtant  note. 
For  the  daytime  frock,  simplicity  of 
line  is  the  key  note.  There  is  a  tend- 
ency to  carry  the  skirt  fullness  lower 
down,  with  this  effect  achieved  by 
stitching  the  pleats  where  they  will 
break  lower,  or  attaching  them  to 
some  form  of  yoke,  as  illustrated  in 
a  model  accompanying  this  article. 

Another  important  feature  of  the 
daytime  frocks  is  contrast  in  trim- 
ming. Trimming  is  always  of  the  flat 
variety,  in  no  way  interfering  with 
the  lines  of  the  frock,  but  it  serves  as 
an  introduction  of  another  color  note 
in  this  very  colorful  season.  Some- 
times contrast  is  afforded  in  the  jacket 
or  coat  which  is  a  part  of  many  of  the 
costumes  designed  for  resort  wear. 
In  the  jersey,  shantung,  or  silk  shirt- 
ing models,  the  short  jacket,  some- 
times of  the  Cardigan  type,  is  the 
favored  type,  while  with  flat  crepe 
or  printed  silks,  three  quarter  or 
seven  eighths  length  is  more  frequently 
noted. 

The  ensemble  is  perhaps  most  ap- 
preciated for  resort  wear,  for  however 
simple  the  frock,  given  a  matching  or 
contrasting  wrap  one  is  dressed  for 
almost  any  occasion. 

Sleeveless  frocks,  worn  so  much  for 
golf  or  tennis,  demand  their  little  ac- 


companying coats,  and  the  sleeveless 
frock  is  much  in  vogue,  too,  for  those 
addicted  to  the  latest  craze  for  sun- 
burn. This  vogue  has  had  its  effect 
on  color  also,  the  shades  that  look 
well  with  a  tanned  skin  being  given 
preference  by  those  addicted  to  this 
fad.  White  is  in  high  favor,  for  it  is 
very  becoming  to  the  tanned  skin, 
and  on  many  of  the  sports  frocks  and 
coats  gay  notes  of  color  are  intro- 
duced in  the  accompanying  scarfs, 
which  may  be  square,  triangular,  or 
oblong  in  shape,  and  are  worn  in 
various  ways. 

Particularly  favored  for  resort  wear 
are  the  costumes  combining  printed 
and  plain  fabrics.  A  plain  wrap  re- 
peating a  note  of  color  in  the  printed 
frock  is  a  frequently  noted  ensemble 
fashion,  or  a  print  may  be  used  as  a 
lining  for  a  solid-tone  wrap. 

Gay  little  prints  are  noted  on  the 
beach,  and  here  too  the  ensemble  is 
the  rule,  for  among  the  smartest 
bathers  one  sees  the  matching  bath- 
ing wrap  or  one  contrasting  with  the 
suit,  with  the  color  of  the  suit  repeat- 
ed in  trimming  bands.  As  a  definite 
line  of  sunburn  cannot  easily  be  over- 
come, many  of  the  swimming  suits 
have  been  cut  to  conform  to  the 
evening  frock  requirements. 


Jn  effective  scarf 
arrangement  on  a 
three-piece  sports 
model  from  Bruck 
IFeiss,  combining 
tan,  brown,  red, 
and  white 
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FOR  THE   UOME   OF  DISTINCTION 

MODERNISTIC 
FURNISHINGS 

We  believe  that  modernism  may  be  both  sophisticated  and  simple,  ex- 
quisite and  useful.  Therefore,  in  our  modernistic  collections  you  will 
find  rare  woods  and  intricate  inlay  of  ivory  or  pewter  .  .  .  coverings 
of  exotic  fabrics  or  unusual  leathers  .  .  .  these  combined  with  infinite 
skill  into  livable  furniture  of  new  and  vital  beauty. 

MODERNISTIC   !■  U  R  IN  I TUR  E  _  S  E  V  ENT  H  FLOOR 

Lord  &  Taylor 

FIFTH  AVEJNUE         JNEW  YORK 
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The  new  thirty-eight  foot  Chris- 
craft  Cruiser  which  will  be  shown 
for  the  first  time  at  the  Motor 
Boat  Show  in  January.  She  is 
thirty-eight  feet  long  by  ten  feet 
beam.  Hull  is  f '-bottom  type.  A 
lOO-horsepower  Chriscraft  ma- 
rine motor  gives  her  a  speed  of 
thirty  miles  an  hour 


THE  MOTOR  BOAT  SHOW 


BUY  at  the  Show"  is  the  slogan.  And,  judg- 
ing from  the  various  boat  and  engine 
manufacturers  that  will  display  their 
wares  at  the  Motor  Boat  Show  in  the  Grand  Cen- 
tral Palace  from  the  18th  to  the  26th  of  January, 
any  buyer  will  be  able  to  appease  his  whim. 

Here  will  be  a  boat  race  without  water,  a  di- 
verse fleet,  each  craft  vymg  with  every  other,  to 
win  the  plaudits  of  Mr.  Purchaser,  and  finally 
to  effect  a  bill  of  sale. 

Last  year's  show  exceeded  all  expectations 
when  more  than  two  hundred  boats  were  dis- 
played. It  is  estimated  that  over  three  hundred 
will  be  shown  this  year. 


By  E.  JAMES  DEVINE 


Above.  Elco  will  show 
its  regular  stock  models 
and  a  new  forty-fooler. 
This  is  the  Elco  Fifty, 
powered  with  two  six- 
cylinder  Elco  engines 

Left.  One  of  the  new 
a.c.f.  cruisers  that  will 
make  its  initial  appear- 
ance at  the  show,  a 
twenty-six  foot  day 
cruiser  with  a  Chrysler 
joo  horsepower  enginr 


Throughout  the  past  season,  a  vast  interest  has 
been  shown  in  all  sorts  of  boating,  and  localities 
along  waterways  which  have  hitherto  been  only 
casually  interested  in  boating,  have  come  to  the 
fore  with  new  boat  clubs,  new  regattas,  and  many 
new  members,  all  of  which  has  considerably  in- 
creased the  output  of  boat  manufacturers.  This, 
in  turn,  has  caused  the  scramble  for  space  at 
the  Motor  Boat  Show. 

.  /  new  firm  in  the  boat  construction  business  in  Howard 
II .  Lyon,  Inc.  Several  models  will  be  on  display  at  the 
show.  This  picture  is  of  a  ^ixg-foot  commuting  cruiser 
Sea  Lyon  designed  by  George  F.  Crouch.  She  has  a  two- 
step  hydroplane  design  hull,  and  two  200  horsepozver 
Sterling  Petrel  engines 


A 


TWENTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  MODEL 

LUDERS  boat  always  has,  along  with  sea'ability  and  speed,  a 
personality !    Change  her  name  or  her  color  —she  remains 
distinctly  herself!  .  .  <I[  In  no  craft  from  the  Luders'  board  has  this 
personality  been  more  completely  realized  than  in  this  72'foot  Com- 
muter. .  .  C[  We  invite  your  inspection  of  one  of  these  de  luxe  cruisers 
now  nearing  completion.    We  can  still  build  yours  for  spring  delivery  if 
arrangements  are  made  immediately  .  .  .  ((  Blue  prints  and  complete  descrip' 
tions  will  gladly  be  submitted  in  an  interview  arranged  at  your  convenience. 

LUDEC/  MAI^INE  C€NJTKUCTI€N  C€. 

JTAMrCCD  ▼  CCNNECTICUT 

TWE^TY     YEARS     OF     SUCCESSFUL     YACHT     B  U  I  L  D  I  IS  G 
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I  /  HIS  antique  Georgian  loveseat 
^— ^  is  covered  in  unusually  fine 
old  needlepoint.  The  predominant 
color  is  an  exquisite  old  rose. 

An  unusual  collection  of  fine  an- 
tiques and  reproductions  has  re- 
cently been  further  augmented  by 
recent  arrivals  from  abroad.  To 
those  interested  in  collecting  or 
in  the  decoration  of  their  homes 
we  shall  be  glad  to  send  full  de- 
tails of  these  pieces,  upon  request. 

Visit  our  exhibition  in  the 
Kapock  House,  2011  Walnut  St. 

PHILADELPHIA 


Valiani 

'     Decorations  ■  Furniture? 

224  =  226  Charles  St.,  North,  Baltimore 
1822  Chestnut  Street,  Phila. 
9  rue  de  Seine,  Paris 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiy 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


CHARLES  of  LONDON 


INTERIORS 

OLD  ENGLISH 
FURNITURE 

TAPESTRIES 


TWO  WEST  FIFTY-SIXTH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
LONDON;  56  NEW  BOND  STREET,  W.I 

MEMBER  ANTIQUE  .IND  DEC.ORATIfE  ARTS  LEAGUE 


A  Louis  XI'  dining 
room  that  exemplifies 
the  simplicity  and  liv- 
able good  taste  that 
French  eighteenth  cen- 
tury furniture  affords 


FURNITURE  OF  FINE  CRAFTSMANSHIP 

by    PETTIT  PRICE 
Photographs  from  Killinger  Co..  Nahon  Furniture  Co..  Brunovan  &  Co..  and        A.  French  Fiirniliire  Co. 


FURNITURE  is  second  in  importance 
only  to  architecture  in  creating  a  home. 
And  since  there  has  never  before  been 
the  interest  in  beautiful  homes  which  exists  to- 
day in  America,  it  is  natural  to  find,  as  we  do, 
a  widespread  enthusiasm  for  fine  furniture  on 
the  part  of  those  who  buy  it  and  those  who  make 
it.  That  there  is  plenty  of  modem-made  furniture 
available  which  deserves  the  adjective  '"ftne"  is 
e\ndenced  by  the  assertion  of  many  decorators 
that  they  prefer  the  best  contemporary  furniture, 
in  the  majority  of  instances,  to  that  which  is 
antique. 

This  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  they 
consider  it  superior  to  the  pricelessly  beau- 
tiful things  of  the  past.  But  taking  into 
consideration  the  great  difficulty,  often  the  im- 
possibility, of  assembling  antique  furniture  of  the 
best  type  and  the  necessity  of  supplementing  it 
with  new  pieces  suitable  for  the  modem  home. 

it  is  in  the  long  mn 
more  satisfactory 
and  far  less  costly  to 
equip  a  home  with 
furniture  which 


copies  authentically  classic  pieces  of  which  one 
could  not  hope  to  own  the  originals. 

It  is  rather  wonderful,  when  one  comes  to 
think  of  it.  that  it  is  ptjssible  to  visit  the  museums 
here  and  in  Europe  and  see  the  fumiture  of  the 
classic  periods,  and  then  go  into  the  show  rooms 
of  our  great  fumiture  makers  and  see  replicas 
of  those  same  museum  pieces  made  with  a  skill 
deceptive  to  all  but  connoisseurs  who  have 
spent  years  in  studying  the  subtle  differences 
between  the  old  and  the  new. 

The  makers  of  the  finest  fumiture  to-day  are 
limited  in  number.  But  it  was  always  so.  For 
their  public  is  also  limited  to  those  who  have  a 
sensitive  understanding  of  the  intangible  values 
that  are  the  distinguishing  factor  in  determining 
what  is  good  in  the  arts  and  crafts.  That  the 
number  of  people  who  have  a  cultivated  apprecia- 
tion of  good  fumiture  is  increasing  constantly  is 
testimony  to  our  need  for  its  manufacture,  and 
explains  how  it  is  that  there  is  now  more  of  it 
on  the  market  in  this  country  than  ever  before. 

The  best  of  it  is  made  with  a  faithful  adherence 
to  the  old  standards  of  handcraft  and  owes  to 
this  its  grace  of  line  and  delicate  precision  of 


inlay  and  car\'ing.  Its  models  are  classic  pieces 
in  museums  and  imported  "finds"  for  which  the 
manufacturer  searches  eagerly  during  his  trips 
abroad,  hunting  through  the  old  towns,  buying 
at  private  sales,  and  picking  up  wherever  he  can 
odd  pieces  of  unusual  design.  It  is  upon  these 
latter  that  he  largely  relies  for  the  individual 
quality  in  his  own  manufacture.  Often  he  adapts 
an  old  design  to  a  piece  of  different  use.  or 
creates  an  ensemble  around  a  motif  chosen  in  this 
way.  This  calls  for  creative  ability  working 
within  the  limitation  of  accepted  types  of  design, 
but  that  it  is  a  genuinely  creative  spirit  beyond 
the  making  of  replicas  alone,  no  one  can  doubt 
who  visits  the  interesting  show  rooms  where 
such  fumiture  is  exhibited. 

The  wood  alone  used  in  each  piece  makes  it  a 
special  problem  for  the  craftsman,  apart  frcm 
the  design,  since  each  tree  in  the  forest  has  its 
own  individual  graining  and  no  two  are  alike. 
So  that  the  crafts- 
man has  only  his 
sense  of  beauty  to 
guide  him  when  he 
plans  his  veneers  to 


Louis  Xr,  and  an  inmtation  to 
leisure  !  A  very  unusual  chair,  ex- 
ceedingly   -xell    proportioned  and 
luxurious 


Here  is  a  chair  that  is  a  comfort  and 
a  decoration  in  any  living  room  of 
kindred  type 

This  style  of  English  sofa  is  as 
comfortable  as  the  overstuffed  type 
and  far  more  graceful 
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HOFSTATTEK 

JtiteiioiJ]cchitects  and  Cbecozafots 
Cieafots  and^Wakets  of  QnsfincfiveQiuniiuie 

668  Fl  FTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 
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DISCOUNT 


During  the  month  of  January  all  McGibbon's  famous  linens, 
blankets,  comforters  and  bed  spreads  may  be  purchased  at  xo% 
below  the  regular  price. 


McGibbon's  Annual  10%  discounts  apply  also  to  domestic  and 
imported  curtains,  draperies,  fabrics  of  damask,  brocade, 
chintz,  tasteful  furniture  and  occasional  pieces,  beds  and 
bedding.  From  every  price  tag  in  the  entire  McGibbon 
establishment  you  deduct  10%  from  the  regular  price  marked, 

McQiliboii 


K    S    T    A    B    L    1    S    H     K    I)        18    6  6 


Just  Off  5th  Ave. 


3W.3T*"St. 


An  oak  table  with  a  sliding  top  that  folds  over  is  a  bit 
of  the  past  particularly  accept  able  to  the  present  ivitk 
its  small  homes  where  space  saving  is  a  consideration 


use  to  its  finest  advantage  the  grain 
of  the  wood  that  is  so  large  a  part  of 
tlie  charm  of  good  furniture. 

The  modern  designer  of  furniture 
must  also  have  a  thorough  feeling  for 
the  rhythm  of  each  piece  he  makes. 
It  is  this  which  makes  the  old  furni- 
ture so  delightful  and  endows  it  with 
such  a  living  grace.  Without  rhythm, 
the  most  carefully  measured  replica 
is  somehow  without  interest — a  copy, 
nothing  more.  That  is  why  second 
rate  furniture,  technically  very  good 
and  often  letter  perfect  in  styling, 
fails  to  arouse  enthusiasm  or  a  desire 
for  its  ownership.  The  subtle  grace  of 
line  and  proportion  that  should  ani- 
mate it  has  eluded  its  maker. 

It  is  amazing  to  remember  that 
only  during  the  last  few  hundred  years 
has  everybody  had  furniture.  And 
comfort,  in  the  modern  sense,  was 


not  really  incorporated  in  furniture 
until  the  eighteenth  century.  We  owe 
that  to  France,  with  her  luxurious 
sense  of  living  as  the  finest  of  the 
arts. 

For  a  time  French  furniture  in  the 
style  of  the  eighteenth  century  was 
in  lessened  demand  because  many 
thought  it  did  not  combine  suitably 
with  other  types.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
it  combines  particularly  well  with 
other  furniture,  adaptability  and 
comfort  being  outstanding  charac- 
teristics, and  French  chairs,  especially 
of  the  wing,  beriiere,  and  other  large 
styles,  are  in  harmony  with  almost 
any  living  room.  The  sumptuous 
brocades  and  silks  with  which  they 
are  upholstered  give  a  rich,  vivacious 
note  of  color  to  interiors  done  in  more 
sombre  tone. 

English  and  Colonial  furniture  have 
been  for  Americans  long  the 
standard  preference.  This  is 
natural,  because  these  styles 
are  inherently  our  own.  But 
the  growing  freedom  of  liv- 
ing and  the  cosmopolitan  point 
of  view  in  America  more  and 
more  require  a  background 
that  is  an  ensemble  of  blended 
cultures  expressed  in  our  sur- 
roundings. So  that  we  note 
to  some  extent  the  passing 


Tel.  Wisconsin  7900 
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owrooms. 


also  in  connection  with  our  factor3' 
at  RO CHESTER,  N.Y.  where  our 
Furniture  and  Woodwork  are  made. 
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in  It 


Bookcase 
5046! 


Woodseat  Rocker 
7029E 


Gate  Leg  Tilt  Table 
3040 


thai  has  lived  and  endured 

TT  was  in  the  long  winter  evenings 
of  the  early  i8th  century  that  hard' 
ened  hands,  familiar  alike  with  broad' 
axe,  plough  and  musket,  fashioned  the 
first  Early  American  furniture.  Rig' 
orous  times  demanded  comfort  with 
strength  and  simplicity.  But  in  these 
settlet'craftsmen  was  the  soul  of  the 
artist.  They  created  a  distinct  style, 
they  implanted  a  quaint,  irresistible 
beauty  that  lived  and  endured. 

These  original  masterpieces  have  long 
since  found  their  way  to  valued  collec' 
tions.  Many  to  the  museum  of  the 
Stickley  Shops  at  Fayetteville.  And 
here,  patriarchal  craftsmen  are  faith' 
fully  reproducing  the  originals  in  their 
natural  woods  and  finishes  that  the 
artistry  of  our  forefathers  may  grace 
our  homes. 

So  today  those  who  recognize  quality, 
value  authenticity  and  treasure  beauty, 
choose  Early  American  bearing  the 
Stickley  of  Fayetteville  name. 

On  display  by  the  better  dealers 

V/rite  L.  }.G.  Stickley,  Fayetteville, 
N.  Y.  for  your  copy  of  the  attractive 
Stickley  booklet. 

Tourists  welcome  at  factory  showrooms 
five  miles  east  of  Syracuse  on  main  high- 
way— Route  5. 


Also  displayed  by  Lake 
Placid  Club,  Adirondacks. 


6arli/  American 

'-'BUI  LT  BY 

STICKLEY 


yln  Elizabethan  oak  piece  sensitively  executed.  It  is  a  serving  piece  zvhen 
it  is  in  a  dining  room  and  a  hook  stand  when  it  is  in  a  library — what  more 
could  one  ask  in  adaptability  ?  The  accompanying  chairs  are  also  of  oak 


of  the  period  room  in  its  strictest 
sense,  and  see  instead  more  interiors 
in  which  is  used  furniture  faithfully 
executed  to  embody  the  fine  points 
of  distinguished  originals  but  con- 
structed to  fit  into  the  modern 
scheme  of  living,  and  adaptable  for 
combinations  that  show  latitude  and 
ingenuity  of  taste. 

It  has  been  a 
mistake,  in  a 
way,  that  we 
speak  so  often  of 
period  furniture, 
because  tiie  word 
"period"  tends 
to  stress  too 
much  the  time 
element  in  furni- 
ture and  draw  a 
classihcation  that 
is  sometimes  in- 
conveniently ar- 
bitrary. Kor  not 
only  did  periods 
overlap,  but  there 
were  transition 
phases  which 


linked  the  characteristics  of  two 
epochs.  Keeping  this  in  mind  makes 
it  easier  for  the  lay  person  to  blend 
effectively  examples  of  the  furniture 
of  different  times  and  nationalities. 

A  very  important  quality  which  is 
not  to  be  overlooked  when  writing 
of  furniture,  and  one  which  only 
America  can  give  us,  is  that  of 
resistance  to 
modern  heating. 
American  furn- 
iture is  seasoned, 
to  withstand 
our  vagaries  of 
temperature  in  a 
way  that  furni- 
ture made  abroad 
is  not.  This  is  a 
large  consider- 
ation, when  pay- 
ing the  price  of 
the  best  makers, 
to  know  that  it 
has  durability 
as  well  as  style 
^       and  execution. 


A  Fictorian  chair  that  vindicates 
the  return  of  ike  vogue  for  furnish- 
ings of  that  era.  Incidentally,  such 
reproductions  are  as  yet  quite  rare 


OF  FAYETTEVILLE 


This  walnut  secretary,  an  authentic 
copy  of  a  fine  privately  owned  Eng- 
lish piece,  is  superbly  veneered  and 
of  exceptional  interior  finish 


The  beautiful  treatment  of  the  woods 
in  this  eighteenth  century  French 
secretary  shows  how  great  a  debt  the 
modernists  owe  to  such  design 
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Don't  tolerate 
the  garbage  can! 

SURELY  these  are  not  pictures  of  what  your  back  yard  wi 
like'  Build  a  Kernerator  into  that  new  home  get  rid  of 
the  work-making  garbage  can,  and  the  jire-starting  base- 
ment trash  pile.  Think  of  it!  Residence  models  as  low  as  $95. 
and  the  masonry  adds  but  little  more  when  regular  chimne^  is 
used.  All  waste,  garbage,  tin  cans,  bottles,  magazines,  papers 
and  trash  of  eOery  kind  are  dropped  through  the  handy  hopper 
door  in  or  near  the  kitchen.  Falling  to  the  brick  combustion 
chamber  in  the  basement  it  is  air  dried,  without  odor.  An  oc- 
casional lighting  IS  all  that's  needed  a  match  does  it.  Metallic 
objects  are  flame-sterilized  for  removal  with  ashes.  No  gas  ot 
other  fuel  required. 

O^Jer  2,500  architects  and  contractors  have  used  and  recommend 
the  Kernerator.  Selected  for  Home  Owners  Institute  Model 
Homes  in  30  principal  cities. 

Frei  Sooki'^t  "Thtf  Sanitary  EUm\nat\on 
of  Garbagi:  and    Household  Waste  ' 

Kerner    Incinerator  Company 

769  E.  Water  St.  Ogjia  m  90  Cuies  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


"We'll  never  build 
Again  tfifliout  the 
Kcrncratort" 


Disease  breeding  gar' 
bage  cans  menace 
children's  health. 


With  the  fCemerator 

you  don't  have 
the  Ifitchen. 


\\ouv  Fire  Place 

Build  It  IPith  Old 
Uirginia  brick 
Ttldde  IDdij  Doipn 
In  Old  Pirqinij 

Enough  for  average  Fire- 
place costs  8.75.  F.O.B. 
Salem,  Va.  Packed  in  bar- 
rels, padded  with  straw. 

Send  for  circular  on  Fireplaces  and  Chimneys 

Old  Uirqinia  brick  Co..  Sdlem,  Uirqinia 


MADE  in  hand -made  moulds. 
Colors  are  wonderful  soft 
time-toned  ones.  Bricks  look  100 
years  old.  Made  in  genuine 
Jefferson  size.  Takes  ii  days  to 
mould,  dry  and  burn  them  to 
especially  high  heat  for  fireplace 
use.  Each  brick  carefully  selected 
for  its  purpose. 


Pure ... 

Fresh  Air 

in  the 

Kelsey  Heated  Home 


TIL  ^HEN  you  go  out  from  a  close,  stuffy  room  into 
^  '  the  pure,  bracing  outdoor  air,  you  feel  the 
stimulating  effect  of  it  at  once.    You  feel  better  in' 
stantly,  perhaps  without  realising  why. 

It  is  because  you  have  been  breathing  hot,  dry, 
stale  air  over  and  over  again. 

But  in  a  house  heated  by  the  Kelsey  Warm  Air 
Generator,  the  air  can  be  as  pure  as  it  is  outdoors. 
The  Kelsey  is  not  designed  for  hot  air  at  all.  It 
brings  in  the  fresh  outdoor  air,  warms  it,  automat' 
ically  humidifies  it,  and  sends  the  fresh  warm  air 
circulating  through  every  room  in  the  house. 

You  can  easily  understand  how  much  this  means  to 
you  in  safeguarding  the  health  of  your  family.  It  is 
just  as  important  as  proper  food;  and  Kelsey  Health 
Heat  is  remarkably  economical. 

Our  boof^let  ''Kelsey  Health  Heat" 
is  full  of  interesting  jn/ormatton. 


HE  I^ELSE 

HEATinC  COMPAny 

231  James  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Boston — 60  Sudbury  Street 
New  York — 565  Fifth  Avenue 
Brockville,  Canada 


dealers    Principal  Cities 


The  perfect  screen,  for  laundry  yards,  garages,  or  driveways      Protects  against  trespassing. " 
wind   or  snow.    Made  by  hand  in  France  oi  split,  live,  chestnut  saplings,  closely  woven 
together  and  bound  with  heavy,  rust -proof  Coppcrwcld  wire.     Comes  ready  to  erect  in  5  ft. 
sections,  in  three  heights:  6'  6".  4'  1 1",  and  3'.  10".    Moderate  in  cost. 

Di,b„L^  is  ih.-  o„ly  „,;,Hi,,e  Frfm  h   ii-o,;-M  ,c,m.,/ ffnrf  on  the  market. 
l'oi{  art-  cautioned  ttfiainst  cheap  tmitattons 

Imported  solely  by  ROBERT  C.  KKEVES  CO..  187  Water  St.,  Tfew  York 

Write  for  free  booklet  of  illuftrations 


Kelsey  Heating  Company 
231  James  Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Without  ohiigation,  filease  send  me  your  Free  Booi^Iet  on 
Kelsey  Health  Heat.     I  have  a  rooyn  house. 

Name  


Street. 
City— 


_State_ 


Note — Arrangements  can  be  made  to  purchase  a  Kelsey  Heater  on  easy  payments 
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I  This  is  your  department,  please  feel  free  to  use  it  early  and  often.  The  more 

1  things  you  buy  through  Shop  IVindozvs  of  May  fair,  the  more  things  zve  can 

I  show  here.  Each  article  has  been  chosen  because  of  value,  smartness,  or 

I  usefulness.  Our  Board  of  Censors  is  active,  and  everything  on  these  pages 
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had  to  receive  a  unanimous  vote  before  being  shown  to  you.  Make  checks  1 

payable  to  Shirley  Paine,  care  Doubleday,  Doran       Company,  Inc.,  1 

244  Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  Write  her,  enclosing  check  for  the  arti-  1 

cle  you  wish,  and  she  does  the  rest.  This  service  is  entirely  without  charge.  1 


This  month  we  show  some  particularly  interesting 
things.  Values  have  been  sifted  and  where  articles 
are  of  the  useful  type,  they  really  work,  and  are 
not  merely  novelty  gadgets  which  sound  interesting 
but  never  do  the  things  they  are  meant  to  do.  .  .  . 


not  only  do  we  try  to  show  unusual  thmgs  in  the 
shopping  section,  but  our  advertisers  also  try  to  find 
pertinent  subjects  for  their  space  ....  It  would  be 
worth  while  to  read  these  over  each  month.  It  is  through 
them,  partly,  that  the  things  shown  here  come  to  light. 


Only  in  the  mounrain  country  can 
one  find  still  an\  thin};  to  compare 
with  the  quaintl\'  charming  peas- 
ant potteries  found  abroad.  Far 
from  modern  machinery  the  old- 
fashioned  potter's  wheel  is  still 
used  as  it  has  been  for  centuries; 
the  green  clay  is  shaped  up  by 
hand,  the  "biscuit"  dried  out  and 
fired.  A  variety  of  shapes  may  be 
had  for  many  purposes.  I  he  glaze 
is  a  cool  shade  called  "  Log  Cabin 
(Jreen,"  a  good  background  for 
bright  flowers.  This  vase  7"  high, 
$z  postpaid  east,  and  $2.\o  post- 
paid west,  of  the  Mississippi. 
Catalogue. 


This  china  Razor  Cabi- 
net is  a  welcome  gift. 
Holds  razor,  pack  new 
blades,  stores  old  blades 
out  of  children's  way, 
everything  right  where 
needed.  Rubber  feet. 
Nice  enough  to  keep 
on  a  dresser.  Jade,  $2.25; 
orchid,  yellow  or  blue, 
^3;  "Monte  Carlo" 
model  silver  overlay  on 
white  or  jet,  $>6.  All 
postpaid  east  of  Miss, 
in  gold  paper  gift  box. 


A  real  man's  chair  for 
that  sacred  room  of  his 
own  where  he  "Won't 
have  any  silly  feminine 
frills  or  trimmings!" 
It  is  a  special  Xmas 
present  price  to  our 
shopping  service  read- 
ers. Finest  construction, 
best  hair  filling,  down 
cushion,  covered  in  any 
standard  color  of  rich 
leather.  Price  }?i45  (usu- 
ally $200)  Express  is  col- 
lect. 


Pewter  that  is  lovelier  than  silver;  burnished  hand-hamnu  red 
copper  that  looks  like  warm  heavy  gold!  Colonial  reproductions 
can  bring  charm  down  through  the  years,  and  the  tall  pewter 
lamps  with  the  hand  engraved  wind-glasses  particularly  caught 
my  fancy  this  month.  They  are  12.J  inches  high  with  globes  of 
engraved  ground  glass;  bases  and  tops  of  fine  spun  pewter. 
For  the  colonial  dressing  table,  for  consoles;  delightful  singly, 
ravishing  in  pairs.  )$8.so  each,  $i(>.j^  the  pair,  postpaid  in 
U.  S.  A.  ...  In  the  center  we  show  a  graceful  boudoir  or  oc- 
casional lamp  to  fit  any  colonial  or  Karly  American  room. 
IVIaple,  pine,  mahogany  or  walnut  would  reflect  its  warm  glow 
nicely.  It  is  loj  inches  high.  The  shade  is  a  quaintly  flower 
sprig  pattern  parchment  with  a  really  old  ladies'  fashion  print 
applii|uc  in  flu-  panel.  The  price  is  $H  postpaid  in  America. 
Both  these  lamp  designs  are  in  perfect  taste  and  are  faithful 
copies. 


The  Snugglerug  is  a  happy  title 
for  this  new  blanket  rug.  No 
matter  how  lusty  she — or  he — is, 
the  patented  zipper  attachment 
seals  kicking  feet  away  from  the 
cold  when  motoring,  sleeping  out 
in  the  air,  or  on  shipboard.  Soft- 
est wool  is  both  light  and  warm; 
large  enough  for  a  three  year  old; 
pink,  blue  or  tan  piped  in  darker 
silk  to  harmonize.  $7.95  postpaid 
in  U.  S.  A. 


The  "Foursome"  —  a 
four  way  electrical  out- 
let in  six  nice  colors-  red, 
green,  black,  mahogany, 
walnut,  onyx.  loaster 
and  grill  plug  in  at  once; 
runs  a  fan,  dictaphone, 
etc.,  in  the  oflFice.  Long 
silk  cord  makes  it  useful 
anywhere.  A  life-saver 
for  the  boudoir.  Physi- 
cians find  it  invaluable. 
Also  plugs  into  base- 
board, making  four-way 
outlet.  $2.85  postpaid. 


For  months  I've  tried 
to  find  a  Cape  Cod  chair 
reproduction  with  the 
proper  charming  lines, 
honest  construction,  and 
sane  price.  This  is  it. 
Arms  formed  maple; 
maple  seat  has  reversi- 
ble down  cushion.  Cov- 
ered in  your  choice  of 
glorious  glazed  chintzes, 
^47.50;  in  bright  calico 
or  chintz  quiltings, 
$57.50. 
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PLAYTHINGS, 
TOYS,  GAMES 
From 
MAYFAIR 

Send  for  our  1929 
catalog  of  Playthings 
for  the  big  and  little 
boys  and  girls,  as  well 
as  for  the  grown-ups. 

Everything  for  amuse 
ment,  for  entertain' 
ment,  and  for  indoors 
and  outdoors. 

Our  display  of  Games, 
Toys,  Children's 
Books  and  home-enter^ 
tainment  devices  is 
unexcelled. 

Mail  Orders  promptly  filled 

iWapfair 

^3laptf)ing£i  Stores! 

741  Fifth  Avenue 
and  9  East  57th  Street 
New  York 


JVrot  Iron  Smokers'  Table  No.  219 
With  tile  top.  Price  $7.85 

ye  iRO'fi  Shoppe 

472-A  Boylston  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 

Please  mail  your  Book 
"Wrought  Iron  Things,"  to 

Namt  

Strtet  

City  

State   


McMILLEN,  INC. 


Old  Furniture  Objets  d'Art 

INTERIOR  ARCHITECTS,  DECORATORS 
148  East  55th  Street  New  York 


Qut    of  •  the  Ordinary 

3cauh'/ul       Inexpensive  ^ 

I((jMTIN((j  FIXTIME^ 


HAND-WROUGHT  of 
COPPER,  BRASS  and  PEWTER 


/J 


EARLY  AMERICAN 
COLONIAL  REPRODUCTIONS 

Those  who  desire  to  avoid  the  commonplace  will  appreci- 
ate the  charm,  individuality,  and  good  taste  expressed  in 
these  quaint  Early  American  Colonial  Sconces,  in  tin,  cop- 
per, brass,  or  pewter. 

These  and  many  other  exquisite  patterns  of  hand  wrought 
lighting  fixtures,  with  or  without  electric  attachments,  are 
fully  described,  priced,  and  illustrated  in  catalogue  gladly 
mailed  on  request. 

Dealers:  Ask  for  complete  information  regarding 
Industrial  Arts  line  and  special  trade  proposition. 

INDr5TRIAL  ARTS  INC 

339  NORTH  5ENNET  37.,  B05T0N.MASS. 

DI3PLAY  ROOMJ  at  6-1  Charles  St 


MONTLLOR 


BROS. 

EST.  1909 


%1 


Objects  of-  Art  -  Decorations 

Spanish  .Antique  Shop  ^ 


NEW  YORK       "^^^tlfcl^    PALM  BEACH 
768  MADISON  AVE.  PLAZA  BUILDING. 

(ATG6TH.)  COUNTY  RD.  &  SEAVIEW  AVE. 

^•V    MEMBER   OF   ANTIQUE    AND    DECORATIVE   ARTS  LEAGUE 

(Mil  Illlllllllllll  IIIIHIII  1  1  IIIIINIIIIIIIIIIII  llllllllll  I  Illlllll  mil!  Illllllllllllll!i|lllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll[i> 
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WHO  wouldn't  respond  to  the 
thrill  of  beauty  and  romance 
caught  in  the  rugged  artistry  of  gen- 
uine Forged  Iron  Hardware  by 
McKinney!  In  creating  these  charm- 
ing Forged  Iron  Pieces,  no  attempt 
has  been  made  to  "modernize"  or 
change  in  any  essential  the  simple 
grace  of  these  age-old  patterns. 
McKinney  has  merely  utilized 
modern  facilities  for  rust-proofmg 
Forged  Iron  and  making  it  accu- 
rate for  application. 

Six  master  designs  are  presented: 
Heart,  Curley  Lock,  Tulip,  Etruscan, 
Alhambra  and  Warwick.  All  the 
necessary  pieces  are  available — in 
any  design  — for  completely  outfit- 
ting your  home.  These  include 
handle  sets,  hinge  straps,  shutter 
dogs,  foot  scrapers,  lanterns,  mail 
boxes  and  many  others.  They  are 
sold  by  leading  Builders*  Hardware 
Merchants  everywhere.  McKinney 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


MCKINNEY 

FORGED  IRON 
HARDWARE 


McKinney  Manufacturing  Co. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  (Forged  Iron  Diviiion) 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  the  items 
which  I  have  checked: 

□  Brochure  on  Forged  Iron  Hardware 

□  Folio  on  Lanterns 

□  Catalog  on  Fireplace  Equipment 

Name   

Address   CL  1-2J 
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Game  Heads 
Fur  Rugs 

Game  beads,  iilfullv  and  ar- 


est  and  cnann  to  your  name, 
o&cz.  den  or  mountain  cabin. 

Select  from  Joms  &"os.'  cat- 
alos  ci  Trophies — heads  of 
D;--  ~  Moose.  Mour.T.ir 
5  r.  etc.  Fur  ?. 

c:  Tiger.  Mour.:_-r. 

Lion,  and  Biack,  Brown  and 
Gri::dy  Bear  shown  in  Rug 
Catalog.  Either  Catalog  Free. 

Specimens  sent  on  approval 
to  responsible  persons. 


Jonas  j 


^ROS 

REUADLf  Furriers^; 


Denver 
Coloodo 


rAiiomY 

Popery 


Ghe:  tlx  essential  touch  to 
sun-room,  hall  and  garden 

Jars,  vases,  benches,  bird  baths, 
fountains,  sun  dials,  etc.,  in 
time-defring,  beautifying,  high- 
nred  terra  cotta. 

Ceialog  illiistretizg  300  vjaeita  sal  t^n 
ncapt  tfm  caa  i%  aamfi. 

Gaijo^'Terra  GDTiA  Qy 

3216  WALNTTT  ST.  PHILADELPHIA. 


SHOP         I  X  D  O  S 
O  F 

U  A  Y  F  A  I  R 


These  days  of  "Specializ- 
ing" Shops  have  worked 
miracles.  I've  recently  found 
one  with  evernhing  con- 
ceivable for  styling  chil- 
dren's rooms.  Xot  nursery 
sniff  alone — but  for  the 
growing  child  who  has  be- 
gun to  have  real  rastes; 
for  it  is  during  those  forma- 
rive  years  that  the  wise 
parent  guides  him  into 
proper  channels  by  har- 
monizing furmnire  in  the 
best  of  rasre.  This  little 
group  is  typical.  \  darling 
table  serves  as  desk.  ^12.50; 
small  bow  back  maple  chair 
is  56.50;  maple  stool,  S1.S5; 
solid  painted  wood  (na- 
tural, red,  blue,  yellow, 
green,  i;"  ht. )  lamp  with 
twin  soldier  design  parch- 
ment shade.  $\o  complete: 
chicken  mkwell  of  porce- 
lain, with  quiIl  pen.  Sl-75; 
handhooked  rug  of  ship 
in  nice  colors,  2  .x  ;  ft.  $\Q; 
hand  painted  fairy  rale 
poster  {■upper  Iff})  framed 
and  shellacked,  $7.50. 


.A  modem  bed  and  chest  in  the 
wood,  finished  either  by  pur- 
chaser, or  by  '-i;l:t-  Holds  a  full 
length  man''  -  it  folding. 

C  onstrucTior  -nth  over- 

laid panels.  .  .^i;..  545"  wide 

deep.  ^115  in  wood.  Si;; 
two  colors  or  stain:  crating  $3.50. 
Bed  same  construcrion;  head  57" 
ht..  foot  25";  59"  wide.  &+2.50 
in  wood,  557.50  two  colors  rr 
stain.  Crating  $1.  Special  box 
spring,  felt  mattress  and  i  goose 
feather  pillow.  549.50  complete- 
^'  rap[Hng  52-40.  refunded  if  burlap 
is  renimed. 


When  we  wake  up  in  the  morning  and  zero  atr 
IS  blowing  in  through  the  window 
fbrritude  it  takes  to  cross  that  fatal  tw  • 
feet  of  floor  to  shut  it!  A  small  attracT:  .  t 
gray  enamel  alarm  clock  fastens  to  the 
window  sill,  flat  coil  spring  from  the  mechan- 
ism fastens  to  sash — accommodates  three 
window  openings.  Set  dock  for  rising  hour — 
presto,  rxanh-  ?o  minulrs  brfcrr.  the  window 
closes  itself  promptly  and  surely.  It  never 
fails.  Price  complete  5i.;-jo  prepaid  100  mi 
X.  Vr 


•  st\1-ng  is  the  newest 
. .  :  i  Ting  art.  One  derer 
New   ^'ork  luggage  shop 
has  brought  it  to  a  faigh 
•  ak.    Far   more  eftcieni 
an  ordinary-  clothes  press 
'    ■  ■  i  unit  like 
'  to  any- 
■- "  -T^acc 


ncs  oi  draw  cTs  ir.a£es  a 
irade  of  convenience  be- 

sricr      •   ■        .  -  .-lon- 


wood 


nitt 


1 


"PRISON!" 

"Ju5t  an  invalid!  Ur--  c 
to  go  firom  flcr'  ^:  - — 
unable  to  ioir  — 
confined  : 

ly^  to  a  5^  5_: 
all  is  char  _  1  rravei 

at  will  up  ; :  _ .  . . :  .,  r  -  -  -  j  ; - 
out  my  home  by  r 
the 

SEDGWICK 
IN\'.-U.ID  ELE\".ATOR 

which  has  been  a  r^;;-::^ 
indeed." 

Safely  and  easily  operated 
— easily  and  quickly  in- 
stalled. 


Sedgvick  Machine  orks 


SMOKY 
FIREPL.ACES 

made  to 

DRAW 

paymemt  moctpled  mmltss  smocessfai 

Also  consiilting  service  avail- 
able to  owners,  architects  and 
builders  in  connection  with  the 
designing  and  erection  of  new 
work 

FREDERIC  N.  WI-rmE^'.  Itn:. 
211  Fulton  St..  brcCf^-.  a.  N.  Y. 


Metal  Windott' 
Qornices 


I 

« 


IT riu  for  conp^ele  rci-rrstf 

mCKS  G.MIERY.  Inc. 
^    16-18  Favr- 
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SHOP  WINDOWS 
O  F 

M  A  Y  F  A  I  R 


Iron  Colonial  Soldier  andirons 
are  exceedingly  rare.  These 
attractive  ones  are  remoulded 
troni  tlie  originals  that  helonged 
to  General  \\  aller  of  the  his- 
torical old  mansion  house 
"Forest  Hill  Plantation." 
Amherst  County,  Virginia. 
I  hey  weigh  25  pounds  each, 
solidly  cast,  14:,'  inches  tall. 
1  hey  are  especially  suited  to  a 
coiintr\-  place,  lodge,  cahin  or 
man's  room.  Price  the  pair 
packed  to  ship  anywhere.  The 
transportation  charges  are  col- 
lect. 


Finely  wrought  iron  can- 
dlesticks are  hard  to 
find  without  getting  into 
rather  high  costs,  hut 
these  three  are  agreeahle 
trom  all  angles.  They 
would  be  just  the  thing 
for  a  Spanish  or  Ita  ian 
winter  place,  and  at  the 
same  time  woidd  blend 
well  with  Colonial  things. 
Lefl:  8  to  10"  tall, 
$i.So:  Center:  5I"  tall, 
}?2.7s:  Right:  yj'  tall, 
)?3.50.  Prices  include  de- 
livery (Jreater  Boston. 
A  fine  catalogue  of  fine 
iron  is  avaih.blc. 


Anything  new  in  mail 
boxes  is  as  rare  as — well 
as  anything!  Brass, 
bronze,  iron  and  wood — 
about  everything  has 
been  done  except  the 
ones  shown  here.  These 
are  ot  heavily  galvan- 
ized rustproof  iron 
painted  black  A  sil- 
houette is  inset  on  the 
front  panel — Scottie, 
Wire  Hair  or  Airedale; 
of  moss  glass  so  one  can 
tell  when  there  is  mail! 
Also  in  "rust"  finish. 
Price  $5.50  complete 
with  magazine  bracket. 


Have  you  ever  seen  a  real  dog  crate 
that  was  so  good-looking  one  could  use 
it  in  the  house,  that  was  painted  dark 
blue  (any  special  colors  $i.~,o  extra), 
that  had  scientifically  arranged  water 
container  fillab'e  trom  outside,  remove- 
able  floor,  storm  plates  for  cold  weather, 
proper  air  holes  so  \our  doL;  \mII  not 
sufl^er  when  trunks  are  pded  about  him? 
This  discovery  will   be  a  comtortuig 


boon  to  eanme  Iriends.  Beagle,  Boston, 
Cairn  Wire,  French  Bull,  Sealy  or 
Spaniel  size:  $12.50;  Bull  Terrier, 
Fskimo,  Irish.  Kerry  Blue,  Pinscher. 
Schnauser,  Whippet  size,  $17.50;  Chow, 
Dalmatian,  small  Pointer  and  Setter, 
large  Spaniel  size,  $21.50;  Shepherd, 
Bloodhound.  Chesapeake  Bay.  Collie, 
Hound,  large  Setter  size,  $25.  No  finer 
dog  crates  are  made. 


A  velvety  soft  bath  or  bedside  mat  done 
in  sweet  colors,  ?  ?"  x  24"  oval.  Hand- 
tufted  on  canvas  backing  and  it  may 
be  washed  in  tub  and  shaken  out  with- 
out ironing.  Fast  colors,  tufting  soft  as 
chenille,  yet  launders  perfectly.  $5.75 
postpaid. 


This  unique  gift  for  the  youngsters 
makes  fun  and  good  music  for  \  oung  and 
old.  It  Is  called  the  "  Rollmonica," 
has  paper  music  rolls  like  player  piano. 
The  player  controls  everything  in 
harmonica  music.  Rolls  available  on 
almost  all  popular  tunes.  $2.50  including 
4  rolls;  other  rolls  ic  cts.  each. 


THE  ELITE.  Another  Hess  Cabinet. 
HESS  WARMING  &  VENTILATING  CO. 
Makers  of  Hess  IVelded  Steel  Furnaces 
1221  S.  Western  Avenue,  Chicago 


nPHE  center  Venetian 
Mirror  conceals  a 
large  cabinet  with  pol- 
ished plate  glass  shelves. 

The  wing  mirrors  are 
attached  with  nickel-plat- 
ed brass  hinges,  to  swing 
at  any  angle. 

A  beautiful  cabinet — 
in  keeping  with  other 
Hess  Products  —  suitable 
for  the  finest  bathroom. 

Price  moderate.  Ask 
for  illustrated  folder. 


tophunter 

119  East  57tK  Street,  New  York 


Very  handiome  pair  oj  Andirons  of  the  Georgmn  Period 
in  gunmetal  2'g"  high  $22^.00 

Andirons  and  Grates 

We  now  Kave  on  exhibition  an  unusually 
interesting  collection  of  antique  andirons, 
trass  dog  grates,  coal  scuttles  and  jiretools 

Illustrations  upon  request 


^  BECOME  AN 

-JNTERIOR 

vp9EC€RAT€R 

A  Dignified 
Exclusive  i^rofession 

hich  is  not  overrro\v«K  (l.  (  Xli  i  s 
exception;il    ciiaiuc   lor   lii<  1:1- 


tive  career.  Traiiu 
fjreat  demand  on  >t; 
houses.  Salaries  ti' 
Ojit'iis  up  oppiirtuiii 
husilU"<s.  (^ii.iliti.-. 
vour  i'ririKis  ;iini  ^av 
iiundre.Ls  ,.f  «1 


d 

itV.  Ml  Ir,,,  ^lL'>l.■.■ol;llin^' 
>iii  s,-,,il(HI  i,;>  :itlaili:iltlc. 
I  K      1m|   I'liL'a^illL:  in  o\\  11 

\ . lu  t  xpt  ii  iy  to  serve 
c.  I IV  a  \  '-iding  mistakes. 
..i,i.v..v..o  ...  .  in  I'urnisliinjj  your  own 

liouie.  Knriehes  your  knowled^'e  of  art.  Easy 
to  master  under  our  faseinatinp  nietiiod  of 
instruction.  Certiticate  awarded  by  ap- 
proval State  of  N.  Y.  Operated  hy  Arts 
and  Decoration  Magazine,  tlie  outstanding 
authority  on  the  building  and  decorating  ot 
Model  homes.  Established 

Write  for  information  and 
splendid  brochure — FREE 

Arts  &  Decoration  Home  Study  Course 

Suite  1110,  578  Madison  Avenue 
New  York  City 


GARDEN  FURNITURE 

Pompeliiti  stone.  I.en<1.  Terra  t'^ttn,  M nrble 
Illustrated  I'atalot;  >»eiit  011  KeqiieNt 

THE  ERKINS  STUDIO 

257  Lexinijton  Ave.  at  35th  St.  New  York 


THE  HOME  SERVICE  PAGE 

HOME-BUILDING,  DECORATION, 
FURNISHINGS,  HOME  EQUIPMENT 

The  purpose  of  this  department  is  to  be  of  service  to  the  readers  of  COUNTRY  Life.  It  has  arranged  to  supply  the  informative 
booklets  and  free  services  that  are  offered  by  the  manufacturer,  the  decorator,  and  the  craftsman.  Much  of  this  helpful  mformation 
is  not  accessible  to  the  person  who  is  building  or  decorating  a  home,  or  equipping  a  country  place.  The  busmess  houses  listed  will 
welcome  an  opportunity  to  supply  this  information  presented  in  their  booklets  by  experts  in  their  various  lines.  You  put  yourself 
under  no  obligation.    Select  as  many  as  you  wish,  and  order  by  number  only.    Use  coupon  at  bottom  of  this  page.  Address 

Building  Service  Editor, 

Country  Life,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

s 

Helpflil  Booklets  for  the  Asking 

ORDER  BY  NUMBER  ONLY,  USING  COUPON  BELOW 


26. 

83. 

84. 
109. 
III. 
160. 
168. 
217. 
219. 
280. 
318. 

387. 
397. 
401. 
404. 
407. 

435- 
442. 

459- 

461. 

481. 


28. 

31- 
32. 
37- 
39- 
41- 
102. 


Building  Materials 

AMERICAN  WALNUT 

American  IFalnut  Mfri.  Assn. 

ENDURING  BEAUTY  OF  KERAMIC  TII.ES 

Associated  Tile  MJrs. 

BEAUTIFUL  AMERICAN  GUMWOOD 

HardzL'Ood  MJrs.  Institute 

COLOR  IN  ASBESTOS  SHINGLES 

Jokns-.Manville,  Inc. 

ANTI  CORROSIVE  METALS 

American  Sheet 'd  Tin  Plate  Co. 

POSSIBILITIES  OF  CONCRETE 

Atlas  Portland  Cement  Co. 

HOUSES-SECTIONAL 

E.  F.  Hodgson  Co. 

RADIATOR  VALVES  LOCKING  THE  DOOR 

Hodman  Specialty  Co. 

THE  CORK  LINED  HOUSE 

Armstrong  Cork  y  Insulation  Co. 

THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  THATCHED  ROOFS 

fVeatherbest  Stained  Shingle  Co. 

THE  CHARM  OF  THE  SOVEREIGN  WOOD 

Oak  Service  Bureau 

DISTINCTIVE  HOUSES 

Indiana  Limestone 

SHINGLE  STAINS 

Samuel  Cabot,  Inc. 

TUDOR  STONE  FLAGGING  AND  ROOFS 

Rising      S'elson  Slate  Co. 

RUST  PROOFED 

American  Brass  Co. 

DURABLE  DOUGLAS  FIR 

fVest  Coast  Lumber  Extension  Bureau 

THATCH  SLATE  ROOFS 

John  D.  Emack  Co. 

THE  ROOF 

Ludomci-Celadon  Co. 

FIREPLACES  OF  TRUE  VIRGINIA  BRICK 

Old  Virginia  Brick  Co. 

BUILD  WARM  HOUSES 

Samuel  Cabot,  Inc. 

HOW  ro  KEEP  YOUR  HOUSE  YOUNG 

Valentine  iS  Co. 

WALLS  &  FLOORS 

Zenitherm  Co.,  Inc. 

DEFYING  AGE  &  TIME 

Wheeling  Metal  Mfg.  Co. 

CELLIZED  OAK  FLOOR  BLOCKS 

The  E.  L.  Bruce  Co. 

ELO  ASBESTOS  PANELING 

Certain-teed  Products  Corp. 

USES  OF   MINERAL   WOOL    IN  ARCHITEC- 
TURE 

U.  S.  Mineral  Wool  Co. 

STEEL  FRAMING  FOR  DWELLINGS 

Steel  Frame  House  Co. 

GENASCO  ASPHALT  SHINGLES 

Barber  Asphalt  Co. 


Equipment 


SIX  WAYS  OF  MAKING  THE  CELLAR  MORE 
ATTRACTIVE 

The  Thatcher  Co. 

MAKING   BATHROOMS  MORE  ATTRACTIVE 

C.  F.  Church  Mfg.  Co. 

BATHROOM  ARRANGEMENT 

Crane  Co. 

RADIATOR  FURNITURE 

Schleicher,  Inc. 

GARBAGE  INCINERATORS 

Kerner  Incinerator  Co. 

ELECTRIC  REFRIGERATION  (FRIGIDAIRe) 

Delco-Light  Co. 

WOVEN  WOOD  FENCING 

Robert  C.  Reeves  Co. 


138. 

141. 

149. 

171- 

172. 

182. 

183. 

190. 

196. 

223. 

235- 

236. 

237- 

269. 

281. 

282. 

283 

3 16. 

332. 

336. 

337- 

344- 

349- 

352. 

353- 

371- 

392. 

408. 

410. 

417. 

418. 


BEAUTIFUL  BATHROOMS 

Standard  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co. 

FENCES  FOR  PROTECTION  AND  BEAUTY 

Page  Fence  y  Wire  Products  Assn. 

THE  NEW  VOGUE  IN  AWNINGS 

Andrew  Swanfeldt 

WARM  AIR  HEATING 

Kelsey  Heating  Company 

A  MODERN  HOUSEWARMING 

U.  S.  Radiator  Corp. 

ADVENTURES  IN  COMFORT 

May  Oil  Burner  Corp. 

MANTEL  AND  FIREPLACE  FITTINGS 

Edwin  A.  Jackson  ^  Bros.  Inc. 

MANTELS  IN  CRETAN  STONE 

Wm.  H.  Jackson  Co. 

THE  INSTALLATION  COST  OF  PIPE 

The  A.  M.  Byers  Co. 

WARMTH  AND  COMFORT  CONVENIENTLY 

The  Bryant  Heater  13  Mfg.  Co. 

FIREPLACE  CONSTRUCTION 

//.  //'.  Covert  Co. 

HOME  FENCES 

American  Fence  Construction  Co. 

ANCHOR  FENCES 

Anchor  Post  Iron  Works 

GOOD  LOCKS  &  HARDWARE  FOR  THE  HOME 

Yale  y  Tou^ne  Mfg.  Co., 

COMFORT  HEAT 

Burnham  Boiler  Co. 

CLASS  GARDENS 

Lord  y  Burnham  Co. 

GREENHOUSES  AND  CONSERVATORIES 

Hitchings  tsS  Co. 

BUYING  A  HEATING  SYSTEM 

Spencer  Heater  Co. 

ELECTRIC  REFRIGERATORS 

General  Electric  Co. 

INSECT  PESTS  INDOORS  AND  OUT 

Antral  Laboratories,  Inc. 

GREENHOUSES  FOR  THE  HOME 

King  Construction  Co. 

STEEL  CASEMENTS 

J.  S.  Thorn  Co. 

FENCES  FOR  EVERY  PURPOSE 

Brooks  Iron  Works 

IDEAL  SCREENS  FOR  CASEMENT  WINDOWS 

Rolscreen  Co. 

WIRE  CLOTH  SCREENS 

The  Gilbert  y  Bennett  Mfg.  Co. 

GOOD  TASTE  IN  GOOD  FENCES 

Stewart  Iron  Works 

BRASS  RADIATORS 

Rome  Brass  Radiator  Corp. 

THE  ELECTRIC  FURNACE  MAN 

The  Domestic  Stoker  Co. 

WUKWlRE  SPENCER  CHAIN  LINK  FENCES 

Wickwire  Spencer  Steel  Co. 

A  NATURAL  DUST  LAYER 

The  Solvay  Process  Co. 

FENCING,    WIRE    AND    IRON,    FOR  RESI- 
DENCES, ESTATES,  AND  PARKS 

Cyclone  Fence  Co. 


419- 
420. 

422. 

423- 
424. 
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432 
433 

436, 
438. 
439 
440 
441. 
443- 

446, 
452. 

453- 
45S- 
460. 

465. 
478. 
479. 
480. 
482. 


FIREPLACE  UNITS 

Heatilator  Co. 

EASY-SET  KITCHEN   AND  BATHROOM  FIX- 
TURES 

/.  //.  Balmer  Co. 

LOW  COST  SEWAGE  DISPOSAL, 

Kaustine  Company.  Inc. 

DUMB-WAITERS  AND  ELEVATORS 
SELECTING      AN      INVALId's  ELEVATOR 

Sedgwick  Machine  Works 

DISTINCTIVE   HAND-MADE    LIGHTING  FIX- 
1URES 

Industrial  Arts  Shop 

HINTS  FOR  MAKING  WINDOW,  DOOR  AND 
PORCH  SCREENS 

Wick:cire  Spencer  Steel  Co. 

MEDKINF  CAlilNETS 

li.irmmgi^  Ventilating  Co. 

MFIM    \\IMM>W  CORNICES 

Hul;^  Callcry,  Inc. 

ELECTRIC  WIND  INDICATOR 

Charles  E.  Lord 

WROUGHT  IRON  THINGS 

Ye  Iron  Shoppe 

GREENHOUSES 

King  Construction  Company 

GREENHOUSES  OF  QUALITY 

Wm.  II.  I.utton  Co. 

HOW  SHALL  I  HEAT  MY  HOME? 

j'lmerican  Radiator  Co. 

TYNIFTOWN  TOYS 

Toy  Furniture  Works 

PYROFAX      DEPENDABLE      GAS  SERVICE 
BEYOND  THE  GAS  MAINS 

Carbide  ^  Carbon  Chemicals  Corp. 

GUARANTEED  OIL  HEAT 

Petroleum  Heat  W  Power  Co. 

MAKINf:    BASEMENTS    AND    CELLARS  WA- 
TERTIGHT 

The  Waterproofing  Co. 

DECORATING  WITH  CASEMENTS 

The  Detroit  Steel  Products  Co. 

FIRE  SCREENS   FOR  SAFETY  AND  BEAUTY 

Bufalo  Wire  Works  Co.,  Inc. 

FILTER  ALL  THE  WATER 

Loomis-M anning  Filter  Distributing  Co. 

BATHROOM  ACCESSORIES  DE-LUXE 

S.  I).  Baker  Corp. 

FENCING  FOR  LAWNS  &  GARDENS 

Guardian  Fence  Co. 

PIPE  POINTERS  FOR  HOME  BUILDERS 

Reading  Iron  Co. 

TEPECO  PLUMBING  FIXTURES  IN  COLOR 

Trenton  Potteries  Co. 

BETTER  WINDOWS  FOR  YOUR  HOME 

David  Lupton's  Sons  Co. 


Decoration  and  Furnishings 

44.     FABRICS  THE   KEY  TO  SUCCESSFUL  DECO- 
RATION 

F.  Schumacher  y  Co. 

49.      WATERPROOF  DRAPERIES 

Protexwell  Corp. 

66.     THE  ADVENTURE  OF  HOME  FURNISHING 

Karpen  y  Bros. 

71;,     COI  OR— THE  SECRET  OF  BEAUTIFUL  HOMES 

Orinoka  Mills 


Building  Service  Editor: 
Country  Life,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Please  send,  without  expense  or  obligation  to  me,  the  following  booklets. 

(Insert  numbers  from  list) 

Name  

P.  0.  Address  

State  

Jan. 


78.  WALL  covering  (sANITAS) 

Standard  Textile  Products  Co, 

79.  LINOLEUM  floors 

Congole um-Nairn,  Inc. 

81.      WHAT  MAKES  A  HOUSE  A  HOME 

Wallpaper  Guild  of  America 

lOI.      BEAUTY  THAT  ENDURES 

L.  C.  Chase  y  Co. 

151.      COLONIAL  HARDWARE  AND  MANTELS 

Arthur  Todhunter 

154.      FORGED  IRON  HARDWARE 

McKinney  Mfg.  Co. 

195.      SILHOUETTES  AND  THEIR  FRAMES 

Foster  Brothers 

198.      ETIQUETTE  AND  GOOD  SENSE 

International  Silver  Co. 

291.     THE  VOICE  OF  MUSIC 

Wurlitzer  Co. 

'ill.      WINDOWS  THAT  BEAUTIFY  YOUR  HOME 

The  Chas.  W.  Breneman  Co, 

331.     THE  CARE  OF  FURNITURE 

Arthur  S.  Vernay,  Inc. 

333.  EARLY  AMERICAN  FURNITURE 

L.  y  J.  G.  Stickley.  Inc. 

334.  A  NEW  STANDARD  OF  HOME  LIGHTING 

Edison  Lamp  Works 

343.     THE  VOGUE  OF  PLAIN,  WIDE  CARPETS 

C.  W.  Poulson  y  Sons  Carpet  Co.,  Inc. 

350.     CORRECT  PROTECTION  AGAINST  FIRE 

American-La  France  Foamite  Corp. 

358.      RUGS  FOR  DIFFERENT  ROOMS 

Kent-Costikyan 

360.      ON  FURNISHING  YOUR  HOME 

John  A.  Colby  y  Sons 

391.      STEELART  FOLDING  TABLES  &  CHAIRS 

Lyon  Metal  Products,  Inc. 

396.     CUSTOM  MADE  FURNITURE 

Stickley  Brothers  Co. 

402.  THE  ELEGANCE  COLLECTION 

The  H'atson  Company 

403.  THE  DINOFOLD  TABLE 

Nichols  y  Cox  Lumber  Co. 

405.      FABRICS  OF  LASTING  BEAUTY 

Lesher,  Whitman  y  Co.,  Inc. 

409.     EARLY  AMERICAN  REPRODUCTIONS 

C.  R.  Hood  Studio 

412.  HOME  MOVIES 

Eastman  Kodak  Co. 

413.  COLOR  CLOCKS 

Wm.  L.  Gilbert  Clock  Co. 

414.  RADIATOR  ENCLOSURES 

Hart  y  Cooley  Co. 

421.     THE  LUXURY  OF  CHIMES 

Sessions  Clock  Co. 

425.  BEAUTIFUL  FLOORS 

Ponsell  Floor  Machine  Co. 

426.  WROUGHT  IRON 

E.  T.  Ryan  Iron  Works 

428.     ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET 

Courtright  House 

449.     A  MUSICAL  GALAXY 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 

451.     RADIATOR  COVER  FURNITURE 

Dixie  Metal  Products  Co. 

456.      BRIDGING    THE    GAP   OF    HUNDREDS  OF 
YEARS 

Federal  Radio  Corporation 

469.     HOSPITALITY  CABINETS  DE  LUXE 

Lincoln-Orinoco  Shops 

475.  DINING-ROOM  FURNITURE  OF  DISTINCTION 

476.  FURNITURE  FOR  EXECUTIVE  OFFICES 

Kittinger  Co. 


In  sending  in  this  coupon,  make  sure 
that  the  listing  of  booklets  from  which 
you  choose  is  that  of  the  latest  issue  of  the 
magazine,  as  Country  Life  cannot 
guarantee  the  delivery  of  booklets  not 
listed  in  its  current  issue. 
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Wiir 

you  be  an 
inside 
roomer 
or  will  you 
book  ahead? 


Your  European  trip  will  be 
a  happy  memory  for  years  to 
come...i/  it  is  arranged  the 
right  way.  Instead  of  waiting 
until  space  can  be  found  on 
the  ship . . .  instead  of  an  annoy 
ing  and  vexatious  "very  sorry" 
when  you  apply  for  hotel  ac- 
commodations or  seats  on  the 
train... your  trip  can  be  one 
long  pathway  of  pleasure. 

Under  the  American  Express 
Independent  Travel  Plan  you 
enjoy  your  own  choice  of  ac 
commodations  both  going  and 
returning  and  while  you  are  in 
Europe.  You  follow  a  leisurely 
itinerary . . .  expertly  mapped 
out  in  advance... with  the  as' 
surance  that  wherever  you  go, 
YOUR  space  is  reserved. 

Disappointments,  travel 
worries  or  delays  are  climmat' 
ed.  You  leave  when  you  wish, 
go  where  you  choose,  with  all 
your  tickets  and  reservations 
in  your  pocket. 

The  booklet,"The  American 
Traveler  in  Europe",  fully  dc 
scribes  this  unique  plan  and 
tells  what  to  see  in  ease,  safety 
and  comfort.  Write  to  any 
American  Express  office  or  to 
nearest  address  below. 

American 

EXPRESS 

Travel  Department 


2  65  Broadway,  New  York 

58  East  Washington  Street 

Chicafio 
Market  at  Second  Street 

San  Francisco 
606  McGlawn-Bowen  BIdg. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

American  Express  F.  I.T.  Dept.  3  —  Please  send 
"The  American  Traveler  in  Europe"  to 

Name  _  


Addr, 


American  n.\''rL'SS  Travelers  Chetiues 
Always  Protect  Your  Finu/s 


WHERE-TO-GO 


HOTEL  -  RESORT 
AND  TRAVEL 
DEPARTMENT 

Eilitbtiificd  tgo6 

F&ITURED  EVERY  MONTH  IN  SEVEN  PUBLICATIONS 


OUR  GROUP  OF  QUALITY  MAGAZINES 

ATMNTIC  MONTHLY,  COUNTRY  LIFE.  HMRPLRS.  REVIEIi'  OF 
REIIEHS,  XKIIINERS  MACA^INE.   THE  GOLDEN  BOOK, 
and  lyORLOS  II  ORK 


For  tpitt  aail  ralei  ii 
THB  WHERETOGO  BltRI-Al'.  In^ 


.  8  Bf.Kon 


HOLLYWOOD  GAL. 


Stop  in 
Hollywood 


Enjoy  the  Film  Cap- 
itol. See  exotic 
sights  while  in  Los 
Angeles  this  winter. 
This  hotel  is  nearest 
to  everything  to  see 
and  do.  Reasonable 
rates — excellent  cui- 
sine. Write  for  free 
descriptive  booklet. 


The  Hollywood 
Plaza  Hotel 

Vine  at  Hollywood  Boulevard 
Hollywood,  California 


LOS  ANGELES  CAL. 


LOS  ANCELEJ" 

POSmVF.LY  FIREPROOF 
Headquarters  for  travelers  from  all 
parts  of  the  world.  555  roonis — each 
with  private  bath.  F.iiropean  plan 
For  folder,  rates— write  F.  M.  Dii,i. 
micli.  Lessee.  Hill.  bet.  4th  and  5th. 


AnNuys  hotel 

LOS  ANGELES 

A  qniet  atmosphere  that  appeals 
t"  persons,  if  ririn.-iiieiit.  World- 
is   cafe,   fonvenient  lucft- 
Moderate  rates.  Folder  on 
request. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


TOY   TOWJV  TAVJ-KN 

Winolieiiiloii,  Massachusetts 
Redineil  rates  after  October  I.'ith 
20%discount  by  the  week ;  30%by  the  month 


NEW  YORK 


HOTEL  XT.  JAMEX 

X"o%Vc"       WEST  45«h  ST.  ;:r:^o'vro*D«.'? 

An  hotel  of  qutet  dignity  hiinng  the  iirmoipfuie  and 
cJ'(>oinfTniTi[t  of  a  uvl/  u/iuJinoncJ  himc 
Much  Favored  By  Women  Traveling  Without  Escort 
Thrrr  Minuic5  Walk  to  Forty  Theana  and  All  fiol  Shops 


NEW  ORLEANS  LA. 


New  Orleans 

One  of  Americas  Leading  Hotels 

ALFRED  S.AMER  t,  CO..Ltd.  Pi-oprietors 


Where-To-Go  for  Feb.  closes  Jan.  1 


RAYMO  ar »  -  WH 1 T  t'  O  31 B 

...  AND  ... 

SUMMER 

Mediterranean 

The  first  cruise  to  visit  Car- 
cassonne. Visiting  also  Morocco 
G>  North  Africa,  Spain,  France, 
Italy  and  "Dalmatia.  Sailing 
April  8,  on  S.  S.  "Carinthia." 
"R^tes,  $725  and  upward 

North  Cape 

With  a  side  trip  to  Leningrad 
and  Moscow.  The  complete 
northern  cruise,  including  Ice- 
land, Scandinavia,  Finland  ^nd 
Esthonia.  Sailing  on  June  26. 
%ates,  $800  and  upward 

Northern  Mcditerrawcaii 
and  Switzerland 

Along  the  European  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean,  with 
trips  inland  to  Switzerland, 
the  Italian  Lakes,  Budapest, 
Rome  and  Granada.  Sailing 
June  29,  on  S.  S.  "  Franconia." 
'S.ates,  $800  and  upward 

rotj]v»  the  wokld 
crui.sk 

On  the  largest  and  fastest  liner  that 
has  cvet  made  a  cruise  round  the 
world.  Sailing  on  January  21,1930. 
Send  for  the  Raymotui-WhiUomb 
Travel  Booklets 

It  a  y  moil  cl  & 
Wliiteoiiib  Co. 

Executive  Offices : 
126  Newbury  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

New  York  Philadelphia  Chicago 
Deaoit  Los  Angeles  San  Francisco 


CRUISES 


FsODTli 

AMERICA 

Travel  to  this  continent  ot  wonders  on  the  finest 
ships  in  the  service,  luxurious  all  outside  stati-- 
rouuis. 

BARBADOS.  RIO  DE  JANEIRO 
MONTEVIDEO.  BUENOS  AIRES 

Calling  northh,iuM,l  -t  Santos  and  Trinidad, 
r.iiiiiivlillv  .--crvice  bv 
8.S.  yOl.TA.IlK  S.S.  VAI  IUN 

S.S.  YAM>V(  K 

lAMPORT 

IftHOLTLINE 

26  Broadway.  N.Y.. 
your  local  agent 

Where-To-Go  Travel  inHnence  is  irorld  witle. 
Always  advertise  as  widely  as  you  are  able. 


i SOUTH i 

/\mcric/\ 

Leave  our  cold  winter  f4>r  balmy 
warm  cliraate!i.  Enjoy  the  luxury 
...the  inspiralion  of  a  trip  lo 
South  Amerira...  l.arfjo  21,000 
ton  UKMlern  .4ni«Ticuii  liucrs... 
A  voyage,  tliruugli  calm,  i-cfirul 
seas  lo  the  Humnu  r  IxmuIicn  of 
Kio  <lc  Janeiro,  llu-  \Mirld'H  in<»st 
beautiful  capital:  '\loii(c>  idt-o, 
ros<--i-rriitcd  and  chariiiiii^.  uutl 
Bm  iio-  Air.  M.  llic  f;iiy  I'aii.-.  of 
the  Vi  ■  -Ici  11  W  ..rid. 


l''ortliifilill>  .SailinJ;^ 
!\KW  VOKK 

F„r  Infarmarl 
Aji/tly  any  TmirUt  Aftf. 

MUNSON 

6-  Wall  Sired,  Nee 


EL  PASO  TEXAS 


^meThTsmntefTo] 

Land  ^Belter  Liviij^ 

A  Lli-YEAR  outdoor  sports  In 
■t^  days  of  elorious  sunshine  .  . 
every  comfort  in  a  modern  city 
of  117,000  .  .  gateway  to  Juarez 
and  all  Mexico  .  .  headquarters 
for  seeing  Carlsbad  Caverns  and 
the  scenic,  historical  Southwest 
by  rail,  motor  or  plane. 

Loic  Winter  Fares  from  East 
and  Central  West. 
Write  for  an  interesting  booklet. 


ENJOY  THE  SUNSHINE.  P=>INES,  SURF' I 


YRXki^EACH 


^   Chftertcas  Finest  Siraiut 

Golf.  Riding,  FishiriK.  Rwimminu.  Hunting  and  many  other  sports.  Open 
year-rouiui.    rii'Inresnue  pnlf  omirsfs.   elecaut  country  club  »nd  hotels. 
OCEAN-FOREST  COUNTRY  CLUB,  MYRTLE  BEACH,  S.  C.  I 
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CRUISES-TOURS 


ST.  PETERSBURG  FLA> 


PEUROPE 

All  Encpenses 

$406 


and  up 


Select  ycur  trip  abroad  from 
232  itineraries  covering  all  coun- 
tries of  Europe  during  summer  of 
1929.  Prices  from  $295  to  $1074. 
England.  Belgium.  Holland.  Ger- 
many and  France,  all  expenses, 
$406.  Tour  prices  include  round 
trip  ocean  passage;  transportation 
through  Europe  by  rail,  steamer 
and  motor:  good  hotel  accommo- 
dations: excellent  meals:  sightsee- 
ing programs:  admissions  to  gal- 
leries and  museums:  services  of 
English-speaking  couriers  and 
guides:  transportation  of  baggage: 
and  all  tips  abroad.  Congenial 
parties  personally  conducted  by 
expert  couriers.  Delightful  Tour- 
ist Cabin  accommodations  on 
Canadian  Pacific  Steamships  via 
the  scenic  St.  Lawrence  "water 
boulevard"  to  Europe.  College 
orchestras  on  shipboard — ^just 
like  a  big  house  party!  Large 
amount  of  motor  travel  in  Eur- 
ope. Thousands  of  satisfied  cli- 
ents recommend  Guild  tours. 
Ask  for  beautiful  40-page  illus- 
trated "Booklet  E29." 

Art  Crafts 
Guild  Travel  Bureau 

Dept.  601,  ISO  N.  Michigan 
CHICAGO 


The 


On  the  Waterfront  at 
St.  'Petersburg,  Florida 

Yoa  will  enjoy  the  tboroii^-hly  modern 
appointments  and  con^eniul  social  life 
which  mark  tliis  quietly  luxurioQS 
hotel.  Same  organization  for  cuisine 
and  service,  tested  and  approved  from 
past  seasons  and  again  awaiting  you. 

eat:h  tcith  hath 


HOTEL  SORENO 

ST.  PETERSBUBG,  FLORIDA 

SoHEN  LtrsD  &  Sox.  Oirners 
FBAi-K  S.  Dodge.  Mattager- 


OPEN  JANUARY  TO  APRIL 

Recognized  as  one  of  the  foremost  resort 
hotels  in  America.  Overlooks  beautiful 
Tampa  Bay.  The  best  in  service  and  cuisine 
that  money  can  produce.  Every  recrea- 
tional feature.Sun  bathing.  Write  for  booklet, 
Clemfnt  E.  Kennedy,  Managing  Director 

8t!Peterdbur«g  S^Lonlda 


PRINCESS  MARTHA 

IzSO  Rooini---2S0  Btths-'-Fireproof 
Steam  He*t---European  Plan 

Sherman  Dennis,  Manager 
I  St.  Petersburg    -   -  Florida 


American  Institute 
of  Educational  Travel 

— Foremost  University  Tours — 

Officially  recognized  by  Ameri- 
can Universities  —  Lectures  in 
Art,  History.Literature.Travel, 
—  Spanish,  French,  German, 
Italian,  etc. 

Credit  if  desired. 

587  Fifth  Aven 
NENX^  YORK 


LEADING  COLLEGE  TOURS 

Nearly  Mimij  memliers  from  700  colleges  aiifl 
scbuuis  In  IHJS.  2tKj  All  Expense  Tours 
up.   .-^end  for  booklet. 
COXL.£Oi:  TKAVEI.  CI.17B 
 1.^  Boylston  .street,  HosTon  


NASSAU  BAHAMAS 


SUMMER 
DAYS 
ALL 
WINTER 


Modern  sports  and  pleasures  mellowed  by 
old-world  environment.  Good  hotels,  golf, 
swimming,  fishing.  Overnight  from  Miami. 
Two  and  one-half  days  from  New  York. 

For  information  addrttt 

MuNsoN  Steamship  Lines. 
New  York  or  Miami,  or 

The  Development  Board. 

Nascau.  Bahamas.  B.  W.  I. 


NASSAU 


Quality  Service  to  Advertisers 

WHERE-TO-GO  is  welcomed  everywhere  to  the 
reading  tables  of  the  best  homes  in  North 
America  every  month  throughout  the  year. 
Since  1906  the  cream  of  travelers  have  known 
we  preseok  precisely  what  they  desire  to  l£now 
about. 

Seven  high  class  magazines  present  these  de- 
partments, featuring  a  large  variety  of  Travel 
invitations  most  attractively  and  effectively. 
They  are  the  sign  boards  ot  clients  whose  suc- 
cess has  been  won  by  their  excellent  offerings. 
Remember— gmaU copy  is  BIG  in  Whert'Ta'Qo 


\yhen  writing  to  these  advertisers  wiU  you 
please  mention   The    \yhereto-go  Bureau? 

 NAPLES  FLA,  

On  the  great  Gulf . , .  Florida 

health  and  sunnhine  . .  .splen- 
did fishing;  . . .  bathinf?,  ffolf. 
music,  tennis  . . .  modem  . 
home-like. .  .excrntional  cui* 
sine  . . .  rea.'ionahle  ratcn  . . . 
Write  George  Kreamer,  Mqt, 
Napl€3-on-the-Gulf 

Florida  ^ 


WEST  PALM    BEACH  FLA. 

-t-  WEST  BE/kCM  *  F-  U  O  F^IP 


An  ensemble  of  Inxary  and  romfort— io  a 
settlne  of  tropiral  palmx  —  on  the  nhore  of 
LaL^  Worth.  Entirely  New  —  Fireproof  Con- 
Htrueilon.  'ilOKooiDH — 21fl  llathB.  Kuropeaa 
risn.  iiow  open  and  vutking  reservations  \ 
for  the  8ea.'i(m. 

HENRY  i.  DTNKH.  91^. 
BummerM:  Uluff  lioase,  Blllford,  Pft. 


WHERE-TO  no  DEPARTMENTS  ARE 

In  sevpn  of  the  best  family  mngazines  evr  ry  month 
simultaneously.  They  meet  the  traveler  every  where, 
will  accompany  hlrn  wht^rfver  he  may  turn,  and 
will  influence  all  his  choices  in  travel  planning, 
when,  where  and  how  to  go,  with  valuable  sugges- 
tions regarding  the  right  hotel  to  meet  his  desires 


TRAVEL-TOURS_ 


ORLANDO  FLA. 


:#KLANDO 


EUROPE 


Wnle  early  for  FHKE  BOOK  how  1. 
ore  people  can  see  Europe  wiih  utmost 
Tifort  at  least  coal.    Euhoi'Ean  AtjTO  ] 
I  TiuvEL  BtKfuu.  173E  Newbury  St..  Bosloi 


Your  Florida  Objective 

Vary  full  days  of  enjoyment  at  our  Country  Clubs 
or  Sunshine  Park  with  its  outdoor  games,  with  mo- 
tor trips  over  Florida.  Breakfast  in  Orlando  and 
lunch  on  the  Gulf ;  or  lunch  in  Orlando  and  dine  at 
Miami.  Sec  golden  oranges  and  clusters  of  grape- 
fruit, June  peas  and  roses  all  growing  in  midwinter. 
Our  attractions  include;  Grand  Opera,  organ  con- 
certs, dances,  golf,  excellent  fishing,  castingtoama- 
ments.  Municipal  airport.  Population  35.000.  1900 
hotel  rooms ;  comfortable  apartments. 
Booklet.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  202  '^^'^ 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg., 

ORLANDO  -Horida^ 


The  attractions 

are  not  limited  to  the 
summer  season. 


The  sunny  lands  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  the 

Glory  of  Winter 


in 


SWITZERLAND 

is  the  best  and  most 
successful  combination  for 

Health  and  Recreation 

For  further  information  apply  to 

SWISS  FEDERAL 
RAILROADS 

475-A  Fifth  Q4ve.,'^e^York 


EUROPE 

HYGRADE  TOUR,  June  15.  Mafrnifl- 

cent  S.S.  "Coiite  Biancamiino."  First 
Cla-ss  throughout.  Limited  membership. 
15  OTHER  TOURS  depart  June  and 
July.  Select,  Mmierate  and  Student 
Class.  Swiss  Passes,  Dolomites.  Dutch 
Canals,  etc.  British  Isles  Tour.  Swis»- 
Black  Forest  Tour.  5  Norway  Tour*. 

Low  Rates— $«75 and  up.  Itinerary  Ei-9. 
NORWAY,  SWEDEN,  DENMARK 
AND  NORTH  CAPE.  Independent 
itineraries  arranged  by  Scandinavian 
Expert.  Bookings  on  all  North  Cape 
Cruises.  Booklet  N-9. 
Alaska  ai*!  I'acilk:  Coast  Tours.  The  best 
in  American  Travel.  Booklet  A-9. 

GILLESPIE,  KINPORTS  &  BEARD,  Inc. 

8  West  40th  Street,  NcwJVork  


A  CRUISE  of  the 
MEDITERRANEAN  i 

Sailing  February  28 
S.  S.  "ADRIATIC" 

^  Small  ^oups  .  .  Excellent 
L  leadership  .  .  The  HOLY 

LAND,  EGYPT,  the  NILE,  i 
►  ITALY  and  the  KIVIERA 
k  by  private  MOTOR. 

^  Descriptive  Booklet  on  Request  ^ 

^  FRANCO -BELGIQUE 
TOURS  CO.  Inc. 

553  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


TRAVEL  ACCESSORIES 


and  all  travel  nausea.  Mothersill's 
brings  perfect  comfort  on  your  journeys 
by  Sea,  Train,  Auto  or  Air. 


CRUISES-TOURS 


^SeZHoundtheWorld 


Send  /or  niustrated  Literature 
ROBERTSON   TRAVEL  BUREAU 
Hibernian  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


Department  of  Travel  and 
Resort  Information 

This  department  is  for  Country  Lifes  readers  who 
desire  information  regarding  travel  and  resorts. 

Booklets  listed  below  will  be  sent  free  ot  charge. 
Order  by  number  only  using  the  coupon  at  the  bot- 
tom of  page  115. 

WATEB  TRIPS 

American  Eiprrss  Cottipanu* 
4^7  West  Indies  and  South  Anierica 

Tile  .\merican  Traveler  in  the  Mediterranean 
AriiuiKi  tlje  World  Tours 
Winter  A'arations 
Winter  Tours  to  Bermuda 

Amfrican  Mail  Liw* 
10   Tours  to  the  Orient.  Round  the  Pacific,   and  Round  the 
World 

Round  .America  Tours 

Round  the  World  liy  way  of  the  Orient — Egypt  and  the  itedi- 
terr;'nean:  leaves  y*Mv  York  every  two  \veks 
f'alifornia.  via  Havana  and  th*^  Panama  Canal 
Return  from  Europe  via  Mediterranean — The  New  Route 
Japan,   China,   the  Philippines,   and   "Round  the  World"  via 
.Seattle 

Horseshoe  Tour  to  the  Orient 

Canailinn  Parifie  S  .s.  * 
Mediterranean  Cruise — S.S.  Empress  of  Scotlarul  leaviiig  New 
York  Fcliruarv  4.  1929 
Trii\.|  Sn^-L,-. lions 

rciuniliit  inn  Pacts  for  your  Trip  to  Europe 

Wf-t   In. iii  -Panama,  Duchess  of  Bedford,  leaving  New  York 
Fcliruaiy  11.  1929 
Winter  Cruises  to  Sunshine  Lands 

Clyde  Line* 
Canadian  Cruises 
New  York.  Miami.  Havana 
Florida,  Havana  Cruises 

Thomas  Cook  if  .Sows* 
European  Air  Travel 
The  Middle  East 
Ctiro  to  Cape  Town 

Cuuard  Line* 
Cunard  BudKet  Plan  for  European  Travel 
S.S.  Caronia — Plan  and  Rates — -Havana  Servie-? 
S.  S.  Mauretania  to  the  Mediterranean  and  Egypt 
Egypt 

Twenty  Cunard  Cruises — 1928-1929 

Dodd  Trnp'i  Cn. 
Cruises,  1928-1929 
Bermuda  Bound 

Franeo-Belgique  Tours* 
The  Mediterranean 

Frank  Tourist  Company' 
Travel  Service  Through  Europe 
Luxury  Cruises  to  the  West  Indies 
French  Linr' 

To  Plymouth  in  England  by  way  of  the  French  Line  Steamers 
North  Africa  Motor  Tours 
Tunisia 
AlKcrla 
Morocco 

S.S.  France  Mediterranean  Cruise 

Furntss  Bermuda  Lint  * 
12-Uay  Cruises  to  tlie  West  Indies 

Ilamlnirfj- American  Line* 
Across  the  Atlantic 
West  Indies  Cruises 
Mediterranean-Orient  Cruises 

Holland- America  Line* 
Holland-America  Line 
A  Mediterranean  Luxury  Cruise 

Four  Luxury  Cruises  to  the  West  Indies  and  Caribbean 

Jnternatioiiiil  Mercantile  Marine* 
Europe  for  AW 
Travel  Map  of  Europe 
The  Magnificent  Trio 
And  So  She  Sailed  for  Europe 
Around  the  World — on  the  largest  ship 

Lamport  and  Holt 
To  South  America 

Los  Anneles  S.S,  Co.* 
Hawaii  direct  from  Los  Angeles 
I*ersonally  Conducted  Tours  lo  Hawaii 

Lloyd  Sahaudo* 
S.S.  Conte  Biancamano 
S.S,  Conte  Orunde 

Mallory  Steamship  Co.* 
Coastwise  Sailings 

Matson  Line* 
Hawaii 

}i aviaazione  Oenerale  Italiana' 
Answer  the  Call  of  Italy 
Mciioring  Through  Italy  in  Your  Car 
Augustus 

\rirth  Oirman  Lloyd* 
Transatlantic  Travel  Deluxe 
Lloyd  Cabin  Class 
The  Empty  Deck  Chair 
Motor  Bridge  to  Europe 
S.S.  Columlius 

Pananm  Pacific  Line' 
Coast  to  Coa.t 
Around  and  Across  America 
The  New  California 

Itaymrind  A  W'hitcomh  Company* 
WIriliT  Mediterr:ini'an  Cruise 
Hound  Alri.a  Crul.se 
We, I    Indies  Cruises 
The  Meiliterrancan — A  Spring  Cruise 

Royal  Mail  Line 
Cruises  Deluxe  to  the  West  Indies 

Vnitfd  Fruit  Company* 
Fifteen  Day  Tour  to  lilitish  West  Indies 
Twenty-four  Day  Caribbean  Cruises 

Cruises  o'er  the  Golden  Caribbean  • 

Ward  Line* 
Mexico  for  the  Tourist 
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LAND  TRIPS— American 

Canaiiimi  Pacific  Ity,* 
Pacific  Coast  Tours 

Anuricnn  Mail  Line* 
Bound  America  Tours 

Frank  Tourist  Co.* 
Independent  Travel  in  America 

Florida  East  Coast  Railway* 
The  East  Coast  of  Florida 

liaymond  &  Whitcomb  Company* 
Winter  Land  Cruises  to  California 
Winter  Guide  to  Travel  in  .\merica 

Northern  Pacific  Railways* 
2,000  Miles  of  Startling  Beauty 
Yellowstone  National  P„rU 
Rainier  National  Park 
Diule  Ranch 
Alaska 

Rock  Island  Uoiheay' 
Colorado  via  Rock  Island  .\ll  Expense  Tours 
Personally  Conducted  Tours  to  Colorado 
On  Your  Way  to  California 
California,  Tlie  Golden  State 

•Country  Life  Advertiser 


January,  1929 
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LAND  TRIPS— American— Con  tinned 

231  Colorado,  under  the  Turquoise  Skv 

2  78  Golden  State  Route  to  Southern  (  alifornia 

279  A  map  that  talks 

2  80  The  De  Luxe  Golden  State,  Ltd. 

t^outhcrii  Pacific  Lines* 
125  California 

I2(!  Apaelle  Trail  of  Arizona 
131  Tioga  Pass  Auto  Tour 

133  California  for  Tourist 

134  Yoseniite 

301  Catalina  Island 
:!02  ('rater  I^ake 
:;03  Sunset  Houle 
:;01  Oregon  Oul.loors 

305  Sequoia  National  Park 

306  Outdoor  Lite  in  the  Sierra 

Union  Pacific  Ityx.* 
231  Death  Valley 

235  Along  tile  I'nion  Pacifle  System 

237  Zion    National    Park — Grand    Canyon    National    Park — Hryce 

Canyon 
239  California 

241  Yellowstone  National  Park 

44  8  Dude  Uanelies  out  West 

4  49  Pacific  North  West  and  Alaska 

450  Unknown  Places  in  Idaho 

451  Colorado  Mountain  Playgrounds 
501  Idaho-Utah  Outings 

LAND  TRIPS— Foreign 

Attu-r^an  Express  Co.' 
339  The  American  Traveler  in  Kuroi>e 
474  The  American  Traveler  in  South  America 
4  75  The  American  Traveler  in  tlie  Far  East 
476  The  American  Traveler  in  Africa 

Amcrop  Travel  Service,  Inc.* 
341  Independent  Tours  to  Germany 

Canadian  National  Hys.* 

518  Map  of  Canada 

519  By  the  sea.  Nova  Scotia 

520  Tlie  Canadian  Kockics 

521  To  tile  I'aciHc  Coast 

Canadian  Pacific  Itailicays" 
4  82  Resorts  in  Ontario 

483  Resorts  in  Quebec 

484  Resorts  in  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rockies 
4  85  Banfl" — Lake  Louise 

Thomaa  Conk  &  Sons* 
4  52  Caravan  Trails 

Daimler  Hire,  Ltd.* 

3  40  Automobile  Hire  Abroad 

Franco-BelgtQue  Tours* 

307  Europe  by  Motor 

503  Motor  Tours  of  North  Africa 

Frank  Tourist  Co.* 
251  Europe  for  the  Independent  Traveler 

Cf  rman  Tourist  In/nrmation  Office' 

333  Traveling  in  Beautiful  Germany 

334  Berlin  and  Potsdam 

335  Tlie  Rbin? 

336  Municli — The  Bavarian  Alps 

4  86  Winter  in  Germany 

487  A  Tour  through  German  Spas  and  Watering  Places 

488  The  Towns  of  Northern  Bavaria 
4  89  Saxony 

491  Baden  and  the  Hlack  Korest 

495  The  Harz  .Mountains 

496  The  Weser  .M.iuiitains 
49  7  Cassel  and  tlie  Weser 

4  98  On  the  .Main  and  Rhine 

500  Golf  in  Germany,  Airplane  Trips,  and  individual  booklets  on 
all  important  cities  in  Germany 
Hamburff-.imerican  Line* 
149  Ireland 
l."iO  Germany 
1 .")  1  France 
152  British  Isles 

3  38  European  Tours 

\orih  German  Lloyd  Line* 

4  58  Lloyd  Motor  Tours 
461  Art  and  Germany 

\orwefjian  Government  Railways* 

311  Vikingland  Vacations 

312  Norway 

314  Three  Towns 

Swiss  Federal  Railways* 
506  All  about  Switzerland 

IINITED  STATES  TERRITORIES 

H.1WA11 

Hawaii  Tourist  Bureau* 

154  Tourfax 

155  The  Story  of  Hawaii 

HOTELS  AND  RESORTS-American 

159  Southern  California  through  the  camera 
205  Del  Monte  Hotel,  Del  .Monti  .  Calif.* 
253  Glen  Springs  Hotel.  Walking  (;i,.n.  N.  Y 
316  The  Alexander,  Los  Angi  li  s,  Calif. 

2  74  The  General  Ogeltliorpc,  Savannah,  Ga  • 
319  Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

34  7  Hotel  Touraine,  Boston,  Mass.  .. 
455  Hotel  Del  Mar.  Southern  Gafifornia 

516  The  Key  to  Havana 

517  Cuba — Wonderland  of  America 

522  Sea  Island  Beach,  Ga. 

523  Manoir  Kichelieu,  Murray  Bay.  Canada 

United  Hotels  Company  of  Amrrica* 
402  The  Roosevelt — N  ■»  York  City 
4  03  Benjamin  Franklin — Philadelphia 

404  The  Olympic — Seattle.  Wash. 

HOTELS  AND  RESORTS— Foreign 

Canadian  Pacific  Itailtcaus 

3  79  Lake  Windermere  Bungalow  Camp 

3  80  Resorts  in  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rockies 
381  Hotel  Algonquin.   St.   Andrews,  Canada 

405  Banff  Springs — BanfT.  Alta. 

406  Chateau  Lake  LmiiM  Luke  Louise.  Alta 

407  Emerald   Lake   clial.t     ICmirald  Lake 
432  Hotel  Langdon.  Hamilton,  Bermuda 

United  Jlotils- 

408  The  Mount  Royal — Montreal 

409  King  Edward  Hotel — Toronto 

410  Royal  Connaugbl-  -Hamilton 

411  The  Clifton — Niagara  Falls 

412  The  Prime  Edward — WiMd^o^ 

413  The  Admiral  Beatty — Saint  .lohn,  N.  B. 

414  Hotel  Cecil — London 

TRAVEL  ACCESSORIES 

Ahercromhi'  <$  Fitcli 
20  6  Luggag 

American  Express  Co. 
348  Travelers  Cheeks 

Bell  A  HiiwU* 

207  Filmo  Cameras 

Benson  &  Hrdu'S 

208  Cigarettes.  Cigars,  and  Smoking  Accessories 

Dean's 

209  Week-end  Boxes  of  Cake 

210  Bon  Voyage  Boxes 

Eastman  Kodak  Co  ' 

211  Cine  Kodaks 

212  List  of  Eastman  Kodak  Branches  throughout  the  Wor:d 

W.  IV.  Win.-ihip- 
215  WInship  Wardrobe  Trunks 

Department  of  Travel  and  Resort  Information 

Country  Life,  244  IVIadison  Ave.,  New  York  C.ity 

Please  send,  uitbout  obligilion  on  my  part,  the  following  IxHtklets 
(Insert  numbers  from  list.)  From  Foreign  Countries,  except  Canada, 
enclose  lOe  in  stamps. 

Natne   

P.  O.  Address   

State    Jan. 

•Country  Life  Advertiser 


CRUISES-TOURS 


'cenic  Cruises  to\ 

alifornia! 

/Ac  SPANISH  AMERICAS* 
andtlieVSHXHK  CANAL 

it  $10  a  da^  on 


The  cconoinical  way,  ah. 
only  lino  olIoriuK  8  visKi  i 
Americas,"  inrludine  ttie  Fanaii 
oiiihia,  S.A..  NicaiaKun,  KlSalvad 
and  Mfxico.  Popular  htcniiiers.  Si 


the 

.Spanish 
Caniil.  Col- 
(iuatrniala 
decks. 


All  outflide  rooms.  On  hestras.  iinininir  i>oolg. 
Kxcelleiit  cuisine.  Ijipko  cool  uppt  r-deck 
dininp  room,  om*  Bitting.  Ciiclo  t<-tir>*  ffin 
your  homo  l  -wii  on  main  line  points  and 
back.  Fii  stclasa  transp-Ttation  — moalsand 
bed,on  stfaiiuT.  Libt-ral  ^^'p-overp^iTll(^^rp9. 
Frequent  sailinira  from  Now  York  and  Sao 
Francisco  and  I.'>s  Antrt'Ips. 

Bi-.klet  ■'  F,"  on  rpquert. 

PANAMA  MAILS.  S.  CO. 

10  Hanover  Sq.       New  York 


SOUTH 
^MERIC 

^18  Days  to  i  Monttis 
^Juitings  Evert/  Two  'Weeks 

"  The  Line  leith  tlie  Coinjikte  Tour  Hervice" 
'T'HE  famous  "  Santa  "  fleet  including  new 
motorshii>s  .Santa  INIaria  and  Santa  Bar- 
bara otters  fascinating  tours  via  Havana  or 
direct.  PANAMA— 18  days  — ^260.  PERU 

—  32  days  — SI495.  PERU— CHILE- 46  days 

—  mf>.  AROUND  SOUTH  AMERICA  — 60 
days  —  S765.  Diversified,  completely  ar- 
rangedshore  trips  under  direction  of  ship's 
officer.    KiceUaat  All- Year  Climate, 

For  Booklets  TM  address 

GRACE  LINE  '^'NlrvoVk^"- 


p 


Peru-Chile 
Havana 

—  by  the  famous  liners,  "  Ebro" 
and  "  Essequibo,"  specially  built 
for  South  American  voyaging. 
All  outside  staterooms,  many 
with  private  bath.  Sumptuous 
appointments.  Swimming  pool. 
Deck  Games.  Orchestra. 
19  Day  Tours  — Havana  $250  up. 
Panama $300  up,inclwiing shore 
trips  and  )iotels. 

Pacific  1<i]ve 

The  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co. 
26  Broadway,  New  York  or  local  travel  agent. 


EUROPE,  EGYPT,  PALESTINE 
The  Dixie  Tours 


EXVENICt 

THe  300 

The 

LEADING  STUDENT  TOURS 

Cunard  supremacy!  7000  satisfied 
guests!  They  are  our  pledge  for  the 
happiest  summerof  yourlife. Booklet  J 

SniDENis  Travel  Cidb  ^ 

 551-FIHHAVE-NYC- 

"STUDENT  TOURS  TO  EUROPE 

^^OS  iirii -'^"-'•■^l*"'*''  Trips 
^jyjj  "P)  .Sailings  .lune  S  to  Aug.  7 
Write  for  our  liooklet  W  for  full  details 


Annual 
I     Summer  Cruise 

I 

I  EUROPE 

g  and  the 

I  MEDITERRANEAN 

g  By  exclusively  chartered  Cunard- 

§  Anchor  Liner  "California  "  from 

1  New  York  July  2  to  Aug.  29.  1 929. 

1  Our  eighth  consecutive 

1  cruise  ...  a  perfectly  ideal 

1  Vacation  Combination 

1  — Europe    and  the 

i  Mediterranean ...  a  proven 

1  itinerary — Madeira,  Cadiz, 

1  Tangier,Gibraltar,Malaga, 

1  Naples,  Athens,  Constan- 

1  tlnople,  Beyrout,The  Holy 

1  Land,  Egypt,  Leghorn, 

g  Monaco  .  .  .  returning  via 

1  London  and   Paris  with 

1  opportunity  to  visit  any 

i  other  part  of  Europe. 

I  EUROPE 

1       Spring  and  Summer 

1  Let  us  plan  for  you  and 

1  work  up  your  own  plans. 

M  Study  our  informative 

1  booklets;  individual  travel 

1  or  group  travel  of  every 

1  variation.   We  have  200 

1  European  oflBces — at  your 

1  service  at  every  main  point 

- :  — 88  years  of  travel  ex- 

g  perience  and  peerless 

1  reputation. 

I      Popular  Tours 

Those   seeking  the  eco- 

g  nomical  carefree  "Tourist 

=  Third  Cabin"  way  should 

§  consult  us.  Reservations 

I  by  all  lines  to  any  part  of 

g  Europe  including  Feature 

M  trips  to  Christian  Shrines 

I  ...  The  Land  of  the  Mid- 

1  nightSun...ClassicGreece 

1  (Delphic  Festival)  .  .  . 

1  Romantic  Russia  .  .  . 


CRUISES-T  OURS 
FROM  COAST 
TO  COAST 

CALI  F€  I^N  1/^ 

via  HAVANA 


stest 
-magrnificent, 
new  steamers  Virniitia  and  Califor- 
nia and  the  popular  S.  S.  Mongolia. 

THE  RECREATION  ROUTER 


Ntw  York,  Hns 
Dii-KO.  iColM.  :i<l 
San  Krarifi.~<:(>-  ) 
travel.  '1  rarij^al I: 


C:mal  Zonp.  San 
eh) ,  Lf).s  Angeles, 
lilts  of  delightful 


I  Hr. 


II,.  y  /uiii-tjii'     uur  v.tr";^ 

itthorizrd  S.S.  uvtd  H.R.  ug^nta. 


fanama  pacific  Qne 


Clark's  Famous  Cruises 

Mediterranean,  Jan.  30,  $600  up. 

NORWAY  AND  WESTERN 
i^^**-  VV  ^  I  MEDITERRANEAN 

Cruise,  52  day«,  $600  to  $1300 
s  s  "  Lancastria  "  sailing  June  29 

Spain,  Tangier,  Algiers,  Italy.  Ri- 
viera, Sweden,  Norway,  Edinburgh, 
Trossachs,  Berlin  (Paris,  London), 
Hotels,  drives,  fees,  etc.,  included. 

FRANK  C.  CLARK,  Times  Bldg.,  N.  Y. 


Ask  Whei^e-to-fjo  Bureau^  8  Beacoii  /Street^ 
Boston^ /or  space  &  rates  in  our  department. 


522  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


Where'To-Goadvertising covers  best  prospect 
— the  income  taxpayers  on  $5,000  and  over. 


BERMUDA 


rrincess  Hotel 

BERMUDA 

NOW  OPEN 

Same  Management 
Cable  address:  Prlnce.ss,  Bermnda 


NEW  MEXICO 


Raton.  N.  M.  SEABERG  HOTEL 

175  rooms    Uatf,  gtl  to  gw.  Art  GaUery, 
500  paintings  in  connection. 


did  hoieW  Wurc  for  booklet  Oil 
Oiambcf  of  Commctcc,  Galveston.  Tea*. 

Gd  Ivor  ton 
on  th€»  Gulf  t 


OURS: 


EGYPT  PALESTINE 
TURKEY  GREECE 

Wonderful  tours  sailing  in  January, 
February,  March,  April  and  June. 
Camp  in  the  Desert.  Motoring  in  Syria. 


EUROPE 


Tours  sailing  in  March,  April,  May, 
June,  July  featuring  motor  trips  to  the 
Italian  Hill  Towns,  the  Riviera,  Swiss 
mountain  passes,  the  Thames  Valley 
and  Shakespeare  Country. 

Send  for  booklet 

lEMPLE^ 

447-B  Park  Sq.  Building,  Boston 
N>w  York    Chloairo  AVavhiogtoa 
San  Franrl'.ro  .ttlants 


PINEHURST  N.  C. 


You  Are  So  Near  To  AH 
This  Pleasure 

You'll  find  delightful 
days  of  golf,  tennis,  rid- 
ing, etc.,  and  a  season 
of  social  activity  only 
16  hours  from  N.  Y. 
City.  Thru  Pullmans 
to  Pinehurst,  the  Win- 
ter Resort  for  Outdoor 
America.  Carolina  Ho- 
tel now  open.  Address 
General  Office.  Pine- 
hurst. N.  C. 


Have  you  read  any 

Kipling  lately? 


The  Pocket  Edition  is 
Just  right  for  travelers. 


-at  all  bookstores 
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l&M  can grow  prizewinning 

Kunderd 

Gladioli 


Europe 
%  Motor 


^  At  your  disposal — the  finest 
cars  of  the  master  builders 

^  At  your  service — Ejiglish-speak- 
ing  chaufFeur-couriers. 

^  Such  cars  as  Renaults,  Fiats, 
Hispano-Suizas,  De  Dion 
Boutons,  insure  riding  com- 
fort and  reliable  performance. 

^  Intelligent  and  experienced  dri- 
vers who  are  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  country, 
attend  to  every  detail  of  the 
trip,  give  the  traveler  expert 
guidance. 

^  Itineraries  can  be  arranged  in 
all  European  countries.  There 
are  tours  through  tlie  Cha- 
teau country  of  France, 
through  the  Shakespeare 
country  in  England,  through 
the  beautiful  Lakes  country 
of  Italy,  through  Sicily  and 
northern  Africa. 

^  Trips  can  be  arranged  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  individ- 
ual traveler. 

^  There  are  two  forms  of  service 
offered.  Inclusive  automobili; 
tours,  include  in  the  rate  the 
expense  of  car,  driver,  hotel, 
meals  and  sightseeing.  Pe- 
riod hire  service  is  arranged 
on  a  mileage  basis  by  day, 
week  and  month. 

^  Even  if  you  plan  to  take  your 
own  car  to  Europe,  Franco- 
Belgique  still  can  serve  you; 
arrange  your  schedule,  make 
your  hotel  re-servations,  sup- 
ply you  with  an  eflicicnl 
chaulfeur-guide,  and  quote 
you  an  inclusive  rate  for 
your  tour,  if  desired,  includ- 
ing all  running  costs  of  your 
car,  and  iix  idental  expenses. 

Wrilc  (or  Booklet — A 


IRANI©' 
I(DIUIR.S  tO,Jm. 

551  FlfTH  AYiNUI 

N  EVV  YORK  CITY 


Sun  on  a  beach  umbrella . . .  Moonlif^ht 
on  a  storied  wall...  Yours  for  the 
choosing,  if  you  first  choose — France! 

If  you  want  to  see  the  newest  clothes—catch 
the  latest  crazes— and  watch  the  Internationul 
Tennis  Tournament  at  Nice  that  brings  the 
whole  smart  European  worltl  together— you've 
got  to  go  to  France  in  January. 

The  Riviera  glitters  under  a  summer  sun, 
awake  and  playing  night  and  day  . . .  Cannes, 
the  winter  capital  of  the  international  set . . . 
Antihes  and  Juan-les-Pins,  home  of  those 
dariug  sim-worship[)ers  who  have  revolution- 
ized beauty .  .  .Nice  with  its  shops,  its  sports 
events,  its  great  gay  Promenade  des  Anglai.s 
.  .  .  M<uite  Carlo  where  all  the  world  risks 
its  diauionds  .  .  .  The  Grande  and  the  Petite 
Corniche  are  strung  with  Hashing  cars,  carry- 
ing the  gypsy  worki  of  fashion  ba<  k  and  forth 
across  those  smooth  spectacular  miles  that 
skirt  the  loveliest  ocean  in  the  world. 

I'^or  those  who  want  the  mellow  past  as  well 
as  the  hectic  present— there  is  Roman  France 
for  peaceful  interlude  .  .  .  Avignon,  filled  w  ith 
medieval  ghosts  .  .  .  Aries,  Nimes,  Orange  w  ith 
their  serene  tremendous  ruins  made  part  of  the 
vivid  Provencal  life  of  today..  .St.  Reniy.  birth- 
place- of  the  poet  Mistral  .  .  .  Carcassonne,  with 
its  great  grey  walls  and  pointed  towers  against 
the  far-off  ramparts  of  the  shining  Pyrenees. 


retfurst 


Railways  of  France 


t^rnrrn^  Hfpri-Sfntntive^ 

INTERNATIONAL  \*  AGON  .  l.ITS 
701  FIFTH  AVENI  E.  NKW  \  >>HK 


Gladiolus  Book 
—  FREE 

At  the  last  annual 
Gladioli  show  Kunderd 
Gladioli  again  took  the 
great  majority  of  prizes. 
You  can  grow  these  same 
varieties  in  your  own 
garden.  A.  E.  Kunderd, 
the  world's  most  famous 
originator  of  Gladioli — ■ 
a  man  who  has  been 
breeding  and  growing 
Gladioli  for  nearly  fifty 
years — will  tell  you  how. 
His  new  Gladiolus  book 
contains  planting  and 
growing  instructions 
taken  from  his  long 
years  of  experience. 

The  book  is  also  full 
of  interesting  Gladioli 
lore  as  well  as  descrip- 
tions of  hundreds  of  the  finest  Kunderd  Gladioli. 
If  you  want  to  grow  the  famous  Ruffled  varieties, 
the  newer  Laciniated  and  other  types,  order 
from  Kunderd,  who  originated  Ihem.  This  year 
there  are  63  new  Kunderd  Gladioli  varieties 
offered  for  the  first  time.  The  free  book  has 
8  pages  of  full  color  illustrations.  Please  use  the 
coupon. 

A.  E.  KUNDERD 

Originator  of  the  Ruffled  and  the 
Laciniated  Gladioli 
114  Lincoln  Way  West,  Goshen.  Ind.,  U.  S.  A. 

A.  E.  KUNDERD 
114  Lincoln  Way  VA'est,  Goshen,  Ind.,  U.  S.  A. 

Dear  Sir:  Please  send  me  your  FREE  Glad- 
iolus book. 


Name . 


St  or  R.  F.  D.- 

City.  

State  


"Rule  1  of  story-writing," 
said  O.  Henry,  "is  to  write 
stories  that  please  yourself. 
There  is  no  Rule  2.  In 
writing,  forget  the  public." 

But  the  public  has  not  for' 
gotten  him.  Each  year  his 
books  grow  more  popular. 

AT  ALL  BOOKSTORES 


By  the  new  luxurious 
sister  sliips 

CONTE  GRANDE 

Jan.  5*    Feb.  9    Mar.  16 

CONTE  BIANCAMANO 

Jan.  26*— Mar.  2— Apr.  6 

GIBRALTAR— NAPLES-GENOA 

TJOTH  these  liners  are  the  last 
word  in  oecan-going  niapnif- 
icenee  and  offer  the  utmost  in  re- 
Bnenient.*;  to  satisfy  the  discrim- 
inatinn  tastes  of  that  exelusivc 
elicntfh-  \\lii<li  ha.s  learned  to  ae- 
(cpt  Lloyd  Saba  lido  service  as  the 
Iiiphest  standar<iof  Trans- Atlantic 
travel  comfort. 

*CaU.s  aho  at  Algiers 

Lloyd  Sabaudo  Line 

3  State  Street,  New  York 
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This  tag  says 
you  will  have 

RONES 

this  summer 

On  every  Star  Rose  there  is  a  star-shaped 
celluloid  tag.  This  tag  carries  the  name 
of  the  rose  and  is  our  positive  and  un- 
qualified guarantee  that  that  particular 
rose  will  grow  and  bloom  this  summer 
— or  you  get  your  money  back. 

The  SeasoiiN  ]¥oveIties 

Our  "Star  Guide  to  Good  Roses"  lists 
many  novelties  and  they  are  fully  de- 
scribed and  some  of  them  pictured  in 
color  in  the  "Guide".  Necessarily, stocks 
of  these  roses  are  limited.  You  will  do 
well  to  order  early.  By  using  thecoupon 
below — today — you  will  be  assured  of 
first  choice  of  these  two  novelties: 
Mme.  Gregoire  Staechelin — a  mag- 
nificent, hardy  climber  of  a  new  type  —gor- 
geous carmine  markings  outside  and  pearl 
pink  inside.  Noother  roseis  like  it.  Price 
^5.00,  delivered  ;  blooms  in  1930 
Mrs.  E.  p.  ThoM — a  pure  sunflower 
yellow,  hybrid  tea.  Beautiful,longbudsand 
freebloomer.  $2.00,  delivered  in  U.S.  A. 

Send  3»7c  today 

With  your  request  for  the  "Star  Guide" 
and  your  order  for  novelty  roses,  send 
25c  extra  and  get  "Success  with  Roses",  a 
32-page  book  that  tells  what  to  do  and 
when  to  do  it — how  to  make  your  roses 
grow  more  profusely,  how  to  take  better 
care  of  them  so  that  they  will  live  long 
and  give  you  greater  profusion  and 
more  glorious  blooms.  Send  today! 

Star  Rose  Growers 


The  Conard-Pyle  Co.    ■    West  Grove,  Pa. 

Robert  Pyie,  Pres. 
|— —      USE  THIS  COtJPON  NOW  —  —  — ^ 

The  Conarii-Pyle  Companv  . 

West  Crovc,  Pa.  Box  126  '  I 

□  Please  reserve  | 

Mme.  Gregoire  Staeelieliii  at  S.i.OO  ' 
Mrs.  E.  P.  I'll. .Ill  al  $2. (1(1  I 

I  eiielosc  check.  Please  sliip  at  right  time  for  . 

planting.  I 

□  I  enclose  25c  for  "Success  wiih  Roses*".  | 
n  Send  **Star  Guide"  Fiee.  | 


Na 


'  Address   

i^B       ^  tmm  mot  ■ 


in  January 

your  favorite  flowers 


The    circular    Dome  Type 
Conservatory    dcsn^ncJ  and 
built  by  King.    An  mviting 
nook  the  year  'round. 


hloom  in  a  garden 
under  glass 

Summer''s  treasures  are  yours  the  year  'round  in  a 
King  Conservatory.     Your  favorite  flowers — 
fresh  greens — plants  from  Tropical  lands — what 
else  can  match  their  living  vivid  beauty? 
What  else  will  provide  greater  pleasure  for 
you  and  your  friends,  summer  or  winter? 
And  as  a  matter  of  fact  critics  proclaim 
the  conservatory  essential  to  the  well 
appointed  residence. 

For  years  King  has  specialized  in 
creating     conservatories    in  ar' 
chitectural  harmony  with  homes 
from  the  modest  to  the  most 
pretentious. 

We  should  like  to  tell  you 
more  about  them.  May 
we  send  you  literature 
and  .suggestions? 

Ife^G  COTSSTRUCTIOIV  COIPAIVY 

North  Tonawanda,  New  York 

oXing 

GEEENHOUSES 


buiii>i:ie'5 

frec 
CiAiii>i:n  book 

The  Flowers  and  Vegetables 
you  would  like  to  see  growing  in 
your  garden — read  all  about 
them  in  Burpee's  Annual  Gar- 
den Book. 

This  is  the  Catalog  that  tells 
the  plain  truth  about  the  Bcsi 
Seeds  That  Grow  (Burpee's  Seeds 
are  Guaranteed).  It  is  a  beau- 
tiful book  with  1 72  pages,  full  of 
pictures  and  garden  news.  Bur- 
pee's Annual  offers  the  best  in 
Vegetable  Seeds,  Flower  Seeds, 
Lawn  Grass,  Flowering  Bulbs 
and  Plants,  Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs, 
and  Roses. 

New  Vegetables 
and  Flowers 

A  delicious  new  Goldinhart  Carrot, 
new  Sweet  Peas,  new  Gladflowers, 
and  new  Prize  Winning  Dahlias — 
are  first  offered  in  Burpee's  Annual 
for  1929. 

Market  Growers  and  Florists  use 
Burpee's  Annual  as  a  reference  book; 
a  million  gardeners  use  it  as  their  gar- 
den guide. 

Write  today  for  a  copy  of  Burpee's 
Annual.  It  will  be  mailed  to  you  free. 

 TEAR  HERE  

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

Burpee  Buildings  Box  2J3  Philadelphia 
Send  me  a  free  copy  of  Burpee's  Annual. 

Name  


R.  D.orSl  

Post  Office  Side 
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Come  Into  The  Garden  With  Leonard  Barron 

Beginning  ivith  this  issue  the  garden  page  0}  Country  Life  ivill  be  carried  as  a  regular  feature,  under  the  direction  of  Leonard 
Barron  F  R  H  S  Horticultural  Editor  of  the  Doubleday,  Doran  &  Co.,  publications  who  needs  no  introduction  to  garden 
enthusiasts  It  is  to  be  a  Service  Page  in  every  sense  of  the  term.  Mr.  Barron  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  those  who  delve  in  their 
gardens-^f  their  problems,  their  triumphs,  their  joys  and  their  tribulations.  Here  is  the  place  to  chat  over  new  plants,  old  favorites, 
new  methods  or  odd  experiences,  as  the  case  may  be.  Address  Mr.  Leonard  Barron,  Country  Life  Press,  Garden  City,  A.  Y. 


AX  INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCE  on  gar- 
/A  den  design  was  held  in  London  last  October. 
Thus  does  this  old  established,  leading  horti- 
cultural society  of  the  world  take  a  step  into  a  new 
field.  Hitherto -design  of  gardens  has  not  been  given 
much  serious  attention  by  the  horticulturists.  Often 
indeed  we  have  heard  the  argument 
that  a  garden  was  a  place  to  grow 
plants  and  that  their  display  was  some- 
thing else  again,  with  which  the  culti- 
vator had  ver\'  little  concern.  There  was 
some  justification  for  this  point  of  view 
in  older  days  because  there  was  so  much 
activity  in  new  plant  introduction  that 
it  was  perhaps  just  as  well  to  leave  the 
matter  of  design  of  the  garden  to  other 
interests. 

But  things  have  changed,  and  so 
that  dominating  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  has  turned  its  attention  to  the 
serious  study  of  the  making  of  gardens. 
In  the  past  apparently  they  just  grew, 
like  Topsy.  It  was  my  privilege  to  at- 
tend this  meeting  and  make  an  ex- 
hibition of  lantern  slides  of  selected 
American  gardens  as  they  exist  to-day. 

In  conjunction  with  the  conference 
there  was  an  exhibition  of  pictures  of 
gardens  from  various  countries.  The  one 
thing  that  might  be  learned  from  it  all 
was  that  nationalism  in  garden  design 
does  in  fact  play  a  very  little  part.  There 
was  something  of  the  sort  long  time  ago, 
but  to-day  gardens  everywhere  are  very 
much  the  same.  Indeed  one  commenter 
on  the  London  meeting  has  said  that 
after  seeing  the  exhibition  he  felt  that 
garden  designers  might  have  to  go  to 
America  to  borrow  ideas  for  what  was 
best  in  garden  design.  We  may  take 
some  pride  in  this  observation  without 
being  vainglorious.  It  merely  means  that 
the  gardens  of  America  are  as  good  as 
the  gardens  elsewhere. 

I  do  not  see  how  America  can  ever 
have  an  American  style  of  garden 
design.  Not  only  because  of  the  vast- 
ness  of  our  territory  and  the  extra- 
ordinary diversity  of  conditions  and 
climates  found  within  our  borders  but 
also  because  the  natural  outcome  of  constant  inter- 
change of  ideas  with  other  peoples  is  a  gradual  ap- 
propriation of  the  best  from  them  all.  As  that  works 
with  us,  so.  equally  it  works  elsewhere.  Inevitably 
gardens  the  world  over  must  tend  to  a  certain 
imiformity  because  the  fundamental  principles  of 
design  must  be  universal  in  application  if  they 
be  true  at  all.  The  truth  everywhere  is  the  same. 
This  interchange  of  styles  and  the  destruction  of 
nationalism  was  emphasized  by  the  representative 
from  Holland  who  told  us  that  what  was  called  a 
Dutch  garden  in  England  was  in  Holland  called 
an  English  garden.  And  so  there  you  are.  We  might 
ask  the  pertinent  question:  What  is  an  English 
garden,  or  an  old  fashioned  garden,  even? 

Let  us  forget  nationalism  in  our  garden  art  and 
merely  talk  of  real  gardens.  For  as  taste  develops 
and  knowledge  increases  and  the  two  are  united  in 
skilful  harmony  we  will  get  a  true  garden  art  which 
will  be  for  itself  and  of  itself,  neither  American, 
English,  Dutch,  Chinese,  Choctaw,  or  Zulu. 

COUTH  AFRICAN  flowers  contribute  a  gcwd 
^  deal  to  the  gaiety  of  our  gardens  and  green- 
houses. They  seem  to  tend  to  brilliant  colors,  as 
witness  the  Gladiolus.  Other  South  African  beauties 
are  the  Ixias,  and  Sparaxis,  but  perhaps  none  of  those 


which  have  been  brought  into  cultivation  exceeds 
the  Gerbera  in  decorative  value. 

When  it  first  came  to  us  in  its  wild  form  it  was 
startlingly  scarlet,  so  arresting  in  fact  that  some 
people  called  it  Tommy  Atkins  Daisy  because  of  the 
characteristic  red  coat  of  the  British  soldier.  It 


Modern  variations  in  the  Transvaal  Daisy 

came  to  us,  or  rather  firsl  of  all  to  England,  from  the 
Transvaal,  and  in  England  it  has  never  been  a  really 
successful  plant.  It  is  one  of  the  unusual  plants  in 
cultivation  -not  exactly  difficult,  but  it  wants  its 
own  way  in  some  minor  details  which  are  different 
from  those  of  the  majority  of  otlier  things  that  are 
grown  under  glass.  That  means,  of  course,  that  it 
wants  a  section  of  a  house  all  to  itself,  for  its  very 
best  doing.  But  it  can  be  grown  fairly  well  under 
other  conditions.  The  point  of  the  thing  is,  however, 
that  it  must  be  kept  in  the  greenhouse,  (preferably 
planted  outi  the  entire  year  round.  It  is  indeed  a 
useful  flower  for  the  greenhouse,  producing  all  the 
year  through,  which  makes  it  quite  unusual  and  it 
was  seized  upon  by  Mr.  Van  Bourgondien,  of  Baby- 
lon, N.  Y.,  for  quantity  production  as  a  cut  flower  for 
the  market.  He  has  been  unusually  successful  with 
Gerbera  jamesoni,  and  in  his  hands  it  has  shown  an 
extraordinary  tendency  to  variation  so  that  at  the 
present  day  the  colors  run  away  from  the  original 
Tommy  Atkins  scarlet  to  a  rich  full  crimson-scarlet 
on  the  one  hand  and  extending  to  lighter  pink  with 
almost  an  eosin  cast  through  peculiar  pastel  gra- 
dations into  the  most  delicately  blushed  white,  and 
in  another  direction  through  cinnabar  brown  tones 
toward  the  orange  and  lighter  yellows. 

In  the  hands  of  a  skilful  cultivator  Gerbera  re- 


sponds amazingly,  and  as  a  cut  flower  it  has  unusual 
keeping  qualities.  Florists  like  it  in  making  arranged 
pieces  because  of  its  graceful  outline  and  upstand- 
ing gracefulness  with  brilliancy  yet  amiability 
of  color. 

Recently  it  is  showing  a  tendency  to  further 
variations,  even  to  doubling,  which  may 
or  may  not  be  an  improvement,  accord- 
ing to  one's  point  of  view.  Another 
curious  development  is  a  fuzziness  or 
hairiness  of  the  flower — somewhat  after 
the  character  of  the  hairy  Chrysanthe- 
mum of  days  gone  by.  True,  due  to  its 
South  African  origin  it  will  not  endure 
frost  and  so  it  remains  a  greenhouse  cr 
underglass  inhabitant,  for  some  garden- 
ers succeed  very  well  in  growing  it  in 
heated  frames. 

At  the  New  York  flower  show  last 
year  Mr.  Van  Bourgondien  exhibited  a 
selection  of  variations  that  the  plant 
had  developed  under  his  care — a  reve- 
lation to  many  who  had  known  only 
the  original  introduction.  The  accom- 
panying photograph  shows,  as  well  as 
black  and  white  can  show,  the  range 
of  tones  in  today's  varieties. 


A' 


S  THESE  words  are  being  written 
information  comes  of  the  real- 
ization of  the  monumental  book  on 
Lilacs  upon  which  Mrs.  Susan  Delano 
McKelvey  has  been  working  so  long 
with  the  material  at  the  Arnold  Arbore- 
tum. This  book  will  be  a  complete 
study  of  the  genus  Syringa  and  so  will 
include  more  than  what  we  commonly 
understand  as  Lilacs  in  the  garden.  It 
will  have  a  unique  interest  in  its  color 
analysis  of  the  different  varieties  and 
species,  each  one  being  keyed  up  with 
the  tints  according  to  the  "Color 
Standards  and  Color  Nomenclature" 
of  Ridgway's,  and  will  have  a  group  of 
keyed  plates  based  on  this  system  by 
which  the  colors  and  varieties  may  be 
standardized.  It  will  be  something 
indeed  if  Lilacs  can  be  distinguished 
by  color  description. 
Mrs.  McKelvey  has  called  to  her 
assistance  Ernest  H.  Wilson,  and  Alfred  Rehder 
for  the  botanical  contributions:  Mr.  T.  A.  Have- 
meyer  will  discuss  cultivation:  and  the  diseases 
(for  Lilacs  do  have  diseases)  by  Dr.  Councilman. 

By  the  way,  I  wonder  how  many  people  have  had 
Lilacs  suffer  as  I  have  this  last  year  from  attacks  of 
English  hornet  which  apparently  takes  the  bast  '"'f 
vigorous  young  shoots  for  building  its  nest  and 
in  so  doing  completely  rings  the  growth.  It  is 
a  destructive  pest  against  which  it  seems  im- 
possible to  take  any  precautions.  Has  anyone  any 
suggestions? 

Exact  color  identification  lor  flowers  is  beset 
with  all  kinds  of  difficulties  all  along  the  line,  quite 
apart  from  the  possibility  that  no  two  people  act- 
ually get  identical  color  sensations.  There  are  the 
problems  of  pigment,  reflection,  and  such  like,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  diversity  with  which  new  tints 
and  textures  are  always  cropping  up  in  flowers 
which  no  set  of  standards  seems  to  forestall.  The 
whole  subject  of  flower  color  and  its  identification 
is  to  be  given  a  ver>'  big  consideration  at  the 
International  Horticultural  Conference  to  be  held 
in  London  in  1930.  In  fact,  a  prelimmary  meeting 
to  lay  the  ground  for  the  International  Conference 
h^s  already  taken  place. 
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J  in  /idveniure  in  J^mericand-Illuslraied  in  Jull  Color 
Doubleday  Doran  Company 


To  help  you  get  many  thousands  of  miles 
of  carefree,  economical  motoring 


The  new  Ford  is  a  remarkably  fine  car 
for  one  that  costs  so  little.  It  is  simple 
in  design,  constructed  of  the  finest  ma- 
terials and  manufactured  with  unusual 
accuracy.  These  are  the  reasons  it  per- 
forms so  wonderfully.  These  are  also 
the  reasons  its  service  requirements  are 
so  few  and  the  up-keep  cost  so  low. 

When  you  receive  your  new  Ford,  the 
dealer  will  explain  the  simple  little 
things  that  should  be  attended  to  at 


FEATURES  OF 
THE    NEW  FORD  CAR 

Beautiful  low  lines 
Choice  of  colors 
55  to  65  miles  an  hour 
Remarkable  acceleration 
Smoothness  at  all  speeds 
Fully  enclosed,  silent  six-brake  system 
New  transverse  springs 
Houdaille  hydraulic  shock  absorbers 
Triplex  shatter-proof  glass  ivindshield 
Economy  of  operation 
Reliability  and  long  life 


regular  intervals  to  insure  the 
best  performance.  He  will  also 
tell  you  about  the  Free  Inspec- 
tion Service  to  which  every 
purchaser  of  the  new  Ford  is 
entitled  at  500,  1000  and  1500 

This  inspection  service  includes  a 
check-up  of  the  battery,  generator  charg- 
ing rate,  distributor,  carburetor  adjust- 
ment, lights,  brakes,  shock  absorbers, 
tire  inflation  and  steering  gear.  The 
engine  oil  is  also  changed  and  the 
chassis  lubricated. 

No  charge  whatever  is  made  for  labor 
or  materials  incidental  to  this  service 
except  where  repairs  are  necessary  be- 
cause of  accident,  neglect,  or  misuse. 
The  labor  of  changing  the  engine  oil 
and  lubricating  the  chassis  is  also  free, 
although  a  charge  is  made  for  new  oil. 

The  above  inspection  is  free  for  the 
first  1500  miles  only,  yet  the  complete- 
ness and  watchfulness  of  Ford  Service 
does  not  stop  there. 

Every  time  you  take  your  car  to  the 
Ford  dealer  for  oiling  and  greasing  it 
will  be  a  good  plan  to  have  him  check 


Ford  Motor  Company 
Detroit,  Michigan 

miles. 


over  importantpoints  thathave 
a  bearing  on  continuously  good 
performance  and  tell  you  ex- 
actly what  the  car  needs.  You 
will  find  him  prompt  in  his 
work,  fair  in  his  charges,  and  sincerely 
eager  to  do  a  good  job  at  all  times. 

His  constant  effort  is  to  relieve  you 
of  every  detail  in  the  care  of  your  car 
and  to  help  you  get  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  miles  of  low-cost  motor- 
ing without  a  care. 


There' s  an  air  of  sturdy  strength  in  the  low,  trim,  graceful 
lines  of  the  new  Ford  Coupe    A  splendid  all-weather  car  because 
it  is  so  snug  and  comfortable,  so  safe  and  easy  to  handle  under 
all  conditions. 
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PORTABLE  HOUSES 


DECIDE 
TO  BUILD  THIS 
CHARMING  SUMMER  HOME, 
AND  PRESTO! 

you  We  ready  to  move  in  I 


ARCHITECTS 


Simply  decide  now  to  build  a  Hodgson 
House  for  your  summer  home,  and  with  a 
swiftness  that  savors  of  "presto  chango"  you're 
ready  to  move  in!  Into  a  home  of  simple  dig- 
nity and  harmony  of  line — blending  gracefully 
with  the  grandeur  of  your  mountains  or  the 
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undulating  beauty  of  your  favorite  shore  land. 

We  do  the  construction  work  for  you  in 
our  factories.  Your  Hodgson  House  is  built 
there  in  sections,  and  shipped  to  you  ready  to 
erect.  You  can  put  it  up  yourself  with  a  little 
help — or,  if  you  prefer,  we  will  send  a  Hodg- 
son construction  foreman  to  supervise  all 
details  of  erecting  and  finishing. 

But  the  best  part  is  this :  it  is  finished  with 
no  fuss  —  without  the  drawbacks  of  litter, 
confusion,  waste,  and  unexpected  expense  and 
delay.  Finished — livable,  roomy  and  durable. 
Hodgson  Houses  everywhere  have  withstood 
for  decades  the  wildest  storms. 

Years  of  Hodgson  experience  have  devel- 
oped enough  variety  of  plan  to  suit  every  need 
and  wish.  Whether  you  want  a  simple  bunga- 
low for  a  hunting  or  fishing  lodge,  or  a  large 


home  with  servants'  quarters,  two  baths, 
spacious  living-room  and  sun-parlor  —  you'll 
find  a  plan  in  the  Hodgson  booklet  that  fits 
your  mental  picture.  And  if  you  want  to 
enlarge  your  home  later,  you  can  do  it  easily 
without  spoiling  the  arrangement. 

Send  for  free  booklet  H  today.  You  obli- 
gate yourself  to  nothing  but  the  joy  of 
finding  how  reasonable,  after  all,  is  your 
dream  of  a  lovely  vacation  home  to  live  in 
this  summer.  The  booklet  gives  prices  and 
complete  information.  It  also  shows  furnish- 
ings, garages,  bird  houses,  dog  kennels,  arbors, 
poultry-houses,  etc.  E.  F.  Hodgson  Co.,  1108 
Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston ;  6  East  39th 
Street,  New  York  City.  Also  Bradenton,  Fla. 

nODGSOH  Homes 


Are  You  Trying,  To  JsellI  a  Country  Home? 

In  either  case  we  can  help  you.    Write,  stating  your  problem. 
REAL  ESTATE  DEPARTMENT,  Country  Life,  244  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City 


MARYLAND 


SALT  WATER-FRONT  PROPERTIES 

In  Talbot  County,  Maryland 
*^The  V  enice  of  America"^ 
Beautiful  Colonial  Estates  on  broad  water- 
Health  Center  of  Atlantic  Seaboard.    Fish,  oyster,  crabs,  wild 
fowl,  County  has  more  miles  of  .shore  line  than  any  other  <:ounty 
ia  U.  S.    Excellent  yacht  harbors. 

MORRIS  BROS. 
Phones  67  or  53  St.  Michaels,  Maryland 

FAMOUS  WATERFRONT  ESTATE 

on  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland  for  sale 

"READBOURNE,"  famous  Colonial  show  place  designed  by  Lord 
Baltimore  and  built  1734.  Eighteen-room  brick  mansion  overlooking 
beautiful  river.  450  acres,  90  in  woodland.  Very  reasonable. 

EASTERN  SHORE  ESTATES  CO. 

Centreville  Maryland 

Waterfront  Estates  $15,000  up—Send  for  Booklet 


Am  offering  two  farms  on  the  bay  directly  on  the  Susque- 
hanna Flats.  A  75  foot  bank  offers  a  building  site  unsurpassed 
for  natural  beauty  and  view  in  this  state.  Good  roads  and 
railroad  service. 

HYLAND  P.  STEWART,  JR. 

I^ealtor 

516  North  Charles  Street  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Colonial  brick  home  on  Chester  River;  one  mile  water 
front;  three  hundred  acres;  handsome  trees  and  lawn; 
estate  of  distinction;  all  modern  conveniences.  Splendid 
buildings  and  productive  land;  game;  and  other  very  at 
tractive  water  front  properties. 

TRIPPE  &  HAMBLETON  Easton,  Md. 


COUNTRY  HOMES  IN  THE 
OF  MARYLAND 


FOR  5AL£-S?^ST 

of  liotli  large  and  small  acreage,  on  the  far- 
famed  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland.  Salt  water 
front   country    .seats   in  Talbot   County  a 
specialty.    Nicely  illustrated  catalogue. 
Peninsula  Farm  Agency,  Easton,  Maryland 


MARYLAND 


EASTERN  SHORE  OF  MARYLAND 

WATERFRONT  ESTATE 

400  acres  with  two  miles  ot  tidewater  shore  line. 
Produces  good  crops.  Fine  gunning  and  fishing. 
15-room  residence  all  modernized,  garage  and 
other  necessary  outbuildings. 

JOHN  H.  CHAMBERS  Centreville,  Maryland 


Waterfront    Estate  —  36  Acres 

on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland 

Mansion  house,  Colonial  in  design,  modern  improvements. 
Guest  house,  manager's  house,  ample  outbuildings.  Good 
road,  accessible  to  large  cities  by  motor.  Other  proper- 
ties also  for  sale.    For  further  particulars,  write 

JAMES  T.  EARLE  Centreville,  Maryland 

BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 

Magothy  and  Severn  Rivers  also  Chesapeake  Bay 
Water  Front  properties  as  well  as  Residential  prop- 
erties in  Baltimore  City.  Consult  me  first  for  pur- 
chases or  appraisals. 

T.  E.  BIDDISON 

1525  Fidelity  BIdg.  Baltimore,  Maryland 


The  mild  climate  of  the  Eastern  Shore 
makes  year-round  residence  desirable. 

—  Send  for  our   list  — 

Shore  Estates,  Inc.       Easton,  Maryland 

EASTERN  SHORE  MARYLAND 

WATERFRONT  PROPERTIES 

One  to  500  acn-s.  Ocmd  neigtiborhood,  r<):i<ls.  and  waterways. 
Can  suit  the  man  of  average  means  as  well  as  the  large  estate 
owner.    State  your  ni'eds  to 


H.  WRIGHTSON  DAWSON 


ST.  MICHAELS 


MARYLAND 


FOREST  ESTATES 

Consulting  and  'Management  Service 


Consulting  Forester      Old  Town,  Maine 


anil  l^ocfeeries! 

Unique,  attracti-Ce,  skilfully) 
and  quic  constructed. 
T.  R.  OTSUKA 

721  K  of  P  Building,  Indianapolis 
611  Garland  BIdg.,  Chicago 


PLANS 


FOR  FINE  HOUSES  SHOWN  IN 
TWO  BOOKS 

MR.  CHILD  plans  and  supervises  residences  throughout 
the  East  and  South,  and  these  books  show  representative 
examples  of  his  work. 

"COLONIAL  HOUSES"  135x19  inches,  30  two-story 
designs.  $15,000  to  $300,000  to  erect.  Price  $5.00  de- 
livered. 

"STUCCO  HOUSES"  (cloth)  14"  x  26",  24  designs 
mostly  two-story,  $15,000  to  $140,000  to  erect.  English, 
French.  Italian  and  Spanish  styles.  Price  $10.00  delivered. 
Each  Contains:  Exterior  Views,  Plans,  Descriptions, 
Estimates. 

Send  check  or  call  and 
see  the  books 

Henry  T.  Child,  Architect 

Suite  1217,  280  Madison  Avenue,  at  40th  Street,  New  York 


Million  oj  OuboTough,  leading  harlequin 
Dane,  imported  and  owned  by  Erin  Dane 
Kennels,  Ardmore,  Pa. 


Another  outstanding  harlequin,  Emir  v.d. 
Foslevuederquelle  of  Ouborough,  from  Erin 
Dane  Kennels,  Ardmore,  Pa. 


International  Champion 
Gains  Great  Surprize, 
"quality  all  the  way 
through,"  of  Wildoaks 
Kennels,  Goldens  Bridge, 
N.  Y. 


A  French  bulldog  champion  of  Mrs. 
Howard  C.  Long's  kennels,  Brockton, 
Mass. 


Kensal  Call  Boy,  top  quality  dachs- 
hund, owned  by  Mrs.  Grayce  Green- 
burg,  Camarilla,  Cal. 


The  schipperke,  Chayn- 
pion  Max  de  Veeweyde, 
of  Kelso  Kennels,  Ber- 
nardsville,  N.  J. 


A  beautiful  Samoyede  learn  from 
Laika    Kennels,    Ipswich,  Mass. 


THE  DOG  FANCIER'S  CORNER 

The  Great  Westminster  Show  1877-1929 


SINCE  1877  The  Westminster  Kennel  Club 
has  held  annually  a  dog  show  in  New 
York  City.  In  the  first  eleven  years  it  was 
held  during  April  or  May,  but  since  that  time  it 
has  always  taken  place  during  February.  Only 
four  times  in  the  entire  fifty-three  years  since  its 
inception  have  the  total  number  of  dogs  entered 
fallen  below  the  thousand  mark,  while,  on  several 
occasions,  including  1929,  the  total  has  been  in 
excess  of  two  thousand.  Many  of  America's  most 
prominent  sportsmen  have  served  as  Chairman 
of  the  Show  Committee. 

Surely  there  must  be  fascination  plus  in  a  sport 
which  shows  such  a  long  and  unparalleled  series 


by  GEORGE   W.   R.  ANDRADE 

of  successes.  More  than  92,000  dogs  have  been 
shown  in  the  last  fifty-two  years  at  this,  the 
greatest  American  Dog  Show. 

This  year  the  Westminster  Kennel  Club  will 
hold  its  Fifty  Third  Annual  Show  in  Madison 
Square  Garden,  New  York  City,  on  February 
11th,  12th,  and  13th.  All  who  can  arrange  to 
attend  will  find  the  occasion  fraught  with  in- 
terest. 

Leading  dogs  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  will  be  on  hand.  Judges,  world 
famous,  more  than  a  score  of  them,  will  pass  on 
the  various  breeds. 

American  sportsmen  purchase  the  finest  dogs 

2l-k 


that  the  European  market  affords.  These  will  vie 
with  American-bred  stock  for  top  honors  at  the 
supreme  canine  event  of  1929.  Novices  and  dyed- 
in-the-wool  fanciers,  each  proud  of  his  charge, 
will  go  forth  to  do  their  best.  Many  an  upset  will 
take  place.  Frequently,  well-bred  puppies,  pro- 
duced at  some  of  our  leading  kennels,  will  leave 
their  birthplace  while  very  young  only  to  again 
put  in  an  appearance  before  their  breeders  on  the 
lead  of  a  novice — to  sweep  the  boards!  Blood, 
breeding,  careful  raising — these  things  are  all 
important.  It  is  not  the  length  of  the  pedigree, 
but  the  breeding  practices  which  it  indicates, 
that  are  important! 
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A  Good  Dog  Deserves  Good  Care 

To  kfep  your  dog  Iiciillliy.  its  coal  sluiuld  hi'  llminiijilily  liiuslu-d 
frequently. 

Wasco  DoK  t^ruslies  art>  sriciUifically  (li'signed  witli  tU-xildf  wire 
lirlstles  tliat  liave  rounded  points  to  avoid  iriitating  the  most  tender 
dog's  skin. 

Itreeders  and  veterinarians  recommend  Wasco  Dai  Uruslies.  Letters 
irom  entliusiasiic  purcliasers  I'urtlier  endorse  tiie  resuiar  use  of  Wasco 
Dog  Bruslies. 

Pair  of  Wasco  Doe  Brushes  In  ducn  colors  for 
any  breed  mailed  anywliere  for  $2.00.  "Money 
l)ack"    guarantee    protects    your  purchase. 

Mrtttinn  Bret-d  When  Oriirrino 
Biiishis  Piiekiil  in  ftrlicltil  I'airs 

L.  S.  WATSON  MFG.  CO. 

99  Main  Street  Leicester,  MaNs. 

BELGIAN  SCHIPPERKES 

(Judged  ^est  in  Show  at  iSlewton  Over 
575  Dogs) 

Wdnilorful  with  children ;  best  small 
warrh.ioK  in  ttu-  uuiKl  Tiiii'ir  comniiratively 
-mall  si/o,  sitiirt  liair.  natural  cleanliness,  in- 
ti'llincnre.  and  I riidoin  linrn  disease,  make 
(he  SchipperUe  the  ideal  and  perfect  house 
dog.  Weight,  1 2  pounds ;  coat  jef  black 
(latest  fad).  Pedigreed  puppies  from  $o5  up. 

Yperland  Verhelle  Kennels    iKstnhlished  I^UO)    Somerville.  New  Jersey 

COLLIE  HEADQUARTERS 

Collies  all  ages  at  Lodestone  Kennels,  largest  pro- 
ducers of  Collies  of  Show  type  and  breeding  in  United 
States.  Puppies  are  available  in  numbers  and  quality 
never  before  seen  at  Lodestone.  Show  type  and  breed- 
ing along  with  those  essentials  robust  health,  general 
attractiveness  and  friendly,  affectionate  dispositions. 
Shipment  made  C.O.D.  You  take  no  risk.  Wormed 
and  guaranteed  against  disease.  $35  will  buy  a  puppy 
\  ^.fl     you  will  be  proud  to  own  and  show  your  friends. 

LODESTONE  KENNELS,  Maple  Drive,  Marion»Ind. 

GLENAIRE  KENNELS  REGISTERED 

Established  1900 
Prize  Scottish,  Airedale^  Wire  Fox,  Irish  Terriers  at  stud,  puppies  for 
sale.    Consistent  winners  for  the  last  twenty-eight  years  at  leading 
shows.    Reliable,  Quality,  Service.    One  of  Jersey's  leading  variety 
terrier  kennels. 

H.  A.  PARKHURST,  Prop. 
110  Glenwood  Ave.  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Phone,  Orange  7738-M,  between  8  &  9 


WRITE 
FOR  FREE 
DOG  BOOK 

SergeanVs 

DOC  MEDICINES 

Standard  for  52  Years 

Safe, effective  remedies  for  all 
Do^  ailments.  Dealers  everywhere. 
Write  for  Free  Sample  of  S»erqeav\\*s 

DOC  FOOD 

Polk  Miller  Products  Corp. 

^145a  W.  BROAD  ST.    RICHMOND  ,  VA.  ^ 


HIGHNOON  COLLIES 

Bred  from  imported  and  Ch.impion  strains  for 
discriminating  buyers  from  coast  to  coast. 
PUPPIES— MATRONS— SIRES 
All  Colors  and  Ages 
Prices  upon  request 
HIGHNOON  COLLIE  KENNELS 
Tyrrell,  O. 
"We  specmlize  \n  Whites" 


DOBERMAN  PINSCHERS 

A  real  guardian  and  companion.  No 
•other  dog  equal  to  him  for  children,  car 
or  house.  Affectionate,  kind  and  gentle, 
yet,  a  wonderful  guard.  Puppies  and 
brood  matrons  for  sale. 

Brief  history  and  general  characteris- 
tics of  the  Uoberman,  price  10c. 

DUNCAN  KENNELS 

PARIS  KENTUCKY 


DOBERiyiAN  PINSCHERS 

The  original  German  Police  Dog,  com- 
monly known  as  "The  Dog  with  the  Hu- 
man Brain."  Our  puppies  are  attractive, 
gentle  and  of  the  finest  bloodlines.  In- 
quiries are  given  personal  attention  and 
we  will  gladly  mail  on  request  a  cir- 
cular giving  the  history  of  the  breed. 
.4T  M  l  l>  CIIAIII'ION  t  LAI  S  Villi  Der  srKKE 

DOGS  BOARDED 

Our  kennel  is  equipped  in  such  a  way  that  we  can  take  care 
of  a  limited  number  of  boarding  dogs  of  any  breed.  The 
quarters  are  e.\cellciit  and  dogs  receive  the  best  of  food  and 
finest  care.  References  furnished.  Only  healthy  dogs  accepted. 

AVONDALE  FARM  KENNELS 

Phone  Boonton  15J  TOWACO,  N.  J. 


AN  EXCELLENT  COMPANION 


This  heaiitiful  black  and  fleshy  cream  champion 
of  America,  Romeo  of  Shepherd's  Heath,  sued  by 
the  world  famous  International  Grand  Champion, 
Klodo  von  Boxberg,  most  talked  of  dog  in  the 
world  today,  is  a  dog  of  splendid  character,  ideal 
companion  for  children  and  a  pride  for  the  most 
exclusive  household.  Only  a  person  who  wants 
the  best  can  acquire  him.  Just  as  sensational  a 
sire  as  a  show  winner.  A  rare  opportunity. 
Particulars  on  request. 

KANESBURG  KENNELS 


SHEPHERD  FOR  SALE 


HENRY  L.  KANE.  Owner 
69  W.  Washington  St. 


Chicago,  111. 


Sensational  Champion' 
Romeo  of  Shepherd's  Heath 


Scottish  Terriers 

Choice  Stock  now  ready. 
Keasonahlc. 


LOGANBRAE  KENNELS      Rutland,  Vermont 

SCOTTISH  AND 
CAIRN  TERRIERS 

Puppies  and  grown  stock 
from  imported  prize  winning 

parents. 
Altoun  Kennels     Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  T.  R.  Kinsey,  owner 

BLUE  SKYE  male  puppy  —  Black  and 
Tan  male  Dachshund  puppy — Parents 
registered  and  imported. 

"SHIPTON  COURT" 

Kennels  and  Cattery 
Lenox  Massachusetts 

DACHSHUND  FINEST  WINNING  STRAINS 

Puppies,  Breeding  and  Show  Stock 
For  Sale 
Champion  at  Stud 
Breeder  and  Importer  of  fine  Dachshund 

Mrs.  Greenburg's  Kennels 

Camarlllo 

ENGLISH  BULL  TERRIERS 

We  have  occasionally  for  sale  a  few 
puppies  of  correct  type.  These  young- 
sters are  bred  from  the  best  prize  win- 
ning imported  stock. 

For  further  information  address 

A.  H.  GALE  III 

339  S.  Kirkwood  Rd.        Kirkwood,  Mo. 


California 


English  Bull  Terriers 

Beautiful,  Affectionate,  Loyal.  The 

best  comrade  tor  a  child.  Registered 

A.  K.  C.  puppies  tor  sale. 

COLMAN  KENNELS 

901   Edwards  BIdg.             Cincinnati,  Ohio 

BronxboroBull 

1     1  ^<o»-,. 

Quali^r 


I 


BRONXBORO  KENNELS 

Sedgwick  and  Bailey  Aves.»  N.  Y.  C. 
Telepiione  Raymond  0649 


Imported  Argyle  Doric. 
The  Perfecl  Scottish  Terrier 


The  Intelligent 

Patient  Scottie 

will  1)6  found  at  his  best  when  bred  accord- 
ing to  those  principles  which  we  follow  from 
the  quality  of  grown  stock  which  we  own. 
A  good  one  costs  no  more  from  us  tlian  an 
inferior  one  elsewhere. 

INTERNATIONAL  KENNELS 
<OI(l  Reliablei 
518  Ridge  Ave.      Webster  Groves,  Mo. 


Black  Watch  Kennels 

Scottish  Terriers 

Imported  prize  winning  stock.  Males 
$75  up — females  $40  up. 

Affection  and  Protection 
Box  103  Berwyn,  Pa. 


Saluki  hounds.  Cairn  Terriers.  Sound, 
rugged  puppies  from  best  imported  stock  at 
reasonable  prices.  Both  breeds  make  excellent 
companions  and  splendid  pets. 

LOUIS  P.  BAKER 

"PEN—TRE"  KENNELS 
Phone  Middletown  209-5— R.  F.  D.  Portland,  Conn. 


Old  English  Sheepdogs 

Snap  shots  gladly  sent.  One  proven  young 
matron  3  years  $150.00.  Three-9  months 
old  pups  $50.00  up.  Ail  dogs  guaranteed 
in  perfect  health  and  insured  against  dis- 
temper to  one  year. 

L.  C.  LACKEY 
Trenton  Ohio 


A  U'Ju'teStar 
<  hittn/>ion 


St.  Bernards  and 
Newfoundlands 

BesI  ciiildrfn's  (Mtmpaiiions.  (iiiards 
for  liie  iiome.  From  legisttTed  ciiam- 
piou  strain.s. 

WHITE  STAR  KENNELS 
Dodd  Mudisitn  Ave. 
I.ons  Hraii.  h.  N.  .1.  Tel.  855-J 


It  pays  to  advertise  in  the  Country  Life 
Kennel  Directory 


POLICE  PUPPIES 

Whelped  .August  3rd.  sired  by 
INTERNATIONAL  and  (iKANO  CIIAMriON 

WON  de  BEAUC:HAiMPS 

Out  of  XANTA  vom  WARTENBERG.  winner  of  blue 
ribbons  at  every  show  entered,  daughter  of  NORES  v.  d. 
KnminalpoHzei.  sire  of  "  STRONGHEART "  and  of 
three  American,  one  Holland,  one  Austrian  and  one  Ger- 
man Grand  Champion.    Price  $75.00. 

L.  PERSENICO 
Irving  Pk.  Blvd.  Bensenville,  III. 


Get  of  Tritomia  Pietnj' 
Ormsby,  igzS  firrt  prize 
ziinners  at  tlir  Xalmncd 
Dairy  Shrnu  and  llir  II  aler- 
hm  Dairy  Cattle  Congress 


Langwater  Marmion  brought 
the  top  price  of  $6,§oo  at  the 
JVilliarti  H.  Williams  Guern- 
sey sale.  He  was  purchase!  by 
Ralph  Flinn  to  serve  as 
senior  herd  sire  at  his  Reech- 
zvood  Farms,  Sharpsburg,  Pa. 


This  well  known  winner  from 
the  Coast — Oxford's  Con- 
fidence Lad,  senior  champion 
Jersey  at  the  Arizona  State 
Fair,  among  other  places — 
belongs  to  the  Hruies  Ranch 
Company,  Orange,  Cal. 


/ 


SOME 


RECENT  RINGSIDE  STARS 


IN  THE  DAIRY  WORLD 


Pholugmphs  by  H.  A.  Strohmeycr,  Jr. 


Coronation's  Oxford  King, 
winner  of  the  Progeny  Prize 
and  the  Peer  Perpetual  Chal- 
lenge Cup,  Island  of  Jersey, 
May,  igzS.  1  rnported by  Meri- 
dale  Farms  and  sold  to  David 
Band,  Jr.,  .Ishland,  N.  J. 


Bessboro  Musician,  grand 
champion  Milking  Shorthorn 
bull  at  International  Live- 
stock Exposition,  Chicago,  in 
igzj-igiS,  and  at  Eastern 
States,  Boston,  igzy;  owner 
Alasa  Farms,  Alton,  N.  Y. 


Six  Ayrshire  cows  from 
the  leading  herds  of  Scot- 
land, winners  at  the  London 
Dairy  Show,  igzS'.  Bargower 
Eva  {left)  was  the  cham- 
pion individual  of  the  show 
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Lady  Amherst  Pheasant  Cocks 
The  Most  Beautiful  Birds 
in  All  Creation 

Tame.  Hardy.   Well  cared  for.   Easy  to  raise. 
Economical  to  keep. 
Selected,  Tested  Breeders  $50.00  per  pair 

H.  and  M.  G.  Mitchell 

KiTTERY  Point,  Maine 

Gorgeous  birds  of  many  different  varieties  for  sa)e 
at  sensible  prices. 


White  Leghorn  Hens  and  Males 

now  half  price.  Thousands  of  laying  pullets.  Also  baby 
chicks  and  eggs.  Trapnested,  pedigreed  foundation  stock, 
egg  bred  28  years.  Winners  at  20  egg  contests.  Catalog 
and  special  price  bulletin  free.  I  ship  C.  O.  D.,  and 
guarantee  satisfaction. 

GEORGE  B.  FERRIS     931  Union,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 


WE  specialise  in  Buff  and  Barred  Rocks,  baby 
chicks  and  hatching  eggs  from  pedigreed  or 
farm  run  flocks.  We  have  hens  with  records 
as  high  as  286  eggs  in  one  year.  Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed.    Write  for  folder. 

ENGLEMAN'S  ROCK  FARM 
R.  No.  14  Corydon,  Indiana 


Wild  Flowering  Plants 

To  beautify  your  grounds — forests — wa' 
tors.  C^o  n.iturai  ttKid  ,ind  cover  plants — ■ 
berry  bcinng  shrubs,  trees,  vines,  etc. 
that  .ittract  Wild  Birds,  Fish  .in  J 
Animals.    Suggestions  free. 

TEKRELI/S  AQIMTIC  F.lItH 
T,:,  W  Blk.,  Oshkosh,  Wlsroiisin 

■pOr  Sale  Hartwiclc  R.O. p.  and  Certified  chicks.    Bred  for 
'-'^    UaiC  quality  as  well  as  quantity  production. 

Pedigreed  R.O.P.  wing  banded  60c. 

Flock  Mated  R.O.P.  wing  banded  40c. 

N.  Y.  State  Certified  25c. 

From  Pullets  in  R.O.P.  1929   18c. 

All  inales  used  are  pedigreed  and  from  hens  that  have  laid  200  eggs 
or  better.  All  birds  have  been  tested  for  Bacillary  White  Diarrhea. 
Hartwick  Poultry  Farm  owned  and  operated  by 
Hartwick    Hatchery,    Inc.,    Hartwick,    N.  Y. 

High  Quality  FANS 

A  tew  choice  pairs  in  whites, 
blacks  and  saddles. 
Ten  dollars  per  pair,  upwards 
W.  E.  STANHOPE 
Newport  Rhode  Island 

A  new  convenience — 

BOOKS  by  TELEGRAPH 

Doubleday,  Doran  Book  Shops 

Kansas  City  Chicago 
Springfield 


New  York 
St.  Louis 


Cleveland 


TOMPKINS'  R.  I.  REDS 

Heaviest  Winners — Heaviest  Layers 

SINGLE  AND  ROSE  COMBS 

A  careful  analysis  of  I  he  Heils  of  tlie  best  winniiifr  and  laying' 
.strains  all  over  the  country  will  show  they  carry  the  blood 
of  the  original  Tompkins'  Reds.  You  want  heavy  esig  pro- 
duction, but  you  also  want  good  looks.  Our  Reds  qualify 
in  both  respects. 

Do  You  Want  Exhibition  Stock  (COCKERELS 
and  High  Egg  Production  Stock.     { PULLETS 

We  have  tlicm.  Prices  reasonable.  /  OLD  STOCK 
Hatchinc;  eggs  from  the  original  home  of  Rhode  Island 
Reds  will  cost  you  no  more  than  they  will  anywhere  else. 
Write  for  free  descriptive  mating  list. 

LESTER  TOMPKINS,    Concord,  Mass. 

Orujinulur  of  all  Tompkins'  It.  I.  Reds 


Birds  flock  to  this  repolv- 
ing  feed  box.  Size  24  x 
56  inches.  7  fl.  f>oU  in- 
cluded.   Price  f8. 


Colony  Laying  Home  for 
12  hens.  Upper  laying 
room  and  lower  scratching 
shed  and  vard.  I  v  10  v  .'5 II. 
high.    I'rici  ,<,?,5. 


Send  for  the  Hodgson  booklet  on 
lawn  and  garden  equipment 

A  COZY  pavilion  for  your  lawn  .  .  . 
arched  entrance  to  your  garden  .  .  . 
birds  flocking  about  your  revolving 
feed  box  —  in  Hodgson  equipment 
you'll  find  helpful  suggestions  for 
rounding  out  the  beauty  of  your 
grounds.  Siiippeti  ready  to  erect.  Send 
for  free  booklet  W.  E.  F.  Hodgson 
Co.,  1108  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Bos- 
ton; 6  E.  39th  Street,  New  York  City. 


The  booklet  pictures,  describes  and 
prices  —  rose  arbors,  garden  houses, 
trellises,  garden  seats,  pergolas,  bird 
houses,  picket  fences,  lattice  fences, 
tool  houses,  pet  stock  houses,  poultry 
houses,  play  boats,  play  houses,  dog 
kennels. 

WdDGSiM  Houses 


G.  D.  TILLEY, 

Naturalist 

"Everything  in  the  Bird 
Line  from  a  Canary  to  an 
Ostrich" 

Birds  for  the  House 

and  Porch 
Birds  for  the  Ornamental  Waterviray 
Birds  for  the  Garden.  Pool  and  Aviary 
Birds  for  the  Game  Preserve  and  Park 

Special  Bird  Feeds 

I  am  the  oldest  established  and  largest  exclusive  dealer 
in  land  and  water  birds  in  America  and  tiave  on  hand  the 
most  extensive  stock  in  the  United  States. 

G.  D.  TILLEY,  Naturalist       Darien,  Conn. 


JERSEY  WHITE  GIANTS 

The  Largest  White  Foul  in  the  World 

A  pen  of  these  birds  shown  at  Madison  Square  Garden 
1928,  was  valued  at  $5000.00.  This  variety  is  very  scarce 
and  only  eggs  can  be  had  this  season.  We  have  as  fine  mat- 
ings  for  1929  as  can  be  found  in  the  world.  Eggs  $25.00 
for  15.    Interesting  Circulars  free. 

AUG.  D.  ARNOLD  Box  L  DiUsburg,  Pa. 

Barred    Plymouth  Rocks 

Four  Firsts,  Four  Seconds, 
Three  Third  Prizes,  besides 
other  Awards  have  been  won  by 
us  at  a  single  Madison  Square 
Garden  show. 

Highest  Grade  Breeding  and 
Exhibition  Birds  For  Sale — 
New  York  Winners  and  Birds 
Bred  from  Winners. 
Every  1st  We  Competed  For,  New  York 
Show.  1925.  1926.  and  2  Uls.  1927 
Itlustniteil  Circular  Free 

BRADLEY  BROS. 
BoxSll,  Lee,  Massachusetts 


First  Prize  Pen  Pullet 

(Bred  and  Raised  by  us) 


ORPINGTONS 


1st  Chicago  1st  Chicago 

There's  nothing  finer  in  domestic  poultry  than 
Byers  Golden  Buff  Orpingtons  and  Pearl  White 
Orpingtons  for  any  purpose.  Abundantly  more 
pounds  of  eggs  and  meat  because  they  are  genuine 
Standard  Orpingtons.  Scores  of  Cocks,  Hens, 
Cockerels,  and  Pullets  for  exhibition  and  breeding. 
Winter  Sale  Bulletin  ready. 

CARL  S.  BYERS         Hazelrigg,  Ind. 

2Sth  Year—Oldest  continuous  Orpington 
Judgej  Breeder  and  Exporter  in  oAmerica 


Country  Lifes  Poultry  Directory  carries  the 
advertising  of  only  the  most  reliable  breeders. 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

the  most  beautiful  and  popular  fowl  in  the  world.  RICH'S 
R.  I.  REDS  represent  the  best-winners  at  America's  greatest 
poultry  shows  and  egg  laying  contests.  Pomona  Queen  won 
Laying  Contest  over  700  hens  of  all  breeds.  Stock,  Hatching 
Eggs  and  Baby  Chicks  for  sale  at  all  times.    Catalogue  free. 

D  .   W .  RICH 

R.  1,  Box  880-L,  San  CabrieL  California 


Country  Life  Poultry  Directory  Special  Low  Rate  of  $8.00  per  column  inch,  a 
40%  saving.  Forms  close  6th  of  month  preceding  publication.  Apply  to 
C.  Kircher,  Manager  Poultry  Dept.,  244  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


E.B.  IMOMPSON'S 

IMPERIAL  "RINGLET"  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Finest  egg  and  meat  producing  strain  ever  developed. 
Famous  as  prize-winners  wfierever  exhibited.  HATCHING 
EGGS  come  from  the  most  perfect  matings  in  the  world.  If 
you  want  unchallenged  superiority  in  your  (lock,  introduc" 
Imperia  I '  'Ringlets . ' ' 

Write  at  once  for  Eg^  Booklet  and  Price  List. 


Lock  Box  50 
AMENIA,  NEW  YORK 


1  R8rSB 


Day  Old  Chicks 

from 
Rock  Ridge  S.  C. 

Reds 


State  Arcredited,  free  from  Bacillary  White  Diarrhea.  All 
Itrct'dt  r-;  trapnested.  Member  of  Conn.  Recurcl  of  IVrforniance 
As'-.n  iiitiiin  \Vr  hroeil  for  eggs,  rigor,  color  and  non-l)roodiness. 
Clinli^  hitilud  in  a  I'etersino  electric  incubator.  Electric 
liiiti  liinL'^  '  tlie  gre;Ue.st  livability  known  for  buby  chicks. 
StiKk  ^ai^ell  nn  new  range  every  year.  lOO';^)  live  delivery  guar- 
anteed. Order  early,  as  early  orders  receive  preference  and 
early  hatched  chicks  are  the  most  rigorous. 

Prices  on  reqiHst 

ROCK  RIDGE  FARM 

Robert  Keeler  KidgeHeld,  Conn.  R.  D.  No.  3 


truly 

The  "Royal  Family" 
of  all  poultrydom 

Giant  in  size,  beautiful 
color  markings  and  a  lordly 
carriage  fit  them  for  a  place 
on  every  estate.  Their  large 
brown  eggs  and  ten  pound 
roasters  will  also  please 
you.  You  will  find  these 
birds  in  our  yards  as  you 
will  find  them  nowhere 
else  in  America.  Our  prices 
are  reasonable;  our  quality 
is  the  highest. 

A.  D.  GILBERT      Box  87-A      Morristown,  N.  J. 
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Centering  about  Paris,  taking  in  the  five  great 
rivers,  the  ancient  district  called  lie  de  France 
contained  all  that  was  loveliest,  gayest,  most 
scintillantly  alive  in  Europe  . .  .  kings,  states- 
men, poets,  beautiful  women  w  hose  names  are 
spells.c>^j  Palaces,  chateaux,  gardens.  <r^The  wars 
of  Clovis,  the  fetes  of  Le  Roi  Soleil,  the  thrill- 
ing storv  of  Jeanne  d'Arc,  the  pitiful  tragedy 
of  Marie  Antoinette. <r*j What  would  be  left  of 
history  if  the  old  He  de  France  had  never  been? 
. . .  and  carrying  history  to  its  completion  today 
comes  the  new  "lie  de  France",  the  most  mod- 
ern ship  afloat  .  .  .  with  the  "Paris"  and  the 
"France",  the  "He  de  France"  provides  a 
Weekly  Express  Service,  the  most  enjoyable 
trans- Atlantic  interlude,  ''the  longest  gang- 
plank in  the  world"  where  France  begins  the 
minute  you  come  aboard,  Fastest  and  most 
direct  serv  ice  to  Plymouth  . . .  then  Le  Havre, 
a  covered  pier . . .  three  hours . . .  Paris  itself! 

Mediterranean  Cruises  by  the  '^France," 
Feb.  7th  and  March  14th 


Information  from  any  authorized  French  Line 
Agent  or  write  direct  to  19  State  Street j 
New  York  City 
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The  zchite  specio- 
sum  {Liliitm  spe- 
ciosum  album)  a- 
dorningCoutilKY 
Life's  March 
cover  is  from  the 
clever  brush  of 
Margaret  W. 
Mellor  Gill,  zvhose 
I  0  V e  I  y  flozver 
paintings  are  fa- 
miliar to  CouN- 
iRY  Life  readers 


TALK    OF    THE  OFFICE 


MARCH    IS    THE    GARDEN  MONTH 


PLANNING  a  magazine  is 
much  like  fortune  telling 
in  that  both  deal  exclu- 
sively in  futures.  Here  as  we 
write  it  is  the  dead  of  winter. 
The  ground  is  covered  with 
snow  and  the  trees  are  bare  and 
leafless.  Spring  seems  far  away 
— yet,  mighty  paradox,  spring 
has  arrived  in  the  Editorial 
Sanctum.  We  sit  surrounded  by 
scores  and  scores  of  photographs 
of  lovely  gardens  and  flowers  in 
full  bloom,  and  our  desk  is  piled 
high  with  articles  on  all  manner 
of  pleasant  garden  subjects.  For 
the  next  issue  of  Country  Life 
— the  March  issue — is  the  An- 
nual Spring  Planting  Number 
that  ushers  in  the  vernal  sea- 
son. 

Appropriate  to  spring  and  to 
Easter,  as  well,  is  the  leading 
article  by  Helen  Morgenthau 
Fox,  who  discusses  the  growing 
of  lilies,  a  subject  on  which  she 
IS  more  qualified  to  write  than 
almost  any  other  horticulturist. 
The  article  is  illustrated  in  full 
color  with  plates  of  all  manner 
and  species  of  lilies.  Anderson 
McCuUy  tells  how  to  plant  a 
garden  especially  to  be  viewed 
by  moonlight,  while  Florence 
Taft  Eaton  urges  the  planning 
of  a  vegetable  garden  to  provide 
especially  for  soups,  salads,  and 
spices.  C.  T.  Gregory  of  the 
Purdue  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station  begins  a  series  of 


important  horticultural  articles 
on  the  diseases  of  plants  and 
how  to  prevent  them,  with  a 
paper  on  peony  ills.  U.  P.  Hed- 
rick,  taking  up  the  cudgels  for 
fruit  growing,  urges  in  a  most 
practical  manner  the  establish- 
ment of  an  apple  orchard,  and 
tells  the  varieties  to  plant  for 
the  home  orchard  and  for  the 
commercial  orchard. 

A  planting  number  without 
an  article  by  that  dean  of  hor- 
ticultural writers,  Mrs.  Francis 
King,  would  be  a  sorry  thing 
indeed,  so  Mrs.  King  contri- 
butes an  article  on  "The  Mock 
Orange,  1929  Model."  Alvah 
Meyers,  celebrated  sculptor, 
writes  of  the  proper  placing  and 
use  of  garden  statuary,  and 
there  are  pages  of  illustrations 
of  the  use  of  water  in  the  gar- 
den, as  well  as  beautiful  views 
of  many  springtime  gardens. 

As  to  subjects  apart  from  the 
garden,  Nancy  McClelland,  the 
celebrated  decorator,  tells  of  her 
experience  in  decorating,  while 
Mrs.  Rogerson,  President  of  the 
Arden  Galleries,  discusses  the 
use  of  paneling  as  exemplified  in 
this  month's  Room  of  the 
Month.  C.  Stanley  Taylor,  ar- 
chitect, writes  of  modernizing 
farm  buildings,  w^hile  Hilaire 
Belloc,  famous  novelist,  tells  of 
a  fascinating  trip  to  Corsica. 

So  much  for  next  month's 
issue. 


TWO  novelists  in  one  home 


THE  Norris  family  is  an  ex- 
traordinarily talented  one. 
It  is  a  rare  occasion  indeed  to 
find  both  husband  and  wife 
famous  as  authors,  yet  Kathleen 
Norris  and  her  husband,  Charles 
G.  Norris,  certainly  have  both 
attained  the  pinnacle  of  liter- 
ary fame  with  their  novels. 
Readers  of  Country  Life  will 
be  delighted,  therefore,  to  hear 


that  in  the  March  issue  of 
Country  Life,  Mrs.  Norris 
has  written  a  charming  article 
telling  how  she  and  her  husband 
planned  and  built  a  delightful 
new  home  in  California  where 
they  now  reside.  Naturally,  the 
article  is  illustrated  with  strik- 
ing views  of  both  the  interior 
and  the  exterior  of  the  Norris 
home. 


SCHiWlTT  BROTHERS 
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An  Adventure  in  Americana 

Beauport-the  residence  of  Henry  D.  Sleeper,  Esq.,  at  Gloucester,  Mass. 

by  THE  EDITOR 

Paintings  by  W.  B.  E.  Rankin 
Sketches  by  Lester  Hornby 


AC  in  1609,  Samuel  de  Cham- 
pi;  ,  on  one  of  his  eventful  and 
fri  ul  journeys  to  the  New 
World,  in  using  about  the  coast  of  Mas- 
sachusett  ^pied  a  tongue  of  land  behind 
which  la;  i  safe  harbor.  This  land  he 
described  n  his  journal  as  being  "a 
tongue  o  ilain  ground  where  there  are 
saffrons,  t  trees  and  vines,"  and  the 
harbor  1  found  so  charming 
that  he  bbed  it  "Le  Beau- 
port."  \\  1  the  passing  of  the 
years  an  of  the  French  from 
"Le  Bea  ort,"  there  arose  the 
thriving  wn  of  Gloucester, 
which  W2  destined  to  play  such 
an  impoi  nt  role  in  the  shipping 
and  fishi  industries  of  the 
United  S  ces  for  so  many  years. 

One  cr  >  October  morning  last 
fall,  like  hamplain,  we  set  out 
on  a  voy  "  of  discovery  and,  like 
Champl;  .  we  were  going  to  seek 
Beaupor  or  this  is  the  name  that 
Mr.  Her  D.  Sleeper  has  given 
his  love  house  in  Gloucester, 
which  c(  ains  perhaps  the  most 
attracti'  and  unusual  collection 
of  Amer  ina  of  any  residence  in 
the  coui  y,  for  there  is  no  piece 
of  furnii  e  or  any  object  of  art 
in  the  I  ise  that  is  not  either 
of  Amei  Ul  origin  or  brought  to 
Americ;  >efore  the  year  1800. 
And  w  V  one  considers  that  the 
house  1  rtfty-six  rooms  and 
each  ro(  contains  many  objects, 
one  bej  s  to  realize  the  variety 
and  the  nportance  of  this  won- 
derful c  ection. 

Wha   s  amazing  is  how  one 
person       such   a   short  space 
of  time  for  Mr.  Sleeper  is  still  a  young 
man — i  ild  possibly  have  obtained  the 
necess:     knowledge,  and  acquired  such 
a  collei  )n. 

The    xplanation    of    this  seeming 


phenomenon  is  that  collecting  has  been 
his  hobby  since  boyhood  and  that  what- 
ever success  he  has  had  in  the  quest  is 
largely  due  to  the  fact  that  he  started 
some  twenty  years  or  so  before  the  vogue 
for  Americana  became  prevalent  and  was 
thus  able  to  obtain  many  pieces  that 
to-day  would  be  practically  out  of  reach. 
Notwithstanding   the   actual  interest 


The  entrance  to  Beauporl 

of  its  contents,  this  house  is  paramount 
perhaps  as  a  composition.  Its  creator  is 
more  than  a  mere  collector.  He  is  more 
than  an  antiquarian.  He  is  at  heart  an 
artist  with  an  eye  for  composition  and 

35 


color  that  would  have  brought  him  fame 
and  fortune  had  he  chosen  to  seek  them 
through  the  medium  of  canvas.  He  has  a 
particularly  happy  knack  of  doing  daring 
things  with  color;  of  combining  with 
complete  success  striking  colors  that  in 
the  hands  of  the  uninitiated  would  spell 
disaster. 

For  the  most  part  the  walls  and 
the  backgrounds  of  the  rooms 
at  Beauport  are  of  dark  or 
neutral  colors,  which  are  relieved 
by  spots  of  color  in  the  hang- 
ings or  bits  of  lacquer,  thus 
avoiding  monotony.  His  sense  of 
balance  and  composition  is  best 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that  in 
each  room  of  his  house  there 
are  countless  pictures,  lamps, 
objets  d'art,  collections  of  glass, 
etc.,  yet  nothing  seems  super- 
fluous or  out  of  place. 

In  reading  this,  one  might  im- 
agine that  with  so  many  things 
about,  a  room  might  have  an 
air  of  restlessness  that  would  be 
difficult  to  live  with.  Here  is 
where  Mr.  Sleeper's  genius  comes 
in.  Everything  is  so  perfectly 
placed  and  balanced  as  to  both 
color  and  form  that  the  eye  is 
never  tired.  The  rooms,  on  the 
contrary,  give  one  a  great  sense 
of  relief  and  quiet  and  yet  they 
are  full  of  interest.  Furthermore, 
every  room  has  an  air  of  liva- 
bility  and  appears  to  have  been 
lived  in  for  hundreds  of  years. 

In   fact,  so  well  is  this  at- 
mosphere of  age  borne  out  that 
there  is  even  an  aroma  of  time 
to   Beauport.    This  is  easily 
accounted  for  in  the  library  from  the 
musty  odor  of  the  books;  but  how  it  is 
obtained  in  the  other  rooms,  we  know 
not.  Possibly  the  bowls  of  apples  and  nuts 
on  the  tables  in  the  various  rooms,  or  the 
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Beauport-the  residence  of  Henry  D.  Sleeper,  Esq.,  at  Gloucester,  Mass. 

by  THE  E  D  I  T  C)  R 

Paintings  by  W.  B.  E.  Rankin 
Sketches  b\  Lester  Hornby 


BACK  in  1609,  Samuel  de  Ch 
plain,  on  one  of  his  eventful 
fruitful    journevs    to    the  1 


Cham- 
and 
New 

World,  in  cruising  about  the  coast  of  Mas- 
sachusetts espied  a  tongue  of  land  behind 
which  lay  a  safe  harbor.  This  land  he 
described  in  his  journal  as  being  "a 
tongue  of  plain  ground  where  there  are 
saffrons,  nut  trees  and  vines,"  and  the 
harbor  he  found  so  charming 
that  he  dubbed  it  "Le  Beau- 
port."  With  the  passing  of  the 
years  and  of  the  French  from 
"Le  Beauport,"  there  arose  the 
thriving  town  of  Gloucester, 
which  was  destined  to  play  such 
an  important  role  in  the  shipping 
and  fishing  industries  of  the 
United  States  for  so  many  years. 

One  crisp  October  morning  last 
fall,  like  Champlain,  we  set  out 
on  a  voyage  of  discovery  and,  like 
Champlain,  we  were  going  to  seek 
Beauport, for  this  isthe  namethat 
Mr.  Henry  D.  Sleeper  has  given 
his  lovely  house  in  Gloucester, 
which  contains  perhaps  the  most 
attractive  and  unusual  collection 
of  Americana  of  any  residence  in 
the  country,  for  there  is  no  piece 
of  furniture  or  any  object  of  art 
in  the  house  that  is  not  either 
of  American  origin  or  brought  to 
America  before  the  year  iSoo. 
And  when  one  considers  that  the 
house  has  fifty-six  rooms  and 
each  room  contains  many  objects, 
one  begins  to  realize  the  variety 
and  the  importance  of  this  won- 
derful collection. 

What  is  amazing  is  how  one 
person   in    such   a   short  space 
of  time — for  Mr.  Sleeper  is  still  a  young 
man — could  possibly  have  obtained  the 
necessary  knowledge,  and  acquired  such 
a  collection. 

The    explanation    of    this  seeming 


phenomenon  is  that  collecting  has  been 
his  hobby  since  boyhood  and  that  what- 
ever success  he  has  had  in  the  quest  is 
largely  due  to  the  fact  that  he  started 
some  twenty  years  or  so  before  the  vogue 
for  Americana  became  prevalent  and  was 
thus  able  to  obtain  many  pieces  that 
to-day  would  be  practically  out  of  reach. 
Notwithstanding   the    actual  interest 


The  entrance  to  Beauport 

of  its  contents,  this  house  is  paramount 
perhaps  as  a  composition.  Its  creator  is 
more  than  a  mere  collector.  He  is  more 
than  an  antiquarian.  He  is  at  heart  an 
artist  with  an  eye  for  composition  and 


color  that  would  have  brought  him  fame 
and  fortune  had  he  chosen  to  seek  them 
through  the  medium  of  canvas.  He  has  a 
particularly  happy  knack  of  doing  daring 
things  with  color;  of  combining  with 
complete  success  striking  colors  that  in 
the  hands  of  the  uninitiated  would  spell 
disaster. 

For   the    most    part   the   walls  and 
the   backgrounds  of  the  rooms 
at    Beauport    are    of   dark  or 
neutral  colors,  which  are  relieved 
'  -  by  spots  of  color  in  the  hang- 

^  ings   or   bits   of   lacquer,  thus 

avoiding  monotony.  His  sense  of 
balance  and  composition  is  best 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that  in 
each  room  of  his  house  there 
are  countless  pictures,  lamps, 
objets  d\irt,  collections  of  glass, 
etc.,  yet  nothing  seems  super- 
fiuous  or  out  of  place. 

In  reading  this,  one  might  im- 
agine that  with  so  many  things 
about,  a  room  might  have  an 
air  of  restlessness  that  would  be 
difficult  to  live  with.  Here  is 
where  Mr.  Sleeper's  genius  comes 
in.  Everything  is  so  perfectly 
placed  and  balanced  as  to  both 
color  and  form  that  the  eye  is 
never  tired.  The  rooms,  on  the 
contrary,  give  one  a  great  sense 
of  relief  and  quiet  and  yet  they 
are  full  of  interest.  Furthermore, 
every  room  has  an  air  of  liva- 
bility  and  appears  to  have  been 
lived  in  for  hundreds  of  years. 

In   fact,  so  well  is   this  at- 
mosphere of  age  borne  out  that 
there  is  even  an  aroma  of  time 
to   Beauport.    This  is  easily 
accounted  for  in  the  library  from  the 
musty  odor  of  the  books;  but  how  it  is 
obtained  in  the  other  rooms,  we  know 
not.  Possibly  the  bowls  of  apples  and  nuts 
on  the  tables  in  the  various  rooms,  or  the 
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Of  all  the  rooms  in  the  house,  the  red  lacquer 
room  typifies  best  the  owner's  skill  in  the  use 
of  color.  Against  a  background  of  highly  lac- 


quered maroon,  the  curly  maple  furniture 
and  the  books  and  ornaments  of  scarlet  hue 
stand  out  in  brilliant  and  pleasing  relief 


jars  of  fragrant  potpourri  have  something 
to  do  with  it.  Possibly  it  is  just  the  de- 
Hcious  odor  of  burning  logs  in  the  fire- 
places. But  It  adds  immensely  to  the 
ensemble. 

A FINAL  point  about  the  maker  of 
this  house,  before  we  take  you  on  a 
tour  of  the  house  itself,  and  that  is  his  in- 
sistence on  the  perfection  of  detail.  The 
smallest  particulars  are  carefully  thought 
out,  which  accounts  for  the  perfection  of 
the  house.  For  instance,  many  of  the  por- 
traits and  pictures  on  the  walls  are  not 
fastened  with  ordinary  hangers;  they  are 
supported  by  old-fashioned  nails  with  var- 
iously colored  enamel,  porcelain,  or  glass 
tops,  or  by  genuine  old  hand-made  nails. 
The  books — there  are  15,000  of  them  in 
the  house — are  selected  carefully  for  each 
room,  and  their  bindings  blend  with  the 
room.  The  books  in  the  lacquer  room  are 
bound  in  gay  red  morocco;  in  the  old 
rooms  there  are  books  with  ancient  bind- 
ings. Reading  stands  hold  books  open  at 
interesting  places.  A  pair  of  old-fashioned 
spectacles  are  laid  carelessly  in  an  open 
volume  just  as  if  their  owner  had  put 


them  down  for  a  second  to  attend  to  some 
household  matter.  Old-fashioned  jars  of 
cookies  and  gay-colored  sweetmeats  are 
here  and  there,  and  bunches  of  Indian 
corn  hang  from  the  rafters  in  the  kit- 
chen. In  another  room  several  letters  to 
an  ancestress  of  Mr.  Sleeper's  are  laid 
carelessly  on  a  desk  as  though  she  had 
just  finished  perusing  them.  One  finds 
Mr.  Sleeper's  great-grandfather's  walk- 
ing stick  standing  in  a  corner.  Examine  it 
closely  and  you'll  discover  inscribed  on  it 
"Oh  God,  let  me  not  support  an  ungrate- 
ful hand."  Everything  is  arranged  in  the 
most  orderly  disorder  that  makes  the 
house  a  real  home  and  in  no  sense  gives  it 
the  air  of  a  museum. 

WHEN  Mr.  Sleeper  built  Beauport  in 
1907  he  simply  wanted  a  rambling 
house  that  would  have  the  appearance  of 
age  to  house  his  furniture  and  to  which  he 
could  add  from  time  to  time  as  the  need 
arose.  This  plan,  with  the  quaint  original 
building  and  the  seven  wings  added  at 
various  times,  has  worked  to  perfection. 
The  house  is  delightfully  full  of  unex- 
pected turns  and  angles.  One  is  always 


coming  upon  charming  little  windows  that 
give  a  lovely  vista  onto  a  garden  or  a 
terrace,  or  a  glimpse  of  Gloucester  Harbor 
below  at  one's  feet.  And  as  if  this  were 
not  enough,  Mr.  Sleeper  has  had  the 
fascinating  trick  of  inserting  little  alcoves 
with  translucent  backs,  on  the  shelves  of 
which  is  set  early  American  glassware  of 
various  and  fascinating  colors.  This  is 
not  done  in  the  incoherent  manner  in 
which  one  often  sees  glass  used;  one 
niche  will  contain  only  glass  of  soft 
purples;  another  of  greens,  and  still  others 
of  amber,  always  with  balance  of  color 
and  form,  etc. 

But  to  the  house.  Now,  don't  be 
alarmed.  There  are  fifty-six  rooms  in  it 
and  to  do  them  justice  they  should  all  be 
described;  but  alas,  such  is  not  possible 
in  the  limited  confines  of  this  magazine. 
We'll  saunter  through  the  principal  ones 
we  have  chosen  and  describe  the  high- 
lights of  each,  and  endeavor  to  give  you 
a  mental  picture  of  them.  Fortunately  for 
us,  William  Rankin,  the  celebrated  Eng- 
lish artist,  has  made  half  a  dozen  very 
fine  paintings  of  as  many  rooms  at  Beau- 
port,  which  we  are  privileged  to  reproduce 
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The  vast  Colonial  kitchen-living  room  is,  per- 
haps, the  favorite  room  of  all  the  fifty-six, 
both  with  the  ozvner  and  with  the  visitor  to 


Beauport.  Paneled  in  " punkin"  pine,  and 
with  furnitures  of  severe  Colonial  type,  the 
room  has  an  air  of  friendliness  and  cheer 


herewith.  It  will  help  matters  enormously 
if  you  will  study  the  paintings  with  ref- 
erence to  the  text  as  we  go  through  the 
rooms.  So  let's  be  on  our  way. 

ENTERING  through  the  gabled  door- 
way and  passing  through  a  charming 
hallway  paneled  in  white  painted  pine  that 
came  from  an  old  house  in  Essex,  Mass., 
we  turn  to  the  right  and  come  into  what 
is  known  as  the  Limebrook  room,  from  the 
fact  that  the  rafters,  paneling,  and  floor 
were  taken  from  an  old  house  in  Lime- 
brook,  Mass.,  built  about  1673.  It  is  a 
lovely  dark-toned  old  room  with  a  deep 
window  of  mullioned  glass.  In  many  ways 
it  is  the  oldest-looking  room  in  the  house 
and  the  coziest  and  most  homelike.  As  we 
write  this,  we  are  sitting  in  the  bay  window 
of  this  room.  In  the  next  room,  the  artist, 
William  Rankin,  is  busily  painting,  trying 
to  utilize  the  last  light  of  the  dying  day 
to  finish  another  canvas.  Outside,  a  shaft 
of  autumn  sunshine  falls  on  the  red  leaves 
of  a  sumac  in  the  courtyard  and  pauses 
for  a  second  to  gild  a  wooden  statue  of 
St.  Joseph,  an  old  ship's  figurehead  that 
now  adorns  a  gable  of  the  roof.  On  our 


left  a  fire  of  logs  burns  cheerily  in  the 
fireplace,  and  its  dancing  flames  are  re- 
flected on  the  lovely  old  pewter  that 
adorns  the  buff'et  at  the  end  of  the  room. 
The  firelight  is  reflected  back  from  the 
high  finish  of  the  dark  walls,  and  as 
twilight  falls  the  great  ship's  lantern 
above  casts  a  ruddy  glow  and  the  Paul 
Revere  lanterns  hanging  from  the  rafters 
form  new  patterns  of  light  about  us. 

E  FALL  to  speculating  about  the 
secret  passageway  that  is  behind  a 
panel  beside  the  dresser.  What  stories  it 
could  no  doubt  tell !  Our  host's  speculation 
is  that  it  was  constructed  not  so  much  as 
a  hiding  place  from  Indians  (for  when 
built  the  old  house  stood  in  little  danger  of 
attack  by  the  redskins,  being  situated  in 
the  center  of  a  community)  but  that  it 
may  have  been  intended  as  a  refuge 
from  witch  searchers.  For  Salem  and  its 
neighboring  communities  had  gone  mad 
on  the  subject  of  witchcraft  and  no  one, 
young  or  old,  was  quite  safe  from  the 
charge  of  wizardry.  Various  houses  built 
just  at  this  time  contained  secret  hiding 
places  where  loved  ones  under  suspicion 


might  safely  be  hidden  unt>l  the  madness 
and  fury  had  abated. 

As  we  sit  writing,  the  door  into  the  next 
room  is  open  and  we  can  get  a  glimpse  of 
the  stately  Paul  Revere  room,  so  named 
for  the  collection  of  twenty-three  pedigreed 
pieces  of  Paul  Revere  silver  that  was 
once  housed  in  the  corner  cupboard.  This 
collection,  which  is  illustrated  in  color 
on  page  38,  was  recently  presented  by  Mr. 
Sleeper  to  the  Boston  Museum  in  memory 
of  his  mother.  The  room  is  sombre  in  tone 
and  rather  severe,  the  woodwork  being 
dark  plum  color.  The  windows  are  Gothic 
and  ecclesiastical  in  feeling,  which  is 
perhaps  natural,  as  they  and  the  corner 
cupboard  were  taken  from  an  old  church 
in  Hingham.  The  walls  are  adorned  with  a 
lovely  classic  wallpaper  with  a  church  in 
the  Christopher  Wren  manner,  the  ori- 
ginal of  which  was  found  in  Paul  Revere's 
house  in  Boston. 

Passing  through  the  Paul  Revere  room 
one  enters  the  Pembroke  room,  so  called 
because  the  pine  paneling  and  some  of  the 
furniture  came  from  an  old  house  at 
Pembroke.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
Mr.  Sleeper  is  a  direct  descendant  of  the 
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The  Paul  Revere  room,  so  named  from  the 
collection  of  twenty-three  pedigreed  pieces  of 
silver  executed  by  the  great  silversmith  and 
shozvn  in  the  cupboard  in  the  illustration. 
The  room  is  severe  and  classic,  with 
plum-colored  walls,  but  the  gay  lining  of 
the  cupboard  and  other  spots  of  color 
relieve  any  possible  chance   of  monotony 
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The  Golden  Step  room,  done  in  green  and  room,  but  is  not  skoivn  in  the  picture.  Oru 
robin  s  egg  blue,  gets  its  name  from  the  ship  side  of  the  room  overlooking  Gloucester  Harbor 
model  of  an  old  China  trader  that  adorns  the  is  almost  all  glass 


original  builder  of  this  house  and  in- 
herited many  of  the  lovely  old  things  that 
this  room  contains.  The  Pembroke  room 
is  the  old  Colonial  kitchen  living  room.  It 
is  ver>'  popular  with  all  visitors  to  the 
house,  as  well  as  with  the  owner  himself, 
and  here  he  takes  most  of  his  meals.  There 
is  no  one  dining  room  in  the  house,  which 
at  first  seems  odd.  But  far  from  it,  for  the 
owner  has  his  meals  served  in  any  of  the 
rooms  he  fancies  according  to  his  mood 
and  the  time  of  year.  We  lunched,  a  gay 
party  of  ten,  at  an  old  trestle  table  in  the 
kitchen-living  room,  with  a  fire  burning 
merrily  under  the  huge  caldron  in  the 
fireplace;  and  next  morning  we  had 
breakfast  in  the  Golden  Step  room — so 
called  from  the  great  model  of  a  China 
trader  of  this  name  which  it  contains — 
at  a  long  table  facing  directly  on  the 
waters  of  Gloucester  Harbor.  You  can 
see  the  table  if  you  will  glance  at  the 
painting  of  the  ship  room  on  this  page. 

THE  Pembroke  room  is  paneled  in 
'■  punkin"  pine,  and  all  of  its  furniture 
is  of  the  severe  type  of  early  Colonial 
furniture.  There  are  a  lovely  old  dresser, 


a  grandfather's  clock,  several  corner  cup- 
boards, tables,  and  two  splendid  wing 
chairs.  Little  windows  and  a  quaint 
skylight  give  plenty  of  light  to  the  room, 
and  one  gets  charming  vistas  of  the  gar- 
dens be\'ond.  The  floor  boards  here  are 
noteworthy,  some  of  them  being  two  feet 
wide,  but  the  focal  point  of  interest  is  the 
great  fireplace.  The  massive  oak  beam 
that  supports  the  chimney  is  nine  feet 
long  and  thirteen  inches  wide.  The 
bricks  forming  the  chimney  were  dug  up 
from  the  ruins  of  an  old  house  built  in 
1628,  and  there  is  in  existence  a  record  of 
one  old  builder  in  which  he  states  that  he 
has  made  three  journeys  up  the  river 
with  Indians  and  brought  back  "clay 
and  clam  shells  sufficient  to  build  my 
chimney."  Next  to  the  fireplace  is  a 
fascinating  little  taproom  where  drinks 
were  dispensed  and  spices  and  condi- 
ments weighed  and  given  out  by  the 
thrifty  housewife.  Bright-colored  pump- 
kins and  squashes  as  well  as  bowls  of 
russet  apples  and  nuts  impart  just  the 
right  amount  of  color  to  the  room. 

Beyond  and  down  a  step  one  comes  into 
the   Franklin   room,  so  na.med   for  an 


unusual  Franklin  stove  surmounted  by  a 
quaint  statue  of  Benjamin  himself.  This 
room  is  from  an  old  house  in  Gloucester 
of  the  late  eighteenth  centurs'.  and  con- 
tains, among  other  items  of  interest,  the 
original  deed  of  sale  by  the  Stiegel  family 
of  the  famous  Stiegel  glassworks,  signed 
by  the  redoubtable  Baron  Stiegel  himself. 

BUT  now  we  must  retrace  our  steps 
and  return  once  more  to  the  hall  and 
start  afresh  on  a  new  voyage  of  discover^'. 

Passing  through  two  antechambers  one 
suddenly  comes  upon  the  red  lacquer 
room.  The  effect — particularly  after  the 
pine  living  room — is  startling.  There 
every  thing  had  a  dull  russet  and  brown 
finish.  Here  every  object,  including  the 
walls  has  a  high  lacquered  finish.  There 
there  were  the  softest,  mellowest  colors; 
here  the  color  fairly  glows — rather,  it 
almost  sings.  And  it  is  really  lovely.  In 
this  room  more  than  in  any  other  Mr. 
Sleeper  shows  his  genius  for  color.  Curly 
maple  mixes  perfectly  with  chinoiserie. 
Scarlet  lacquered  ohjets  d'art  stand  out 
against  dark  maroon  lacquered  walls. 
Around     the    doorways    the  maroon 
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The  library  is  circular  in  shape  and  two 
stories  high,  with  a  gallery  run7iing  around 
the  top.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  cur- 
tains in  the  window  are  of  carved  wood;  with 
most  of  the  woodwork  in  this  room,  they 
came  from,  an  old  house  in  Charlestown,  Mass. 
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pilasters  and  architraves  are  picked  out 
in  red.  and  ornaments  of  red  tole  are 
used  with  striking  effect.  Even  the  books 
are  bound  in  scarlet  morocco,  while  the 
hangings  are  of  maroon  damask  with 
scarlet  flowers.  Red  herringbone  blinds 
frame  the  windows.  One  could  sit  for 
hours  in  this  room  absorbing  its  beauty 
and  its  color.  It  will  pay  you 
to  make  a  study  of  the  ar- 
tist's painting  of  this  lacquer 
room  on  page  36.  Just  out- 
side the  room,  and  clearly 
visible  through  the  doorway, 
is  a  niche  full  of  lovely 
violet  Sandwich  glass"  set 
against  the  light.  Yet  the 
violet  tones  blend  perfectly 
with  the  scarlet  and  maroon 
tones  of  the  room  itself. 

Off  the  lacquer  room  opens 
the  Golden  Step  room,  a 
long,  rectangular  apartment 
done  m  white  with  robin's- 
egg  blue  trim,  and  the  fur- 
niture upholstered  in  robin's- 
egg  blue  toile  cire.  A  room 
of  brilliant  sunshine,  this, 
for  one  entire  side  gives  out 
on  the  bay,  and  a  long  table 
runs  the  length  of  it,  so  that 
all  the  guests  sit  on  one  side 
of  the  table  and  look  out 
over  the  water — certainly  a 
unique  dining  table.  A  fine 
collection  of  old  green 
Wedgwood  completes  the 
picture,  and  two  robin's-egg 
blue  dressers  at  the  end  of 
the  room  flank  finely  colored 
old  carved  ship  ornaments, 
for  this  is  the  ship  room 
and  there  are  three  char- 
acteristic ship  models  of  the  three  trades 
which  made  New  England  famous:  a 
China  trader  {The  Golden  Step  from  which 
the  room  gets  its  name);  a  Gloucester 
"pinkie"  (fishing  boat);  and  a  New 
Bedford  whaler. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  house  is  the 
south  gallery,  a  room  full  of  lovely  curly 
maple  and  mahogany  furniture,  and 
with  a  delightful  little  writing  nook 
whose  walls  are  covered  with  a  paper 
composed  of  famous  French  newspapers. 
Passing  through  this  and  through  a  sunny 
little  reading  room,  with  an  interesting 
wallpaper  from  Salem  and  a  corner  cup- 
board, one  comes  to  the  library,  perhaps 
the  most  unusual  room  in  the  house, 
for  it  is  circular  and  two  stories  in  height, 
with  bookcases  all  around  it  and  a  gallery 
running  around  the  second  story.  A  door 
pierces  the  wall  and  opposite  it  is  a  triple 
casemented  window  ecclesiastical  in  feel- 
ing. 

The  curtains  of  deep  russet  aroused 
our  curiosity,  and  examining  them  closely, 
to  our  amazement  we  found  them  to 
be  of  carved  pine,  painted,  with  yellow 
fringe,  and  not  of  cloth  as  we  had  sup- 
posed. So  excellently  was  the  work  done 
that  one  could  almost  expect  the  curtains 
to  sway  in  the  breeze  on  the  window  being 


opened.  An  old-time  room  this,  and  full  of 
an  air  of  antiquity.  Ihe  curtains  and 
much  of  the  woodwork  came  from  an  old 
house  in  Charlestown,  Mass. 

Climbing  up  the  stairs  at  the  side  to 
reach  the  gallery  in  the  second  storv  of 
the  library,  one  enters  the  Shelley  room — 
a  bedroom  done  in  an  asbv  lavender  and 


t 


The  chimney  and  gables  of  Beauport  add 
greatly  to  the  charm  of  the  exterior  of  the  ho  use 


heliotrope  and  containing  many  relics 
of  the  poet.  An  old  paper  from  a  house  in 
Marblehead  and  a  graceful  four-poster 
bed  from  a  house  in  Exeter  make  the 
room  noteworthy  as  well.  The  doorways 
and  windows  are  arched,  carrying  out  the 
church-like  atmosphere  of  the  adjoining 
library. 

ANOTHER  bedroom  named  for  a 
poet  is  called  the  Byron  room,  for  it 
contains  a  rather  massive  bed  with  hand- 
some carved  dolphins  on  the  head  and 
footboard  that  the  poet  slept  in  and  which 
came  from  Newstead  Abbey.  In  order  to 
fit  the  bed  into  the  room,  two  indentations 
had  to  be  made  in  the  inner  roof  of  the 
house,  which  slopes  at  an  angle  in  the  sec- 
ond story;  but  this  adds  to  rather  than  de- 
tracts from  the  interest  of  the  room.  It  is  a 
quaint  room  with  an  old  pumpkin-colored 
rose  paper  from  a  house  in  Salem  depict- 
ing Napoleon's  son,  the  little  King  of 
Rome. 

Much  to  our  delight  we  were  given  the 
Strawberry  Hill  bedroom  to  sleep  in.  It 
derives  its  name  from  the  fact  that  the 
paper  which  adorns  the  walls  came  from 
Horace  Walpole's  home.  Strawberry  Hill, 
in  England.  It  is  a  magnificent  paper, 
Persian  or  Indian  in  feeling,  with  ele- 
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phants  and  camels  in  red  and  gold,  and 
the  whole  highly  lacquered.  It  was  too 
lovely  in  the  lamplight  when  we  re- 
tired. Old  rose  glass  girandoles  cast  a  red 
glow  on  the  bright  surface  of  the  walls 
and  a  fire  burned  brightly  in  the  brass 
grate. 

\\  hen  we  opened  the  closet  to  hang  up 
our  clothes,  we  made  a  most 
curious  discovery.  In  back 
of  the  closer  running  up  into 
mysterious  darkness  was  a 
minute  staircase.  At  once 
our  curiosity  was  aroused, 
and  with  an  eerie  sense  we 
started  exploring,  to  find 
that  the  hidden  staircase  led 
to  an  attic  chamber  above. 
,  And  as  if  that  weren't  mys- 

terious enough,  as  we  were 
preparing  to  retire,  we  heard 
a  soft  knock  and  on  calling 
"Come  in"  a  panel  in  the 
wall  beside  our  bed  opened 
and   in   walked   our  friend 
Rankin,  the  artist,  who  had 
the  next   room — the  belfry 
chamber — a  charming  room 
full  of  quaint  angles  and  with 
the   W'alls    covered  with  a 
gay-flowered    Zuber  paper. 
W  e  told  Rankin  of  our  find- 
ing the  secret  staircase,  but 
he  was  not  to  be  outdone, 
and  motioning  us  to  follow 
him   into   his   room,  he 
pressed  a  panel  in  the  wall, 
and  lo  and  behold,  behind 
the   chimney  was   a  good- 
sized  room  used  for  storage 
purposes!  Now  every  bed- 
room   possesses  its  own 
bathroom   and   also  a  full- 
length  mirror,  yet  so  cleverly  have  these 
been    concealed    that    these    notes  of 
modernity    are    virtually   invisible  and 
cleverly  hidden  behind  doors  that  might 
lead  to  a  clothes  closet  or  into  another 
room.  Much  thought  must  have  gone  into 
the  careful  planning  of  such  details  as 
these. 

Near  the  Strawberry  Hill  room  is  an 
enchanting  pine  bedroom  called  the 
Indian  red  room.  Plain,  unfinished, 
ancient-colored  pine  predominates  in  this 
room  and  it  has  many  rare  and  very  curi- 
ous pieces  of  furniture.  There  are  an  old 
camp  bed,  several  interesting  reading 
tables  on  which  repose  old  whaling  books, 
and  a  cupboard  full  of  quaint,  crude 
toys  from  an  old  farmhouse  in  Maine. 
Oddly  enough,  in  their  simplicity  these 
toys  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to 
some  of  the  toys  uncovered  in  Eg\'ptian 
tombs. 

Next  door  and  down  a  flight  of  steps 
lies  the  mariners'  room,  a  large  room 
with  a  big  window  overlooking  the  bay, 
also  finished  in  pine,  the  whole  thing 
brought  from  a  house  in  Newport.  A 
splendid  pine  doorway  with  finely  carved 
pilasters  and  pediment  stands  at  one  end 
of  it,  and  scattered  about  were  all  manner 
of  nautical  instruments,  from  sextants  to 
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Ivy  climbs  all  over  the  house,  adding  to  its 
air  of  age,  though  it  was  only  built  in  IQ07 


compasses.  A  silk  American  flag  with  but 
sixteen  stars  in  it  and  in  a  remarkable 
state  of  preservation,  was  flung  over  a 
deep  wing  chair,  and  a  copy  of  the  Essex 
Register  for  March  30th,  18 14,  lay  on 
the  table.  We  picked  it  up  and  read  that 
"The  Ship  Union  will  meet  the  enemy 
on  First  Monday  in  April  with  an  Ameri- 
can crew — not  one  fainting  lubber  among 
them."  Brave  words  these  and  bravely 
spoken. 

SINCE  brevity  of  time  and  space  must 
shorten  our  journey  in  this  house  of 
dreams,  we  can .  visit  only  one  other 
room  purposely  reserved  to  the  last,  both 
on  account  of  its  importance  and  also  on 
account  of  its  seeming  incongruity  in  a 
house  devoted  to  Americana.  For  if  one 
turns  to  the  left  as  one  enters  the  door, 
one  comes  upon  a  large  (it  is  the  largest 
room  in  the  house)  room  furnished  en- 
tirely in  the  Chinese  manner.  Why,  you 
ask  yourself,  and  quite  naturally,  too,  a 
Chinese  room  in  an  American  house.'' 
The  answer  is  not  difficult.  It  is  found  in 
the  log  books  of  the  early  merchantmen, 
for  prior  to  the  gold  rush  of  '49  to  Cali- 
fornia, a  brisk  trade  flourished  for  many 
years  between  New  England  and  China. 
Hundreds  of  ships  each  year  made  the 
long  voyage  to  the  Orient  and  none  of 
them  returned  without  a  full  cargo  of 
Oriental  goods.  Samuel  Morrison  gives  a 
dramatic  glimpse  of  the  strong  influence 
the  Chinese  trade  had  on  New  England 
life  in  his  interesting  "Maritime  History 
of  Massachusetts."  Fortunes  were  made 
and  made  quickly  in  the  China  trade, 
and  many  a  merchant  retired  at  the  ripe 
old  age  of  twenty-eight,  having  amassed  a 
comfortable  fortune  in  a  few  short 
years. 


Chinese  and  Oriental 
objects  were  found 
in  every  New  England 
home.  Indeed,  the  life 
of  labor,  homespun, 
and  much  religion 
merged  into  a  gayer, 
more  lively  life  as  a 
result  of  the  China 
trade.  So  it  is  no 
wonder  that  a  Chinese 
room,  practically  every 
object  in  which  was 
brought  home  in  an 
American  ship,  should 
hold  a  place  among 
Mr.  Sleeper's  Ameri- 
cana. 

The  r  o  o  m — t  w  o 
stories  high — has  a 
pagoda-like  ceiling  and 
the  walls  are  covered 
with  a  very  brilliant 
old  Chinese  paper 
brought  over  by  Robert 
Morris,  who  largely 
financed  the  Revolu- 
tion. It  is  a  gay  pa- 
per indeed,  panoramic 
in  character,  and  it 
came  in  forty  strips, 
each  strip  four  feet  wide  and  twelve  feet 
high.  It  represents  two  scenes:  manu- 
facturing porcelain  and  the  raising  of 
rice.  These  papers  were  painted  not  so 
much  for  Chinese  homes  but  often  for  the 
merchants  of  China  to  offer  as  gifts  to 
their  American  and  British  confreres 
on  the  c  o  n  s  u  m  m  a  - 
tion  of  a  satisfactory 
deal. 

On  one  side  of  tne 
room  is  a  fireplace 
with  porcelain  figure 
andirons,  and  oppo- 
site IS  a  delicate  chess 
pagoda  with  coral 
pink  columns.  At 
either  end  is  a  bal- 
cony with  Chinese 
hangings,  and  win- 
dows full  of  lovely 
amber  are  at  either 
end  under  the  bal- 
conies. It  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most 
unique  rooms  to  be 
found  in  all  America 
and  makes  a  fitting 
climax  to  a  visit  to 
Beauport. 


JUST  what  was  Mr. 
Sleeper's  object  in 
assembling  such  a 
unique  collection.? 
The  answer  is  mani- 
fold. There  is  the  joy 
of  creation;  there  is 
the  joy  of  seeking  and 
finding,  and  the  joy 
of  achievement.  Then 
finally  there  are  the 
joy    and    the  peace 
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that  beauty,  real  beauty,  alone  brings. 
Who  can  estimate  the  far-reaching  in- 
fluence that  such  a  house  will  have  upon 
the  taste  of  a  nation.?  Anywhere  from 
ten  to  forty  people  drop  in  to  visit  Beau- 
port  each  day  during  the  summer,  and 
each  one  of  them,  unless  he  be  a  dull 
clod,  carries  away  some  of  the  beauty  and 
tranquillity  and  contentment  that  the 
house  contains. 

Before  the  building  of  this  house  much 
of  the  old  wainscoting  of  old  New  Eng- 
land houses  was  being  burned  for  fire- 
wood or  thrown  away,  especially  in  the 
case  of  minor,  low-studded  rooms.  The 
adroitness  of  use  and  intimate  charm 
of  these  rooms  have  inspired  many  a  visi- 
tor to  search  and  save  likewise. 

WE  WERE  fortunate  ourself  to  stay 
as  long  as  we  did,  and  even  then  it 
cost  us  a  pang  to  leave.  We  have  no  quarrel 
with  the  modernists — on  the  contrary  we 
feel  that  their  eff^orts  to  create  something 
should  be  encouraged;  but  when  you've 
had  your  fill  of  curves  and  cubes  and  are 
fed  up  with  color  run  riot,  go  down  to 
Gloucester  and  view  Beauport.  We'll 
warrant  that  you'll  have  a  new  appre- 
ciation of  what  a  lot  of  beauty  our  an- 
cestors carved  out  of  the  stern  reality 
of  living. 

This  is  the  lesson  we  would  leave  you 
and  your  children,  and  this  is  the  lesson  we 
feel  sure  that  Henry  Sleeper  has  done  much 
to  teach  in  devoting  so  generous  a  part  of 
his  life  to  setting  standards  of  beauty  for 
every  American  home. 


The  lead  casemented  windows  are  quite  in  keep- 
ing with  the  old  American  furniture  within 


p.  A.  NYHOI.M 


THE   ROOM    OF   THE  MONTH 

HENRY    F.    STANTON,  Architect 


The  potential  beauties  in  wood  that  wait  atid  especially  in  the  exquisitely  simple  yet 

the  seeing  eye  and  skilful  hand  of  the  wholly  lovely  overmantel.  The  library  in 

master  could  not  well  have  a  better  ex-  the  residence  of  Mr.  Paul  M.  Bowen,  at 
emplar  than  in  the  paneling  of  this  room,  Grosse  Pointe,  Mich. 
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Furniture  of  a  Forgotten  Century 

by  WALTER  A.  DYER 

Illustrations  from  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 


IT  IS  a  curious  fact  that  most  people 
know  more  about  the  decorative  arts 
and  furniture  styles  of  the  eighteenth 
century  than  those  of  the  nineteenth. 
In  our  quest  for  antiques  we  have  sought 
chiefly  for  eighteenth  century  treasures, 
disregarding,  until  recently,  all  nine- 
teenth-century productions  save  those 
of  the  first  decade  or  two.  Most  books 
on  old  furniture  draw  the  curtain  at 
1830  or  earlier.  We  have  come  to  be- 
lieve that  artistic  chaos  followed  Duncan 
Phyfe  and  that  the  era  of  steam  and  ma- 
chinery produced  nothing  worthy  of  our 
notice.  Modern  manufacturers  reproduce 
furniture  of  the  seventeenth  and  eight- 
eenth centuries,  but  who  would  have  the 
hardihood  to  try  to  sell  reproductions  of 
Victorian  furniture.'' 

In  this  quest  we  have  most  of  us  learned 
something  of  the  development  of  the  so- 
called  period  styles.  We  know  how  the 
styles  of  Louis  XIV,  Louis  XV,  and  Louis 
XVI  in  France  followed  one  another  in  a 
natural  evolution,  and  how  Napoleon, 
with  his  grandiose  ideas,  brought  in  the 
styles  of  the  Empire.  We  have  learned 
something  of  the  procession  of  the  English 
styles — Queen  Anne,  Early  Georgian, 
Chippendale,  Heppelwhite,  and  Sheraton. 
We  have  even  dipped  a  bit  into  the 
origins  of  the  so-called  American  Empire 
style  and  of  the  exquisite  designs  of 
Duncan  Phyfe.  But  of  the  evolution  of 
styles  during  the  past  hundred  years,  we 
know  virtually  nothing. 


It  is  true  that  much  of  the  American 
production  of  the  last  century  has  little 
to  recommend  it  artistically,  but  it  is  in- 
inconceivable  that  nothing  worth  while 
was  produced.  It  is  equally  inconceivable 
that  there  was  no  process  of  development 
parallel  with  the  development  of  popular 
taste.  It  is  inconceivable  that  the  laws 
which  governed  style  development  in  pre- 
vious centuries  should  have  been  entirely 
inoperative  in  the  nineteenth. 

During  the  first  quarter  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  American  taste  fell  under 
French  rather  than  British  influence. 
During  the  previous  century  most  of  our 
importations  of  furniture  had  been  from 
England.  Now  we  were  getting  as  much 
from  France,  and  our  increasing  domestic 
manufacture  was  based  largely  on  the 
furniture  of  the  French  Empire. 
Part  of  the  time  there  was  an 
embargo  on  British  imports,  and 
there  was  prevalent,  more  or  less, 
a  pro-French  and  anti-British  feel- 
ing, expressed  in  the  warm  recep- 
tion given  to  Lafayette  in  1824. 

Even  in  England,  however,  the 
Empire  influence  was  felt.  Shera- 
ton's curious  later  designs  showed 
Roman  and  Egyptian  feeling,  and 
the  designs  of  Sir  Thomas  Hope, 
published  in  1807,  displayed  a 
mixture  of  the  antique  and  the 
French  interpretation  of  the  an- 
tique. 

Napoleon,  it  must  be  remem- 


bered, desired  Roman  magnificence  and 
also  some  suggestion  of  his  masterv  of 
Egypt.  The  Empire  style,  therefore,  as  de- 
veloped by  David,  Percier,  and  others  in 
France,  was  in  large  measure  an  adapta- 
tion of  Roman  and  Egyptian  style  fea- 
tures. At  the  same  time  there  was,  in  this 
country,  a  mild  Greek  revival  (note  the 
architectural  details  of  Samuel  Mclntire), 
so  that  our  styles  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century  were  pseudo-classic  or  neo- 
classic.  In  1803  Latrobe,  architect  and 
decorator,  was  appointed  surveyor  of 
public  buildings  by  Jefferson  and  he  be- 
came a  leader  in  American  taste,  popular- 
izing that  mongrel  style  which  we  have 
come  to  know  as  American  Empire,  but 
which  might  better  be  called  JefFersonian. 
Not  all  of  it  was  bad;  we  have  inherited 


Above.  Alcove  V. 
A  somewhat  in- 
complete grouping 
of  furniture,  fab- 
rics, and  decora- 
tions representa- 
tive of  the  reform 
movement  in  Eng- 
land {1860-80)  in- 
stigated by  JVilliam 
Morris  and  other 
pre-Raphaelites 


The  first  of  the 
new  series  of  al- 
coves at  the  Metro- 
politan Museuyn  of 
Art,  illustrating  the 
neo-clas sicism  of 
J 804-1 S-  Chiefly 
furniture  of  the 
French  Empire 
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Right.  Alcove  II. 
Modified  neochis- 
sicism,  the  Empire 
style  in  transform- 
ation (iS I s-jo) , 
showing  French 
Empire  table, 
American  Empire 
chairs,  Biedermeier 
secretary,  Duncan 
Phyfe  tables,  and 
Tiirker-IIe  m  p  h  ill 
porcelain  vases 


Below.  Alcove  I' I. 
Naturalism  (iSon- 
iQOo).  Pottery  and 
decorations  by 
French  innovators 
and  their  Ameri- 
can disciples,  and 
furniture  illustra- 
ting the  milder  form 
of  L'Art  Nom  eau 


some  very  fine  things  from  this  period. 
But  in  general  it  was  heavy  and  exotic 
and  scarcely  expressed  the  awakening 
art-consciousness  of  the  American  people. 

We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact, 
however,  that  it  was  before  1815  that 
Duncan  Phyfe  produced  his  finest  work, 
not  untouched  by  the  influence  of  Shera- 
ton and  the  French  Regency  and  Empire, 
but  transcending  French  and  British 
design  in  beauty  and  delicacy,  and  es- 
sentially original.  Phyfe's  work,  however, 
stands  almost  alone,  and  it  is  not  likely 
that  his  influence,  during  his  lifetime, 
extended  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
his  adopted  city.  New  York. 

In  France  during  the  period  of  the  Res- 
toration (1815-30)  no  new  style  was  born. 
It  was  a  bourgeois  period,  containing  some 
things  that  were  good  and  much  that  was 
coarse  and  extreme.  In  this  country  we 
felt  something  of  this,  both  in  our  im- 
portations and  in  our  imitations.  There 
was  not  enough  consistency  in  our  work 
to  constitute  a  period  style.  There 
was  a  simplified  Empire  that  was  not 
without  merit,  and  there  were  echoes  of 
the  German  Biedermeier  style  that  had 


little  to  recommend  it.  Perhaps 
the  best  things  that  this  time 
bequeathed  to  us  were  the  ex- 
quisite mahogany  veneers  and 
the  fancy  chairs  derived  from 
!  Sheraton. 

)  Gradually,  out  of  this  confu- 

sion, something  like  an  Ameri- 
can style  began  to  emerge,  still 
bearing  reference  to  Old-World 
fashions  but  expressing  New- 
World  aspirations.  In  this  emer- 
gence mixed  but  fairly  well  de- 
fined influences  may  be  seen  at 
work — commercialism,  romantic- 
ism, and  a  love  of  home  and 
comfort. 

It  was  a  period  of  rapid  development 
in  commerce  and  manufacture.  It  was  the 
era  of  railroad  building,  of  the  clipper 
ship,  of  the  invention  of  machinery. 
It  was  an  era,  too,  of  democratic  self- 
consciousness.  It  is  a  demonstrable  fact 
that  the  arts  have  always  thriven  most 
under  the  patronage  of  an  aristocracy, 
that  their  development  has  been  sluggish 
in  an  industrial  democracy.  It  is  not 
strange,  therefore,  that  we  look  in  vain 
for  an  artistic  renaissance  m  the  early 
Victorian  period.  On  the  other  hand  there 
was  prevalent  a  spirit  of  romanticism 
which  harked  back  to  the  art  of  more 
spacious  days,  and  there  was  a  growing 
love  of  home  which  expressed  itself  in 
domestic  architecture,  in  the  modification 
of  European  styles  in  furniture,  and  in 
the  development  of  certain  provincial 
forms  that  were  distinctly  American. 

In  France  the  modified  Empire  styles 
had  given  way  to  all  sorts  of  ex- 
travagances and  a  general  degeneracy, 
but  the  accession  of  Louis  Philippe  in 
1830  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  revival 
of  older  styles  in  furniture  design.  Forms 


popular  during  the  Empire  and  the 
Republic  were  abandoned  and  there  was 
a  swing  back  to  the  lines  of  Louis  XIV 
and  XV  design. 

The  effect  of  this  did  not  reach  America 
for  several  years,  and  when  it  came  it 
was  in  a  somewhat  modified  form,  but  by 
1850  we  had  adopted  a  French-inspired 
style  in  parlor  furniture  that  may  fairly 
be  called  American  Victorian.  It  was 
reminiscent  of  Louis  XV  and  embodied 
at  once  a  certain  classic  dignity  and  a 
homelike  quality  not  found  in  its  French 
prototype.  It  was  characterized  by  curved 
frames  of  rosewood  and  later  black  wal- 
nut, often  carved  in  fruit,  leaf,  and 
flower  forms,  by  cabriole  legs,  and  by 
tufted  upholstery.  The  chairs  and  sofas 
particularly  exhibit  a  graceful  sweep  of 
curve  and  a  suggestion  of  comfort  not 
always  to  be  found  in  older  furniture. 
Some  of  it  was  too  ornate,  and  bedsteads 
were  generally  cumbersome,  but  there 
are  black-walnut  whatnots,  marble-top 
stands  and  pier  tables,  walnut-framed 
mirrors,  and  other  dignified  pieces  that 
are  coming  to  be  classed  as  desirable 
antiques,  particularly  in  the  West  where 
older  things  are  scarce.  Overstuffed  chairs 
and  sofas  were  a  new  contribution  of  this 
period.  There  were  also  Gothic  forms, 
encouraged  during  the  previous  century 
by  Sir  Horace  Walpole  in  England,  re- 
appearing in  this  country  as  rosewood 
chairs  and  shelf  clocks. 

There  were  also  developed  at  this 
same  time  certain  provincial  forms  which 
were  definitely  American  and  which  can- 
not be  Ignored  in  any  study  of  the  period. 
The  familiar  Hitchcock  chair  had  its 
beginnings  in  the  earlier  fancy  chair, 
which  in  turn  owed  its  inspiration  to 
Sheraton.  It  was  well  and  simply  built, 
light   and   well   proportioned,   and  de- 
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the  reaction  from  neo-classicism.  It  includes  an  ornate  square  piano,  jig-stKC 
arkatr.  -.     rfsiufed  parlor  chair,  typical  Victorian  curvilinear  chair  and  sofa, 
rosezcoid  Gothic  chair,  and  pictorial  art  of  the  period 


pended  for  its  decorative  effect  largely  on 
the  stenciling  then  in  vogue.  The  original 
Hitchcock  chairs  were  made  by  Lambert 
Hitchcock  in  Hitchcocksville.  now  River- 
ton.  Conn.  He  worked  there  from  18  iS  to 
1829  alone,  and  until  1S43  as  a  member  of 
the  firm  of  Hitchcock.  .Alford  &  Co.  He 
was  succeeded  by  .AJford  &  Co.,  who  re- 
mained in  business  until  1S53.  They  de- 
veloped a  standardized  style  in  chairs  and 
settees  which  was  widely  copied  by  other 
manufacturers  between  1S40  and  1S60. 

The  nmeteenth  century,  too.  saw  the 
development  of  the  rockmg-chair.  an 
Amencan  mvention.  Rockers  were  added 
to  straight-leg  chairs  soon  after  the 
Revolution,  and  the  first  true  rocking- 
chair  was  made  here  about  iSoo.  It  be- 
came increasingly  popular,  and  the  Boston 
rocker,  in  its  early  form,  was  developed 
from  the  Windsor  rocker  about  1825. 
Earlier  forms  show  many  variations,  but 
between  1835  and  1840  the  Boston 
rocker  was  standardized  and  hundreds 
were  made  and  sold  during  the  nex»^ 
twenty  or  thirty  years. 

While  mid-century  furniture  stvles 
were  thus  developing,  other  influences 
were  at  work,  chiefly  in  England,  which 
again  altered  the  trend.  In  the  first  place 
there  was  a  revival  of  antiquarianism. 
It  was  then  that  the  collecting  of  an- 
tiques began  to  be  popular,  as  well 
the  exact  reproduction  of  antiques.  These 
were  often  used  with  greater  enthusiasm 
than  judgment.  One  period  revival  fol- 
lowed another  and  there  was  small  en- 
couragement for  original  design.  Rooms 
in  exact  reproduction  of  those  of 
eighteenth-century  France  were  partic- 
ularly popular. 

Alcove  IF  illustrates  the  szfing  back 
to  the  antique  {iSjO-60)  — the 
vogue  of  period  rentals  repre- 
sented by  the  reintroduction  of 
eighteenth  century  F rench  furniture 
and  decorations 


A  reaction  promptly  followed,  a  re- 
form movement  which  in  England  took 
th,?  form  of  pre-Raphaelitism  and  led 
the  wav  to  the  arts-and-cratrs  movement 
both  here  and  abroad.  William  Morris 
was  the  outstanding  leader  in  this,  and 
from  about  1S60  until  his  death  in  1896 
he  worked  to  revive  the  traditional 
craftsmanship  that  had  disappeared  in 
the  age  of  industrialism.  Both  in  theory 
and  in  practice  it  was  an  attempt  to 
revive  medievalism.  With  Morris  were 
associated  such  men  as  Burne-Jones, 
Ruskin,  Rosetti,  and  Crane.  Good  crafts- 
manship and  significant  design  were  a 
part  of  their  creed,  and  though  they  some- 
times carried  their  artistic  theories  to 
extremes,  and  were  unsuccessful  in  im- 
posing their  taste  on  everyone,  their 
influence  was  for  the  most  part  salutary. 
They  helped  to  clarify  the  principles  of 
decorative  art  for  the  popular  understand- 
ing, brought  a  certain  order  out  of  con- 
fusion, fostered  a  demand  for  excellence. 
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and  left  certain  decorative  features  that 
give  to  their  work  almost  the  importance 
of  a  period  style. 

During  the  last  two  decades  of  the 
century  several  minor  streams  were 
turned  into  the  main  current  of  decorative 
progress.  There  was  Eastlake  furniture, 
with  its  superfluity  of  meaningless  orna- 
ment and  its  flimsy  construction.  There 
was  the  Japanese  fad,  contemporan,"  with 
the  production  of  "The  Mikado."  There 
was  the  Oriental  fad  with  its  stuflFy  cosv 
comers.  And  finally  there  were  French 
innovations,  including  a  re\"ival  of  rococo 
and  the  introduction  of  L'Art  Xouveau. 

L'Art  Xouveau  had  its  origin  in  Vienna 
in  1S78  and  reached  this  countn."  by  way 
of  France  during  the  last  decade  of  the 
centun,  .  In  England  it  found  its  expres- 
sion in  the  Aubrey  Beardsley  poster  art. 
It  made  use  ot  conventionalized  floral 
forms  and  sinuous  curves  which  have 
been  not  ineptly  likened  to  spaghetri. 
Its  proponents  seemed  unwilling  to  leave 
any  line  straight  or  simple.  It  had  a 
strong  vogue  here  for  a  time  and  then 
gave  way  before  the  extreme  reaction 
represented  by  the  straight-line  mission 
furniture. 

Such.  ver\"  briefly,  was  the  development 
of  styles  in  furniture  and  decoration  in 
this  country  during  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. It  was  a  confused  and  irregular 
progress,  producing  much  that  was  bad 
and  lea\-ing  scant  time  for  the  complete 
working  out  of  any  artistic  ideal.  But 
for  all  that  the  century-  bequeathed  to  us 
some  things  that  were  good,  and  we  are 
inexcusably  blind  if  we  dismiss  every  thing 
\  ictorian  as  unworthy  of  consideration. 

In  order  to  visualize  something  of  this 
development,  six  alcoves  have  recently 
been  arranged  at  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  ot  Art  which  are  shown  in  our 
illustrations.  WTiile  these  are  not  uniform 
in  their  completeness,  while  they  do  not 
cover  every  phase  ot  the  development  or 
even  emphasize  some  of  the  more  im- 
jwrtant  phases,  they  do  illustrate 
nineteenth-centur\-  tendencies  in  a  man- 
ner hitherto  neglected  by  our  museums. 
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The  Value  of  the  ^^o^^ue  for  the  Modern 
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^WOVGU  the  United  States  as  a 
Uion  did  not  participate  in  the 
x position  dcs  Arts  Drcoratifs  lield 
in  Paris  a  tew  years  ago,  still  we  seem 
to  he  making  up  for  lost  time  now.  and 
the  past  year  has  seen  enormous  interest 
in  the  United  States  on  the  suhject  of 
modern  furniture  and  modern  decoration. 
Chicago.  New  \  im  Ic.  St.  Louis.  San  Fran- 
cisco. Hoston.  Philadelphia,  have  had 
exhihirions  of  modern  interiors  in 
their  great  shops,  all  of  which  can- 
not hut  have  its  effect  upon  tiie 
future  of  our  lives  and  homes.  Hut 
just  how  much  permanent  influ- 
ence these  expositions  will  have  on 
our  lives  remains  to  he  seen. 

It  is  a  curious  age.  this  present 
one,  an  age  of  extremes.  On  the 
one  hand  is  the  interest  in  things 
modern;  on  the  other  hand  the 
craze  for  the  antique,  which  never 
hurned  with  .so  intense  a  flame  as 
it  does  to-day.  There  not  heing 
enough  antiques  to  go  around, 
even  after  every  grandmother's 
attic  has  heen  ransacked,  we  must 
turn  to  reproductions,  and  nor 
content  with  reproductions  we  are 

MCRURNFY        l-\t>KKWl)On,  OKCORAVOKS 

An  ideal  combination  of  old 
and  new  is  achieved  in  the 
room  at  the  right.  Mingled 
with  furniture  and  tapestries 
of  accepted  design,  the  decora- 
tors have  introduced  a  modern 
note  in  the  mirror,  the  light- 
ing  fixtures,  and  the  tea  servi:e 


m  danger  ot  hrmging  h.u  k  much  that  was 
had.  We  have  stopped  laughing  at  the 
\  ictorian,  and  some  have  even  gone  so  far 
as  to  urge  a  return  of  the  decoration  of 
this  comparatively  recent  era — so  swiftly 
does  taste,  like  fashion,  change. 

Hut  who  would  want  to  have  hack  the 
interiors  of  those  days  with  their  loud 
color  schemes.'  For  our  forehears  ap- 
parently were  unaw.iie  of  the  .soft  pastel 


tones  so  nuich  in  vogue  to-day;  tho\  re- 
veled in  the  harsh,  primary  colors.  If  you 
want  to  see  what  we  mean,  visit  the  old 
country  houses  that  are  still  intact  in 
Newport,  Saratoga  Springs,  Evanston, 
C^a/enovia — any  of  the  spots  where  the 
world  congregated  in  the  'eighties.  W- 
most  every  dining  room  was  done  in  white 
-  white  paneling  with  hrilliant  red  burlap 
ahove  it;  a  turkey  rod  carpet,  and  n\ore 
often  than  not  the  furniture 
painted  white  as  well  as  the 
paneled  walls.  And  if  it  wasn't 
done  in  red  it  w  as  done  in  blue  and 
|i  called  the  "Delft  Rt>om."  with 
rows  and  rows  of  Dutch  platters 
to  add  atmosphere.  Then  the  draw- 
ing room  was  invariably  finished 
(good  term  this)  in  white  and  gold 
with  heavy  satin  curtains  looped 
and  festooned  over  each  window, 
with  gilt  plaster  cupids  flying 
about  in  all  manner  of  poses, 
supposedly  upholding  the  drapes. 
The  walls  looked  like  a  mammoth 
wedding  cake  with  plaster  de- 
signs running  up  and  down  but 
always  fornung  symmetrical  pat- 
terns,   for    the    \  ictorians  were 


lielocv.  The  mwJtV  room  in 
the  residence  of  Lawrence 
Sutler,  Esq.,  at  St.  James, 
L.  I.,  portrays  splendidly 
the  stauly  dignifitd  type  of 
room  that  was  so  char- 
acteristic of  an  era  in  the 
forward  march  of  decoration 
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Contrast  these  two  bed- 
rooms. The  one  at  the  top, 
designed  by  Kem  IVeber, 
is  do7ie  in  the  latest  mod- 
ern manner  and  is  an 
excellent  exajnple  of  how 
successful  the  nezv  fur- 
nishing can  he.  Its  se- 
verity and  simplicity 
make  it  essentially  a  rest- 
ful room.  The  bedroom  be- 
low, designed  by  Pierre 
Dutel,  is  typical  of  the 
majority  of  the  decor- 
ation that  is  being  done 
to-day.  It  is  at  once  com- 
fortable and  cheerful,  with 
a  rare  sense  of  livability 
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great  lovers  of  form  and  syniiiictry. 
Finally,  there  were  numerous  gilt  spider- 
legged  chairs  which  always  seemed  as  it 
they  were  ahout  to  collapse,  a  love  seat — 
that  odd-shaped  abortion  of  some  over- 
sentimental  cabinetmaker — and  a  huge 
chandelier  of  glass  drops  completing  the 
group. 

Generally  adjoining  this  salon  de 
glace  was  the  library,  invariably  a  dark 
and  sombre  room  resembling  as  much  as 
possible  a  morgue.  Here  the  walls  were 
stained  dark  with  green  burlap  to  conform 
to  the  furniture  of  the  room — stalwart 
furniture,  square  shaped  and  dubbed 
"mission." 

While  there  seems  to  be  no  danger  of 


our  ever  retrogressing  so  far  as  this,  we 
are  in  danger  of  overdoing  the  so-called 
period  styles,  both  in  building  and  in  deco- 
rating. In  architecture  the  Dutch  Colonial 
and  the  simpler  Georgian  brick  house 
have  been  constructed  ad  nauseam.  In 
the  South,  Spanish  and  Italian  architec- 
ture has  evolved  in  the  hands  of  ignorant 
builders  into  a  sort  of  bastard  so-called 
Mediterranean  architecture,  and  many 
an  otherwise  sound  architect  has  sacrificed 
comfort  for  picturesqueness  in  designing 
a  little  French  farmhouse  that  will  at- 
tract the  eye  of  the  prospective  purchaser. 

So  with  the  interiors.  Instead  of  com- 
bining the  many  pleasing  bits  of  fur- 
niture of  various   epochs   into   a  well 


blended  whole,  many  a  decorator  at 
the  behest  of  the  owner  has  evolved 
a  country  house  consisting  largely  of 
individual  period  rooms.  The  dining 
room  is  Early  American,  perhaps,  cram- 
med with  Duncan  Phyfe  (so-called)  and 
Savery  furniture.  The  living  room  may  be 
Jacobean,  while  the  card  room  is  Louis 
XV.  Even  the  bathroom  masquerades  as 
a  Roman  bath,  though  we  have  seen  them 
all  dolled  up  with  frills  and  furbelows  of 
the  era  of  Louis  XIV,  with  the  principal 
utilitarian  article  masquerading  as  a  gilt 
chair  of  the  drawing  room  of  the  period. 
Surely  the  world's  greatest  anachronism! 
Such  deception  is  much  like  keeping  the 
telephone  concealed  behind  a  false  set  of 
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Again  we  have  a  contrast, 
this  time  in  dining  rooms, 
between  the  accepted  or- 
der and  the  new.  Above, 
Maurice  Dujrene,  one  oj 
the  leading  designers  and 
movers  in  the  modern 
movement,  has  designed 
an  unusual  and  thor- 
oughly modern  dining 
room,  while  below  Ren- 
shaw,  Bayless  ^  Darling 
have  designed  an  equally 
charming  dining  room  in 
the  accepted  traditional 
manner  for  the  apart- 
ment of  J.  S.  McCar- 
thy, Esq.,  in  Chicago 
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books  in  the  library,  or  using  an  old 
grandfather's  clock  as  a  container  for  one's 
golf  clubs. 

Furthermore  the  period  room  has  no 
real  place  in  our  modern  apartments, 
though  it  fits  the  country  houses  some- 
what better,  if  not  overdone.  But  can 
you  imagine  an  Early  Colonial  room — 
by  that  we  mean  Colonial  of  trestle 
tables,  Windsor  chairs,  and  crude  pot- 
tery— in  a  modern  skyscraper? 

But  as  to  this  modern  decoration,  how 
far  will  it  go.?  Who  can  tell.''  Painting  and 
sculpture  were  the  first  to  herald  the 
change.  Impressionism,  cubism,  futur- 
ism, dadaism,  we  had  them  all — and  still 
have  them — but  the  false  prophets  fell 


by  the  wayside  and  we  are  left  with  the 
best. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  new 
decoration  and  much  to  be  said  against 
it.  The  movement  is  worthy  of  all  possible 
encouragement;  from  it  will  spring  a 
style,  we've  no  doubt,  that  will  be  ap- 
propriate for  this  age  of  steel  and  fireproof 
buildings.  It  will  supply  a  scheme  for  the 
apartments  in  our  great  skyscrapers,  and 
it  should  go  far  toward  making  our  bus- 
iness offices  places  of  dignity  and  beauty — 
which  no  one  can  claim  is  the  case  to-day. 
It  is  possible  that  in  our  eagerness  for 
the  new  we  may  have  overstepped  and 
have  to  go  back  a  bit.  Certainly  much  of 
the   furniture  is  hideous.    But  even  if 


succeeding  years  do  scrap  everything, 
deeming  it  as  ugly  as  we  deem  the  things 
of  the  age  just  before  us,  we  shall  at  least 
have  had  the  satisfaction  of  having  made 
an  honest  effort  at  progress. 

It  is  scarcely  possible,  however,  that 
the  whole  movement  will  be  entirely 
thrown  into  the  discard.  Like  life  itself, 
it  will  evolve;  we  shall  proceed,  discarding 
this,  changing  that,  but  always  progress- 
ing, and  the  first  thing  you  know  we 
shall  have  accomplished  the  change  and 
find  that  we  have  made  history. 

The  modern  movement  should  be  en- 
couraged, but  more  than  this,  it  should  be 
studied  and  whenever  possible  adjusted 
to  personal  needs. 
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y  ]f  "^HE  horticultural  world  has  not  yet 
given  the  dahlia  full  credit  for  the 
part  it  is  playing  in  increasing 
garden  interest  generally  throughout 
America.  The  dahlia  is  to-day  the  flower 
of  greatest  popular  interest,  and  perhaps 
the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  it  will 
hold  the  same  relative  position  in  the 
American  garden  as  the  rose,  which  to-day 
seems  to  be  the  leader  so  far  as  actual  dis- 
tribution is  concerned.  But  no  other 
flower  has  such  definite  exhibition  qual- 
ities as  the  dahlia,  and  there  are  now 
hundreds  of  flower  shows  in  the  fall  season 
devoted  either  entirely  to  the  dahlia,  or 
with  the  dahlia  as  the  principal  attraction. 
It  is  the  ability  of  the  dahlia  to  make  the 
dahlia  hobbyist  a  general  flower  lover  that 
has  given  it  its  place  as  one  of  the  leaders 
to-day  in  the  horticultural  world.  It  is  its 
tremendously  wide  range  of  colors  and 
color  combinations  and  its  bold  ability  to 
display  these  colors  that  are  largely  respon- 
sible for  its  popularity.  No  other  flower 
has  brought  so  many  men  into  the  horti- 
cultural world  and  made  of  them  flower 
hobbyists.  In  a  survey  made  in  one  of  the 
buildings  of  the  Wall  Street  district  of 
New  York  City,  more  than  seventy-five 
men  admitted  that  they  were  dahlia 
hobbyists,  and  50  per  cent  of  them  stated 


The  Grand  Award  exhibit  at  the  last  New  York  show  of  the 
American  Dahlia  Society,  Elaborate  displays  such  as  this 
have  replaced  the  old  milk-bottle  methods 
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Varieties  responsible  for  the  flower's  popularity 
by  D  ERR  ILL  W.  HART 


Old-fashioned  types  but  a 
new  idea  in  decorative  pos- 
sibilities of  the  dahlia  is 
II  ill  this  "living  picture" 
f.xhtbiled  at  the  last  New 
York  dahlia  show 


that  the  dahlia  had  made 
of  them  actual  lovers  of 
other  flowers. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from 
those  first  loosely  pet- 
aled,  semi-double  dahlias 
that  Francisco  Hernan- 
dez sent  from  Mexico  to 
the  Royal  Botanic  Gar- 
dens at  Madrid  to  the 
present-day  spectacular 
Decoratives  and  Hybrid  Cactus  varieties. 
Most  of  the  progress  of  the  dahli  a  has  been 
made  in  the  twentieth  century.  Ten  years 
ago  a  careful  survey  of  the  florist  shops  of 
NewYork  City  during  September  and  early 
October  would  have  disclosed  only  here 
and  there  a  vase  of  dahlias  used  for  win- 
dow effect.  They  were  not  then  practical 
flowers  for  the  commercial  florists  to 
handle.  But  during  those  ten  years,  varie- 
ties have  been  originated  which  have 
made  the  dahlia  a  component  and  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  florist's  everyday 
trade  during  the  earlv  autumn  season. 

In  reciting  the  growth  of  the  dahlia  in 
popularity  at  the  present  time,  it  is  only 
natural  to  point  to  those  varieties  which 
are  helping  to  create  this  popularity. 
Any  list  of  this  kind  is  open  to  argument, 
but  the  varieties  mentioned  here  are  the 


The  enormous  pastel  pink 
and  silver  shaded  Kathleen 
Norris,  the  most  sensational 
dahlia  of  JQ28.  Sweepstakes 
winner  at  New  York,  New- 
ark, Camden,  and  Trenton 

ones  that  we  believe  have 
done  the  most  to  make 
the  dahlia  popular  in 
America  to-dav. 


Jersey's  Beauty,  origi- 
nated by  William  H. 
Waite,  deserves  first 
mention.  For  many  years 
dahlia  lovers  dreamed  of  a 
real  pink  dahlia,  and  when 
Jersey's  Beaut}^  appeared  in  1922  as  a  seed- 
ling, this  dream  came  true.  Not  only  has  it 
been  a  consistent  prize  winner  in  practi- 
cally every  American  dahlia  show,  but  its 
greatest  deed  of  honor  is  its  tremendous 
success  as  a  commercial  cut  flower.  There 
is  scarcely  a  florist's  window  throughout 
America  to-day  that  does  not  display  this 
dahlia  in  its  window,  or  that  does  not  use 
it  in  many  different  ways  as  a  cut  flower. 

Mrs.  I.  de  Ver  Warner,  originated  by 
Supreme  Court  Judge  Josiah  Marean,  we 
believe, comes  next.  Judge  Marean  became 
a  dahlia  hobbyist  when  he  was  close  to 
seventv  years  old,  and  due  to  his  interest 
in  the  flower,  we  have  this  great  favorite 
and  many  others.  Mrs.  Warner  deserves 
to  be  placed  in  this  group  of  dahlias  be- 
cause of  its  wonderful  growing  habit  under 
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all  conditions,  and  because  of  the  fact 
that  it  has  been  used  as  a  seed  parent  for 
so  many  excellent  varieties. 

Shudow's  Lavender,  originated  in  Cali- 
fornia by  Bessie  Boston — a  newspaper 
woman  who  made  dahlias  first  a  hobby 
and  then  a  business — has  held  its  place 
for  more  than  a  decade,  and  it  is  still  one 
of  the  most  popular  varieties  from  coast 
to  coast.  It  has  won  prizes  all  over  Amer- 
ica and  in  many  foreign  countries,  and 
to-day  no  lavender  or  lavender  shaded 
dahlia  is  more  beautiful. 

Jayie  Cozvl  was  originated  by  the  Downs 
Dahlia  Farms,  in  New  Jersey,  and  chosen 
by  Miss  Cowl  herself,  at  the  1927  show 
of  the  American  Dahlia  Society,  to  bear 
her  name.  We  include  this  dahlia  because 
of  its  sensational  record  in  1927  and  1928, 
and  because  to  a  degree  it  represents  the 
ideals  toward  which  the  dahlia  must  strive 
if  it  is  going  to  make  definite  progress. 
It  is  a  large  flower,  with  both  depth  and 
beauty,  keeps  well  as  an  exhibition  flower, 
and  gives  good  results  in  the  garden. 

The  Trentonian,  originated  in  New 
Jersey  by  Fisher  &  Masson,  is  a  dahlia 
that  grows  to  perfection  all  over  the  world. 
It  stands  in  the  first  five,  if  recognition 
were  given  on  the  basis  of  prizes  won  and 
successful  performance  in  the  garden.  Its 
peculiar  copper  color  earned  it  recognition 
as  a  seedling. 

Ellinor  Vayiderveer,  originated  in  Cali- 
fornia by  Jessie  L.  Seal,  is  one  of  those 
dahlias  that  is  in  practically  every  collec- 
tion because  of  its  upright  form,  its  lovely 
orchid  coloring,  and  its  success  as  a 
commercial  cut  flower.  A  favorite 
wherever  dahlias  are  grown. 

Sagamore,  originated  on  Long 
Island  by  James  Kirby,  is  in- 
cluded because  of  its  sensa- 
tional success  as  a  cut  flower 
in  New  York  City.  It  ranks 
with  Jersey's  Beauty  in  this 
respect,  and  without  these 
two  varieties  the  popularity 
of  the  dahlia  as  a  commercial 
cut  flower  would  not  have 
been  as  pronounced  as  it  is 
to-day.    But  not   alone  on 
this    account    should  Saga- 
more be  included  in  this  list. 
It  is  a  dahlia  which  every  home 
gardener  likes  to  have  because  of 
its  beautiful  color  and  decorative 
possibilities  when  taken  inside  the 
house. 

Edna  Ferher,  originated  by  Fisher  & 
Masson,  and  named  for  the  popular  novel- 
ist in  1926,  deserves  a  place  among  the 
immortals  of  the  dahlia  world  because  ot 
its  sheer  beauty  and  the  fact  that  it  is 
without  any  doubt  the  greatest  prize 
winner  of  the  present  day  in  the  Hybrid 
Cactus  class. 

It  can  easily  be  grown  to  perfection. 


and  is  unsurpassed  by  any  as  an  exhibi- 
tion flower. 

Fort  Monmouih,  originated  in  New 
Jersey  by  J.  A.  Kemp,  who  has  performed 
some  unbelievable  feats  in  hybridization. 
We  mclude  this  flower  because  of  its  rich 
burgundy  color  and  its  excellent  habit  of 
growth.  It  ranked  with  Jane  Cowl  in 
1928  in  prizes  won,  and  in  not  a  few 
shows  succeeded  in  winning  the  sweep- 
stakes prize  as  the  best  bloom  in  the 
show. 

Embassador,  originated  in  California  by 
the  dahlia  wizard.  J.  J.  Broomall.  No 
dahlia  in  this  list,  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  Jersey's  Beauty,  has  had  more 
friendly  or  universal  recognition  than  this 
so-called  American  Cactus  type.  It  de- 
serves listing  because  of  its  beautiful  form 
and  the  wonderful  show  room  record  that 
it  has  made.  In  addition,  it  was  the  first 
of  the  stiff^-stemmed  deep-petaled  Amer- 
can  Cactus  types,  and  has  become  a 
standard  by  which  to  measure  new  Cactus 
introductions. 

In  the  Garden  and  Home  Builder  roll 
of  honor,  published  annually,  this  va- 
riety has  the  distinction  of  being  en- 
rolled for  a  greater  number  of  con- 
secutive years  than  any  other  single 
dahlia. 

Elite  Glory,  originated  in  New  Jersey 
by  W.  W.  Kennedy  &  Sons,  in  a  hot- 
bed of  dahlia  enthusiasm,  first  received 
recognition   at   the   famous  Monmouth 


Jane  Cozvl,  sweepstakes  ivinner  at  New 
York  in  iQ2y  and  one  of  the  outstanding 
dahlias  of  modern  times 


County  Horticultural  Society  show  in 
1923.  It  is  probably  the  most  spectacu- 
lar dahlia  in  existence  when  exhibited  in 
perfect  condition.  It  is  our  frank  belief 
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that  Flite  Glory  has  been  the  means  of 
making  more  dahlia  enthusiasts  than 
probably  any  other  variety.  Men  love 
red  and  this  is  the  most  spectacular 
red  dahlia  that  has  achieved  general 
popularity. 

Jersey's  Beacon,  another  William  H. 
Waite  origination  that  has  achieved  world- 
wide popularity  because  of  its  brilliant 
scarlet  and  tan  color  combination,  and 
even  more  because  of  its  sturdy  growing 
habit. 

Practically  every  leading  dahlia  grower 
to-day  is  breeding  from  this  variety, 
and  in  many  descriptions  of  new  va- 
rieties the  sturdy  growth  and  habit  of 
Jersey's  Beacon  are  used  as  a  basis  of 
comparison. 

Marmion,  originated  in  Oregon  by 
M.  G.  Tyler,  where  it  started  its  proces- 
sion of  winning  prizes  and  did  not  stop 
until  it  got  to  continental  Furope;  there 
it  has  been  awarded  many  sweepstakes 
pHzes. 

This  IS  a  dahlia  that  succeeds  every- 
where, and  has  been  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing varieties  in  the  show  room  for  the  past 
four  years.  Big  blooms,  plenty  of  them, 
and  a  thrifty  grower,  make  this  an  ideal 
garden  flower. 

Watch ung  Sunrise,  originated  in  New 
Jersey  by  James  Smith,  was  in  the  shows 
of  1927  and  1928  a  leader  in  prizes  won. 
It  deserves  a  high  rating  because  of  its 
wonderful  decorative  form,  immense  size, 
and  lovely  color  combination  of  amber 
and  rose.  It  is  a  distinctive  flower  on  ac- 
count of  the  fact  that  each  amber  petal  is 
distinctly  margined  with  a  clear  rose- 
colored  line. 

This  is  one  of  the  great  dahlias  of 
the  present  day,  and  although 
it  has  not  had  so  long  a  time 
to  prove  itself  as   have  the 
other  varieties  mentioned  in 
this  list,  we  feel  justified  in 
including  it,  with  every  as- 
surance   that    it    will  in 
time  achieve  universal  pop- 
ularity. 

Kathleen  Norris,  originated 
by  Fisher  &  Masson,  and 
the  only  so-called  "novelty" 
of  1928  introduction  in  this 
list.  We  feel  justified  in  in- 
cluding this  great  variety  be- 
cause we  have  seen  it  growing 
for  two  years,  and  in  addition, 
no  dahlia  has  ever  started  off  with  so 
many  prizes  to  its  credit  as  this  lovely 
pastel  pink  and  silver  shaded  enormous 
flower.  During  the  past  show  season  it 
won  sweepstakes  prizes  in  New  York, 
Newark,  Trenton,  and  Camden,  and 
went  through  the  season  undefeated. 

And  it  not  only  won  the  sweepstakes 
for  best  undisseminated  seedling  in  each 
of  these  shows,  but  at  both  Newark 
and  Camden  it  won  for  best  bloom  in 
the  court  of  honor. 
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The  charm  of  the  patio  is  enhanced  no  less 
by  what  can  be  glimpsed  beyond  its  walls 
than  by  what  is  within  them,  as  evidenced 
by  this  view  in  the  patio  of  Mr.  A.  I. 
Root's  residence  at  Los  Angeles.  The  wall 
fountain  is  in  itself  a  beautiful  feature, 
but  made  doubly  so  by  the  overhanging 
palm  tree  outside  and  the  wooded  hills 
that  form  a  distant  setting 


Pat  ios  That  Dream 


and  provide  cool  retreats 
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MORGAN,   WALLS  &  CLEMENTS,  ARCHITECTS 


In  Winter  Sunshine 


for  sultry  summer  days 


THE    MOTT  STUDIOS 


Of  all  the  architectural  features  that  we 
have  inherited  or  appropriated  from  other 
lands,  the  patio  is  perhaps  nearest  the 
heart  of  home  builders  in  sutnmer  climates. 
Lkvellings  of  high  and  low  degree  alike  are 
centered  about  this  inner  courtyard  that 
brings  sunshine  inside  the  house  and  gives 
perfect  outdoor  seclusion  indoors.  Patio  in 
the  Charles  Seyler  residence,  Los  Angeles 
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If'hofver  has  had  t}ie  priv- 
ilege of  intimacy  with 
an  Irish  wolfhound 
knows  that  for  all  his 
ijitimidaiing  size,  he  is 
the  gemlest  of  giants. 
Prime  Factor  of  Amble- 
side {left)  a  mere  infant 
of  ten  months,  shozcn  zvith 
a  man  of  six  feet,  is  evi- 
dence that  the  breed  is 
being  brought  back  to  its 
old-time  stature.  Above, 
Champion  Cragwood  the 
0' Toole,  one  of  the  best 
'ram  Craga-ood  Kennels 


The  Irish  wolfhound's 
ancient  lineage  invests 
him  with  a  halo  of  ro- 
mance that,  coupled  with 
his  great  personal  merit, 
makes  him  well-nigh  irre- 
sistible. Above  is  the  splen- 
did Chulainn  Dauntless, 
winner  in  England  of  the 
type  cup  for  bitches.  She 
is  flow  owned  by  Halcyon 
Kennels.  At  left,  a  typi- 
cal head — Killabrick,  a 
son  of  Champion  Mona 
of  Ambleside,  owned  bv 
Mr.  R.  K.  Lackey  ' 


Ireland's  Great  Hound 

The  dog  of  romance  and  story 
bx  L.  O.  STARBUCK 
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■^HE  Irish  wolfhound  was  well 
known  in  the  old  Roman  days,  the 
first  authentic  record  of  them  in 
history-  being  in  391  a.d..  when  the 
Roman  Consul.  Quintus  Aurelius  Sym- 
machus,  mentioned  them  in  a  letter  to 
his  brother  Fla\'ianus.  in  thanking  him 
for  the  gift  of  seven  Irish  dogs  which  he 
had  contributed  for  their  circus  combats 
and  of  which  he  said.  "All  Rome  viewed 
them  with  wonder."* 

The  early  literature  of  Ireland  abounds 
in  references  to  this  large  dog  that  was 
used  for  hunting  by  the  ancient  kings  of 
Ireland,  and  who  formed  a  vanguard  in 
the  king's  army  when  it  went  into  battle. 

The  Irish  wolfhound  was  the  most 
valued  and  sought  after  hunting  dog  of 
the  early  centuries,  and  the  ancient  laws  of 
Ireland  show  that  he  was  held  in  great 
esteem,  not  only  for  his  hunting  prowess 
but  for  his  wisdom.  .And  this  noble  and 
gracious  hound  was  much  sought  after 
by  foreign  monarchs.  being  considered  a 
fit  and  pleasing  gift  to  royalty.  So  power- 
ful were  these  dogs  that  they  were  used  not 
only  for  hunting  the  Irish  wolf  but  also 
the  gigantic  Irish  elk.  which  stood  six  feet 
at  the  shoulders.  With  the  disappearance 
of  the  wolves  and  the  elk,  the  breed  was 
allowed  to  become  almost  extinct. 

It  was  left  to  Capt.  G.  A.  Graham,  of 
Dursley.  a  Scotchman  and  an  officer 
in  the  British  army,  to  collect  the  last 
remaining  specimens  and  by  judicious 
outcrosses,  to  rehabilitate  the  breed.  Rich- 
ardson proved  in  1S40  what  the  real  type 
was;   he   collected    and   continued  the 


breed  and  handed  down  not  only  the 
tradition  but  the  actual  blood  lines  to 
Sir  John  Power  of  Kilfane.  Mr.  Baker 
of  Ballytobin.  and  Mr.  Mahoney  of 
Dromore.  and  these  w-ere  the  last  Irish- 
men for  some  time  to  devote  real  attention 
to  the  breed.  It  was  from  these  three 
strains  that  Captain  Graham  secured 
specimens,  and  he  deserves  unlimited 
credit  for  his  work,  which  was  begun  in 
1862.  He  worked  for  twenty  years  before 
his  ideal  was  attained,  but  it  was  twenty- 
five  years  later  before  any  really  fine 
specimens  were  produced. 

There  was  little  difficulty  in  restoring 
size,  but  to  gain  uniformity  of  type  was  a 
slower  process.  Great  strides  have  been 
made  during  the  last  ten  years,  and  the 
breed  has  been  gaining  ground. 

The  Irish  wolfhound  is  the  tallest  of  all 
dogs.  He  is  built  on  greyhound  lines,  bur 
with  a  harsh,  wiry  coat,  nor  unduly  long, 
and  a  short  but  dense  undercoat;  the  eye 
well  browed,  the  muzzle  feathered,  the 
underjaw  evenly  bearded,  and  the  stern 
well  covered.  The  recognized  colors  are 
gray,  brindle.  red.  black,  pure  white, 
fawn,  or  any  color  that  appears  in  the 
deerhound.  There  have,  however,  been  no 
white  ones  since  the  seventeenth  century. 

To-day,  Irish  wolfhounds  are  rarely 
showTi  that  are  less  than  thirty-three 
inches  and  a  great  many  are  thirty-five 
and  thirty-six  inches  at  the  shoulders. 
Average  bitches  are  thirty-two  and 
thirty-three  inches,  although  a  few  are 
taller. 

The  Irish  wolfhound  as  we  know  him. 


a  large,  rough  coated  dog  with  piercing 
eyes  and  shaggy  brows  and  built  on  gal- 
loping lines,  fits  exactly  into  the  picture 
of  the  feudal  life  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Yet  beneath  this  fierce  looking  exterior, 
there  hears  the  gentlest  of  hearts.  He  is  so 
kind  and  patient  that  a  child  can  play 
with  him,  and  his  wonderful  gift  for 
attaching  himself  to  human  kind,  that 
has  manifested  itself  in  the  breed  for  two 
thousand  years,  makes  him  thoroughly 
reliable  at  all  times  and  the  greatest  of 
companions.  He  is  indeed  a  regal  hound. 
He  combines  size,  strength,  speed,  and 
above  all,  dignity  of  carriage,  all  of 
which  go  to  make  a  very  impressive  and 
distinctive  looking  dog.  The  lines  of 
strength  are  major  points  in  an  Irish 
wolfhound,  but  they  must  be  compatible 
with  lines  of  swiftness,  resulting  in  a 
muscular,  graceful  dog  that  is  large  and 
active. 

The  Irish  Wolfhound  Club  of  America 
was  organized  two  years  ago.  one  of  its 
aims  being  to  acquaint  the  public  with 
the  true  type.  But  the  main  object  of 
the  Club  is  to  encourage  the  breeding  of 
the  true  Irish  wolfhound  and  to  maintain 
a  high  standard  for  the  breed.  The  club 
has  adopted  the  same  Standard  endorsed 
by  the  English  Club,  and  is  very  glad  to 
send  to  any  one  interested  a  free  copy  of 
this  Standard. 

There  is  no  fear  now  that  the  race  will 
ever  again  suffer  neglect,  and  it  bids 
fair  to  be  again  as  world  famous  as  it 
was  in  the  days  when  the  Irish  kings 
and  their  nobles  bred  these  great  dogs. 
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ROBERT   LUDLOW  FOWLER,  JR.,  LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECT 


The  house,  of  whitewashed  brick, 
is  built  around  three  sides  of  a  court. 
The  stables  are  housed  in  the  wing 
opposite  the  dwelling  quarters, 
shown  above  from  the  garden  side, 
for  Mrs.  Redmond  is  a  devotee  of 
the  horse  and  the  owner  of  a  fine 
string  of  hunters,  maintaining  as 
well  a  racing  stable  in  France 


GRAY  IMIiORSIE  PARM 

Residence^  of 

GERALDYN  REDMOND  ESQ. 


AT  BROOKVILLE  L.I. 

JAMES  W.  O'CONNOR.,  Archit*ct   Pftotoyrtphj  by  SAMUEL  GOTTSCHO 
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Ilenrielte  Reiss 
has  created  a  type 
of  rhythmic  de- 
sign that  is  pe- 
culiarly her  own, 
CO  ordinating 
rhythms  oj  music 
and  movement 
with  those  of 
space,  line,  and 
color;  and  in  her 
rug  design  the 
same  rhythmic  ar- 
rangements carry 
over  to  this  other 
medium  with  dis- 
tinction 


SARA  PARSONS 


Rugs  in  the  Modern  Manner 

A  group  of  our  modern  artists  give  us  their  conceptions 
by  RALPH  M.  PEARSON 
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T^ROM  a  catalogue  advertising 
modern  copies  of  old  hooked  rugs 
I  quote  the  following: 


When,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
the  New  England  housewife  finished  her  regular 
household  tasks  she  usually  turned  to  the  various 
handcrafts  and  made  thrifty  use  of  her  odd  mo- 
ments. ...  Of  all  the  beautiful  and  usetul  things  she 
made  none  were  more  charming  or  more  serviceable 
than  the  quaint  hand-made  mats.  For  she  fashioned 
them  with  great  care  and  worked  into  her  designs 
something  of  her  thoughts,  her  moods,  and  her 
dreams. 

The  hooked  rug  has  grown  out  of  our 
soil.  Because  of  its  background  it  dis- 
tinctly belongs  to  us.  Like  the  Navajo 
blanket,  the  hooked  rug  was,  in  its  early 
days,  a  product  of  necessity  created  from 
the  materials  at  hand  by  simple  and 
natural  methods.  It  was  beautified  as 
naturally  by  designs  that  grew  out  of  the 
worker's  environment.  So  has  all  authen- 
tic art  grown  out  of  human  experience 
for  some  forty  thousand  years. 

The  catalogue  goes  on  to  tell  of  a  group 
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Rug  design  by  George  Biddle,  well 
known  as  a  painter  of  landscapes  hu- 
morously peopled  with  men  and  animals 


of  New  England  village  women  who  are 
to-day  continuing  the  old  tradition  and 
that  from  the  organization  that  sells 
their  work  we  can  buy  new  and  beautiful 
hooked  rugs  "in  the  quaint  designs  and 
rich  colorings  that  truly  breathe  the  spirit 
of  the  past,  recalling  memories  of  Colon- 
ial days." 

But  wait!  What  about  those  "happiest 
hours"  of  the  eighteenth-century  house- 
wife when  she  was  "fashioning  bits  of 
cloth  into  rugs  and  working  into  her 
designs  something  of  her  thoughts,  moods, 
and  dreams".?  Where  are  they  in  this 
second  picture.?  The  village  women  who 
are  copying  her  quaint  designs  are  cer- 
tainly not  experiencing  them.  Copy  ing  is 
not  creating.  Why  should  we  adopt  a 
course  of  action  that  would  deny  us  this 
delight.?  Why  should  we  be  satisfied  with 
just  "recalling  memories  of  Colonial 
days".?  The  reminiscent  experience  of 
looking  at  a  rug  that  "breathes  the  spirit 
of  the  past"  is  hardly  superior  to  the 
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li\"ing  experience  of  creating  that  rug  as 
one's  verv  own.  \  et  there  are  many 
agencies  besides  this  catalogue  that  in 
their  teachings  would  have  us  believe  just 
that.  The  pressure  of  several  generations 
of  backward-looking  art  appreciation 
has  warped  our  vision.  Art,  like  charin.-, 
should  begin  at  home.  Art  can  function  at 
home  in  many  different  things — including 
hand-hooked  rugs. 

WTien  we  claim  our  age-old  right  to 
fashion  things  ourselves  two  ways  are 
open.  We  can  use  our  own  hands  and 
mind,  or'those  of  contemporarA-  artists. 
Both  ways  have  overlappmg  ments. 
Self-expression  is  said  to  be  the  happiest 
of  all  activities.  By  doing,  we  better 
understand  another's  more  able  doing. 
Doing  bridges  the  imaginary"  chasm  that 
so  often  seems  to  exist  between  arrist 
and  layman  by  discovering  that  both  are 
kin.  Artists  cease  to  be  pedestaled  and 
personally*  meaningless  heroes  and  be- 
come normal  members  of  the  clan,  one  of 
whose  special  tasks  is  that  of  adding  dis- 
tinction to  utihty.  To  use  their  talent 
under  these  conditions  is  but  a  step 
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beyond  doing  a  thing  oneself.  Because 
there  is  this  Hnk.  both  ways  of  fashion- 
ing useful  things  are  one;  differences  are 
in  degree  but  not  m  kmd. 

The  hooked  rug  is  a  logical  medium, 
then,  for  a  modem  renaissance  in  rug 
design.  In  addition  to  being  a  typical 
^•\merican  process,  it  is  extremely  flexible 
and  therefore  adaptable  to  modem  crea- 
tive design  with  its  informality  and  daring 
colors,  lines,  and  spaces.  The  repeat  that 
automarically  formalizes  the  usual  loom 
design  can  be  ignored  or  used  at  will.  It 
is  a  hand  craft.  Thus  it  is  adapted  to 
keeping  the  autographic  quality  of  an 
artist's  original  sketch.  The  working 
equipment  is  simple  and  inexjjensiv^. 
allowing  experiment  without  prohibitive 
cost.  It  was  for  such  reasons  as  these 
that  the  artists  chose  this  medium  for 
the  initial  experiment  in  designing  things 
for  use  in  the  home. 

Among  the  artists  making  designs  are 
Thomas  H.  Benton,  George  Biddle,  Buk 
and  Nura  Ulreich.  Henriette  Reiss, 
John  Storrs,  Mar\"  Tannahill,  Blanche 
Lazell,  V.  Chemoff,  Constantin  ^\ladjaIof. 
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Thomas  H.  Benton,  famous  for  his 
murals  oj  American  history  and  por- 
traits of  American  types,  produced 
this  adventurous  design  of  railroad 
locomotives  and  tracks  entering  tunnels 

Emily  Reist,  and  M.  Puleo.  Each  was 
asked  to  create  what  he  or  she  considered 
the  right  rug  for  American  floors.  There 
was  no  censorship  beyond  tech- 
nical advice.  This  freedom  (a  new 
experience  for  those  who  had 
made  designs  for  "the  trade"  in 
their  climb  to  success)  met  with 
an  enthusiastic  response.  The 
hope  was  to  get  markedly  differ- 
ent results — differences,  that  is 
to  say.  from  the  stereotyped  im- 
ported rug  design  and  differences 
in  the  group  of  designs  one  from 
the  other.  Wliat  rug  is  suitable 
to  us  of  to-day:  What  in  a  rug 
design  that  is  an  outgrowth  of 
our  environment  can  .American 
artists  produce,  thus  adding 
something  to  the  national  achieve- 
ment? That  hope  was  amply  real- 
ized and  these  questions  were 
definitely  answered  in  the  final 
results.  From  these  results  it  is 
an  easy  inference  that  American 
artists  are  quite  capable  of  up- 
holding the  credit  of  their  country 
as  creators  of  rugs  in  any  inter- 
national competition. 

It  is  important  to  note,  by  the 
way.  that  each  artist  invited  to 
participate  was  chosen  because 
he  or  she  was  an  adept  in  modem 
creative  design.  In  all  cases  this 
knowledge  of  the  new-old  design 
was  being  applied  in  painting, 
sculpture,  or  prints  as  well  as  in 
other  directions. 

WHAT  is  the  significance  of 
these  contemporary  Ameri- 
can rugs  to  you  their  potential 
buyer,  to  the  nation,  and  to  the 
artists  who  made  them? 

Buk  L'lreich,urhose  symbolic 
paintings  are  signed  sim- 
ply "Buk,"  zcas  the  creator 
of  this  rich  and  active  design 

oi  abstract  bronchos 
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Their  significance  to  you  or  me 
can  be  exactly  what  we  let  it  be. 
There  are  surprises  in  them.  And 
surprises  in  a  work  of  art  mean 
that  the  artist  is  leading  us  into 
new  pastures,  which  distinctly  is 
the  artist's  job.  They  are  crea- 
tions. And  creations  mean  differ- 
ences that  can  be  studied  and 
valued  as  differences.  They  vi- 
brate with  simple  and  sophisti- 
cated design.  And  design  pays 
dividends  that  are  not  yet  too 
well  understood.  Now  rhythm 
and  harmony  are  words  whose 
meaning  we  know  better  in  music 
than  in  line  and  color.  If  we  give 
ourselves  to  the  influence  of  such 
works  they  have  the  power  to  set 
vibrating  in  us  creative  chords 
long  silent.  Words  are  empty  of 
meaning  unless  vitalized  from  our 
own  experience.  Suflficient  to  say 
this:  we  dance  and  we  are  in  tune 
with  dancers.  We  sing  and  we  are 
in  tune  with  singers.  We  plan  the 
color  scheme  of  the  walls  of  our 
house  and  we  are  in  tune  with 
artists  and  the  designers  of  rugs. 
In  these  events  zve  are  function- 
ing. Part  of  their  significance  may 
lie  in  the  break  with  routine  they 
offer — in  the  escape  from  the 
standardized  environment  and 
the  boredom  of  the  expected. 
We  crave  adventure.  Adventur- 
ous rugs  for  the  adventurous! 

To  the  nation,  works  such  as 
these  are  of  importance  because 
they  measure  the  national  ad- 
vance in  the  grace  of  living,  in 
meeting  the  general  social  need 
for  antidote  to  standardization, 
in  recovering  a  cultural  inde- 
pendence from  slavish  deference 
to  foreign  influence.  Adventurers 
in  the  useful  arts,  as  in  science 
and  literature,  do  bring  credit  to 
their  country.  It  might  not  be 
amiss  to  foster  them — at  least  to  the  ex- 
tent of  adventurous  purchase. 

To  the  artist,  if  they  sell,  in  addition  to 
the  fun  of  their  free  creation,  these  rugs 
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John  Storrs,  the  sculptor,  jurnished 
this  unique  design:  subdominant 
diagonals  overshot  with  powerful 


shafts  (if  black,  green,  and  white — 
an  abstraction  in  elements  that  may 
be  claimed  as  typical  of  our  day 


mean  several  things.  They  mean  cash. 
And  cash  means  more  production,  more 
national  credit,  more  private  pleasure. 
But  beyond  the  practical  they  mean 
something  much  more  sub- 
tle. Artists  are  human.  They 
don't  want  to  sit  on  pedes- 
tals. They  want  that  gre- 
garious feeling  of  being  use- 
ful to  their  fellows.  One  of 
their  deepest  hurts  under 
present  conditions  grows 
out  of  the  knowledge  that 
their  sincerest  works  in  the 
so-called  "fine  arts"  usually 


"Fishermen  of  the  South 
Seas,"  another  of  George 
Biddle's  designs,  meant 
for  a  wall  hanging  rather 
than  a  rug,  and  executed 
in  fine  worsted  yarns  by 
Jean  Chamblin 


will  not  sell.  Rugs  are  used.  In  rugs  they 
sense  their  chance  to  function  through  to 
completion. 

One  way  to  buy  hooked  rugs  is  to  comb 
New  England  villages  or  gift  shops  or  rug 
departments  for  old  examples  at  bargain 
or  fancy  prices  according  to  the  tone  of 
the  selling  establishment.  This  method 
appeals  to  all  of  us  but  should  be  scru- 
tinized closely  on  the  basis  of  the  net 
returns  it  pays  to  the  buyer.  Another 
method,  now  gaining  rapidly  under  that 
healthy  swing  of  public  interest  from  the 
past  to  the  present  called  "modernism,"  is 
to  buy  a  rug  as  art  collectors  have  always 
bought  their  paintings.  A  signed  Biddle 
for  the  library.  A  Nura  for  the  nursery. 
A  Storrs  for  the  oflFice  or  storeroom.  A  Buk 
with  its  lively  color  for  the  club.  When 
works  of  art  are  on  the  floor  we  can  do 
more  than  just  walk  on  them.  We  can 
look  at  them,  think  about  them,  feel 
them  and  talk  about  them — exactly  as 
we  do  in  the  case  of  other  distinguished 
works. 
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A  Look  Forward  at  the  Dairy  Breeds 

Signs  that  point  to  increased  prosperity  in  the  dairy  industry 
by  ERNEST  L.  ANTHONY 


AFTER    the    old    year   has  been 

/-\  safely  tucked  away  and  the 
A  )\  breeder  of  purebred  dairy  cattle 
has  given  due  retrospection  to  all  the 
joys  and  sorrows  which  it  furnished  him, 
he  is  prone  to  turn  to  an  analysis  of  the 
possibilities  for  the  new  year. 

The  dairy  industry  has  been  in  such  a 
generally  favorable  position  for  the  last 
several  years  that  naturally  the  eyes  of 
the  whole  agricultural  world  have  been 
focused  upon  it.  Many  have  been  the 
predictions  of  the  side  line  pessimists  as 
to  the  impossibility  of  this  great  industry 
to  continue  to  forge  ahead,  to  continue  to 
shed  its  light  of  prosperity  over  those 
engaged  in  it,  and  the  certainty  that  it 
must  finally  reach  such  a  point  of  satura- 
tion as  will  bring  chaos  and  disorder 
throughout  its  present  well  organized 
and  optimistic  ranks. 

Notwithstanding  these  pessimists,  this 
last  year  in  many  respects  has  been  a 
banner  dairy  year.  Beginning  with  a 
general  scarcity  of  feed  and  high  feed 
prices  generally  prevailing,  this  last  year 
has  brought  a  very  significant  improve- 
ment in  the  feed  supply  throughout  the 
country  with  somewhat  lower  prices. 
This  change  has  come  about  without 
any  general  change  in  price  levels  for 
dairy  products,  or  any  noticeable  ten- 
dency toward  increased  production.  But- 
ter, which  is  often  used  as  a  reliable 
index,  has  continued  to  hold  its  place 
with  last  year's  prices.  A  smaller  cold 
storage  supply  than  is  usual  at  this  time 
of  year  indicates  steady,  if  not  iiicreasmg, 
price  levels  for  this  commodity  for  several 
months  at  least  of  the  new  year. 

Market  milk,  while  somewhat  more 
steady  than  usual  in  its  production  and 
supply,  held  a  slightly  increased  price 
for  this  last  year  over  the  previous  one, 
and  shows  no  immediate  indication  of 
violent  change  in  supply  or  price.  The 
same  conclusions  could  be  drawn  for  most 
of  the  other  major  dairy  products.  This, 
then,  seems  to  indicate  another  generally 
prosperous  year  for  the  milk  producer. 

While  the  great  amount  of  our  dairy 
production  in  the  United  States  naturally 
comes  from  grade  cows,  yet  the  future  of 
dairy  cattle  production  and  improvement 
must  come  from  the  breeder  of  purebred 
dairy  cattle,  and  we  are  for  this  reason 
interested  in  viewing  the  outlook  which 
is  ahead  of  the  purebred  dairy  cattle 
industry  for  the  coming  year. 

The  show  ring  is  always  a  pretty 
reliable  barometer  as  to  the  condition  of 
the  purebred  livestock  business.  The 
season  just  closed  has  been  a  most  in- 
teresting one.  Weather  conditions  for 
many  state  and  intersectional  shows  this 
past  fall  were  not  the  best.  More  state 


fairs  and  shows  had  a  day  or  so  of  rainy 
weather  with  a  resultant  reduction  in 
crowds  than  has  been  common  for  several 
years.  Notwithstanding  this  condition, 
attendance  at  most  shows  was  very  satis- 
factory. The  point  of  most  significance 
has  been  the  fact  that  a  larger  part  of  the 
attendance  was  interested  in  the  judging 
than  has  been  usual  in  the  past.  The  ring- 
side at  such  shows  as  the  Ohio  State  Fair, 
Eastern  States  Exposition,  Waterloo 
Dairy  Congress,  and  the  National  Dairy 
Show  were  packed  much  of  the  time. 

This  past  year  was  a  banner  Jersey 
and  Holstein  show  year.  There  has  prob- 
ably been  no  year  in  recent  times  when 
so  many  Jerseys  and  Holsteins  have  been 
shown  as  this  past  year.  Not  only  was  this 
condition  true  of  the  larger  shows,  but  it 
was  particularly  significant  with  the 
smaller  shows  like  the  county  and  district 
fairs.  Entries  for  these  two  breeds  are  no 
longer  dominated  by  a  few  large  breeders 
or  professional  herds  as  has  been  the 
condition  in  the  past.  This  last  year  an 
unusually  large  number  of  small  herds 
and  farm  herds  were  exhibited  at  most  of 
the  fairs.  This  is  one  of  the  most  optimis- 
tic indices  for  these  two  breeds  for  the 
near  future.  When  breed  consciousness 
and  breed  enthusiasm  begin  to  get  hold 
of  the  small  breeder  and  purebred  dairy 
cattle  farmer,  things  are  pretty  well  set 
for  the  future. 

Guernsey  and  Ayrshire  showing  at 
many  of  the  fairs  were  not  quite  up  to 
the  high  standards  usually  set  by  these 
breeds.  Entries  were  also  too  largely 
domuiated  by  large  breeders  and  show 
herds.  1  he  breed  associations  would  do 
well  to  encourage  and  stimulate  interest 
in  the  small  breeder  and  dairyman  in 
pitting  their  herds  against  others  at  the 
shows.  While  it  is  true  that  there  are 
smaller  numbers  of  these  breeds  in  small 
herds,  yet  the  future  of  any  breed  has 
always  been  and  must  always  be  invested 
in  the  mass  of  breeders  rather  than  in  a 
chosen  few.  There  is  a  wonderful  op- 
portunity ahead  in  these  breeds  if  owners 
will  see  that  new  herds,  exhibitors,  and 
animals  are  brought  out  at  the  shows  for 
next  year,  thus  allaying  the  tendency  for 
dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  ringside 
in  seeing  the  same  animals  brought  before 
them  year  after  year  as  representing  the 
breed. 

THE  sales  ring  for  thepast  year  has 
brought  out  no  spectacular  sales  or 
high  prices  in  any  of  the  breeds.  On  the 
other  hand  such  sales  as  have  been  re- 
ported have  shown  generally  satisfactory 
prices  being  paid.  This  is  a  fortunate 
condition  and  a  healthy  condition  for 
our  purebred  dairy  industry.  It  is  the 


surest  indication  that  the  sales  ring  is 
coming  back  to  its  proper  function  of 
selling  reliable  animals  worth  the  dollar, 
and  that  purchasers  are  again  demanding 
proper  quality,  breeding,  and  type  in  the 
animals  on  which  they  place  their  bids. 
Many  dairy  cattle  moved  through  the 
sales  ring  this  past  year.  More  will  move 
this  coming  year,  and  if  the  right  sort  of 
cattle  are  selected,  properly  conditioned, 
and  reliably  sold,  the  prices  received  by 
the  breeder  will  likely  be  satisfactory  to 
him. 

The  greatest  future  need  of  our  purebred 
dairy  industry  is  the  securing  of  greater 
recognition  through  testing  for  produc- 
tion. It  is  through  the  purebred  herds  that 
the  inheritance  for  better  quality,  type, 
and  production  must  come.  Through  the 
wider  adoption  of  the  cow  testing  as- 
sociation, and  similar  types  of  testing  by 
the  average  dairyman,  more  and  more 
appreciation  is  being  manifested  by  him 
in  proper  selection  as  to  foundation 
cattle,  and  especially  bulls,  in  his  herd. 
This  is  strikingly  shown  by  figures  re- 
cently compiled  in  Michigan  showing  that 
92  per  cent  of  the  bulls  used  by  dairymen 
in  cow  testing  associations  were  pure- 
bred, while  less  than  30  per  cent  of  the 
dairy  bulls  are  purebred  in  the  state  at 
large. 

The  adoption  of  the  herd  test  idea  by 
the  Ayrshire  Breed  Association  a  few 
years  ago  has  brought  about  stimulation 
in  testing  to  such  a  degree  that  more 
cows  have  been  tested  by  the  herd  test 
since  its  adoption  than  were  ever  tested 
in  this  breed  by  other  systems  before. 
The  adoption  of  the  herd  test  by  the 
Holstein  Association  a  little  more  than  a 
year  ago  is  showing  the  same  results.  Its 
recent  adoption  by  the  Jersey  breeders 
and  the  agitation  for  its  adoption  by  the 
many  Guernsey  breeders  indicate  that 
it  is  the  future  test  for  mass  testing,  and 
that  through  its  use  greater  recognition 
and  appreciation  of  the  value  of  purebred 
cattle  will  be  brought  about. 

When  we  take  into  account  that  the 
dairy  cattle  population  of  the  United 
States  is  now  around  twenty-six  million 
and  that  less  than  one  million  head  of  this 
number  are  purebreds,  and  that  the  in- 
heritance for  better  type  and  production 
is  invested  in  this  small  percentage  of 
the  total,  it  would  be  a  pessimist,  in- 
deed, who  could  see  anything  but  an 
optimistic  future  for  the  breeders  of  our 
purebred  herds,  provided  they  recognize 
their  opportunities  and  obligations  to 
produce  carefully  selected  cattle,  clean 
in  health,  tested  for  production  and  in- 
heritance, and  placed  before  the  dairy 
farmer  in  such  a  way  that  their  value 
cannot  be  ignored. 
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The  port  of  Cagliari  as  seen  with  the  artist's  eye  early  of  a 
March  moryiing.  Cagliari  is  the  capital  of  Sardinia  and  the 
main  port  of  the  island 


The  Little  Known  Island  of  Sardinia 
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Illustrations  b\  Edmond  L.  Wcrre 
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y  W  "^HE  island  of  Sardinia  has  this 
great  interest,  that  it  is  by  far  the 
least  known,  the  least  generally 
visited,  the  least  described  and  written 
about,  of  all  the  Mediterranean  lands. 
And  attached  to  this  is  a  curious  point, 
very  well  worth  noting,  which  is,  that 
Sardinia,  almost  alone  of  Mediterranean 
lands,  has  kept  out  of  history.  It  has  not 
produced  one  outstanding  name,  it  has 
not  been  the  theatre  of  one  campaign  of 
first-class  importance,  it  has  hardly  been 
struggled  for  even  between  the  rising 
and  falling  masters  of  the  Italian  seas — 
Greek,  Roman,  Carthaginian,  Moham- 
medan, Spanish.  Its  harbors  have  formed 
no  bases  for  great  naval  efforts;  no 
great  work  in  verse  or  prose  is  connected 
with  it;  nor  even  any  acute  political 
problem  of  the  present  or  the  past. 

Why  this  should  be  so  it  is  puzzling  to 
guess.  Most  people  would  answer,  "mal- 
aria"; but  there  was  no  malaria  there  in 
antiquity,  that  we  know  of,  and  the 
amount  of  it  in  modern  times,  so  tar  as 
Sardinia  is  concerned,  has  never  been 
such  as  to  paralyze  the  island.  It  affects 
only  certain  areas,  and  it  is  declining. 
Further,  districts  heavily  affected  by 
malaria  have  played  among  the  greatest 
parts  in  history,  and  are  the  subject  of 
perpetual  travel,  of  historical  interest, 
and  visitation. 

The  whole  life  of  Frederick  II,  the 
whole  story  of  the  Norman  kingdoms  in 
the  two  Sicilies,  the  late  history  of  the 
Greek  colonies  in  south  Italy,  the  struggle 
there  against  the  Mohammedan,  and  a 
mass  of  other  districts  in  the  Balkan 
peninsula  and  Greece,  would  be  covered 
by  the  same  formula,  if  malaria  accounted 
for  the  isolation  of  Sardinia,  and  there 
would  have  been  no  history  of  Apulia. 
Sardinia,   moreover,   is   rich.    It  has 


great  stretches  of  fertile  land,  and  from 
the  earliest  times  it  has  been  famous  for 
its  masses  of  minerals.  They  are  still  ex- 
ploited upon  a  large  scale.  Yet  Sardinia 
stands  thus  isolated  to-day,  as  it  has  been 
in  the  past.  That  is  its  charm  and  its  de- 
light. 

It  is  a  very  beautiful  country,  and 
the  simplicity  and  happiness  of  its  in- 
habitants are  married  to  that  beauty. 
Great  mountains  guard  it  on  either  side 
of  the  central  plain  against  the  sea;  it 
is  fairly  well  wooded,  far  greener  and 
more  welcoming  that  the  French  or  Span- 
ish coasts,  or  the  Balearics,  or  the  burnt 
hills  of  Africa. 

Though  history  has  dealt  with  it  so 
strangely,  Sardinia  has  not  been  neg- 
lected. It  has  never  been  allowed  to  fall 
into  barbarism.  The  devastating  effects 
of  the  Mohammedan  conquest  worked 
here  no  such  havoc  as  it  did  elsewhere, 
for  they  were  local  and  passing.  The 
Mohammedans,  like  other  masters  of  the 
Mediterranean  in  history,  seemed  to  think 
it  not  worth  their  while  to  delay  upon 
Sardinia;  and  this  contempt  of  theirs 
has  been  wholly  for  the  island's  good. 

Such  Christian  governments  as  have 
successively  claimed  authority  over  it 
have  acted  well — notably  those  of  the 
last  150  years,  and  particularly  Charles 
Albert  of  Savoy  at  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Though  its  country 
towns  are  few  and  small,  they  are  solid 
and  interesting,  each  with  considerable 
monuments  and  rivaling  in  their  simple 
way  the  sister  cities  of  the  Italian  main- 
land. 

As  for  Cagliari,  the  capital  and  the 
main  port,  it  is  one  of  the  most  delightful 
cities  I  have  ever  come  across,  both  from 
the  nature  of  its  inhabitants  and  from 
their  traditions,  as  well  as  from  the  very 


noble  buildings  which  give  it  such  dignity. 
Above  the  lower  town  'round  the  port 
there  hangs  on  a  high  rock  the  Citadel 
with  its  two  huge  Genoese  towers,  the 
Tower  of  the  Elephant  and  the  Twin 
Tower  of  St.  Pancras.  There  also  is  the 
Cathedral,  with  its  superb  marble  lions, 
and,  acting  as  a  portal  to  the  steep  and 
conspicuous  hill,  a  great  monumental 
arch  and  wide  stone  stairways  leading  up 
to  a  platform,  whence  one  overlooks  the 
whole  bay  and  the  surrounding  mount- 
ains— a  magnificent  sight. 

Unfortunately  very  few  people  come 
in  by  Cagliari.  Other  than  officials  and 
soldiers,  only  rare  natives  returning,  and 
(more  rarely  still)  passengers  of  the 
foreign  sort,  make  this  fine  hill-harbor 
dominating  the  southern  sea.  The  boat 
for  Cagliari  starts  from  Tunis;  it  is  an 
easy  passage,  fairly  rapid  and  very  com- 
fortable, but  though  it  runs  only  once  a 
week,  there  is  no  risk  of  crowding.  When  I 
last  crossed  there  were  perhaps  not  a 
dozen  people  on  board.  The  regular  con- 
nection with  the  Italian  mainland  and 
civilization  in  general  is  by  the  Bay  of 
Terra  Nova  in  the  north,  opposite  Civita 
Vecchia,  to  which  there  is  a  good  service 
of  a  few  hours  every  night,  getting  one  to 
Rome   by  the  morning. 

But  that  is  not  the  right  way  to  get 
into  Sardinia,  for  you  land  in  an  ill- 
populated  and  barren  port.  The  real  life 
t)f  the  island  lies  to  the  south,  or  else  to 
the  north  and  east  of  Terra  Nova. 

Fhe  roads  are  rare,  but  reasonably 
good;  there  is  one  main  railway  (with  one 
branch  to  it)  from  north  to  south;  and  — 
what  I  would  particularly  recommend  to 
anyone  who  delights  in  the  forgotten 
places  of  the  earth,  though  I  myself 
have  missed  it — many  miles  of  light  rail- 
way, narrow  gauge,  threading  in  and  out 
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these  vary  from  district  to  district.  I 
came  upon  one  place  there  where  the 
women  wore  Httle  bells  upon  their 
sleeves,  and  everywhere  one  saw  the 
curious  Phrygian  cap  upon  the  heads 
of  the  men,  with  its  long  dependent 
"stocking,"  much  as  you  may  see  it  in 
the  pictures  of  the  Italian  fourteenth 
century. 

Another  feature  of  Sardinia,  which  it 
has  in  common  with  all  Italian  provinces, 
but  which  is  specially  marked  here  be- 
cause the  island  is  one  united  place  apart, 
is  the  local  patriotism.  The  Sards  are 
intensely  proud  of  their  land,  and  they 
have  expressed  that  pride  nobly  enough 
throughout  the  centuries,  in  monument 
and  inscription.  I  have  rarely  been  more 
moved  in  my  post-war  visitations  of 
Europe  than  I  was  by  the  memorial  for 
the  young  men  killed  between  19 15  and 
the  Armistice.  It  stands  in  Orestano,  of 
an  admirable  simplicity,  a  model  of  what 
war  memorials  should  be  in  this  Europe 
of  ours,  where  most  of  them  are  so  un- 
worthy; and  on  it  has  been  graven  in 
Latin,  in  memory  of  how  well  the  islanders 
fought,  three  words,  of  which  the  English 
is:  "It  was  the  Sards  who  saved  the 
countrv." 
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High  above  the  lower  town  of  Cagliari 
stands  the  Citadel,  with  its  two  huge 
Genoese  towers,  built  to  last  for  all  time 


A  street  in  Macomer  straight  from  the 
Middle   Ages.    Though    the  country 
towns  in  Sardinia  are  few  and  small, 
they  are  all  interesting 


of  the  hills,  amidst  scenery  as  fine  as  that 
of  the  Appenines  lying  behind  Naples — 
which  is  saying  a  great  deal. 

The  people  are  of  a  kind  with  regard  to 
whom  one  does  not  feel  that  they  are 
"preserved"  or  "still  simple" — a  kind 
that  is  rather  permanent.  What  one  feels 
about  them  is  that  they  never  will  change; 
that  they  will  permanently  resist  the  de- 
gradation of  modern  things  and  will 
permanently  maintain  their  sense  of 
grace  and  beauty.  Thus  their  costumes, 
the  special  head-dress  of  the  men  and  the 
women,  and  the  ornaments  of  the  cloth- 
ing, are  what  they  have  been  for  genera- 
tions; and,  even  in  so  small  an  area, 
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The  Cardinal  Principles  in  Decoration 

As  practised  by  Elsie  Cobb  Wilson 
by  BETTY  THORN  LEY 


'^HE  first  time  we  planned  to  see 
Elsie   Cobb  Wilson   she   had  to 
New  York  to  decorate  an 


1 

-ii.  leave 

embassy.  The  second  time  she  had  to  go 
down  to  Washington  where  she  has  a 
branch  of  her  New  York  shop.  The  third 
tune  she  was  called  to  Englewood  by  still 
another  client.  And  the  fourth  time  .  .  . 

"Mrs.  Wilson,"  we  said  firmly.  "Four 
is  our  lucky  number.  Every  fortune  teller 
we  ever  saw  has  told  us  so.  Besides,  the 
Editor  is  terribly  patient,  but  he  just  won't 
wait  forever.  Do  you  want  to  have  us 
fired.?" 

Probably  that  was  what  did  it.  We  were 
invited  to  lunch  the  next  day.  After  which 
we  were  taken  to  see  the  apartment  she 
did  for  Cornelius  Bliss,  Esq.,  not  because 
it  was  new,  but  just  because  it  wasn't — 
yet  it  proved  so  beautifully  what  Mrs. 
Wilson  has  always  liked  to  do  about  back- 
grounds. 

Later  on  we  poked  around  among 
the  Lexington  Avenue  antique  shops, 
looking  for  a  Colonial  lantern  for  one 
of  Mrs.  Wilson's  Washington  clients. 
And  all  the  conversation  herein  set 
down  took  place  when  and  wherever 
it  had  the  chance.  We  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  we  w^re  very  lucky 
at  that,  being  much  less  interrupted 
in  the  course  of  our  peripatetic  in- 
terview than  if  we'd  happened  to  be 
trying  to  conduct  it  at  Mrs.  Wilson's 
New'  York  shop,  w^here  she  has 
twenty-two  assistants,  or  even  at 
her  Washington  place  where  she  has 
nine. 


P.' 


ERHAPS  the  first  and  most 
mportant   statement   in  Mrs. 


Wilson's  decorating  creed  is  that 
backgrounds  are  important — over- 
whelmingly so.  One  of  her  friends  is 
authority  for  the  remark  that  if  she 
were  dead  and  her  coffin  were  being 
carried  solemnly  through  a  room 
with  a  bad  mantel,  she'd  rise  up  and 
say  so.  Moreover,  in  a  few  succinct 
words,  she  w^ould  outline  what  sort 
of  mantel  should  take  its  place. 

The  queerest  part  of  it  would  be 
that  the  people  owning  the  offend- 
ing mantel  would  undoubtedly  do  as 
they  were  told,  not  because  they'd 
seen  a  ghost,  but  because  the\'d 
recognized  the  truth  of  her  asser- 
tions. Convictions  may  be  impor- 
tant, but  personality  is  nine  tenths 
of  the  battle  in  decorating,  and,  dead  or 
alive,  Mrs.  Wilson  would  have  that. 

Sixteen  years  ago,  when  the  profession 
was  in  its  infancy,  Mrs.  Wilson  was  the 
first  to  insist  on  the  primary  importance 
of  getting  the  architectural  features  of  a 
room  right  before  planning  the  rest  of  it. 


Architects  were  so  glad  to  see  anyone  real- 
izing this  that  they  collaborated  freely, 
making  no  objections  even  when  she  got 
into  her  own  office  people  who  could  do 
backgrounds.  To-daj'  she  is  perfectly 
willing  to  work  either  way — letting  the 
architect  attend  to  that  part  of  it  or 
taking  it  over  herself.  Architect  and 
decorator  should  work  together,  says 
Mrs.  Wilson,  and  to-day  the  cleverest 
members  of  both  professions  fully  agree 
with  her. 

UT  sixteen  years  ago  the  idea  was 
new.  And  when  Mrs.  Wilson  wanted 
to  give  the  Cornelius  Bliss  apartment  the 
air  of  a  house  where  one  lived  graciously, 
rather  than  that  of  a  mere  section  of  a 
big  building  in  which  one  existed,  she 
found  the  windows  of  the  living  room 
much  too  wide  and  too  short  to  go  with 
the  eighteenth  century  pine  paneling  she 
had  selected.  She  made  them  narrower  by 
carrying  the  paneling  over  the  edge  of 
the  window  and  higher  by  hanging  the 
red  damask  curtains  a  foot  above  the 
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windowhead.  Against  this  lovely  yet  digni- 
fied background,  the  gorgeous  old  Italian 
nun's  refectory  table,  the  Chippendale 
sola,  the  high  Chinese  screen,  the  French 
chairs,  the  grand  piano  complete  a  room  so 
spacious,  so  restful  that  many  people 
who  know  it  only  from  photographs  have 


always  thought  that  it  was  part  of  a 
house  built  long  before  the  age  of  rapid 
transit. 

The  stamp  of  the  "apartment"  is 
nowhere  to  be  seen.  Indeed,  looking  at 
the  room,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  believe 
that  it  was  done  fifteen  years  ago.  It 
might  easily  have  been  finished  for  a 
hundred,  considering  its  beauty —  or  this 
very  year,  when  one  thinks  of  the  way  in 
which  it  so  absolutely  expresses  the  best 
decorating  principles  of  1929. 

The  hall,  like  those  in  most  apartment 
houses,  had  a  hardwood  floor.  This  was 
taken  out  and  one  of  black  and  white 
marble  substituted  for  it.  In  the  three  big 
windows  bird  cages  hang,  and  whether  the 
occupant  of  one  of  them  suggested  by  his 
plumage  the  deep  purple  curtains  with 
their  yellow  linings,  or  whether  they  came 
first  and  he  was  bought  to  go  with  them, 
we  didn't  ask.  The  effect  is  so  gay,  so 
arresting  that  nobody  coming  in  can  fail  to 
feel  his  spirits  soar  sunward  the  instant  he 
sees  It. 

Going  back  to  the  living  room,  on 
through  the  dining  room,  the  library, 
one  sees  not  only  the  first  but  the 
second  tenet  of  Mrs.  Wilson's  deco- 
rating creed  affirmed  over  and  over 
again.  For  this  second  tenet  is  that 
almost  anything  in  the  w'ay  of 
eighteenth  centurjf  furniture  can 
be  combined  with  almost  anything 
else,  if  each  is  good  enough  in  itself. 
One  can't  take  an  extremely  civilized 
thing  and  expect  it  to  live  happily 
with  a  bit  of  peasant  craftsmanship, 
amusing  as  the  latter  may  be.  The 
second  was  produced  by  a  mind 
differing  fundamentally  rather  than 
merely  racially  from  the  mind  that 
made  the  first.  But,  to  mix  eigh- 
teenth century  French,  Italian,  and 
English  is  one  of  Mrs.  Wilson's 
favorite  recipes,  all  the  more  lov- 
ingly put  together  in  the  Bliss 
apartment  because  she  had  picked 
up  these  things  herself — and  here 
came  a  story  about  the  dining 
table  .  .  .  and  another  about  the 
secretary  .  .  .  and  the  chairs  were 
found  at  such  a  quaint  little  village 
where  she  landed  all  alone  in  the 
rain. 

UT  France,  Italy,  and  Eng- 
land don't  exhaust  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  Not  for  Mrs.  Wilson, 
at  least.  For  she  frequently  adds  a 
dash  of  piquancy  to  a  room  by  bring- 
ing in  a  note  sounded  in  the  same  century 
but  not  in  Europe.  ...  In  China! 

"China!"  said  the  reporter,  rising  to 
that  lure  as  she  rises  to  no  other  in  the 
world,  "so  you've  been  there,  too.?" 
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Whereupon  the  talk  leaped  over  to 
Peking  where,  it  appeared,  Mrs.  Wilson 
had  lived  for  four  wonderful  and  ex- 
citing years.  Indeed  she  had  done  the 
American  Embassy  there,  just  to  keep  her 
hand  in — a  gray  wall  in  one  room,  with 
tea-colored  curtains,  aubergine  on  the  fur- 
niture, a  few  old  Chinese  rugs — a  dining 
room  in  green  with  old  yellow  damask. 
...  She  had  done  Madame  Wellington 
Koo's  house  too. 

"And  that  would  take  some  doing," 
murmured  the  reporter,  mindful  of  the 
homes  of  charming  and  cultured  Chinese 
she  had  seen  in  Shanghai.  For  as  New 
Yorkers  might  put  in  a  single  room  in  the 
modernistic  manner,  so  Li  tai-tai  or 
Wang  tai-tai,  on  the  qui  vive  for  novelty, 
often  had  one  done  in  what  some  local 
authority  conceived  to  be  the  French  or 
the  American  manner.  And  oh  how  they 
cursed  at  the  rest  of  a  perfectly  beautiful 
house ! 

"Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Wilson  smiling,  "it 
wasn't  right  as  it  stood,  and  Madame  Koo 
knew  it  as  well  as  I  did,  but  she  didn't 
know  how  to  fix  it.  I  began — of  course! — 
bv  changing  the  mantels  everywhere. All 
their  marble  is  too  white,  so  I  had  it 
rubbed  down  with  wax  into  which  I  told 
them  to  put  a  mixture  of  Vandyke  brown 
and  burnt  sienna.  Then  I  took  their  own 
gold  tea  paper  and  put  it  on  the  walls  in 
squares.  Red  lacquer  for  doors  and  trim 
— jade  green  taffeta  for  curtains — copies 
of  our  furniture,  things  like  the  Lawson 
sofa,  upholstered  in  Chinese  fabrics, 
particularly  that  wonderful  aubergine  I 
told  you  about.  .  .  .  Oh  it  was  a  lot  of 
fun!  And  once  again  it  proved  my  belief 
that  you  can  mix  almost  anything  with 
almost  anything  else  if  they're  all  good 
enough." 

I CAN  see  that  you  taught  the  Chinese  a 
lot,"  I  said,  after  a  long  detour  wherein 
Mrs.  Wilson  promised  to  show  her  Chinese 
movies  to  someone  who  would  really 
appreciate  them;  "did  they  teach  you 
anything.?" 

"Yes,  they  did.  They  taught  me  the 
wisdom  of  not  thinking  you  ought  to  have 
all  your  treasures  on  display  at  once, 
any  more  than  you'd  try  to  wear  all  your 
clothes  at  the  same  time.  The  Chinese 
bring  their  best  things  out  in  relays  to 
refresh  the  eye.  When  the  eye  begins  to 
take  the  first  set  for  granted — which 
means  losing  the  acute  pleasure  they  give 
— away  they  go  into  hiding,  and  other 
things  take  their  place.  When  they  come 
back  again,  one  can  appreciate  them  twice 
as  much. 

"I  believe,  too,  that  China  taught  me 
to  understand  modernism,  in  so  far  as 
it  stands  for  simplification — the  elimina- 
tion of  so  many  small  things,  the  taking 
away  of  meaningless  details  from  big 
things. 

"I  think  modernism  as  we  understand 
it  here  at  the  moment — French  modernism 
— is  bound  to  be  transitory,  just  a  fad.  But 
if  I  were  doing  a  house  for  myself,  I'd 
have  one  modern  room  just  for  fun. 


"I  don't  believe  very  much  in  sun 
rooms,  but  I  recently  advised  a  friend 
who  had  one  to  have  it  done  mod- 
ernist. 

"I  can  see  great  possibilities  for  modern- 
ism in  clubs,  shops,  offices,  and  so  on— 
places  where  people  don't  live.  But  I  thmk 
if  it  is  to  be  permanent  and  as  important 
as  some  of  its  backers  seem  to  beheve, 
it  will  have  to  become  a  bit  more  civilized 
— less  lumpy — more  like  the  best  of 
Oriental  things. 

FOR  if  my  first  cardinal  theory  is  about 
the  importance  of  backgrounds  and 
my  second  that  you  can  mix  good  things 
with  each  other  no  matter  where  they 
came  from — why,  my  third  theory  is  the 
reason  for  the  other  two.  You  see,  the 
only  people  whose  houses  I  really  care  to 
do  are  those  who  hold  it  too,  those  who 
want  them  to  have  the  look  of  a  home 
that  has  grown  slowly — one  where  the 
frame  is  never  so  aggressive  that  it  makes 
you  forget  the  picture  of  the  life  they 
mean  to  live  there — one  that  shows 
the  love  of  beauty  not  as  a  mushroom 
shooting  up  overnight,  but  as  something 
that  has  always  been  part  of  the  family 
character. 

"To  me,  anything  that  looks  like  an 
effort  isn't  beautiful.  Surroundings  should 
never  dominate.  A  house  should  never 
look  'decorated.'  And  curiously  enough, 
people  who  want  the  'decorated'  sort 
of  thing  don't,  in  the  main,  come  to  us 
to  get  it. 

"Of  course,  we  can  produce  the  chic  and 
the  spectacular.  We  did  the  Beaux  Arts 
Ball  in  Washington  for  three  years.  Wc 
did  a  couple  of  stage  settmgs,  too,  some 
clubs,  hotels,  dancing  places,  and  ever  so 
many  of  tho.se  formal  apartment  house 
halls. 

"We've  even  done  the  strictly  his- 
toric— in  the  governor's  mansion  in 
Richmond,  the  D.  A.  R.  Building,  and 
the  Mayflower  in  Washington.  But  our 
specialty  has  always  been  the  more  per- 
sonal sort  of  thing,  interpreting  the  family 
who  are  to  live  in  the  house,  their  needs, 
their  lives,  their  tastes. 

"Of  course,  we  like  to  find  beautiful 
things  already  owned,  but  if  this  isn't 
the  case,  I  do  think  we  can  assemble 
them  and  make  them  look  as  though 
they  really  belonged — as  though  they'd 
always  been  there. 

YOU  can  see  why  we  have  to  have  so 
many  different  types  of  people  in  our 
firm.  Here's  one  client  who  has  priceless 
things  already,  and  our  problem  is  merely 
the  making  of  a  lovely  setting  for  them. 
Here's  another  who  has  nothing,  but 
plenty  of  money  and  no  inherited  pre- 
judices that  stand  in  the  way  of  our  carry- 
ing out  what  we  think  right  for  the  archi- 
tecture and  the  client.  Here's  a  third  who 
also  begins  with  nothing,  hut  though  she 
is  feeling  after  beauty  she  doesn't  quite 
understand  what  it  is.  And  here's  a  fourth 
who  has  just  the  right  viewpoint,  but 
she's  handicapped  by  a  budget  that  at 
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first  seems  altogether  too  small.  Accormg 
to  the  problem,  I  select  whichever  )ne 
of  my  assistants  is  best  suited  to  elp 
me  solve  it — this  one  for  the  breadt  of 
her  knowledge — that  one  for  the  ict 
that  her  taste  is  never  better  than  ler 
diplomacy — this  other  because  she  knws 
how  to  bring  beauty  out  of  mat(ial 
that  looks  hopeless  at  first. 

"Then,  too,  I  have  to  have  some  a:is- 
tants  who  love  to  travel.  I  did  a  hou^  in 
Porto  Rico  not  long  ago — one  in  Rio — ine 
in  Mexico — and  of  course  I'm  doing  tbm 
in  various  parts  of  America  all  the  tne. 
Just  now  I've  got  one  that  none  of  us  as 
ever  seen,  and  I'm  afraid  we  never  vll, 
because  it's  in  British  East  Africa,  ^ou 
see,  I  met  the  man  who  owns  it  whe  1 
was  in  England.  It  didn't  exist  then,  ut 
he  showed  me  a  number  of  photograhs 
of  the  site. 

"They  reminded  me  of  the  setting.  )f 
some  of  those  delightful  hill  towns  ii 
Italy,  so  that  was  the  kind  of  hose 
I  advised  him  to  build.  Last  year  vc 
met  again  in  London  and  picked  ut 
most  of  the  furniture.  Now  we're  sed- 
ing  him  the  rest  of  the  things  fmi 
New  York." 

AS  I  HE  reporter  was  rattling  hoie 
^  down  one  bleak  stone  trench  ater 
another  in  a  black  and  yellow  cab,  le 
had  a  sort  of  vision  of  all  those  hou^s, 
created  over  sixteen  active  years,  dot^d 
around  the  world,  each  one  different  Lit 
all  with  the  same  friendliness  and  beaty 
about  them.  She  seemed  to  see  the  Poto 
Rico  house,  lit  against  the  velvet  troic 
night.  I  he  house  in  Rio,  holding  its  on 
in  that  exotic  setting  of  pink  roofs  ad 
towering  mountains.  So  many  hoies 
in  New  York,  each  working  silently  o 
straighten  out  tangled  nerves.  So  may 
all  throughout  America,  helping  to  m;;e 
life  saner  for  their  fortunate  occupars, 
and  even  for  those  who  entered  them  is 
casual  visitors. 

The  house  in  Peking,  too,  with  thee 
flowerlike  Chinese  women  in  their  gy 
silks  sitting  very  straight  on  the  L.v- 
son  sofas  as  etiquette  demanded,  thir 
lovely  little  heads  silhouetted  grav<y 
against  the  squared  gold  paper.  The  hone 
in  Africa,  clinging  bravely  to  its  aim 
hilltop,  a  reassuring  outpost  of  civilii- 
tion  imder  those  tremendous  skies,  son-- 
thing  to  hold  to  when  the  tides  if 
homesickness  rose  almost  too  high  to  e 
borne.  .  .  . 

PERHAPS  Mrs.  Wilson  has  ne^r 
thought  of  herself  as  solving  probleis 
other  than  those  of  color  and  line.  Bt 
who  can  say  how  many  others  she  mv 
very  likely  have  solved  at  second  had 
by  giving  people  peace  in  which  to  sole 
them } 

But  has  she  peace  herself.?  In  Washin- 
ton — a  little.  In  New  York — none.  To 
many  people  keep  on  wanting  hous"!. 
Or  interviews.  .  .  .  The  reporter  ought  3 
have  felt  guilty  in  her  black  and  yelhv 
cab.  But  she'd  had  too  good  a  time. 
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Flower  and  Vegetable  Seed  Novelties 

Newcomers  to  be  considered  in  planning  this  year's  garden 
by  ADOLPH  KRUHM 


Yi  J  fellows  make  me  smile.  There 
sn't  been  a  novelty  introduced 
ring  the  last  twenty  years  which 
was  nc  rem  three  to  five  years  old  before 
it  was  ered  as  a  'brand  new'  novelty  to 
the  pu  c."  Thus  one  of  the  best  informed 
men  ii  he  seed  trade  when  1  approached 
him  01  lis  subject.  This  remark  encour- 
aged r  ler  than  discouraged  me,  for  here 
was  p  f  that  the  retail  trade  has  grown 
more  nservative  in  its  eternal  chase 
after  velties.  Moreover,  the  grow- 
ers, th  eal  originators  of  novelties, 
are  ta  ig  longer  to  prove  to  their 
own  :  isfaction  that  a  novelty 
will  vive  the  test  of  time 
and   ;  nd  on   its   own  merit. 

Wh  is  a  novelty  anyway,  but 
a  tim  narker  of  progress.''  The 
novel  >  of  to-day  become  the 
stand  Is  of  to-morrow.  Unless 
natur   teps  in  with  a  mutation  or 
a  "s(  r,"  novelties  are  mostly  im- 
prove  nts  in  strains 
of  e:   ing  varieties. 
And  )  iroving  strains 
throu    breeding  and 
select  1  is  unbeliev- 
ably low   from  the 
stanc  )int  of  both  in- 
trodi  r  and  ultimate 
consi  ier,orcustomer. 

Ye  this  same  cus- 
tomf  s  very  deliber- 
ate i  i^iving  recogni- 
tion new  things  by 
mak  ;  change  in  his 
seed  der.  It  took  the 
inge  ty  of  an  Oscar 
of  tl  A  aldorf  to  con- 
vinc  a  conservative 
and  nventional  pub- 
lic the  unique 
qu£  ty  of  Golden 
Ban  in  sweet  corn.  Stringless  Green  Pod 
busl  bean  will  soon  round  out  a  half 
cem  y  of  usefulness.  A  dozen  other 
strii  ess  varieties  have  been  added  since 
tha  ime,  any  one  of  which  would  make 
thir  easier  for  the  housewife.  Yet  in 
nin'  ases  out  of  ten  we  still  eat  string 
bea  ,  and  string  beans  they  are  in 
fac 

\  A  progress  in  already  improved 
vat  ies  is,  of  necessity,  a  slow  process. 
Inf  ing  "new  blood"  into  old  strains 
is  1  ly  to  produce  a  lot  of  complications. 
Th  matter  of  "fixing"  a  new  cross  or 
hy  d  so  that  it  runs  true  to  type  some- 
tin  takes  years  of  intensive  inbreeding 
an  ielection.  And  sometimes,  even  after 
th<  rower  (i.e.,  introducer)  feels  that  the 
ne  type  will  "stay  put,"  it  chooses  to 
ru  m  a  rampage.  Ours  is  a  big  country. 
In  >me  sections  the  soil  may  be  too  rich, 
or  >o  poor;  or  the  climate  may  be  too 


severe  or  too  congenial  for  the  staid  be- 
havior of  the  new  comer.  Therefore,  the 
gardener  must  be  lenient  in  his  judgment 
of  novelties.  But  unless  we  give  them  a 
chance  we  arrest  progress.  Better  by  far  to 
spend  a  few  dollars  each  year  to  find  out 
what  the  other  fellow  has  been  doing 
than  to  do  the  same  as  our  fathers  and 


The  gorgeous  blos- 
soms of  the  dwarf 
Giant  of  Califor- 
nia petunia 


The  lovely  Ambassador 
sweet  pea — a  deep  pink 


The  frilled  Duplex  Spen- 
cer Winnie  Morse,  a  star 
among  creamy  rose-pink 
sweet  peas 


mothers  did,  and  eat  string  beans  fifty 
years  hence. 

Looking  over  the  field  at  this  time, 
however,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
nothing  sensational  looms  in  the  vegetable 
garden.  The  only  systematic  attempt  at 
producing  something  unusual  resulted  in 
a  blend  of  tomato  and  pepper,  both  Solan- 
ums.  This  is  claimed  as  a  hybrid  and  fanci- 
fully called  by  the  originator  "topepo." 
Its  merit,  from  the  standpoint  of  general 
usefulness  and  appeal  has  still  to  be 
proven.  [We  have  grown  this  for  two 
seasons  and  find  that  it  yields  large  sweet 


fruits  of  good  pepper  appearance  and 
quality,  and  that  the  plant  demands  a 
great  deal  of  water.  Ed.] 

On  the  other  hand,  progress  can  be 
reported  in  the  matter  of  improved  strains 
of  established  types,  especially  as  regards 
disease  resistance.  The  wilt  and  leaf- 
spot  diseases  at  one  time  threatened  the 
existence  of  the  tomato  canning  industry 
in  many  sections  of  the  country.  That 
these  enemies  of  the  tomato  have  been 
conquered  is  to  the  credit  of  several 
state  experiment  stations  and  to  the 
private  enterprise  of  far-seeing 
growers.  The  perfection  of  several 
\  wilt-proof  strains  of  standard 
varieties  has  added  more  wealth 
to  the  tomato  growing  sections 
of  this  country  than  any  novelty 
ever  offered.  Marglobe  is  to  Flor- 
ida what  Kanora  is  to  the  West — 
both  have  reestablished  the  confi- 
dence of  the  farmers  of  those  sections. 

Curiously  enough 
sales  of  carrot  seeds 
have  almost  doubled 
within  the  last  de- 
cade. Consequently 
the  introduction  of  a 
new  variety  assumes  a 
new  significance,  and 
Goldinhart.  a  strain  of 
the  old  Chantena}^ 
with  a  deeper  color 
in  the  center  rather 
than  a  yellow  core, 
will  please  a  lot  of 
people. 

A  novelty  which, 
if  we  are  to  believe 
the  introducer,  is 
really  a  beautiful 
"antique,"  several 
hundred  j-ears  old,  is 
Coleus  kale,  which  has  been  grown  in 
an  out-of-the-way  part  of  Germany  for 
generations.  Father  handed  it  on  to  son. 
no  seeds  ever  leaving  that  section  and 
family.  It  is  as  useful  as  any  kale  and  more 
ornamental  than  parsley  as  a  border 
plant  for  the  flower  garden.  The  foliage 
is  curiously  striped  and  mottled  red  and 
white  on  a  green  background.  This  is, 
perhaps,  the  greatest  curiosity  in  useful 
food  plants  to  reach  this  continent  in 
years. 

Wanted:  another  Oscar  to  boost  a 
great  new  sweet  corn.  Golden  Bantam 
will  find  a  great  rival  in  Golden  Sunshine, 
a  selection  which  comes  from  North 
Dakota,  where  short  seasons  tend  to  con- 
dense the  growing  season.  Golden  Sun- 
shine is  a  week  earlier  than  Golden 
Bantam,  an  inch  longer,  and  has  ten 
golden  rows  of  musky  sweetness  instead 
of  eight. 


A  semi-double  cnreop.aj 
that    is    very  decorative 
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Whereupon  the  talk  leaped  over  to 
Peking  where,  it  appeared,  Mrs.  Wilson 
had  lived  for  four  wonderful  and  ex- 
citing years.  Indeed  she  had  done  the 
American  Embassy  there,  just  to  keep  her 
hand  in — a  gray  wall  in  one  room,  with 
tea-colored  curtains,  aubergine  on  the  fur- 
niture, a  few  old  Chinese  rugs — a  dining 
room  in  green  with  old  yellow  damask. 
.  .  .  She  had  done  Madame  Wellington 
Koo's  house  too. 

"And  that  would  take  some  doing," 
murmuretl  the  reporter,  mindful  of  the 
homes  of -charming  and  cultured  Chinese 
she  had  seen  in  Shanghai.  For  as  New 
Yorkers  might  put  in  a  single  room  in  the 
modernistic  manner,  so  Li  tai-tai  or 
Wang  tai-tai,  on  the  qui  vive  for  novelty, 
often  had  one  done  in  what  some  local 
authority  conceived  to  be  the  French  or 
the  American  manner.  And  oh  how  they 
cursed  at  the  rest  of  a  perfectly  beautiful 
house ! 

"Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Wilson  smiling,  "it 
wasn't  right  as  it  stood,  and  Madame  Koo 
knew  it  as  well  as  I  did,  but  she  didn't 
know  how  to  fix  it.  I  began — of  course! — 
by  changing  the  mantels  everywhere. All 
their  marble  is  too  white,  so  I  had  it 
rubbed  down  with  wax  into  which  I  told 
them  to  put  a  mixture  of  Vandyke  brown 
and  burnt  sienna.  Then  I  took  their  own 
gold  tea  paper  and  put  it  on  the  walls  in 
squares.  Red  lacquer  for  doors  and  trim 
— jade  green  taffeta  for  curtams — copies 
of  our  furniture,  things  like  the  Lawson 
sofa,  upholstered  in  Chinese  fabrics, 
particularly  that  wonderful  aubergine  I 
told  you  about.  .  .  .  Oh  it  was  a  lot  of 
fun!  And  once  again  it  proved  my  belief 
that  you  can  mix  almost  anything  with 
almost  anything  else  if  they're  all  good 
enough." 

I CAN  see  that  you  taught  the  Chinese  a 
lot,"  I  said,  after  a  long  detour  wherein 
Mrs.  Wilson  promised  to  show  her  Chinese 
movies  to  someone  who  would  really 
appreciate  them;  "did  they  teach  you 
anything?" 

"Yes,  they  did.  They  taught  me  the 
wisdom  of  not  thinking  you  ought  to  have 
all  your  treasures  on  display  at  once, 
any  more  than  you'd  try  to  wear  all  your 
clothes  at  the  same  time.  The  Chinese 
bring  their  best  things  out  in  relays  to 
refresh  the  eye.  When  the  eye  begins  to 
take  the  first  set  for  granted — which 
means  losing  the  acute  pleasure  they  give 
— away  they  go  into  hiding,  and  other 
things  take  their  place.  When  they  come 
back  again,  one  can  appreciate  them  twice 
as  much. 

"I  believe,  too,  that  China  taught  me 
to  understand  modernism,  in  so  far  as 
it  stands  for  simplification — the  elimina- 
tion of  so  many  small  things,  the  taking 
away  of  meaningless  details  from  big 
things. 

"I  think  modernism  as  we  understand 
it  here  at  the  moment — French  modernism 
— is  bound  to  be  transitory,  just  a  fad.  But 
if  I  were  doing  a  house  for  myself,  I'd 
have  one  modern  room  just  for  fun. 


"I  don't  believe  very  much  in  sun 
rooms,  but  I  recently  advised  a  friend 
who  had  one  to  have  it  done  mod- 
ernist. 

"I  can  see  great  possibilities  for  modern- 
ism in  clubs,  shops,  offices,  and  so  on — 
places  where  people  don't  live.  But  I  think 
if  it  is  to  be  permanent  and  as  important 
as  some  of  its  backers  seem  to  believe, 
it  will  have  to  become  a  bit  more  civilized 
— less  lumpy — more  like  the  best  of 
Oriental  things. 

FOR  if  my  first  cardinal  theory  is  about 
the  importance  of  backgrounds  and 
my  second  that  you  can  mix  good  things 
with  each  other  no  matter  where  they 
came  from — why,  my  third  theory  is  the 
reason  for  the  other  two.  You  see,  the 
only  people  whose  houses  I  really  care  to 
do  are  those  who  hold  it  too,  those  who 
want  them  to  have  the  look  of  a  home 
that  has  grown  slowly — one  where  the 
frame  is  never  so  aggressive  that  it  makes 
you  forget  the  picture  of  the  life  they 
mean  to  live  there — one  that  shows 
the  love  of  beauty  not  as  a  mushroom 
shooting  up  overnight,  but  as  something 
that  has  always  been  part  of  the  family 
character. 

"To  me,  anything  that  looks  like  an 
effort  isn't  beautiful.  Surroundings  should 
never  dominate.  A  house  should  never 
look  'decorated.'  And  curiously  enough, 
peoj)le  who  want  the  'decorated'  sort 
of  thing  don't,  in  the  main,  come  to  us 
to  get  it. 

"Of  course,  we  can  produce  the  chic  and 
the  spectacular.  We  did  the  Beaux  Arts 
Ball  in  Washington  for  three  years.  We 
did  a  couple  of  stage  settings,  too,  some 
clubs,  hotels,  dancing  places,  and  ever  so 
many  of  those  formal  apartment  house 
halls. 

"We've  even  done  the  strictly  his- 
toric— in  the  governor's  mansion  in 
Richmond,  the  D.  A.  R.  Building,  and 
the  Mayflower  in  Washington.  But  our 
specialty  has  always  been  the  more  per- 
sonal sort  of  thing,  interpreting  the  family 
who  are  to  live  in  the  house,  their  needs, 
their  lives,  their  tastes. 

"Of  course,  we  like  to  find  beautiful 
things  already  owned,  but  if  this  isn't 
the  case,  I  do  think  we  can  assemble 
them  and  make  them  look  as  though 
they  really  belonged — as  though  they'd 
always  been  there. 

YOU  can  see  why  we  have  to  have  so 
many  different  types  of  people  in  our 
firm.  Here's  one  client  who  has  priceless 
things  already,  and  our  problem  is  merely 
the  making  of  a  lovely  setting  for  them. 
Here's  another  who  has  nothing,  but 
plenty  of  money  and  no  inherited  pre- 
judices that  stand  in  the  way  of  our  carry- 
ing out  what  we  think  right  for  the  archi- 
tecture and  the  client.  Here's  a  third  who 
also  begins  with  nothing,  but  though  she 
is  feeling  after  beauty  she  doesn't  quite 
understand  what  it  is.  And  here's  a  fourth 
who  has  just  the  right  viewpoint,  but 
she's  handicapped  by  a  budget  that  at 
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first  seems  altogether  too  small.  According 
to  the  problem,  I  select  whichever  one 
of  my  assistants  is  best  suited  to  help 
me  solve  it — this  one  for  the  breadth  of 
her  knowledge — that  one  for  the  fact 
that  her  taste  is  never  better  than  her 
diplomacy — this  other  because  she  knows 
how  to  bring  beauty  out  of  material 
that  looks  hopeless  at  first. 

"Then,  too,  I  have  to  have  some  assis- 
tants who  love  to  travel.  I  did  a  house  in 
Porto  Rico  not  long  ago — one  in  Rio — one 
in  Mexico — and  of  course  I'm  doing  them 
in  various  parts  of  America  all  the  time. 
Just  now  I've  got  one  that  none  of  us  has 
ever  seen,  and  I'm  afraid  we  never  will, 
because  it's  in  British  East  Africa.  You 
see,  I  met  the  man  who  owns  it  when  I 
was  in  England.  It  didn't  exist  then,  but 
he  showed  me  a  number  of  photographs 
of  the  site. 

"They  reminded  me  of  the  settings  of 
some  of  those  delightful  hill  towns  in 
Italy,  so  that  was  the  kind  of  house 
I  advised  him  to  build.  Last  year  we 
met  again  in  London  and  picked  out 
most  of  the  furniture.  Now  we're  send- 
ing him  the  rest  of  the  things  from 
New  York." 

AS  THE  reporter  was  rattling  home 
^  down  one  bleak  stone  trench  after 
another  in  a  black  and  yellow  cab,  she 
had  a  sort  of  vision  of  all  those  houses, 
created  over  sixteen  active  years,  dotted 
around  the  world,  each  one  different  but 
all  with  the  same  friendliness  and  beauty 
about  them.  She  seemed  to  see  the  Porto 
Rico  house,  lit  against  the  velvet  tropic 
night.  The  house  in  Rio,  holding  its  own 
in  that  exotic  setting  of  pink  roofs  and 
towering  mountains.  So  many  houses 
in  New  York,  each  working  silently  to 
straighten  out  tangled  nerves.  So  many 
all  throughout  America,  helping  to  make 
life  saner  for  their  fortunate  occupants, 
and  even  for  those  who  entered  them  as 
casual  visitors. 

The  house  in  Peking,  too,  with  those 
flowerlike  Chinese  women  in  their  gay 
silks  sitting  very  straight  on  the  Law- 
son  sofas  as  etiquette  demanded,  their 
lovely  little  heads  silhouetted  gravely 
against  the  squared  gold  paper.  The  house 
in  Africa,  clinging  bravely  to  its  alien 
hilltop,  a  reassuring  outpost  of  civiliza- 
tion under  those  tremendous  skies,  some- 
thing to  hold  to  when  the  tides  of 
homesickness  rose  almost  too  high  to  be 
borne.  .  .  . 

PERHAPS  Mrs.  Wilson  has  never 
thought  of  herself  as  solving  problems 
other  than  those  of  color  and  line.  But 
who  can  say  how  many  others  she  may 
very  likely  have  solved  at  second  hand 
by  giving  people  peace  in  which  to  solve 
them .'' 

But  has  she  peace  herself.''  In  Washing- 
ton— a  little.  In  New  York — none.  Too 
many  people  keep  on  wanting  houses. 
Or  interviews.  .  .  .  The  reporter  ought  to 
have  felt  guilty  in  her  black  and  yellow 
cab.  But  she'd  had  too  good  a  time. 
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Flower  and  Vegetable  Seed  Novelties 

Newcomers  to  be  considered  in  planning  this  year's  garden 
by  ADOLPH  KRUHM 


YOU  fellows  make  me  smile.  There 
hasn't  been  a  novelty  introchiced 
during  the  last  twenty  years  which 
was  not  from  three  to  five  years  old  before 
it  was  offered  as  a  'brand  new'  novelty  to 
the  public."  Thus  one  of  the  best  informed 
mtii  in  the  seed  trade  when  I  approached 
him  on  this  subject.  This  remark  encour- 
aged rather  than  discouraged  me,  for  here 
was  proof  that  the  retail  trade  has  grown 
more  conservative  in  its  eternal  chase 
after  novelties.  Moreover,  the  grow- 
ers, the  real  originators  ot  novelties, 
are  taking  longer  to  prove  to  then- 
own  satisfaction  that  a  novelty 
will  survive  the  test  of  time 
and   stand  on   its   own  merit. 

What  is  a  novelty  anyway,  but 
a  time-marker  of  progress.^  The 
novelties  of  to-day  become  the 
standards  of  to-morrow.  Unless 
nature  steps  in  with  a  mutation  or 
a  "sport,"  novelties  are  mostly  im- 
provements in  strains 
of  existing  varieties. 
And  improving  strains 
through  breeding  and 
selection  is  unbeliev- 
ably  slow   from  the 
standpoint  of  both  in- 
troducer and  ultimate 
consumer,  or  customer. 

Yet  this  same  cus- 
tomer is  very  deliber- 
ate in  giving  recogni- 
tion to  new  things  by 
making  change  in  his 
seed  order.  It  took  the 
ingenuity  of  an  Oscar 
of  the  Waldorf  to  con- 
vince a  conservative 
and  conventional  pub- 
lic of  the  unique 
quality  of  Golden 
Bantam  sweet  corn.  Stringless  Green  Pod 
bush  bean  will  soon  round  out  a  half 
century  of  usefulness.  A  dozen  other 
stringless  varieties  have  been  added  since 
that  time,  any  one  of  which  would  make 
things  easier  for  the  housewife.  Yet  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  we  still  eat  string 
beans,  and  string  beans  they  are  in 
fact. 

Real  progress  in  already  improved 
varieties  is,  of  necessity,  a  slow  process. 
Infusing  "new  blood"  into  old  strains 
is  likely  to  produce  a  lot  of  complications. 
The  matter  of  "fixing"  a  new  cross  or 
hybrid  so  that  it  runs  true  to  type  some- 
times takes  years  of  intensive  inbreeding 
and  selection.  And  sometimes,  even  after 
the  grower  (i.e.,  introducer)  feels  that  the 
new  type  will  "stay  put,"  it  chooses  to 
run  on  a  rampage.  Ours  is  a  big  country. 
In  some  sections  the  soil  may  be  too  rich, 
or  too  poor;  or  the  climate  may  be  too 


The  lovely  Ambassador 
sweet  pea — a  deep  pink 


severe  or  too  congenial  for  the  staid  be-  fruits  of  good  pepper  appearance  and 
havior  of  the  new  comer.  Therefore,  the  (juality,  and  that  the  plant  demands  a 
gardener  must  be  lenient  in  his  judgment  great  deal  of  water.  Ed.] 
of  novelties.  But  unless  we  give  them  a  On  the  other  hand,  progress  can  be 
chance  we  arrest  progress.  Better  by  far  to  reported  in  the  matter  of  improved  strains 
spend  a  few  dollars  each  year  to  find  out  of  established  types,  especially  as  regards 
what  the  other  fellow  has  been  doing  disease  resistance.  The  wilt  and  leaf- 
than  to  do  the  same  as  our  fathers  and     spot  diseases  at  one  time  threatened  the 

existence  of  the  tomato  canning  industry 
in  many  sections  of  the  country.  That 
these  enemies  of  the  tomato  have  been 
conquered  is  to  the  credit  of  several 
state  experiment  stations  and  to  the 
private  enterprise  of  far-seeing 
growers.  The  perfection  of  several 
wilt-proof  strains  of  standard 
varieties  has  added  more  wealth 
to  the  tomato  growing  sections 
of  this  country  than  any  novelty 
ever  offered.  Marglobe  is  to  Flor- 
ida what  Kanora  is  to  the  West — 
both  have  reestablished  the  confi- 
dence of  the  farmers  of  those  sections. 

Curiously  enough 
sales  of  carrot  seeds 
have  almost  doubled 
within  the  last  de- 
cade. Consequently 
the  introduction  of  a 
new  variety  assumes  a 
new  significance,  and 
Goldinhart,  a  strain  of 
the  old  Chan  ten  ay 
with  a  deeper  color 
in  the  center  rather 
than  a  yellow  core, 
will  please  a  lot  of 
people. 

A    novelty  which, 
if  we  are  to  believe 
the   introducer,  is 
really  a  beautiful 
"antique,"  several 
hundred  years  old,  is 
Coleus  kale,  which  has  been  grown  in 
an  out-of-the-way  part  of  Germany  for 
generations.  Father  handed  it  on  to  son. 
no  seeds  ever  leaving  that  section  and 
family.  It  is  as  useful  as  any  kale  and  more 
ornamental   than    parsley   as   a  border 
plant  for  the  flower  garden.  The  foliage 
is  curiously  striped  and  mottled  red  and 
mothers  did,  and  eat  string  beans  fifty     white  on  a  green  background.  This  is, 
years  hence.  perhaps,  the  greatest  curiosity  in  useful 

Looking  over  the  field  at  this  time,  food  plants  to  reach  this  continent  in 
however,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  years. 

nothing  sensational  looms  in  the  vegetable        Wanted:    another  Oscar   to   boost  a 


The  gorgeous  blos- 
soms of  the  dwarf 
Giant  of  Califor- 
nia petunia 


A  snm-dvuhle  C(ircnpM\ 
that    is    very  decorative 


The  frilled  Duplex  Spen- 
cer Winnie  Morse,  a  star 
among  creamy  rose-pink 
sweet  peas 


garden.  The  only  systematic  attempt  at 
producing  something  unusual  resulted  in 
a  blend  of  tomato  and  pepper,  both  Solan- 
ums.  This  is  claimed  as  a  hybrid  and  fanci- 
fully called  by  the  originator  "topepo." 
Its  merit,  from  the  standpoint  of  general 
usefulness  and  appeal  has  still  to  be 
proven.  [We  have  grown  this  for  two 
seasons  and  find  that  it  yields  large  sweet 


great  new  sweet  corn.  Golden  Bantam 
will  find  a  great  rival  in  Golden  Sunshine, 
a  selection  which  comes  from  North 
Dakota,  where  short  seasons  tend  to  con- 
dense the  growing  season.  Golden  Sun- 
shine is  a  week  earlier  than  Golden 
Bantam,  an  inch  longer,  and  has  ten 
golden  rows  of  musky  sweetness  instead 
of  eight. 
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When  it  comes  to  the  flowers,  the  crop 
of  novelties  is  greater. 

Which  flowers  serve  us  best  in  the  home 
garden?  This  question,  no  two  experts 
will  answer  alike.  If  we  are  to  believe 
a  dahlia  enthusiast,  it  is  the  dahlia. 
Were  we  to  believe  a  Burpee  or  a  Morse, 
sweet  peas  are  the  flow^ers  for  us.  At  any 
rate  we  have  more  sweet  pea  novelties 
wished  on  us  than  any  other  flower. 
Morse,  a  devotee  to  the  sport  of  creating 
new  varieties,  gives  us  Pinkie,  the  largest 
deep  pink,  and  Winnie  Morse,  the  great- 
est semi-double  rose  pink  ever  introduced, 
both  Spencers.  The  first  Spencer  sweet 
pea  will  be  remembered  as  that  marvelous 
mutation  that  was  discovered  simultane- 
ously in  two  distinct  places  and  revolu- 
tionized the  growing  of  sweet  peas. 

Ambassador  is  a  new  summer  flowering 
sweet  pea  of  clear  deep  rose  pink  carrying 
four  large,  artistic  flowers  on  each  of  the 
strong  stems.  Ruffled  Rose  bids  fair  to 
eclipse  in  size  last  year's  sensation. 
Fluffy  Ruffles.  It  is  of  a  warm  rich  shade 
of  rose,  with  a  delightful  salmon  sheen, 
reminding  me  of  Clara  Butt  tulip. 

In  the  matter  of  other  annual  flower 
novelties,  the  crop  is  always  greater  than 
can  be  done  justice  to  in  a  review  of  this 
kind.  Only  such  as  are  of  sufficient  merit 
to  have  retained  a  niche  in  my  mind  are 
here  named.  I  believe  the  prize  of  a  unique 
trio  goes  to  the  candelabra-flowered  lark- 
spur La  France,  the  other  two  being  a 
bright  calliopsis,  and  a  dwarf  strain  of 
Giant  of  California  petunias.  This  lark- 
spur, with  its  freely  branching,  gracefully 
tapering,  salmon  pink  double  flowers,  in 
early  July  in  a  mixed  border,  is  a  subject 
to  inspire  an  artist.  And  that  larkspur 
stays  on  the  job  until  September! 

Calliopsis  tinctoria  splendens  (I  wish 
they  wouldn't  handicap  such  pretty 
flowers  with  such  cumbersome  names)  is 
bound  to  put  the  old  type  out  of  business. 
Its  brdliance  adds  sunshme  even  to  sunny 
gardens  and,  if  cut  as  the  flowers  develop, 
the  blooming  season  will  be  lengthened 
materially. 

The  last  of  the  trio  is  a  dwarf,  compact 
form  of  the  Giant  of  California  petunia. 
Those  who  know  the  type  know  that 

Below.  Kanora, 
one  of  the  new 
disea  se-resistant 
tomatoes;  devel- 
oped in  Kansas 


among  all  flowers,  none  aflFords  more 
gorgeous  color  combinations.  The  dwart 
type  will  bring  this  same  beauty  to  homes 
where  pots  and  window  boxes  still  play  an 
important  part  in  the  summer  decoration. 

Other  annuals  worth  mention  are  lark- 
spur Exquisite  Rose  Pink,  which  is  of  a 
.somewhat  more  pronounced  shade  than 
La  France.  Eschscholtzia  Ramona  I  like 
to  consider  the  forerunner  of  an  entirely 
new  type  of  California  poppy.  Its  flowers 
are  beautifully  frilled  and  waved,  giving 
them  an  almost  semi-double  appearance. 
Ramona  looks  pale  but  glitters  in  its 
coppery  gold  with  attractive  nuances. 

Calendula,  or  pot  marigold,  was  not  so 
long  ago  an  insignificant  annual  flower. 
Campfire  or  Sensation  brings  us  flowers 
as  large  as  a  chrysanthemum,  of  brilliant 
orange  color,  with  a  new  :carlet  luster — 
a  sport  from  old  Orange  King  and  a  truly 
royal  offspring. 

And  then  there  are  new  snapdragons, 
ever  popular  flowers  for  either  garden, 
show,  or  cutting.  Some  superb  new  shades 


The  outer  leaves  of  the  Morse  strain  of 
Wonderful  lettuce  fold  to  keep  the  head 
from  sunburn — an  important  point 


The  new  early  caulijlowcr  Snow 
King  is  a  novelty  of  distinct  merit 
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and  colors  have  been  developed  in  both 
the  half-dwarf  or  bedding  varieties  as 
well  as  in  the  super-giant  sorts.  Spikes  a 
foot  long,  on  stems  three  feet  tall,  stand 
out  as  a  triumph  of  the  seed  grower's  skill. 
Six  distinct  varieties  are  available. 

THE  rockery  enthusiast  in  search  of 
additional  color  will  appreciate  Chei- 
ranthus  linifolius,  or  properly  Erysimum 
linifolium,  a  compact  type  of  wallflower 
with  bright  mauve  flowers.  This  is  in 
reality  no  true  novelty  as  it  has  been 
known  for  over  a  hundred  years.  Among 
the  strawflowers  (helichrysum)  which 
have  attained  great  popularity  during 
recent  years  as  the  best  basis  for  old- 
fashioned  everlasting  bouquets,  the  sea- 
son brings  us  two  new  highly  desirable 
shades.  Rose  Queen  and  Silver}'  Pink, 
so  perfect  in  form  and  coloring  that 
they  border  on  the  artificial  in  their  ap- 
pearance. 

When  it  comes  to  the  perennial  new- 
comers (meaning  those  that  stay  over  a 
period  of  years,  or  forever,  or  until  neg- 
lect takes  them  out)  we  do  not  fare  so 
liberally.  The  two  outstanding  new  ar- 
rivals are  a  glorified  anchusa  and  a  new 
shade  in  the  hardy  scabiosa  or  pincushion 
flower. 

Anchusa  italica  Lissadell  comes  to  us 
as  an  offspring  of  the  popular  Dropmore 
variety  which  was  developed  in  one  of  the 
royal  gardens  of  England.  Lissadell  is  of 
sturdier  habit  of  growth,  with  larger 
flowers  of  a  lighter  blue,  altogether  a  very 
pretty  acquisition. 

When  the  Caucasus  gave  us  the  hardy 
blue  scabiosa,  we  little  dreamed  that  its 
pink  mate  would  come  to  us  from  South 
Africa.  But  such  is  the  case,  and  this 
new  arrival  to  the  hardy  branch  of  the 
family  will  soon  be  welcomed  by  all  who 
value  pincushion  flowers  for  their  decora- 
tive qualities  as  an  ideal  cut  flower. 

1  never  did  think  much  of  old  Coreopsis 
lanceolata,  but  I  do  admire  the  semi- 
double  form  of  it  (Coreopsis  lanceolata 
semi-pleno)  which  stands  for  the  first 
really  good  "break"  that  this  particular 
hardy  yellow  garden  flower  has  had  in  a 
quarter  century. 

Below.  The  kale 
Coleus,  an  "an- 
tique" novelty  that 
is  both  useful  and 
ornamental 
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LIGHTING  THAT  IS   MORE  THAN 
MERE  ILLUMINATION 

The  place  of  light  in  the  decorative  scheme 


Above.  This  delightful 
conception — a  graceful 
figure  in  bronze  on  a 
marble  base,  holding 
aloft  the  light — might 
well  be  called  Aspir- 
ation," so  suggestive 
is  it  of  high  desire 


In  front  of  this  futuristic  ally 
modeled  Mephistopheles  lies 
a  simulated  rock  that  con- 
ceals the  lamp.  The  light 
shines  on  the  deep  crimson 
figure  and  casts  fayitastic 
shadows  on  the  wall 


Left.  A  fascinating 
combination  of 
lighting  and  skilful 
modeling  entitled 
"Enigma."  Perch- 
ed on  a  marble  ped- 
estal, the  little 
bronze  holds  in  her 
outstretched  hands, 
supported  on  her 
knees,  a  heavily 
etched  glass  ball 
within  which  is 
placed  the  low  can- 
dlepower  lamp 
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The  regulation  double- 
hung  window,  though 
requiring  only  the 
minimum  of  exterior 
hardware,  can  be  made 
a  definitely  decorative 
adjunct  if  care  is  ex- 
ercised in  the  selection 
of  the  fittings 


Hardware  as  an  Element  in  Decoration 

A  detail  that  spells  the  difference  between  distinction  and  mediocrity 
by  C.  STANLEY  TAYLOR 


T 


]f  ^HAT  element  of  distinction  which 
marks  the  really  Hne  home  from 
its  mediocre  neighbors  is  usually 
the  product  of  intelligent  attention  to 
detail.  In  the  elements  of  a  home  which 
are  governed  by  purely  esthetic  considera- 
tions, distinction  is  achieved  by  the  re- 
finement of  proportions,  balance,  and  the 
minute  shaping  of  moldings;  in  fact  the 
difference  between  the  work  of  a  skilled 
designer  and  that  of  a  less  competent 
architect  can  usually  be  measured  in  frac- 
tions of  an  inch  with  respect  to  a  pro- 
portioning and  contour  of  moldings,  and 
in  proportionately  small  dimensions  with 
respect  to  the  proportioning  and  place- 
ment of  the  larger  elements  of  doors, 
windows,  and  the  shaping  of  rooms. 

In  the  elements  of  a  home  which  are 
governed  by  considerations  of  utility 
and  convenience,  distinction  is  achieved 
by  the  refinement  of  such  apparently 
minor  details  as  the  selection  of  suitable 
equipment  and  appropriate  hardware. 
It  is  often  difficult  for  the  inexperienced 
home  builder  to  appreciate  the  values 
which  are  contributed  to  his  property  by 
giving  adequate  thought  to  these  some- 
times almost  imperceptible  differences 
which  are  readily  visible  to  a  skilled 
architect.  This  is  especially  true  when 
the  home  builder  is  attempting  to 
visualize  his  ultimate  home  from  blue- 
prints, sketches,  and  written  specifica- 


tions. If  the  element  of  cost  is  a  factor 
in  the  owner's  mind,  this  lack  of  apprecia- 
tion of  the  ultimate  value  of  minor  re- 
finements often  leads  to  an  attempt 
toward  economizing  through  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  expense  they  entail.  The  result 
almost  invariably  is  to  eliminate  at  the 
same  time  the  qualities  which  distinguish 
the  superior  home  from  the  average  and 
commonplace  structure  which  is  so  fre- 
quently encountered. 

Very  often  economy  is  forced  in  the 
finishing  stages  of  a  home  building 
project  by  the  fact  that  unexpected 
difficulties  are  frequently  encountered 
during  the  earlier  stages  of  construction. 


and  no  adequate  reserve  has  been  pro- 
vided for  in  the  construction  budget  to 
take  care  of  these  contingencies.  In  conse- 
quence the  selection  of  those  finishing 
materials,  which  have  not  been  contracted 
for  as  part  of  the  general  construction 
work,  is  hampered  and  many  of  the 
desired  refinements  are  sacrificed.  The 
selection  of  hardware  is  very  often  con- 
sidered a  detail  that  can  be  left  until  the 
major  problems  of  planning  and  construc- 
tion have  been  settled,  and  in  consequence 
is  very  often  subject  to  a  forced  reduction 
in  its  quality  and  completeness.  The 
regrettable  results  of  such  a  situation  will 
lead  the  experienced  home  builder  to 
prevent  its  occurrence  by  every  possible 
means,  including  an  adequate  budget 
which  cannot  be  dmiinished  under  any 
contingency  and  the  early  selection  and 
purchase  of  hardware  as  one  of  the  im- 
portant, rather  than  minor,  problems. 

The  primary  function  of  hardware  is 
utility.  Doors  must  swing  easily,  close 
and  latch  without  effort,  and  lock 
securely.  Windows  must  operate  readily 
whether  they  be  of 
Black  forged  iron  the  casement  or 
accessories  —  hinges,    double  hung  type, 

knocker,  latch  handle,        j  ^  u 

,  ,,  , '  and  they  must  be 
bell    button — are    ex-  .  ^ 

tremely      efeciive  equipped  to  prevent 

against  the  white  pai7it-  intrusion.  Cup- 

ed  door   of   Colonial  boards    and  cabi- 

precedent  nets,  whether  in  the 
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OMAXCE  of  Old  Frajvce 


INSPIRE  THIS 


B 


ROCATELLE 


HOW  vividly  this  brocatelle  brings  back  the 
perfumed,  peri-wigged,  glamorous  days  of 
the  Louis' — days  when  for  a  single  fete  a  hun- 
dred orchestras  made  the  royal  forest  sing  for 
miles  around— and  the  great  gallery,  hung  with 
silks  and  satins  and  cloth  of  gold,  shone  in  the 
light  of  three  thousand  candles. 

How  perfectly  it  symbolizes  the  love  of 
France  for  the  graceful,  scirj  gesture  —  for 
flowers  and  garlands  and  bow  knots ! 

Its  lustrous  beauty  and  classic  design  bring 
to  rooms  of  today  distinction  and  richness. 


This  brocatelle  is  a  true  representation  of  its 
period,  as  are  all  Schumacher  representations 
and  adaptations :  yet  it  is  completely  in  harmony 
with  present  day  decoration.  And  it  is  a  fabric 
superb  in  quality. 

In  the  collections  of  F.  Schumacher  &  Co. 
are  beautiful  fabrics  for  every  decorative  pur- 
pose. Splendid  tapestries,  lovely  brocades 
and  damasks  to  give  character  to  your  living 
room;  fascinating  printed  linens  to  transform 
your  bedroom;  chintzes,  velvets,  embroideries, 
damasks,  taffetas,  and  trimmings. 


Patterned  in  silver  grey  on 
a  turquoise  or  rose  ground, 
this  brocatelle  has  all  of  the 
delicacy  and  elegance  for 
which  the  brocatelles  of  old 
France  are  so  famous.  This 
photograph  represents  about 
half  the  ividth  of  the  fabric. 
The  full  ti  idth  is  50  inches. 


Here  are  faithful  copies  of  the  finest  designs  in 
museums  and  private  collections,  reproduced 
at  prices  which  bring  them  within  your  reach. 
And  side  by  side  with  these  authentic  repro- 
ductions from  all  the  great  periods  of  the  past 
are  to  be  found  modern  creations  by  the  fore- 
most artists  of  our  time. 

lour  decorator,  upholsterer  or  the  decora- 
ting service  of  your  department  store  will  be 
glad  to  obtain  samples  appropriate  for  your 
purpose. 

A  Fascinating  Booklet 

"Fabrics — the  Key  to  Successful  Decoration," 
giving,  in  a  delightful  way.  the  guiding  princi- 
ples for  the  use  of  fabrics  and  the  romantic 
history  of  their  designs  and  colors,  will  be 
sent  to  you,  without  charge,  upon  request. 

This  booklet  is  planned  to  help  the  woman 
who  wishes  her  home  to  be  successfully  deco- 
rated, but  who  has  neither  the  time  nor  the 
inclination  to  make  a  deep  study  of  Interior 
Decoration.  Write  for  your  copy  today. 

F.  Schumacher  &  Co.,  Dept.  C  2,  60  \^'est  40th  St., 
\'  W  \ork.  Importers,  Manufacturers  and  Distributors 
I ' '  the  trade  only  of  Decorative  Drapery  and  Upholstery 
Fabrics.  Offices  also  in  Boston,  Chicago,  Philadelphia, 
Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Grand  Rapids,  Detroit. 
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libran^  or  kitchen,  need  smooth-working 
hinges  and  convenient  latches.  Even  the 
hardware  that  supports  and  operates 
shades  and  draperies  must  function  per- 
fectly if  the  home  owner  desires  peace  of 
mind  and  freedom  from  annoyance  and 
the  expense  of  frequent  repairs  and  main- 
tenance. These  considerations  are  all  of 
a  utilitarian  nature. 

Because  the  elements  of  hardware  are 
scattered  in  the  home,  in  the  living  rooms 
as  well  as  in  the  service  areas,  the  factor 
of  appearance  is  of  almost  equal  im- 
portance, and  in  the  minds  of  most  home 
builders  is  usually  placed  before  any 
considerations  of  utility  and  durability. 
Fortunately  there  are  only  a  few  items  of 
hardware  which  cannot  be  procured  in 
designs  which  accord  and  harmonize 
with  every  type  of  architectural  or  dec- 
orative treatment.  Manufacturers  have 
spent  small  fortunes  to  create  a  variety 
of  designs  appropriate  to  any  type  of 
home,  and  in  consequence  the  cost  of 
making  up  special  hardware  to  fit  into 
the  spirit  of  the  architect's  theme  has 
been  eliminated  in  the  great  majority  of 
home  building  projects,  including  even 
the  finest  of  city  and  country  residences. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  include  in  this 
brief  review  any  discussion  of  style  in 
hardware,  for  it  is  primarily  the  archi- 
tect's function  to  select  fittings  which  are 
appropriate  to  the  various  divisions  of  the 
plan.  It  is  worth  noting,  however,  that  in 
recent  years  hardware  manufacturers 
have  given  special  thought  to  this  subject 
of  the  design  of  their  units,  and  have 
widened  the  variety  of  styles  and  types 
and  introduced  new  materials 
which  formerly  were  never  avail- 
able except  on  special  order. 
Modernistic  patterns  have  al- 
ready made  their  appearance 
and  in  recent  years  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  attention 
given  to  the  reproduction  of 
wrought  iron  hardware  based 
upon  the  finer  examples  of  early 
Colonial,  English,  Spanish  and 
Italian  craftsmanship. 

Brass  and  bronze  have  always 
held  a  high  place  as  ideal  materi- 
als for  the  finest  hardware.  Their 
solid  position  has  not  been  dis- 
turbed, but  other  materials  have 
rightly  come  into  vogue  with 
them.  Wrought  iron  has  been 
developed  in  rust-proof  forms 
and  composition  metals  have 
been  developed  which  simulate 
the  appearance  of  iron  but  which 
are  as  free  from  rust  and  main- 
tenance as  the  copper  alloys. 
Monel  metal,  with  its  hardness 
of  steel  and  untarnishable  ap- 
pearance of  dull  silver,  is  a  rela- 
tive^ly  recent  introduction. 
Glass,  porcelain,  bakelite,  and 
many  other  new  synthetic  com- 
pounds have  found  their  place 
in  this  field  for  special  purposes, 
such  as  door  knobs,  push  plates, 
switch  plates,  and  handles.  The 


choice  between  these  various  materials  de- 
pends largely  on  two  factors;  first,  the 
strength  and  durability  of  the  materials  for 
the  purposes  for  which  they  are  intended, 
and  secondly,  their  color  and  finish  with 
respect  to  the  desired  decorative  scheme 
in  which  they  are  to  be  employed.  Most 
of  these  materials  are  used  in  both  high 
quality  and  inexpensive  hardware,  and 
cost,    durability,    and    quality  depend 


The  batten  door  in  its  arched  open- 
ing zviiuld  luck  much  of  its  pictur- 
esque quidily  [cilhout  the  graceful 
strap  hinges  and  thumb  latch 

principally  upon  the  weight  and  strength 
of  the  metal  or  composition  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  hardware  is  manu- 
factured. 

It  hardware  is  thus  conceived  as  an  im- 
portant utilitarian  detail  it  must  be  ap- 


For  French  doors  the  cremone  bolt  not  only  gives  added  security 
by  locking  at  top  and  bottom,  but  supplies  a  decorative  finish 
to  the  door  itself  that  is  highly  pleasing 
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parent  that  considerations  of  cost  are  very 
appropriately  subordinated  to  thoughts  of 
qualitv  and  suitability.  Taken  as  a  whole, 
the  bill  for  hardware  for  any  type  of 
home  is  relatively  insignificant  when  com- 
pared with  the  total  expenditure  for  the 
property,  and  the  difference  in  cost  be- 
tween well-built  hardware  units  and  those 
of  inferior  grade  is  almost  negligible.  In 
fact,  in  the  typical  country  house  or  in 
the  suburban  home  of  any  pretence  to 
size  and  quality,  the  factor  of  cost  in 
hardware  should  be  altogether  left  out  of 
consideration  until  both  utility  and  ap- 
pearance requirements  are  fully  satisfied. 

When  the  subject  of  hardware  is 
brought  up,  one's  thoughts  turn  naturally 
to  its  specific  applications  in  various  parts 
of  the  dwelling,  and  since,  perhaps,  more 
hardware  is  used  on  doors,  this  division 
of  the  subject  deserves  first  attention. 
It  is  not  feasible  to  attempt  in  this  brief 
dissertation  to  cover  in  any  detail  the 
multiplicity  of  hardware  units  that  are 
available  for  various  purposes,  but  merely 
to  consider  the  subject  more  broadly  in 
order  that  the  home  builder  may  turn 
his  attention  most  profitably  to  those 
points  where  he  is  personally  expected 
to  exercise  a  measure  of  judgment  and 
control.  Much  of  the  burden  of  develop- 
ing the  final  schedule  of  individual  hard- 
ware items  IS  properly  relegated  to  the 
architect,  and  to  the  hardware  expert 
whose  services  are  offered  by  the  various 
important  manufacturers  and  dealers  of 
these  products.  The  owner's  problem  is  to 
establish  his  own  requirements  as  to  how 
the  hardware  should  function  and  to 
make  certain  individual  selec- 
I  tions  where  the  choice  must  be 
governed  by  personal  prefer- 
ences. 

1  he  first  thought  with  respect 
to  door  hardware  properly  cen- 
ters on  the  subject  of  hinges,  or 
butts  as  they  are  called  in  the 
trade.  Upon  them  depend  the 
ease  with  which  the  door  swings 
and  the  accuracy  with  which  it 
closes  and  latches.  For  impor- 
tant doors  subject  to  heavy  ser- 
vice and  for  all  large  doors  of 
considerable  weight,  there  are 
various  types  of  ball-bearing 
hinges  which  provide  a  very 
easy  swing  and  which  are  almost 
wholly  free  from  squeaking  and 
the  need  for  periodical  lubrica- 
tion. For  lighter  doors  the  plain 
pin  type  hinges  are  usually  ade- 
quate. Occasionally  there  may 
be  doors  which  must  be  pro- 
tected from  slamming  by  drafts, 
as,  for  example,  bedroom  doors 
which  the  owner  may  keep  open 
during  the  night  when  the  win- 
dows admit  strong  gusts  of  air. 
For  such  conditions  friction 
hinges  solve  the  problem,  for 
they  are  designed  to  add  enough 
resistance  to  the  swing  of  the 
door  so  that  no  amount  of  drafts 
will  cause  them  to  swing  rapidly, 
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Neui  Yorh  GaHerics  Inc.  Decorators 


IN  the  delicacy  of  its  form  and 
decoration,  French  XVIII  Century 
furniture  reveals  the  attributes  of  grace 
and  color  . . .  the  very  essence  of  a  well- 
considered  scheme  for  the  sleeping-room 
and  boudoir.    <^       <^  '<ip 

Q  As  decorators,  we  not  infrequently 
develop  an  entire  ensemble  around  some 
particularly   engaging   piece  .  .  .  for 


instance,  the  lovely  carved  and  decorated 
bed  in  this  interior  inspired  the  color 
as  well  as  the  character  of  the  room. 

Q  We  are  prepared  to  render  a  service 
embracing  every  phase  of  decoration .  . 
co-ordinating  in  perfect  balance  and 
harmony  the  entire  background  with 
the  fascinating  details  of  just  the  right 
lighting  and  all  the  intriguing  incidentals. 


-4" .  .  ] 


INCOarORATED 

Madison  Avenue,  48th  and  4')th  S^tveet? 

CABINETMAKFR.C  DECORATORS'  AN  TIQV  AR  I  AN  S 

ARrHlTECTURAI.  REMOnEI.ING 


igiq,  N.  Y.  G 
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without  making  their  operation 
so  stiflF  that  the  doors  cannot  be 
readily  closed  manuall^^ 

These  three  basic  types  meet 
most  normal  requirements  but 
there  are  many  special  types  of 
hinges  which  solve  unusual  prob- 
lems. Among  them  may  be  men- 
tioned the  concealed  hinge  which 
does  not  show  upon  either  face 
of  the  door  when  it  is  closed, 
and  which  has  its  most  frequent 
use  for  concealed  doors  in  panel- 
ing and  for  bookcases,  cup- 
boards, and  built-in  cabinet- 
work where  hardware  is  most 
satisfactory'  when  it  does  not 
appear  to  exist. 

Equally  important  to  the 
average  layman  is  the  selection 
of  locks  and  latches  for  doors — 
perhaps  in  most  cases  these  are 
the  first  things  upon  which  the 
home  builder's  attention  is  cen- 
tered. From  a  practical  utili- 
tarian aspect,  locks,  latches, 
and  handles  must  first  meet 
these  three  requirements:  they 
must  permit  the  doors  to  close 
and  latch  silently  and  securely 
with  minimum  effort;  they  must 
permit  the  door  to  be  opened 
with  equal  ease;  and  lasth',  the 
locks  must  pro\ade  absolute  se- 
curity against  unwarranted 
intrusion.  With  respect  to  this  latter 
point,  it  is  amazing  to  realize  how  often 
owners  will  insist  upon  the  heaviest  and 
most  secure  locks  for  the  main  entrance 


Of  all 
— but 


uiindoui  types  casements  are  perhaps  the  most  satisfactory 
only  if  their  fittings  are  wisely  chosen.  On  this  item  de- 
pends largely  not  only  their  beauty  but  their  utility 


doors  to  a  home  and  then  permit  inferior 
locks  to  be  used  on  the  service  and  garden 
entrances  to  which  an  intruder  is  much 
more  likely  to  turn  if  he  desires  to  force 
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an  entrance.  There  should  be 
complete  consistency  in  the 
security  against  intrusion  in  the 
locks  of  all  exterior  doors,  as 
well  as  on  all  accessible  windows; 
otherwise,  on  the  theorv^  that  a 
chain  is  no  stronger  than  its 
weakest  link,  the  protection  of 
a  home  is  no  greater  than  the 
protection  offered  by  the  weak- 
est lock. 

Another  practical  thought  to 
which  owners  must  give  their 
attention  is  the  choice  between 
the  cylinder  lock,  the  ordinar\' 
bitted  key  lock,  and  the  newer 
type  of  combination  lock,  and 
to  the  matter  of  employing  a 
system  of  master  keys  for  all  im- 
portant doors,  including  those  to 
accessory  buildings,  such  as  the 
garage,  greenhouse,  stables,  and 
other  outbuildings.  Master  key- 
ing systems  have  been  so  com- 
pletely developed  that  the  home 
owner  may  have  any  combina- 
tion of  keys  that  his  require- 
ments can  possibly  demand. 

After  the  type  of  lock  has 
been  chosen,  the  selection  of 
individual  lock  sets  becomes 
largeh^  a  matter  of  design  and 
preference.  In  some  cases  locks 
are  incorporated  in  door  knobs. 
In  other  cases  they  are  entirely 
from  the  latch   sets  and  the 


separate 

locks  may  be  either  mortised  into  the 
door  itself  or  set  on  the  surface. 

{Continued  on  page  jS) 


Here's  a 
Court  That 
^ries  Faster  .  .  . 

JF  YOU  have  ever  waited  impa' 
tiently  to  play  tennis  after  a  heavy 
shower- — then  you  will  be  quick  to  ap' 
preciate  this  finer  Court. 

For  En'Tout-Oas  Courts  are  niade  of  a 
specially  prepared  clay  that  dries  very 
rapidly.  You  can  play  on  it  thirty  min' 
utes  after  heavy  rain.  Play  weeks 
earHer  in  the  Spring,  too.  Later  in  the 
Fall.  And  at  twilight  ...  on  account 
of  its  red-brown  color. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  better-known 
clubs  here  and  abroad  heartily  endorse 
En-Tout'Cas  Courts? 

Illustrated  Boo\let  D 
sent  on  request 


En-Tout- 

^>«»,,^EAST  DKYINO  TENNIS  C 


PATENTS— Great  Britain  No.  18734; 
U.  S.  A.  No.  1140141;  Canada  No.  156156 


EN'T0UT<:AS  Courts  of  the  Piping  Rock  Club,  Locust  VaUey,  L.  I. 
Construction  Supervised  by  Sok  American  Agents 

H.  A.  ROBINSON  &  CO.,  Inc. 

128  Water  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Sole  Makers  and  Patentees 
The  En-Tout'Cas  Co.  ^Syston),  Ltd.,  Syston,  Leicestershire,  England 
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All  walls  of  this  attractive  city  home  are  of  concrete  masonry  with 
white  Portland  cement  stucco  exterior,  except  the  tower  which  has 
natural  stone  facing.    Residence  of  J.  P.  Bowen,  Esq.,  Grosse  Pointe, 
Michigan. — Wallace  Frost,  Detroit,  Architect. 


oJIomes  of  Charm  and  Beauty 

in  Concrete  Masonry 


For  the  formal  mansion  on  the  country  estate — or 
the  town  house  —  modern  concrete  masonry  con- 
struction offers  equal  anci  definite  advantaues. 

In  large  homes  or  small,  concrete  permits  unique 
beauties  of  design  and  finish  both  exterior  and  in- 
terior. It  provides  absolute  fire  safety.  It  minimizes 
upkeep  expense.  Its  cost  per  cubic  foot  is  moder- 
ate, permitting  important  economies  whatever  the 
size  of  the  dwelling. 

Householders  and  architects  who  are  interested  in 
the  modern  trend  in  the  use  of  concrete  for  homes 
are  invited  to  write  for  full  information.  The  archi- 
tectural possibilities  of  concrete  are  virtually  un- 
limited. Interesting  studies  and  illustrations  await 
your  request. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION-Chicago 
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A 


orJer  in 
displayed 


ine  copy 
of  an  Elizabethan  credence 
3^  3^  3gr^  made  to 
England  jssp  js^p  is 
against  a  fragment  of  early 
XVII  Century  tapestry 
jsso  ^  possessing  remarkatle 
detail  and  coloring  ^  ^  .i^^ 


ALIANl' 

Decorations-Furniture 

1822  Chestnut  St.     224-226  Charles  St.,  North    9  rue  de  Seine 
PHILADELPHIA  BALTIMORE  PARIS 


Dutch  doors  require  special  hard- 
ware to  permit  the  operation  oj  each 
leaf  separately 

There  are  many  special  types 
of  hardware  for  doors  to  meet 
specific  service  requirements. 
Door  closers  are  used  on  all 
doors,  including  screen  doors, 
which  normally  remain  in  a 
closed  position.  They  function 
to  close  the  door  quietly  and 
have  a  checking  mechanism 
that  prevents  slamming.  Most 
of  these  closers  require  installa- 
tion on  the  face  of  the  door  but 
some  new  types  have  recently 
been  introduced  for  com- 
paratively light  doors  which 
may  be  entirely  concealed  in  the 
door  casing.  Double  doors  re- 
quire the  use  of  a  cremone  bolt 
to  hold  the  stationary  door  in 
place  and  this  device  is  also  ex- 
tensively used  on  French  doors 
to  give  extra  security  by  locking 
at  the  top  and  bottom.  Friction 
door  stops  are  desirable  fixtures 
for  doors  that  stand  open,  es- 
pecially if  the  friction  type 
hinge  is  not  employed.  Dutch 
doors  require  special  hardware 
to  fasten  the  upper  and  lower 
leaves  or  to  permit  either  one  or 
the  other  to  be  operated  in- 
dependently. The  final  acces- 
sories are  knockers,  bell  buttons, 
and  decorative  hinge  straps, 
escutcheons,  mail  slots,  and 
similar  devices. 

Windows  have  their  own 
hardware  problems.  Double 
hung  windows  require  suitable 
balances  with  silently  operating 
cords  or  chains;  strong  locks  or 
latches;  lift  handles  for  the 
lower  sash  and  pull  sockets  for 
the  upper  sash;  and  they  may 
have  additional  hardware  ac- 
cessories, including  devices  for 
permitting  the  entire  window- 
unit  to  be  swung  into  the  room 
for  safe  cleaning  or  for  special 
ventilation.  Casement  windows 
require  operating  mechanisms 
to  open  the  sash  and  hold  it  in 
position  as  well  as  some  type  of 
firm  latch  or  lock.  Since  the 
principal  problem  encountered 
in  the  use  of  casement  windows 
is  the  provision  of  suitable 
screens,  the  sash  operating  hard- 


The  old-fashioned  L  hinge  of  oiir 
forefathers,    with    matching  thumb 
latch,  is  a  popular  design 

ware  must  be  selected  from 
types  that  are  suitable  for  use 
with  the  form  of  screens  to  be 
employed.  The  various  special 
kmds  of  projecting  and  swing 
windows  have  similar  require- 
ments for  hardware,  but  in  most 
cases  the  manufacturers  of  these 
special  types  incorporate  the 
proper  hardware  as  part  of  the 
window  unit. 

Hardware  must  also  be  con- 
sidered for  shutters,  Venetian 
blinds,  awnings,  screens,  shades, 
and  draperies,  which  are  all 
elements  of  the  complete  well 
appointed  window. 

The  prospective  home  builder 
must  also  give  considerable 
thought  and  exercise  good  judg- 
ment in  the  selection  of  many 
other  hardware  elements,  most 
of  which  pertain  to  built-in 
cabinetwork,  to  the  equipment 
of  service  areas,  and  to  the 
proper  development  of  closets. 
In  cabinetwork,  appearance 
usually  is  the  dominating  factor 
in  the  selection  of  hardware  and 
governs  the  choice  between  the 
totally  concealed  types  of  hinges 
and  latches,  and  the  decorative 
types  of  period  hardware.  In  the 
service  areas,  utility  and 
durability  are  the  dominant 
considerations;  while  the  selec- 
tion of  closet  fittings  is  governed 
almost  entirely  by  convenience. 
Closet  hardware  has  been  de- 
veloped to  such  a  degree  that 
New  York  boasts  of  more  than 
one  store  and  shop  specializing 
in  closet  hardware,  and  a  great 
deal  of  ingenuity  has  been 
employed  in  the  production  of 
little  conveniences  for  ward- 
robes, linen  and  storage  closets, 
and  china  and  silver  closets. 

It  must  be  apparent  from 
this  very  brief  discussion^ of 
hardware  for  the  home,  in 
which  there  has  only  been  space 
to  treat  of  the  highlights  and 
the  broader  problems,  that  the 
home  builder  can  well  afford 
to  give  his  personal  attention 
to  this  subject  when  developing 
specifications  with  his  architect. 
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What  a  fascinating 
movie  for 
today  and  later  years! 


CAN  you  think  of  any  movie  that  would 
thrill  you  more  than  your  own  young- 
sters romping  with  their  playmates? 

There  is  no  posing,  no  acting  up,  no  self- 
consciousness.  They  are  engaged  in  the  su- 
preme business  of  their  lives  .  .  .  play.  Every 
little  trait  of  character  declares  itself.  Every 
little  expression  of  personality  comes  to  the 
surface.  At  no  other  time  are  they  so  much 
themselves. 

But  while  this  film  of  your  children  at 
play  may  thrill  and  fascinate  you  today, 
imagine  what  your  emotions  will  be  upon 
seeing  it  years  from  now  when  the  young- 
sters are  all  grown  up.  Today  you  can  watch 
their  fun  whether  you  have 
the  film  or  not,  but  tomorrow, 
with  childhood  swallowed  up 
in  adolescence  and  maturity, 
it  will  be  your  only  window 
to  the  precious  past. 

Don't  let  the  opportunity 
slip  by.  Here's  the  chance  to 
make  a  priceless  record  of 
their  childhood  days. 

So  Easy  to  Make  Home  Movies! 

Undoubtedly  you've  seen  people  using  a  Cine- 
Kodak.    Didn't  it  look  easy  to  operate? 


Could  anything  have  been 
simpler?  All  they  did  was  look 
into  the  finder  and  press  a 
lever.  Nothing  more  than  you 
do  to  take  a  snapshot.  Un- 
biased by  the  precedents  and 
prejudices  of  professional  cinema  camera  de- 
sign, the  men  who  made  still  photography  so 
simple  have  now  made  home  movie  making 
equally  simple  for  you. 

Make  Them  in  Color,  Too! 

And  now,  another  Eastman  development — 
Kodacolor — enables  you  to  make  home  mov- 
ies in  full  natural  color.  With  the  Cinc- 
Kodak  /.1. 9.,  a  filter  and  Kodacolor  Fihn 
you  can  make  the  most  beautiful 
living  portraits.  When  you  pro- 
ject the  film,  you  see  your  dear 
ones  as  they  actually  are,  with 
all  the  color,  even  the  delicate 
flesh  tones,  absolutely  true  to  life. 
You  simply  use  a  color  filter  when 
making  or  projecting  Kodacolor. 

Also,  to  supplement  your  own 
films,  Kodak  Cinegraphs,  100-, 

Cine-Kodak 

Simplest  of  Home  Movie  Cameras 
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100-  and  400-foot  reels  of  comedy,  travel 
and  cartoons,  are  available  at  your  dealer's. 
They  cost  only  $7.50  per  100  feet. 

You'd  like  to  have  movies  of  your  loved 
ones,  of  course.  And  you  can  have  them — 
unless  you  let  neglect  or  indifference  get  the 
better  of  your  intentions.  Your  Cine-Kodak 
dealer  can  show  you  outfits — Cine-Kodak, 
Kodascope  and  screen — that  cost  as  little 
as  $140. 

Write  as  well  for  an  interesting  booklet 
that  explains  home  movies  in  detail. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 
Dept.  187,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me,  FREE  and  without  obligation,  the 
booklet  telling  me  how  I  can  easily  make  my  own  movies. 

Name   . 


Address- 
City  
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The  jS-120  Mercedes  zuith  coupe- 
let  body  by  Saouichik  of  Paris 


Above,  right,  Isotta-Fraschiniwith 
sport  coupe  body  by  Stila  of  Milan 


TENDENCIES   IN  1929 
COACHWORK 


^'.v    JOHN    JAY  IDE 


AN  INSPECTION  of  the  exhibits  at  the  recent 
automobile  shows  and  Concours  d'Elegance 
abroad  discloses  several  interesting  tenden- 
cies. Perhaps  the  most  important  is  the  dawning 
realization  that  the  body  and  chassis  should  be  one 
harmonious  whole  instead  of  two  detached  and  often 
unrelated  parts.  Too  long  have  coachmakers  had  to 
deal  w^ith  chassis  so  narrow  that  the  body  sides  have 
to  be  supported  by  series  of  brackets,  and  so  badly 
designed  that  gearboxes,  transverse  struts,  etc.,  pro- 
ject above  the  frame,  rendering  absurdly  thick  sills 
necessary  to  attain  smooth  floors. 

As  the  trend  is  toward  ever  decreasing  height, 
means  have  been  sought  to  attain  this  end  without 
too  great  a  sacrifice  of  head  room.  One  of  the  solu- 
tions is  that  popularized  by  Gaston  Grummer  in  his 
four  seated  close-coupled  bodies  having  only  two 
wide  doors  carried  down  to  the  running  board  level. 
The  rear  passengers  are  given  adequate  leg  room  by 
sinking  their  feet  in  recesses  on  the  sides  of  the  pro- 
peller shaft.  The  back  of  the  car  is  given  up  either 
to  a  large  trunk  or  a  spacious  tail  for  luggage.  The 
"footbath"  method  is  not  altogether  desirable,  as 
entrance  and  egress  are  difficult  and  the  floor  cannot 
be  properly  cleaned  without  a  vacuum  machine. 

In  his  new  four  and  six  cylinder  models.  Citroen 
has  gained  a  couple  of  inches  in  height  without  sacri- 
ficing headroom  by  discarding  the  body  sill  and  fast- 
ening the  seats  directly  to  the  frame.  He  thus  revives 
an  idea  used  in  the  Marmon  car  thirteen  years  ago 
and  conceived  by  Alanson  Brush.  Citroen  has  also 
copied  several  other  Brush  features,  such  as  the  very 
deep  frame  wedge-shaped  in  plan  so  as  to  follow  the 
body,  and  running  boards  riveted  directly  to  the 
frame.  The  bodies  themselves  are  all  steel  and  built 
according  to  Budd  patents. 

A  curious  feature  of  many  of  the  new  European 
cars  (especially  such  German  makes  as  Opel  and 
Horch)  is  their  Americanization,  not  only  in  general 
appearance  by  the  use  of  certain  typically  American 
molding  treatments  and  proportions,  but  also  in  such 
details  as  dummy  cabriolet  irons  and  fake  bottom 
extensions  to  the  radiators.  This  development  follows 
the  adoption  by  several  American  makers  of  the 
Hispano-Suiza  deep  thin-rimmed  radiator 
which  really  does  extend  below  the  frame 
level,  the  bottom  portion  not  being  a  mere 
pretense.  It  would  seem  that  the  enormous 
sales  of  American  cars  exercise  a  hypnotic 
effect  on  many  European  makers,  who  believe 
that  the  copying  of  certain  American  features 
will  confer  magic  properties  on  their  own 
products.  Happily  the  snout-like  visor  above 
the  windshield  of  so  many  American  bodies 
has  not  been  extensively  imitated  abroad. 


The  practice  of  carrying  the  doors 
down  to  the  running  boards  is  now  begin- 
ning to  be  applied  to  four-d<x)r  bodies, 
and  one  very  successful  design  here  illus- 
trated was  shown  by  the  British  coacli- 
makers,  Thrupp  &  Maberly,  at  the  recent 
Paris  Salon.  In  such  bodies  care  must  be 
taken  to  see  that  the  lower  portion  is  not 
too  heavy  in  appearance.  It  is  also  im- 
portant not  to  have  an  ugly  line  at  the 
bottom  of  the  cowl  where  the  body  is 
carried  below  the  frame  level.  This  point 
is  generally  hidden  in  two-door  designs  by 
large  tool  boxes  sunk  in  the  mudguards, 
and  in  Thrupp  &  Maberly  four-do;)r 
bodies  by  the  spare  wheels. 

In  England  the  type  of  body  having  a 
fixed  roof  over  the  rear  compartment  and 
a  folding  top  over  the  driver  (who  is  like- 
wise protected  by  windows)  is  called  the 
"Sedanca."  Hooper  of  London  has  brought 
out  a  model  to  satisfy  clients  who  dislike 
being  enclosed  in  the  vault-like  recesses  of 
cars  having  solid  rear  quarters.  As  seen  in  the  photo- 
graph, although  the  windows  aft  of  the  rear  doors  are 
large,  a  certain  amount  of  privacy  is  still  obtainable. 

The  vogue  of  sporting  closed  bodies  is  well  illustrated 
in  the  examjjles  by  Sala  of  Milan  and  Saoutchik 
of  Paris  on  an  Isotta-Fraschini  and  a  38-220  horse- 
power supercharged  Mercedes,  both  exhibited  at  the 
Paris  show.  The  extreme  length  of  the  Isotta  hood 
is  emphasized  by  the  continuation  of  the  louvres 
along  the  cowl  and  by  the  twin  moldings  which  are 
carried  right  around  the  body.  Although  a  wire  mesh 
screen  shields  the  radiator  from  stones,  the  head- 
lamps are  unprotected — surely  an  oversight. 

The  Saoutchik  body  on  the  Mercedes  is  designed 
to  open,  the  top  disappearing  in  the  tail.  The  sloping 
side  lines  of  the  V  windshield  are  swept  downward  to 
the  frame  by  moldings.  The  absence  of  steps  will  be 


Rolls-Royce  with  Thrupp  cif  Maberly  Sedanca 
body  in  which  the  doors  are  carried  down  to 
the  running  boards 


The  new  eight-cylinder  Renault  with 
Scaphandrier  body  by  Kellner  of  Paris' 


Xew  six-cylinder  Citroen,  shown 
in  section  at  the  Paris  Salon 

noted,  as  well  as  the  presence  of  a  series  of  louvres  in 
the  pan  connecting  the  front  spring  dumb-irons. 

Another  Paris  Salon  photograph  is  of  the  Kellner 
body  on  a  new  straight  eight  Renault  having  a  nose 
radiator  for  the  first  time  in  history.  This  body  re- 
joices in  the  name  of  "Scaphandrier"  but  it  is  merely 
a  touring  car  with  a  rear  windshield  set  on  a  center 
cowl  and  fitting  tightly  against  a  Victoria  top.  The 
center  section  of  the  rear  windshield  is  a  window 
which  can  be  lowered  by  the  usual  winder.  Each 
lateral  section  is  integral  with  the  side  of  the  cowling 
and  the  door,  the  whole  swinging  open  with  the  door. 
Cowl  and  deck  are  of  highly  polished  ribbed  metal. 

In  conclusion,  a  word  may  be  said  as  to  interiors. 
The  high  class  British  productions  are  extremely  qViiet 
and  simple.  The  tendency  to  use  light-colored  leather 
for  the  rear  seats  of  closed  cars  is  increasing^  A  dis- 
appearing central  arm  for  the  rear  passengers  has 
been  general  for  some  years  but  now  a  number  of 
cars  have  been  built  with  two  central  arms,  the  rear 
seats  being  adjustable  by  pulling  them  forward,  thus 
automatically  increasing  the  angle  of  the 
backs.  In  the  productions  of  several  firms  the 
division  window  is  so  arranged  that  the  lower 
half  of  the  track  slopes  forward  under  the 
back  of  the  front  seats,  thereby  giving  extra 
space  for  stowing  the  auxiliary  seats. 

As  would  be  expected  from  the  national 
temperament,  French  bodies  are  far  less  con- 
servative than  the  British,  and  their  interiors 
are  beginning  to  show  the  influence  of  mf)dcrn 
industrial  art. 
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FL  E  E  TWOOD 


tunate  in    /  ujxuAlcruA  Ljaach 


Nowhere  in  all  the  iwW^Y  iiull  i/OLiJuid  expressed  in  motor  cars  the  dis- 
tinction, indundualiti/  and  prestige  so  inseparably  associated  anth  the 
ne^K'  Fleetivoods.  ^  These  supreme  examples  of  the  coachcrafters'  art 
are  offered  for  that  clientele  which  seeks  in  a  motor  car  the  precise 
interpretation  of  its  own  personal  tastes  and  preference  in  body  styles, 
color,  trim,  upholstery  and  appointments.  5  That  the  exacting  motor 
car  buyer  might  counsel  with  professional  coachwork  designers  just 
as  he  counsels  with  his  architect  and  interior  decorator  in  the  construc- 
tion and  embellishment  of  his  home  —  General  Jlotors  acquired  not 
only  the  plant  and  properties  of  the  Fleetwood  Body  Corporation  but  the 
highly  specialized  sen' ices  of  those  Fleetwood  master  craftsmen  who  hai'e 
de^'oted  long  yea/'s  to  fashioning  coachwork  of  surpassing  excellence. 


2 he  hK'enty-t'.i'o  exclu.<ii\'  ami  cAcjiiisite  Fleehi^ood  models  can  he  had  onli/  on  Caddlac- 
LaSalle  chassis.  Jlani/  of  ihese  models  are  on  di-splai/  in  Cadillac-LaSalle  show- 
rooms of  the  larger  cities  ttirougfiout  the  countri/;  tlie  Cadillac-La  Salle  Salon,  Palm 
Beach,  hlortda:  and  at  our  own  Salon  and  Studios,  10  I'.ast  ^7th  Street,  Xew  York-  Citg. 


FLEETWOOD   BODY  CORPORATION 

r  N'  I  r  OF  F I  s  11 1:  i{  b  o  o  y  c  o  r  p  o  ration      d  i  \-  i  s  i  o  n  of  c;  i-;  n    r  a  l  m  o  i-  o  r  ; 
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THE  Cantrell  Suburban  Body  is  built  by 
skilled  artisans,  employing  only  the  best 
of  materials.  Numerous  patented  details  add 
to  its  refinement  and  increase  its  practicabil- 
ity. It  provides  a  smart-looking  service- 
able car. 

The  Cantrell  Body  can  be  supplied  any- 
where for  the  Dodge  Standard  Six  and  the 
Ford  Chassis,  and,  within  driving  distance  of 
the  factory,  can  also  be  supplied  for  the  Buick, 
the  Cadillac,  and  the  Chrysler  Chassis. 

We  shall  he  pleased  to  send  you  upon  request 
our  folder  "C"  giving  details  and  specifications 

J  T  CANTRELL  COMPANY 

y^aAe/'j  of  Suburba/t  Bodies 
HUMTINCTON.N.Y 


^1* 


—  b€CClllSC 

irst  vacuum  sealed 

Flavor- Sealed  Ham  reaches  you  fresher 
than  fresh!  By  the  exclusive  Ilormel 
process,  mildly  cured  ham  is  first,  vacuum 
sealed  in  individual  containers  —  then 
vacuum  cooked.  Still  sealed  in  its  original 
container,  it  is  delivered  to  you.  Thus  it 
is  protected  all  the  ^tvay  .  .  .  secure  from 
the  effects  of  air  or  handling  .  .  .  all  its 
natural  flavors  and  savory  juices  locked 
in  beyond  escape. 

An  indispensable  re>**»»-"#,  food,  instantly  ready  to 
serve.  Nobone,no8kin,no waste— all  ham.  Atleail- 
iug8tore8"or  write,  giving  dealer's  name. 

GEO.  A.  IIORMEL  &  Co. 

iVIinn. 


Cadillac's  new  town  car  with  body  by  Fleetwood  re- 
flects the  best  traditions  of  these  custom  body  builders 


THE  MOTOR  WORLD 


by  ERIC  HATCH 


1AST  night  I  attended  the  Mo- 
tor  Salon  at  the  Commodore. 
This  is  the  annual  opportun- 
ity of  the  boys  who  do  the  "  body  by  " 
stui¥.  Each  year  at  the  Commodore 
they  are  given  their  chance  to  show 
what  they've  been  having  nightmares 
about  for  the  last  twelve  months. 
Each  year,  curiously  enough,  they,  in 
that  showing,  actually  set  the  style 
in  bodies,  color  schemes,  et  al.  for  the 
coming  year. 

Last  night,  again  I  say  it  although 
this  script  appears  some  weeks  from 
now,  I  journeyed  thither  with  an 
ex-movie  actor.  He  should  know! 
We  walked  once  around  the  floor.  He 
said: 

"They  are  Passion  Cars." 

We  walked  twice  around  the  floor. 
He  said: 

"They  kx)k  very  fast." 

On  the  third  lap  he  said; 

"Fer  cryin'  out  loud,  brother,  let's 
go  home!" 

Thus  the  Salon  at  the  Commodore 
in  a  nut  shell  (with  apologies  to  my 
friend  lately  of  the  silvered  screen). 

As  a  matter  of  fact  several  things 
impressed  me  beaucoup  at  this  par- 
ticular soiree;  in  particular  the  Due- 
senberg  26.5-horsepower  sports  model. 
This  car  has  a  body  that  lfX)ks  like  a 
little  boy's  dream.  The  engine  is  old 
Fred  Duesenberg  at  his  best.  It  has  a 
double  acting  cam,  supercharger,  and 
everything  that  the  old  Duesenberg 
race-car  that  De  Polo  won  the  cham- 
pionship in  had  to  make  it  go. 

It  does  go  one  hundred  and  twenty 
odd  miles  an  hour — all  the  models 
look  as  though  they'd  do  two  hundred 
and  forty. 

That  was  the  keynote  of  the  Salon 
this  year — flash  speed. 

I  pause  for  a  second  and  regard  an 
Isotta-Fraschini  roadster.  For  the 
benefit  of  those  who  have  owned 
these  cars  for  some  time  and  have 
always  mumbled  the  name  for  safety's 
sake,  it  is  pronounced  Eysota  Fras- 
chiny.  Chauffeurs  get  you  to  the 
theatre  quicker  if  you  call  it  that.  It 
is  well  to  remember.  I  owned  one  for 
ten  years  before  I  learned  how  to  say 
its  name  and  the  consamed  thing 
broke  dowTi  with  me  about  fifty  times ! 

This  particular  roadster  had  some- 
thing entirely  new  in  automotive  body 
design  about  it.  I  have  forgotten  the 
maker's  name.  When  I  got  home  I 
took  three  bromides  in  an  effort  to 
forget — it  had  hanging  inside  it  two 
bed  lamps;  there  is  no  other  name  for 
them — they  had  parchment  shades 
and  hung  on  tasseled  wires! 


Another  model  that  was  of  interest, 
because  of  its  radical  departure  from 
everything  we  have  been  used  to  in 
the  way  of  four-wheeled  transport,  is 
the  Brewster-Rolls  with  the  double 
rumble  seat.  We  are  used  to  having 
anybody  that  sits  in  a  rumble  miser- 
able as  all  get  out  during  the  entire 
time  of  their  journeying.  Here,  so  as 
not  to  offend  the  populace  at  large, 
they  keep  two  people  in  rumble  ut- 
terly miserable,  but  have  a  third  rum- 
ble seat  directly  back  of  the  driver 
that  has  a  wee  sma'  top  that  comes 
down  over  it.  This  guy,  whoever  he 
may  be,  can  turn  around  and  make 
all  sorts  of  dirty  cracks  at  the  regular 
rumble  passengers.  Showing,  not  how 
uncomfortable  they  are,  but  at  what 
delightful  ease  he  himself  is! 

The  trend  toward  ultra  modernism 
interested  me.  Most  of  the  cars  in 
the  show  looked  like  the  sort  of  auto- 
mobiles we  used  to  see  used  in  1916 
when  some  one  pictured  the  world 
in  1950.  In  the  main  they  are  at- 
tractive, these  new  cars,  but  there 
is  a  dignity  about  the  long  grace  of 
the  always  conservative  Packards, 
Pierce  Arrows,  and  such  which  makes 
one  wonder  if  the  new  style  will 
really  last. 

All  these  fast-looking  cars  remind 
me  that  a  good  way  to  keep  warm  at 
these  high  speeds  is  to  get  one  of  the 
new  hot  water  heating  businesses  in- 
stalled. These  are  devices  which  take 
the  hot  water  direct  from  the  engine, 
pass  it  through  a  radiator  sort  of 
apparatus  that  fastens  under  the 
dashboard,  and  blow  the  resultant  hot 
air  through  the  entire  car  by  means  of 
a  tiny  electric  fan. 

Speaking  of  keeping  things  warm — 
many  people  have  undoubtedly  suf- 
fered as  great  difficulty  as  I  used  to 
trying  to  start  my  cars  when  the^ 
had  stopped  over  night  in  a  cold 
garage.  My  cars,  always  being  the 
kind  that  are  hard  to  start  anyway, 
are  particularly  affected  by  this. 
About  two  years  ago  I  found  a  rem- 
edy. Take  an  ordinary  round  house- 
hold electric  heater — the  kind  that 
has  the  hot  cone  behind  a  wire  cage. 
Take  the  base  off  it  and  hook  it  up 
in  the  garage.  Then,  wedge  the  heater 
between  the  radiator  and  the  fan  of 
your  car,  facing  aft.  Turn  it  on,  shut 
the  engine  hood,  and  sleep  happy  in 
the  thought  that  your  car  will  either 
start  as  easily  in  the  morning  as  if  it 
were  summer  or  else  bum  up  during 
the  night.  Either  way  you  save  your- 
self a  lot  of  trouble — particularly  if 
your  car  is  well  insured. 


Qimtat  HUDSON 
D  istinq  mhM  Hodij  Jijpcs 

COyMAlANDING  b  canty  and  richness  distinguish  each  oi  the 
14  hod/  types  available  on  the  Orcatcr  Hudson. 

The  fivc=passengcr  Club  Sedan  here  illustrated  sussests  the  smart= 
ncss  that  marks  these  new  offerings.  In  every  detail  of  finish  and 
fitti  ngs  they  express  the  utmost  in  comfort  and  luxury. 

Never  in  Hudson  history  have  we  presented  such  beautiful  bodies. 
Never  such  value.  Never  such  price  advantage.  And  those  who 
know  motor  leadership  say  that  speaks  for  the  entire  industry. 

To  the  wider  number  of  models  presented  a  further  variety  of  per= 
sonal  choice  is  provided  in  two  chassis  lengths  of  identical  quality. 

Qn  tl)c  standard  chassis  nine  models  sis  tJicre  arc  five  models  —  the  -t^pas^ 

are  offered — the  Coach^  Standard Sc=  sengcr  Sport  Phaeton^  the  7=passcnser 

dan^  Coupe^  Roadster^  Phaeton^  Town  Phaeton^  the  S=passen^er  Club  Sedan/ 

Sedan/  Convertible  Coupe/  Landau  the  7=passenser  Sedan  and  the  7=pas= 

Sedan  andVictoria/ransinc;/rom Slops  senger  Ijmousinc,  with  a  price  range 

to  $1500  at  factory.  Qn  the  long  chas=  from  $1850  to  $2100  at  factory. 
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The  essence  of  decorative  satisfaction  is  in- 
herent in  the  quiet  charm  of  these  surroundings 


AN  HISTORIC  TUDOR  HOME 


hy   LEE   Mc  C  ANN 


Fliolographs  from  Marshall  Field  &  Company 


THE  farther  back  in  history  that  we  travel,  the 
scarcer  are  precious  survivals  among  the  arts. 
The  destructive  agencies  of  time  and  change 
through  which  so  much  is  lost  make  this  to  be  ex- 
pected. In  the  case  of  furniture  and  carved  panelings 
there  is  another  factor  which  makes  for  rarity,  and 
this  is  the  relatively  limited  amount  of  these  created 
in  the  earlier  periods  of  their  development. 

When  Henry  VHI  sponsored  the  Renaissance 
culture  of  Italy,  and  furthered  its  in- 
troduction into  England,  it  came  as  a 
courtly  mode  partaking  of  the  mag- 
nificence of  its  royal  patronage.  The 
expression  which  it  received  in  the 
English  arts  was  appropriate  only  to 
wealthy,  formal  living,  and  none  but 
those  who  had  ample  means  could 
afford  its  luxuries. 

Even  the  use  of  good  furniture  did 
not  become  general  in  England  until  J| 
as  late  as  the  Restoration.  Therefore,  11 
the  examples  of  the  splendid  paneled 
interiors  of  an  older  England  are 
doubly  precious.  When  one  of  these 
distinguished  survivors  crosses  the 
seas  to  become  a  part  of  the  American 
scene  it  is  an  event  of  importance  in 
the  world  of  art. 

Such  an  occasion  was  that  of  recent 
date  when  through  Charles  of  London, 
connoisseur  of  Tudor  and  Jacobean 
decorative  modes,  there  were  shipped 
to  our  shores  the  five  oak  paneled 
rooms  from  the  historic  Tudor  man- 
sion of  Whitehall  in  Shrewsbury.  The 
acquisition  of  these  fine  interiors  con- 


stitutes a  most  valuable  addition  to  such  heritage 
as  Americans  have  been  able  to  assemble  of  the 
woodcraft  of  our  Tudor  forebears. 

This  has  for  Americans  a  special  interest  because 
the  Elizabethan  manor  houses  were  the  ancestors 
of  the  fine  English  and  American  country  homes  of 
to-day.  Theirs  was  a  style  designed  primarily  for 
country  living  on  a  splendid  scale,  yet  with  the  easy 
informality  tiiat  distinguished  it  from  the  style  of 


No'u.  here  is  the  genius  of  the  English  wood-carver  more 
et'ident  than  in  the  rich  originality  of  his  mantels 

SS 


the  palaces  of  Italy  and  the  chateaux  of  France. 
The  exterior  and  interior  architecture  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan period  lends  itself  to  exploitation  in  the 
larger  spaces  and  proportions  of  country  homes  to- 
day as  much  as  it  did  in  its  own  epoch.  The  rooms 
of  the  Whitehall  mansion,  a  perfect  interpretation 
of  the  Tudor  ideal  in  decoration,  are  a  splendid 
instance  of  the  vitality  and  beauty  of  the  mode  as  it 
appears  in  an  authentic  original. 

F"or  all  the  nobility  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan architecture,  there  was  little 
in  the  way  of  comfort,  as  we  under- 
stand it,  then  available.  Carpets  were 
just  beginning  to  be  known,  and  only 
a  very  few  outside  the  monarch  pos- 
sessed them.  Rushes,  serving  as  carpet 
and  mattress  as  w'ell.  covered  the 
floors,  except  for  the  aristocratic  mi- 
nority that  could  boast  the  grandeur 
of  canopied  beds.  For  furniture  there 
were  cupboards,  chests,  and  tables. 
Chairs  were  rare.  So  that  the  four 
walls  were  quite  literally  the  whole 
room  except  for  one  or  two  pieces  of 
furniture  to  relieve  monotony  and  add 
a  note  of  convenience.  Small  wonder 
that  the  eye  demanded  that  those 
same  walls  possess  some  beauty. 

Warmth  was  at  a  premium  in  the 
cold  and  draughty  rooms  of  that 
period,  and  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Tudors  the  stone  and  plaster  of  the 
walls  were  often  covered  with  wooden 
boardings  for  additional  protection 
against  the  cold.  Out  of  such  board- 
ings grew  the  paneling  which  was 
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In  [his  setting  attention  is  directed  to  a  fine 
old  painting  of  General  David  Smith  and 
an  unusual  Queen  Anne  needlepoint  chair 


English  panelled  rooms 

THE  quiet  fligiiitif  aufi  hefitily 
of  Ocorgiuti  pine  paitrll in;! 
is  ireli  shotrti  tit  nn  atitiijue 
room  remorcd  from  Wircuhoe 
Hall,  Essex,  ami  uoir  e.rhihilril  at. 
Colby's  .  .  .  Oar  tlisplay  also  iu- 
tlutles  a  reproftut  tioti  {lnj  one  of 
Eiitslattfl's  best  trootl irorhers')  of 
a  firiitliiis  f^iibttons  room  in  tlie 
fictoria  anti  ,Ilbert  ,lMaseum  . . . 
In  anotlier  example,  pine  trails 
are  interestingly  yet  inexpen- 
sirely  simulated  in  paintin;; 
anil panellins  .  .  .  T'#.v#f  C'oltty's 
or  write  for  information  upon 
rooms  of  this  type  for  your  home. 


JOHIV 
A. 


129  XortSi  IVabastt  Avenue 

CHICAGO 
Mnteriov  decorators  since  1SG6 


The  deep  embrasure  o'  the  windnu  ,  emphasizing  archi- 
tectural strength,  was  characteristic  of  the  Elizabethans 


later  the  glory  of  Tudor  and  Jacobean 
rooms. 

The  record  and  strength  of  a  human- 
istic art  is  the  measure  of  its  adapta- 
bility to  the  material  and  esthetic 
needs  of  the  life  it  serves.  The  charac- 
ter of  the  English  people  was  sturdy, 
positive,  and  individual,  and  these 
qualities  were  retained  as  fundamen- 
tal in  Elizabetlian  art.  giving  it  a  rich 
substantial  character  vmdemeath  the 
classic  influence  of  the  Renaissance 
which  dictated  the  character  of  much 
of  its  design. 

When  Henry  VHI  imported  Italian 
craftsmen  to  England  to  launch  the 
new  modes  of  the  Renaissance,  they 
felt  the  rigors  of  the  English  climate 
and  temperament  so  alien  to  their 
native  environment,  and  soon  re- 
turned to  Italy,  leaving  but  slight 
impress  of  their  art. 

Later,  Flemish  and  German  crafts- 
men brought  Italian  ideas  to  Eng- 
land through  the  medium  of  their 
own  interpretation,  which  while  far 
less  beautiful  than  its  Latin  original, 
had  a  rude  Nordic  vigor  that  ap- 
pealed to  the  English  as  more  sym- 
pathetic. This  version  they  could 
accept  and  assimilate.  In  this  way 
they  incorporated  the  feeling  of  the 
classic  revival  into  the  normal 
evolution  of  their  own  architectural 


manner.  After  the  Elizabethan 
exuberance,  there  came  the  finest 
fruit  of  these  blended  cultures,  as 
shown  in  the  restraint,  sophistication, 
and  rich  detail  of  the  early  Jacobean 
period. 

Wealth,  too,  had  greatly  increased 
in  England  during  Elizabeth's  great 
reign. 

World  trade  was  established.  The 
national  appetite  for  art  and  luxurious 
living  was  stimulated,  and  the  money 
that  had  formerly  gone  into  building 
churches  was  now  freed  to  go  into 
the  building  of  homes. 

The  result  was  the  creation  of  the 
noble  type  of  mansion  known  as  the 
Elizabethan  manor  house.  Such  a 
house  is  Whitehall,  Shrewsbury',  one 
of  the  historic  homes  of  England. 
It  is  the  type  which  Sir  Henry 
\\'cx3ton  had  in  mind  when  he  wTote: 
'■\\' ell-building.  .  .  .  hath  these 
conditions,  commodity  and  delight." 

The  Taylor  manuscripts  say  of  it: 

"This  famous  house  in  Abbey  Fore- 
gate  was  builded  by  one  Master 
Prynce,  lawyer,  called  Master 
Pn.Tice's  place  .  .  .  the  foundation 
began  in  March.  1578.  so  it  was  four 
years  in  building,  to  his  great  charge 
with  fame  to  him  and  his  posterity 
forever." 

(Conlinued  on  pagt  94) 


The  elaboration  of  carved  detail  is  finely  subordinated 
to  simple  struciural  lines  in  this  nobly  planned  mantel 
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M  M  ARMSTRONG 

INCORPORATED 


WHEN  FRANCE  MEETS  AMERICA 


UST  as  America  has  always 
evidenced  friendly  feeling  for 
France,  so  has  the  American 
home  owner  shown  a  partiality 
for  French  furniture,  and  many 
beautiful  pieces  have  found  their 
way  into  our  better  residences. 


In  the  group  illustrated  we 
find  that  gracefulness  of  de- 
sign and  skill  of  workmanship 
so  characteristic  of  things  French, 
and  so  happily  adaptable  to  our 
own  ideas  of  harmonious  decora- 
tion. These  are  recent  importations. 


PARIS 


Our  decorating  service  is  comprehensive.  We  are  prepared  to 
assist  you  in  the  selection  of  individual  pieces,  or  in  the  prep- 
aration of  a  plan  for  the  complete  decoration  of  your  home. 

MMARMSTRONG 

INCORPORATED 

4  East  57tii  iStreet  (Ji'st  East  of  Fifth  Ave.) 
NEW    YORK  CITY 


LONDON 
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(Continued  from  page  Qo) 


Early  Georgiaru  slope-fro nt^>  hookcase  with 
finely  carved  hroJceii  pediments  top. 
Sitperh  quality.      Circa  173S. 

Our  collection  of  old  Enslish  prints 
in  colour  lias  teen  recently  teauti* 
fied  \yy  tlie  acquisition  of  fift  een  rare 
Morlands  and  a  numter  of  sets  of 
Sporting  Prints  of  exceptional  merit. 

Member  of  Antique  and  Decorative  Arts  Leasue 

Philip  Suval  r 

[ESTABLISHED  1896] 
823=25  MADISON  AVENUE  {ucav  69th) 

NEW  yORK  ciTy 


Eeist  57tli  Street  =  SciuhAmpton,  Long  Island 


L' nder  the  lights  the  zvainscot  glows  zvith  mellow  luster, 
polished  by  time  and  the  touch  oj  many  hands 


\N  hitehall  has  the  lofty  square  com- 
pact character  of  EUzabethan  archi- 
tecture, which  had  an  instinctive 
feeling  for  balance  and  proportion 
native  to  the  English  architect  of  that 
period.  Its  painted  gables,  ornamental 
chimneys,  and  octagonal  center  tur- 
ret are  all  true  to  the  spontaneous 
originality  of  the  times.  The  sight  of 
its  white  walls  crowning  majestically 
the  English  countryside  must  have 
gladdened  the  heart  of  Master  Prynce 
and  the  several  generations  of  his 
descendants  who  inherited  it. 

Eventually,  through  marriage  of 
the  last  of  the  Prynce  line,  it  passed 
first  to  Sir  John  Astley  and  later  to 
the  Earl  of  Tankerville.  in  whose 
family  it  remained  until  1835,  when 
it  was  sold  to  Dr.  Samuel  Butler, 
headmaster  of  Shrewsbury  School. 
Under  him  the  old  place  acquired 
new  reputation  as  one  of  the  great 
classical  schools  of  England. 

The  superb  paneled  rooms  which 
are  Whitehall's  greatest  claim  to  glory 
were  not  installed  until  the  reign  of 
James  I,  nearly  a  hundred  years  after 
the  building  of  the  house  which,  with 
the  addition  of  these,  might  be  said 
to  have  reached,  in  Lord  Bacon's 
words,  "the  greatest  elegancy  that 
can  be  thought  upon." 


The  rooms  are  of  perfect  Tudor 
paneling  one  and  a  quarter  inches 
thick.  It  is  of  course  made  of  the  old 
oak  of  England,  beautifully  grained, 
and  now  mellowed  and  sensitized  by 
time  and  association. 

Its  rich  soft  tone  has  been  back- 
ground for  some  of  England's  most 
notable  personages  who  have  visited 
at  Whitehall,  ^^'ithin  its  enclosure 
court  beauties  in  stiff  brocades  and 
gay  adventurers  in  doublet  and  hose 
made  romantic  drama.  Memories 
of  the  charming  ill-starred  Stuarts 
hang  about  its  walls.  Here  Oliver 
Cromwell  and  John  Wesley  were 
guests,  approving  no  doubt,  the 
friendly  sobriety  of  these  fine  rooms. 
Here  Disraeli,  the  subtle,  the  fair 
Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  Charles  Darwin, 
and  many  other  important  people 
who  have  made  history,  have  left 
the  intangible  impress  of  their 
presence. 

If  walls  could  speak,  what  fascinat- 
ing memoirs  might  we  not  hear  con- 
cerning history  to  which  these  splen- 
did rooms  have  been  spectator.  But 
perhaps  it  is  better  after  all  that  the 
imagination  should  conjure  the  past, 
and  let  these  old  walls  speak  the 
language  they  know  best,  the  silent 
universal  speech  of  beauty. 


A  dignified,  reposeful  background  for 
furnishings  luxurious  and  colorful. 
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"The  Artiadlate^  Audible  Voice  of  the  Past^"^  in 

A  Fine  i8th  Century  Secretary 
from  Carlyle's  House  in  London 

2)istinguished  indeed  is  such  a  beautiful  antique 
as  this,  which  once  graced  the  house  of  Thomas  Carlyle 
in  Cheyne  Walk.  This  lovely  old  piece  is  typical  of  our 
great  collection  ot  antiques — rich  in  intrinsic  beauty  and  in 
association  with  famous  periods  and  persons  ot  the  past. 


EIGHTH  FLOOR 


Lord  &Taylor 

FIFTH  AVENUE       NEW  YORK 


I   This  is  your  department,  please  feel  free  to  use  it  early  and  often.  The  more  had  to  receive  a  unanimous  vote  before  being  shown  to  you.  Make  checks  i 

1  things  you  buy  through  Shop  Windows  of  Mayf air,  the  more  things  we  can  payable  to  Shirley  Paine,  care  Doubleday,  Doran  y  Company,  Inc.,  I 

I  show  here.  Each  article  has  been  chosen  because  of  value,  smartness,  or  244  Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  JVrite  her,  enclosing  check  for  the  arti-  I 

I  usefulness.  Our  Board  of  Censors  is  active,  and  everything  on  these  pages  cle  you  wish,  and  she  does  the  rest.  This  service  is  entirely  without  charge.  1 

^inniiniiniiinitriiitiifiriiiiriMiiiiriiimniMiiMiiioiiiiiiiiniiitiiiiiiiriiiiiiniipriiMniiiiiiiiitiMininniMiiitniiiiiiiinMiiiiHMiriiii^iMiiiinii^   iiiMjiiiiriiMitiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiijiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiriiiriiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiir  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiKiiiiitiiiriiiiiiiiiiNitiiiiiiiitniiiiir  tiiiiiifi  miiiiiiiiiii.1 


This   month  we  show   some  particularly  interesting  not  only  do  we  try  to  show  unusual  things  in  the 

things.   Values  have  been  sifted   and  where  articles  shopping  section,  but  our  advertisers  also  try  to  find 

are  of  the   useful   type,  they  really  work,  and  are  pertinent  subjects  for  their  space  ....  It  would  be 

not  merely  novelty  gadgets  which  sound  interesting  worth  while  to  read  these  over  each  month.  It  is  through 

but  never  do  the  things  they  are  meant  to  do.  .  .  .  them,  partly,  that  the  things  shown  here  come  to  light. 


Something  new  in  ciocivs.  In 
several  fine  cases  running  from 
$20  up.  No  keys;  no  winding. 
Plugs  directly  into  ordinary 
AC  light  circuit.  Accurate  to 
second.  Runs  forever.  Write 
me  for  catalogues. 


Charming  table  lamp  of  the 
old  student  type,  brass  with  10" 
hand-blocked  parchment  shade, 
electrified  and  with  glass  chim- 
ney. Fits  perfectly  with  early 
American  or  Colonial  things. 
Height  25".  Lamp  $16.50,  shade 
$5-40. 


Pie  crust  tip-top  tables  are  in- 
teresting, useful,  and  decora- 
tive to  the  Nth  degree.  This 
solid  mahogany  one  is  24" 
diameter,  28"  high.  It  serves 
a  dozen  uses,  has  nice  grain  to 
the  wood.  Price  $24  crated  for 
safe  shipment. 


One  of  the  loveliest  i8th  Century 
walnut  poudreuses  imaginable, 
lined  with  old  French  wallpaper. 
I  found  it  in  a  huge  old  house  on 
the  East  Side,  specializing  in  Ital- 
ian and  French  antiques.  It  is  in 


A  24"  high,  26  X  28"  top  biitterfly 
table  copied  from  a  fine  museum 
example  of  early  American  crafts- 
manship in  delicate  proportion  and 
detail  even  to  the  exposed  pegged 
joints.  Unfinished,  $11.75  ;  finished 


fine  condition;  price  $250.  Bench 
i8th  Century  covered  in  old  bro- 
catelle,  $65.  Write  Shirley  Paine 
for  this  address,  or  for  photos  of 
special  things. 


in  hand-rubbed  old  maple  or  an- 
tique mahogany,  $15.  Any  special 
color,  $15.  Chinese  lacquer,  red, 
green,  yellow,  blue,  or  black, 
$22.50.  ALL  F.O.B.  N.Y. 


This  is  a  find.  24"  high  cast 
brass  two  candle  lamp,  antique 
finish  with  16"  sheet  brass 
shade  (solid  or  pierced),  an- 
tique outside,  white  inside. 
Usually  $42,  to  readers,  special 
at  $34.80. 


At  last  I've  found  a  small 
girondole  convex  mirror  that  is 
beautiful,  well  made  and  well 
priced.  Frame  is  solid  mahog- 
any finely  hand-carved  and 
finished  in  real  gilt.  Size  14  x 
22"  outside,  iiYi"  mirror. 
$37.50  crated. 


Routes  of  explorers,  shifting 
world  politics,  movements  of 
stars — follow  them  all  on  this 
corrected  terrestrial  globe  of 
Scotch  imprint.  Rich  walnut 
stand  adds  decorative  qualities. 
Globe  12"  diam.,  $25  delivered 
100  mi.  N.  Y. 
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(EMayfair  Playthings 

Wc  have  a  complete  assortment  of  Games 
of  every  sort — indoors  and  for  outdoors  - 
for  children  of  every  age  as  well  as  for  the 
grown  ups.  Dolls,  Games,  Toys,  and  all  the 
best  home  entertainment  devices. 


RAP-0 


S^ORT 


INDOOR 


RAP-0  has  the  speed  of  Tennis  and  the 
deftness  of  Lacrosse.  There  is  no  snap- 
pier game  when  once  you  master 
RAP-0.  A  swift  serve,  a  snappy  catch 
and  you  are  continually  on  your  toes 
until  the  game  of  RAP-0  is  ended. 

R A P-0  develops  speed ,  accuracy,  poise, 
and  alertness.  Can  he  played  on  a 
space  10'  X  20'  or  ico'  x  200'  by  two 
to  twelve  persons  n  the  home,  gymna- 
sium, playsrounds,  and  schools. 


Junior  Canvas  Set 
Men*s  Canvas  Set 
Junior  Leather  Set 
Men*s  Leather  Set 


$  6.00 
7.00 
9.50 
11.00 


Send  for  our  winter  catalog,  for  a  list  of 
the  best  things  produced  by  the  master- 
craft  shops  of  Europe  and  America. 

Mail  Orders  pro»tptly  filUd 

jMapfair 

741  Fifth  Ave.  atid  9  East  57th  St. 
New  York 


GARDEN  FURNITURE 

Pompelaii  statue.  I.ea<1,  Terra  I'otta,  Marble 
Illustrated  Catalog  Sent  on  Kequent 

THE  ERKINS  STUDIO 

257  Lenington  Ave.  at  35lh  Si.  New  York 


INTERIORV 
DECORATORS 

DEMAND 


From  every  corner  of 
the  land  come  call-^ 
to  us  from  leadini; 
decorating  estahllsli- 
ments  for  trained 
men  and  women. 
Here  i.s  a  lucrative, 
dignified,  attractive 

profession  which  is  not  overcrowded,  and  in 
which  salaries  exceeding  $5,000  are  not  un- 
common. The  "ho?iie  study"  course  of  instruc- 
tion operated  by  .\rts  &•  Decoration  Mat'azine, 
and  estaljllshed  in  1!I2  3.  will  tcacli  vou  those 
imtJortant  details  which  will  soon  enahle  vou  to 
liecoiuc  an  expert.  Adds  to  your  cultural  knowl- 
edge. Enables  you  to  serve  your  friends  and,  l)V 
avoiding  mistakes,  save  hundreds  of  dollars  in 
turnishing  your  own  home. 

You  take  the  course  by  mail.  No  special  qualifica- 
tions necessary.  Course  has  Certillcate  of  \\,- 
proval  from  State  of  New  York.  Cost  reasonable. 

[Write  at  once  for  full  infornm-  1 
tion  and  splendid  brochure  FKEE  J 

Arts  and  Decoration  Home  Study  Course 
Suite  1110,  578  Madison  Avenue 
New  York  City 


J. 


MONTLLOR 


BROS. 

EST.  1909 


Objects  of  Art  -  Decorations 

«^  Spanish  ^ntic^ue  Shop  k. 


NEW  YORK  PALM  BEACH 

768  MADISON  AVE.    "^^^      PLAZA  BUILDING. 

(atssth.)  county  RD.  &  SEAVIEW  AVE. 

MEMBER   OF   ANTIQUE    AND    DECORATIVE   ARTS  LEAGUE 

mmwm  iiiiiiiiiiiiiii  iiiiiiiiNiiii.  mill  in  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii  1  lllllll  lillllllll  llllllllllllllllllllimflB 


nterior  Decoration 

at  Gump's,  finds  its  most  distin= 
guishcd  expression.  Should  your 
excursion  to  the  Gump  Treasure 
House  result  in  a  single  piece,  such 
as  the  Antique  Florentine  Madia 
illustrated,  you  are  assured  authen= 
ticity  and  true  worth;  if  the  outcome 
be  a  commission  to  decorate,  you  will 
be  the  richer  for  a  home  of  impeccable 
taste,  of  unusual  luxury,  of  livable 
and  lasting  charm. 


Dimensions  of  this  madia;  ^'7' 
long,  2' 4*  wide,  s'li*  high 


S.  &  G.  GUMP  CO. 

246»268  Post  Street 
San  Francisco 
California 


SMOKY 
FIREPLACES 

made  to 

DRAW 

"T^o  payment  accepted  unless  successful 

Also  consulting  service  avail- 
able to  owners,  architects  and 
builders  in  connection  with  the 
designing  and  erection  of  new 
work. 

FREDERIC  N.  WHITLEY,  Inc. 

Engineers —  Contractors  Consultants 

211  Fulton  St.,  Brooklyn,  N,  Y. 


Metal  Window 
Cornices 


The  beauty  and  charm  em- 
bodied in  these  cornice  designs, 
lend  an  air  of  distinction  to 
any  room.  Finished  in  An- 
tique, Silver  or  Ormolu  Gold. 
Also  hand  colored  to  match 
any  decorative  color  scheme. 

ll'rite  for  complete  catalogue 
and  information. 

HICKS  GALLERY,  Inc. 

16-18  Fayette  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

H.  L.  JUDD  COMPANY,  Inc. 
New  York  Selling  Agents 


"PRISON!" 

"Just  an  invalid!  Unable 
to  go  from  floor  to  floor — 
unable  to  join  my  family — 
confined  for  life  (apparent- 
ly) to  a  single  floor!  But 
all  is  changed  now.  I  travel 
at  will  up  or  down,  through' 
out  my  home  by  means  of 
the 

SEDGWICK 
INVALID  ELEVATOR 

which  has  been  a  blessing 
indeed." 

Safely  and  easily  operated 
— easily  and  quickly  in- 
stalled. 

Consult  your  architect  or  write  us 
for  Descril^tive  Booklet. 

Sedgwick  Machine  Works 
147  W.  15th  Street,  New  York 

Elevators,  Trunk  Lifts,  Fuel  Lifts, 
and  Dumb  fyaiters  for  the  home.  <^ 

-  jL. — -1: — —  ^ — — i:—^—'^' — jg 


IRON  BOOKENDS  OR 
DOOR  STOPS 

^2.75  per  pair,  0.50  each 
We  have  many  other  similar  items 

ye  IRO'^^  Shoppe 

472  Boylston  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 

Please  mail  your  Itook 
"Wrought  Iron  Things,"  to 

Name  

Street   

City  

State   
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Out    ot    the  Ordinarv 

Y    3e^auh'/ul  Incjcpensi'vc 


HAND-WROUGHT  of 
COPPER,  BRASS  and  PEWTER 


^  CRAFTSMANSHIP  ^ 

The  handmade  reproductions  illustrated  above 
combine  beauty  and  utility  to  an  unusual  degree. 

These  and  the  many  other  beautiful  patterns  in 
the  extensive  Industrial  Arts  line,  available  in 
copper,  brass,  tin,  or  pewter,  and  with  or  with- 
out electric  attachments,  will  contribute  to  any 
home  an  air  of  originality  and  good  taste. 

Write  for  illustrated  booklet 


INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  INC. 

33-H  NORTH  BENNET  505T0N,MAS5. 

DISPLAY  6^  Charles  St 


DINNER  DOILIE; 

A  dignified  addition  to  your  dinner  ser- 
vice, of  real  Point  de  Paris  lace  with  your 
own  monogram  in  very  fine  Point  de  Ven- 
ice, 5 1  inches  diameter. 

One  Dozen,  including  monograms,  $68. 

Delivery  in  two  and  one  half 
months  after  receipt  of  order. 

MOSSE 


730  FIFTH  AVE 

M      N^ORK,  N:y: 

478  POST  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


SHOP  WINDOWS 
O  F 

M  A  Y  F  A  I  R 


I  found  these  in 
.America's  finest 
sporting  goods 
store.  They  are  use- 
ful and  ornamental 
gifts  for  a  man — or 
in  fact  for  anyone 
who  is  fond  of 
dogs.  They  are  cast 
in  solid  bronze.  The 
corkscrew  has  a 
Pekinese;  shoe-horn 
shows  a  wire  hairei 
fox  terrier,  and  the 
horn  part  is  nicely 
polished.  The  iiot- 
tle   opener    has  a 


This  "Tuck-.*\-Way" 
table  finds  a  useful  place 
in  the  country  house  for 
an  emergency  tea  or 
porch  table;  in  town  it 
is  invaluable,  folds  up 
when  not  in  use  and  slips 
out  of  the  way.  Solid 
mahogany  in  antique 
finish.  Two  sizes.  i8  x 
$13.50:  24  X  36", 
$19.50.  Del.  loo  mi.  N.Y. 
\  fine  catalogue  of 
housewares. 


scottie.  The  letter 
opener  has  a  setter 
|)<)inting  game.  The 
shoe-horn  is  $1.50, 
ami  the  other  items 
are  $1  each — all 
postpaid  anvwhere 
intheU.  S.  A.  These 
are  only  a  few 
chosen  from  thou- 
sands of  unusual 
things.  If  you  will 
write  Shirley  Paine 
I  ^vill  have  a  cata- 
ogue  mailed  to  vou. 
and  your  name  put 
on  their  mailing  list. 


Sheffield  plated  silver  lends  rich  sheen 
and  lustre  to  the  dining  table  which  is 
truly  delightfid.  Prices  are  often  aston- 
ishingly low  and  one  shop  offers  a  fine 
catalogue.  Consider  too  a  luscious  ham 


baked  to  a  turn,  boned  and  then  immac- 
ulately sealed  in  a  special  can!  For 
buffet  suppers,  on  hot  days  when  a 
heated  kitchen  is  torture.  The  very 
newest  thing.  Catalogues  sent  gladly. 


The  simplest  and  most  economical  wav 
of  using  the  waste  space  on  top  of  your 
radiators;  shelves  on  the  tell  ones, 
window  seats  on  the  low.  The  brackets 
are  strong  enough  to  sustain  any  weight. 
Draperies  can  conceal  part  of  radia- 


tor in  the  case  of  window  seats.  Marble 
or  wood  can  be  used  for  seat  or  shelf. 
Only  one  bracket  needed  for  6  sections. 
-Attached  in  a  jiffy.  Price  75c  per 
bracket. 
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SHOP  WINDOWS 
O  F 

M  A  Y  F  A  I  R 


la 


1 


One  group  of  Colonial  light  fix- 
tures shown  here  brought  in  such 
an  overwhelming  response  in 
orders  and  catalogue  requests 
that  we  are  illustrating  a  second 
group  made  by  the  same  reliable 
house  here  in  New  York.  Lefl'.two- 


candle  sidelight  in  brass,  $5.60; 
Rujlit:  two-candle  sidelight  in 
brass,  $12,  matching  the  lovely 
chandelier  in  center,  $50,  without 
shades.  A  very  fine  catalogue 
mailed  gladly. 


A  strong  imported  wood-box  cov- 
ered in  hand-hammered  brass. 
Nothing  finer  for  a  man's  room 
or  for  the  living  room.  Special 
price  $16.50  del.  100  mi.  N.  Y. 
z^y/'  long,  18"  high,  12"  deep. 


This  electric  unit  has  many  uses 
— as  a  bottle  warmer,  milk  or 
water  sterilizer,  for  boiling  eggs. 
It  is  in  nickel  finish,  compact,  nice 
looking.  Price  $3.75.  Write  for 
catalogue. 


.\n  amusing  hand-blocked  linen 
signed  by  Tony  Sarg — the 
"History  of  Toys,"  in  11  colors. 
It  shows  toys  of  all  ages  from 
the  first  wooden  soldier  to 
sophisticated  marionettes. 
Cream  ground,  36"  wide.  For 
drapes,  covers,  screens,  etc. 
$3.70  postpaid.  Cuttings  sent 
gladly. 


HkROWARE 

j     U9  East  Street  | 

I 1    !  ,  


HaMP     TofeCEP  feEPROPUCTlOMS 

which  bresei-ve  Ihe   spirit  of  the  o\<i  pieces 
combined  with  ^  fitness  for  -modern  recjuirements 
Illustr2>.tions   upon  re<^u.est 


Gathering 
the  Secrets 

of  theZz^ 

Winds 


Letters  of  Light 

\ 


The  best  and  most  practical  log-carrier 
available,  and  extremely  good  looking. 
It  is  made  of  strong  leather  studded 
with  copper  rivets,  Spanish  fashion. 
Prevents  soiling  clothing,  or  littering 
floors.  Will  last  for  years.  Rolls  up 
when  not  in  use.  $6  postpaid  within  100 
miles  of  New  York. 


The  "Tuck-A-V^'ay"  mutfin  stand,  like 
the  table,  takes  up  Hoor  space  only 
when  in  use.  ^^'hen  not  in  active  service, 
shelves  fold  up  flat  and  it  retires  to  the 
sidelines.  Being  of  solid  mahogany,  an- 
tique finish,  it  is  a  most  decorative  oc- 
casional piece.  $19.50  del.  100  mi.  N.Y. 


The  wild  tale  of  the  shrieking 
blizzard,  the  soft  message  of  the 
gentlest  zephyr  .  .  .  the  speed  and 
direction  of  every  wind  that 
blows  ...  is  told  in  symbols  of 
glowing  light  by  this  newest 
achievement  of  science,  The  Lord 
Electric  Wind  Indicator. 

Each  eerie,  roof-top  message  is 
told  instantly  and  accurately  by 
this  beautiful  device.  Your  home 
is  incomplete  without  one. 


CHARLES  E.  LORD  8C  CO. 

24  Milk  Street  Boston,  Mass. 

For  Sair  in  Boslon  by  Bigchw,  Kennard  ^  Co. 
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t's  hard  to  be  original 
and  economical  when 
building  a  home.  But  — 
whisper— here's  a  secret — 
if  you'll  avoid  common- 
place hardware,  much  can 
be  done.  Equip  your  doors, 
windows  and  cupboards 
with  genuine  Forged  Iron 
Hardware  by  McKinney. 
Its  designs  carry  out  the  very  spirit 
of  romance.  Rugged  beauty  is  in 
every  graceful  line  and  sweeping 
curve.  You  can't  have  an  ordinary 
doorway  with  such  hardware. 

Pieces  of  every  essential  type  are 
available  to  outfit  a  house  complete: 
Early  American,  Dutch,  Colonial, 
English,  Spanish  and  Italian.  Best 
of  all,  the  cost  is  surprisingly  rea- 
sonable, and  builders'  hardware 
merchants  carry  it  in  stock.  A 
brochure  showing  representative 
pieces  will  be  gladly  sent  on  request. 
McKinney  Mfg.  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

q.  Hear  the  McKINNEY  MUSICIANS 
every  Sunday,  4:30  P.M.  Eastern  Time, 
3:30  P.M.  Central  Time:  WJZ,  WBZ, 
WBZA,  WBAL,  WHAM,  KDKA,  WJR, 
WLW,  KYW,  KWK,  WREN,  KStp. 

MCKINNEY 
FORGED 


IRON 


CL  2-29 

McKinney  Mfg.  Co. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  {Forged  Iron  Division) 
^.  Please  send  me.  without  obligation,  the  Items 
A  Which  I  have  checked  : 
p  □  Brochure  on  Forged  Iron  Hardware  5 
y  □  Folio  on  Lanterns  2 

a  Name  .  9 

y  Address   2 


30  Miles 
Per  Hour— 


Though  designed  primarily  for  seaworthiness  and 
comfort  rather  than  for  speed,  Commodore  Charles 
A.Welch's  round  bottom,  sea-going  runabout  does 
30  miles  an  hour  easily  with  a  twin  installation  of 
Universal  Sixes,  "I  used  them  every  day  all  summer," 
writes  Commodore  Welch,  "and  made  a  great  many 
long  trips  and  never  had  the  slightest  bit  of  trouble 
or  any  worry  from  them." 


1  +  4  +  6  +  8  CYLINDER 

marine  motors 


UNIVERSAL  MOTOR  COMPANY      Dept.  CL-2       Oshkosh,  Wisconsin 


cas 


DANriELD32 


CT^HE  B.\NFIELD  '  32"  is  a  boat 
^  for  the  fastidious,  yet  discrimin- 
ating yachtsman  imbued  with  a  love  tor 
adventure  and  a  zest  for  speed.  It  has 
complete  overnight  accommodations  for 
four  and  affords  comfortable  day  cruis- 
ing for  as  manv  as  twelve  people.  The 
BANFIELD  "32"  is  used  by  business 
men  for  commuting.  It  is  the  first 
choice  of  water  sportsmen  who  delight 
in  fighting  it  out  with  the  kings  of  the 
deep.    BAXFIELD  cruisers  have  also 


been  chosen  for  expeditions  in  the 
Arctic  and  for  long  distance  non-stop 
ocean  voyages. 

Truly  the  BANFIELD  "32"  is  a  har- 
monious blending  of  all  that  is  desirable 
in  a  really  good  boat  ....  Beauty  .... 
Rugged  Strength  ....  Solid  Comfort 
....  ^laximum  Seaworthiness  and  Ab- 
solute Safety.  And  in  addition  to  these 
you  have  at  your  finger  tips  the  fastest 
speed  of  any  standardized  cruiser. 


Powered  with  200  H.  P.  KERMATH 
Speed  28-30  M.  P.  H.  ^7950 

Po'drnd  'L'ilh  loo  H.  P.  KERMATH  iS-20  M.  P.  }[.  .S7750 

BANFIELD  Sea  Shff  WoiRKS  Inc. 

Sal£J  Of r ices  and  Permanent  Exhibh_^ 
277  Park  Ave.  Bldg.  •  302  iexjnoton  avi  -  A'e  w  York  Ci{_y 

PLANT:  ........ 

ATIANTIC  H.CML»«OS.  XtV.  J|«JC» 


oiintiy 

C  L  O  1^  H  E  S 


GOLF 


for 

.  GUNNING 


SPORTS  \\^EAR 

Comfort  and  rtiggedne.'ss  are  primary 
essentials  in  country  clotlies.  But  to 
acliieve  an  effect  of  ease  and  smart- 
ness tliey  must  Le  correctly  designed 
and  perfectly  tailored  from  superla- 
tive material. 

Tlie  experience  and  reputation  of 
W^eatlierill  among  generations  of 
Englisli  gentlemen  en.sure  complete 
satisfaction. 

AV^e  sliould  Le  pleased  to  sliow  you 
examples  of  our  -u'ork  and  our  un- 
limited range  of  imported  slietlands, 
komespuns  and  Harris  tweeds,  all 
available  at  prices  telowtliose  ruling. 


By  Appointment  to  ByAppointmentto 
H.  M.  King  George  V  H.R.H.lhePrimeofWales 

pernard 

(Stvtl  and  cJporim^  ^^(^atlors 


557  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 

Only  Branch  in  the  U.  S.  of  Bernard  Weatherill,  Ltd., 
of  London  (Royal  Warrant  Holders) 

iniiiiiiniiiiiiiniiiimiimniiiiimmiiiiiniiinuiiiiiimiimiiHimimimtHinT 
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Wanderlust^ s  ahoarJ 


Dr.  CJiarles  Roh  erts*  maUes  a  hohhy  of  cruis- 
^"■S'  ""'^  ^'^  handsome  Klco  -Fifty  has  to  its 
credit  many  a  good  sea  mile. 

"DRILLIANT  wKite  and  ricK  nialiocanv, 
trass  and  copper  agleanijtlie  Tt^enamomen* 
lies  at  anclior  vitli  a  gracefully  expectant  air. 
For  Its  owner  is  an  indefatigatle  seaman,  and 
during  tlie  toating  season  five  o'clock  of  al- 
most any  day  finds  kim  stepping  triskly  atoard, 
crowded  city  streets  and  professional  duties 
left  far  leliind  .  .  . 

A  sKort  run  along  tlie  iSoutli  jShore  and  then 
a  swim — in  tlie  Bay  or  in  the  surf  ofT  Fire 
Island.  An  liour's  rest  in  tlie  cool  comfort  of 
a  treeze-fanned  deck  .  .  .  dinner  against  a 
background  of  setting  sun  and  green  glass 
water,  witk  music  captured  Ly  a  turning  knoL 
.  .  .  Tlien  lazily  liome  again,  tlirougli  tlie 
quiet  dark  .  .  . 

Dr.  Rot  erts  IS  a  ski  Iful  navigator,  wlio  tlior- 
ou«  understands  tke  management  of  kis 
koat,  from  kandling  a  sextant  to  running  tke 
engine.  And  as  kis  entkusiasm  is  ikared  ky 
Airs.  Rokerts  and  tlieir  young  son,  tkey  usually 
crmse  witkout  a  crew.   Putting  out  from  Bay- 


port,  tkey  make  frequent  trips  along  tke  iSoutk 
51  lore,  or  around  to  tke  Nortk  Skore  —  to 
iSkelter  Island,  to  Block  Island.  And  as  ofte  n 
as  time  permits  tke  family  kaggage  is  stowed 
away  and  tke  W^enamomen's  galley  stocked 
for  extended  cruising  .  .  . 

One  summer  a  keautiful  trip  around  Cape 
Cod  and  on  to  jMarLleliead  —  day  after  day 
tke  exkilarating  joy  of  sea  air  and  wide  sky. 
Anotlier  year  all  tke  way  to  ^iontreal  —  up 
tke  Hudson,  a  skort  overland  kaul  to  Lake 
George,  into  Lake  Ckamplain — tken  tke 
Rickelieu,  tke  St.  Lawrence.  Tlieii  kome  again 
tkrougli  Oswego,  tke  New  York  Barge  Canal, 
down  tke  Hudson.  Truly  a  deligktful  way  to 


travel,  Atrs.  Rokerts  says  —  no  time-takles,  no 
dust,  no  extravagance,  kut  all  tke  way  tke  in- 
dependent comfort  and  seclusion  of  a  well- 
ecjuipped  kome  on  tke  water. 

•  •  • 

Tke  kistory  of  every  Llco  koat  is  as  tkrilllngly 
individual  as  tke  man  wko  owns  it.  For  eack 
owner  finds  in  tke  opportunity  for  independent 
voyaging  a  constantstiniulation  and  a  ckallenge, 
and  eack  responds  in  a  ckaracteristic  way. 

At  Port  Elco,  wkere  we  will  ke  glad  to 
receive  you  at  any  time,  you  can  get  rigkt 
akoard  a  Fifty  (or  any  otker  model  on  dis- 
play) and  make  your  own  tour  of  inspection. 
Or  we  will  send  you  Catalog  C  L  on  recjuest. 

PORT  ELCO  (pe  rmanent  ex  kibit),  247 

Park  Avenue,  at  ^Gtk  iStreet,  New  York. 
Dis  trikutors  in  Boston,  Detroit,  Los  Angeles 
and  Atiami. 

PI  ant  and  Alarine  Basin,  Tke  Elco  W^orks, 
Bayonne,  N.  J. 

Tke  Elco  Fleet:  Twenty-5ix,  $2,975; 
Veedette,  $4,87.^:  Cruisette,  $.^,950;  Tkirty- 
Eigkt,  $10,750;  Forty-Two,  $16,500;  Fifty, 

$25,500. 

Although  tilts  series   o/  advertisements  recounts   bona  fide 
experiences  of  Klco  owners,  the  names  used  are  fictitious. 
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YACHTING  NOTES 

by  E.  JAMES^DEVINE 


THE  Southern  Florida  Boat 
Racing  Association  is  busy 
planning  racing  events,  and 
nearly  fort\'  outboard  meets  have 
been  held,  with  about  twenty-five 
yet  to  come.  The  most  important 
regattas  will  be  held  in  February 
and  March,  the  chief  honors  going 
to  Miami  and  Palm  Beach.  Per- 
haps the  most  spectacular  of  these 
will  be  ^the  Washington's  Birth- 
day Regatta  which  will  be  held 
February  20th  to  22nd  at  Palm  Beach. 
The  Sir  Thomas  Lipton  Ocean  Sailing 
Race  is  to  be  one  of  the  features  of 
the  meeting.  This  race  is  sailed  over 
a  twelve-mile  triangular  course,  free 
for  all.  Sir  Thomas  annually  presents 
a  perpetual  trophy  to  the  Southern 
Florida  Association  to  be  competed 
for  each  year  on  a  different  Florida 
course.  The  entry  list  this  year 
will  probably  include  such  prominent 
sportsmen  as  Vincent  C.  Astor, 
Harry  Payne  Whitney,  Robert  Hague. 


Edward  Lambert,   whose  schooner 
Atlantic  raced  to  Spain  last  summer,  ^. 
and  many  other  well-known  sports- 
men. 

Another  feature  of  the  Washing- 
ton's Birthday  Regatta  will  be  the 
Marathon  sailing  race,  free  for  all, 
from  Palm  Beach  to  Nassau,  a  dis- 
tance of  180  miles  through  a  hazard- 
ous course.  This  race  is  conducted 
jointly  between  the  Palm  Beach 
Yacht  Club  and  the  Colonial  Govern- 
ment of  the  Bahamas.  The  latter  will 
award  the  prizes. 

And  for  the  cruiser  owners,  the 
racing  committee  has  mapped  out  a 
very  imusual  plan.  It  will  be  known 
as  the  Cruiser  Marathon  Race  and 
will  be  run  in  three  legs,  between  Palm 
Beach  and  Havana.  The  first  leg  is 
Miami,  the  second,  Key  West,  and 
the  third.  Havana.  The  total  distance 
is  about  250  miles.  Many  express 
cruisers  and  fast  commuter  type  of 
boats  will  take  part  in  this  race. 


A71  a.  c.j.  i,^-footer  cruising  off  West  Palm  Beach 


ROSENFELD 


Elco  ^2-foot  Cyrilla  owned  by  Charles  J'oight,  cartoon- 
ist, which  recently  completed  the  trip  to  Florida  zcaters 

Two  luxurious  yachts  like  this  one  are  now  being  built,  one  for  Alfred 
P.  Sloan  Jr.,  and  the  other  for  Fred  J.  Fisher,  both  of  the  General 
Motors  Corporation.  They  were  designed  by  John  II.  JFells,  Inc., 
and  Cox  y  Stevens,  Inc.,  and  will  be  built  by  Pusey 'd  Jones.  The 
hull  is  of  the  clipper  type,  236  feet  over  all.  A  pair  of  1,100  horse- 
power fFinton  Diesel  motors  power  these  craft,  furnishing  knots 
per  hour  in  any  sort  of  weather 


i.ys  Its  TACnTiNe 


MODERNISTIC  tastes  dictate  yacht- 
ting  as  a  mode  of  spending  our 
hours  of  relaxation.  And  the  well  in- 
formed look  for  the  Gielow  Hall  Mark 
in  the  yacht  to  be  chosen.  With  its  six 
palatial  staterooms,  master  and  guests 
may  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  cruising 
aboard  this  trim  craft. 

Available  for  your  immediate  use  in 
West  Indies  waters  this  winter. 

A  set  of  delightful  interiors 
await  your  request. 

Henry  J.  Gielow,  inc. 

Naval  Architects  &  Engineers 
25  West  43rd  Street  New  York 
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The  Stately 
IS/ew  Home 


GUNTHER 
FURS 


site  or  a  lornier  \  ;in- 
Llfrl)ilt  mansidii,  ^\•llel•e  many 
Guntlier  j-)atron.s  li:i\-e  lieen  giu  sls. 
no\\'  risfs  tlie  stately  new  lionie  i)f 
Cmntlicr  I'urs.  Mere,  in  spaeious 
salons  wliose  soaring  Koman  eol- 
unins  are  liglitened  In'  a  spriglilly 
suggestion  of  modern  \'^iennes<-  dceor, 
one  may  elioose  tlie  new  w  raps  and 
searls  in  a  setting  tliat  Inlils  tiuir 
eleganee.  v\s  always,  tliey  are  de- 
sioned  ^\•Ill^  llie  Renins  llial  lias 
made  1"  iirs  Ly  Ountker  a  lasliiou 
tradition    tlirouoK   li\'c  <ieneralions. 


^pe/is  aSoiit  lebrii^ry  I ilteenth 


666    FIFTH    AVEIVUE    f*crcr  53R» 


STREET,    ]\EW    YO  R  K 


no 
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PROGRESS 

Our  Utmost  Efforts  and  Careful  Thought  have  always 
been  devoted  to  the  Exacting  Art  of  Making  Shirts 
and  Collars  to  Measure.  Through  Constant  Attention 
to  the  Betterments  in  every  detail  of  Production,  we 
have  achieved  a  very  Large  and  Increasing  Business 
in  our  New  York,  Paris  and  London  Establishments. 

We  are  pleased  to  make  up  Sample  Shirts  and  Collars 


512  FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK 


LONDON 
27  OLD  BOND  STREET 


PARIS 

2  RUE  DE  CASTIGLIONE 


5!!r 


if 


iviera  badly  dressed 
is  just  a  beach 

Every  wise  debutante  knows  it  .  .  .  Our  new 
Southern  Resort  and  Riviera  collection  has  that 
different  something  demanded  by  the  Lidos  of 
the  world  .  .  .  Evening  gowns  of  crisp  moire  or 
floating  chiffon  for  semi-tropical  nights .  .  . 
Sleeveless  tennis  dresces  with  new  character 
.  .  .  Hats  of  shaded  grace  and  Antibes  insou- 
ciance .  .  .  Pique  corduroy  coats  acknowledged 
as  a  stroke  of  resort  genius  .  .  ,  Bathing  gowns 
and  accessories  as  gay  and  modern  as  the 
beach  capannas  they  are  destined  for  .  .  .  All 
designed  by  Paris  and  ourselves  to  emphasize 
the  color  and  distinction  of  smart  resorts. 

BfRGDORf 
GOODMAN 

FIFTH  AVENUE  ac  58th  NEW  YORK 


The  scarf  is  part  of  the  blouse  morn  with  this  Schiaparelli 
tiveed  suit  of  yellow,  brown,  and  white,  with  a  touch  of 
black.  From  Lord  Taylor 


the  new  up-in-front  movement.  This 
youthful  treatment  began  with  the 
smartest  of  French  straw  hats,  and 
now  is  appearing  in  felts — felts  of 
such  light  silky  texture  that  they 
may  be  molded  along  any  lines  with- 
out the  least  suggestion  of  heaviness. 
And  this  same  felt  remains  undeni- 


ably the  chosen  hat  fabric  of  the 
smart  woman.  It  stays  on  forever, 
while  there  is  occasional  interesting 
variety  for  those  who  wish  it,  such  as 
that  offered  by  the  Maria  Guy  jersey 
turban.  It  is  shown  here  in  navy  blue, 
worn  with  a  navy  ondamoussa  frock 
collared  and  cuffed  with  white  linen. 


havy  frock  with  glazed  linen  collar,  cuffs, 
and  boutonniere,  :vor>i  zvith  a  Maria  Guy 
turban  in  matching  jersey.  From  Best  Co. 
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Noted  travele r 
explains  new  way 
to  see  the  World 


"The  Morld  does,  indeed,  improve — or  at  least 
ways  of  seeing  it  do.  In  the  days  of  my  youth  there 
were  only  two  ways  of  encircling  the  globe. 
First,  wholly  'on  your  own,'  working  out  your 
own  schedules  and  arranging  for  transportation, 
again  and  again,  each  time  you  wished  to 
move  on  .  .  .  Secondly,  the  same  ship  all  the  way 
round,  with  never  time  enough  in  any  one 
country  to  get  more  than  a  tantalizing  glimpse. 

"Today  you  may  circumnavigate  much  as  if 
in  your  own  private  yacht.  Weekly  and  fort- 
nightly sailings  around  the  world  in  palatial 
American  liners,  from  either  the  Atlantic  or  the 
Pacific  seaboard.  Stopovers  anywhere  enroute, 
within  the  broad  limit  of  two  years!  Time  to 
spread  yourself,  to  follow  an  impulse  and  go  off 
at  a  tangent  wherever  word  reaches  you  of  some- 
thing you  simply  must  see  or  do  to  be  happy 
the  rest  of  your  life. 

"When  the  excursion  is  over,  back  to  another 
palatial  liner  of  the  same  line  and,  as  simply  as 
reentering  your  own  home,  on  again,  until  the 
urge  to  explore  another  new  world  once  again 
comes  upon  you  . . ." 


WORLD  /TRAVELER    AND    AUTHOR  OF 
A  VAGABOND  JOURNEY  AROUND  THE  WORLD 
WANDERING  IN  NORTHERN  CHINA 
EAST  OF  SIAM 


*HARRY  A.  FRANCK 

Harry  A.  Franck,  author- 
traveler,  in  the  accompany- 
ing article,  has  described 
with  great  clarity  the  advan- 
tages of  this  unique  steam- 
ship ser\'ice.  You  go  as  you 
please,  stopping  where  you 
please  for  as  long  as  you  like. 
Then  when  you  are  ready, 
continue  on  a  similar  ship  in 
identical  accommodations. 


Every  week  a  President 
Liner  sails  from  Los  Angeles 
and  San  Francisco  for  Hono- 
lulu, Yokohama,  Kobe, 
Shanghai,  Hung  Kong  and 
Manila,  and  fortnightlyon  to 
Singapore,  Penang,  Colom- 
bo, Suez,  Port  Said,  Alex- 
andria. Naples,  Genoa,  Mar- 
seilles,  New  York  and 
Boston. 

You  sail  aboard  palatial 
President  Liners,  broad  of 
beam,  steady  and  comfort- 
able. Spacious  decks.  Lux- 
urious public  rooms.  A 


COMPLETE  INFORMATION  FROM  ANY  STEAMSHI 


swimming  pool.  Outside 
rooms  with  beds,  not  berths. 
A  cuisine  famous  among 
world  travelers. 

From  Seattle  these  Presi- 
dent Liners  sail  every  two 
weeks  for  the  same  Oriental 
ports  and  Round  the  World. 

There  is  a  similar  service 
returning  from  the  Orient  to 
Seattle,  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Francisco. 

From  New  York  to  Cali- 
fornia via  Havana  and 
Panama,  President  Liners 
sail  fortnightly. 

P  OR  TOURIST  AGENT 


DOLLAR  STEAMSHIP  LINE 
AMERICAN  MAIL  LINE 


'25  AND  32  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK;  604  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  \.\  2lO  SO.  SIXTEENTH 

ST.,  Philadelphia;  177  state  st.,  boston,  mass.;  110  south  dearborn  st.,  Chicago, 

ILL.;  514  W.  sixth  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF.;  ROBERT  DOLLAR  BLDG.,  SAN  FRANCISCO;  IOO5 
CONNECTICUT  N.  W.,  WASH.,  D.  C;  DIME  BANK  BUILDING,  DETROIT;  UNION  TRUST  BLDG., 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO;  I^l  BROADWAY,  PORTLAND,  OREGON;  21  PLAZZA  DEL  POPOLO,  ROME, 
ITALY;  I  I  BIS  RUE  SCRIBE,  PARIS,  PRANCE;  22  BILLITER  STREET,  E.  C.  J,  LONDON;  4TH  AT 
UNIVERSITY,  SEATTLE,  W ASH. ;  YOKOHAMA,  KOBE,  SHANGHAI,  HONG  KONG,  MANILA. 
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"Sunset  Limited 

New  Orleans  /  Los  Angeles  /  San  Francisco 

The  hospitality  of  the  South  is  reflected  in  the 
comforts  and  service  of  this,  the  premier  train 
through  the  South  to  the  West.  Rooms  en 
suite,  if  desired;  barber,  valet,  baths,  ladies* 
maid,  ladies'  lounge,  club  car.  The  ever- 
changing  panorama  of  South  and  West,  seen 
through  gleaming  car  windows  behind  cinder- 
free,  oil-burning  locomotives,  is  a  delightful 
prelude  to  California. 

Returning,  you  can  take  '■'■Sunset  Limit ed^\ 
"■Golden  State  Limited'',  "San  Francisco  Over- 
land Limited''  or  "The  Cascade". 

Only  Southern  Pacific  offers  choice  oi four 
routes.  Go  one  way,  return  another.  Stop  over 
anywhere.  See  the  whole  Pacific  Coast  under 
the  care  and  courtesy  of  this  pioneer  system. 

Southern  Pacific 

Four  Great  Routes 

Please  write  your  name  and  address  below,  tear  off  and  mail  it 
to  E.  W.  Clapp,  310  S.  Michigan  Boulevard,  Chicago,  for  free, 
interesting  book  with  illustrations  and  animated  maps,  "Honv  Best 
to  See  trie  Pacijic  Coast" . 
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WHERETO-GO 


HOTEL  -  RESORT 
AND  TRAVEL 
DEPARTMENT 

FEATURED  EVERY  MONTH  IN  SEVEN  PVBUCATIOSS 


OUR  GROUP  OF  QUALITY  MAGAZINES 

ATLANTIC  MONTHLY.  COUNTRY  LIFE,  HARPERS.  REVlEfl'  OF 
REVIEtyS,  SCRIBNERS  MAGAZINE.  THE  GOLDEN  BOOK, 
and  lyORLD'S  WORK 

For  tpac«  tad  nits  ia  our  dcpirtmma  vnte  tO 
THB  WHERE-TO-GO  BUREAU.  Tnc- 8  Beacon  Sucet.  Botlow.  Mjti..T7.  S.  A* 


. . .  Aj\D  . . . 

Metliterraiiean 

The  first  cruise  to  visit  Car- 
cassonne. Visiting  also  Morocco 
North  Africa,  Spain,  France, 
Italy  and  Dalmatia.  Sailing 
April  8,  on  S.  S.  "Carinthia." 

"Rates,  $725  and  upward 

North  Cape 

With  a  side  trip  to  Leningrad 
and  Moscow.  The  complete 
northern  cruise,  including  Ice- 
land, Scandinavia,  Finland  and 
Esthonia.  Sailing  on  June  26. 
%ates,  $800  and  upward 

Northern  Mediterranean 
and  Switzerlaml 

Along  the  European  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean,  with 
trips  inland  to  Switzerland, 
the  Italian  Lakes,  Budapest, 
Rome  and  Granada.  Sailing 
June  29,  on  S.  S.  "  Franconia." 
"Rates,  $800  and  upward 

Koi:an>  the  would 

CllUISE 

On  the  largest  and  fastest  liner  that 
has  ever  made  a  cruise  round  the 
■world.  Sailing  on  January  21,1930. 
Send  for  the  Raymond-Whitcomb 
Travel  Booklets 

Raymond  & 
Wbitcoiiib  Co. 

Executive  Offices : 
126  Newbury  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

New  York  Philadelphia  Chicago 
Deuoit  Los  Angeles  San  Francisco 


Europe 


551  FIFTH  AVENUE 

<      NEW  YORK  CITY  > 


[  Writs  early  for  FRLE  BOOIOiov^I!^ 
more  people  can  see  Europe  with  utmo 
J  comfon  at  least  est.    Euhoi-ean  Auto 
LTHAVEL  BiJBmu.  I7  !h  IVe.bur^  St..  Boslo, 


NASSAU  BAHAMAS 


SUMMER 
DAYS 
ALL 
WINTER 


Modern  sports  and  pleasures  mellowed  by 
old-world  environment.  Good  hotels,  golf, 
swimming,  fishing.  Overnight  from  Miami. 
Two  and  one-half  days  from  New  York. 

For  informati(m  address 

MuNSON  Steamship  Lines. 
New  York  or  Miami,  or 

The  Development  Board. 

Nassau.  Bahamas.  B.  W.  I 


NASSAU 


No  rold,  slilverv,  wintry  binsts  in  tlie 
BEAUTIFUL,  BALMY  BAHAMAS 

Isles  of  I'eri)etual  Jnne. 
Fort  Montagu   Beach   Hotel,   Nassau  — 
I'alatial,  fireproof,  —  overlookiiiK  emerald 
seas.  Kvery  outdoor  sport.  OpenDecembei 
li'.'nd  to  April  6th. 


BERMUDA 


Princess  Hotel 

BERMUDA 

NOW  OPEN 

Same  Management 
Cable  address :  Princess,  Bermuda 


LOS  ANGELES  CAL. 


"Within  Eajy  Rearl,  ol  l^vi 


LOS  ANCEUEX 

POSITIVELY  FIREPROOP 
Headqiiai-ters  for  tiaveleis  front  oil 
parta  of  the  world-  J..'.:,  rrj.  dis  .-u  h 
witli  private  batli.  Ii  ]  i  [  Inn 
For  folder,  ratts— n  i  1 1 ,  I  ii  u,,,,; 
tniclt,  Leaaee.  Hill.  In-t  41li  ajul  :,tli 


NUYS  HOTEL 

JLOS  ANGELES 

A  quiet  atmosphpro  that  appeals 
personsof  rcfiuenieiit.  World- 
tiiouf^  rafe    Ci-nveiii^nt  loc»- 
.11.  Mo.loiate  ratfs.  Folder  on 
request. 


NEW  ORLEANS  LA. 


New  Orleans 

One  of  America's  Leading  Hotels 

ALFRtD  S.AMf  R  t  CO_Ud.  Proprirtors 


ST.  PETERSBURG  FLA. 


On  the  Waterfront  at 
St.  'Petersburg,  Florida 

Yuu  will  enjoy  the  tl.- i "u- l.ly  modern 


Ills 


Ml  I 


.il  life 


BppOil 

which   niaiU   tlii^    <i  tlv  luxurious 

hotel.    Same  otraiu/jition  for  cuisine 
and  service,  tesli-d  atul  approved  from 
past  seasons  and  again  awaiting  you. 
2o0  yootutt  eacfi  in'tli  bath 

HOTEL  SORENO 


ST.  PETEIlSBrRfl,  FI.OItlUA 


NAPLES  FLA. 


On  the  groat  Gulf . . .  Florida 
health  and  sunshine  . . .  splen- 
did lishing. .  .bathinjr,  golf, 
music,  tennis  ...modern... 
homc-Hke. .  .exceptional  cui- 
sine . . .  reasonable  rates  , . . 
Write  George  Kreamer^Tl/gr. 
Naples-on-tke-Gulf 
Florida 


WEST  PALM    BEACH  FLA. 


An  Pnsor.il.li'  -«f  IiiMiry  nml   rtimfort— in   a  \ 
Kcttiuff  of  tropiral  piilms  — on  tlif  Kliorf  of  ^ 
Lak  ■  Worth.  Kntirtly  New— FIrt'proof  Con- 
Btruelion.  ^IGKooniK — 21GItalliN.  Kuropeao 
Plan,    2^>,w  open  and  viaking  reservatiotts  * 
for  the  season. 

UKNRY  J.  I>YNES,  BlfT. 
Bummers:  Itluff  llunse,  SUlfordy  Pft« 


Raton.  N.  M.  SEABERG  HOTEL 

17.5  rooms.    Hate,  fd  to         Art  Gallery, 
5UU  paiiitiiiKs  In  connection. 


CRUISES-TOURS 


The 

American  Institute^ 
of  Educational  Travel 

— Foremost  University  Tours — 

Officially  recognized  by  Ameri- 
can Universities  —  Lectures  in 
Art,  History.Literature.Travel, 
—  Spanish,  French,  German, 
Italian,  etc. 

Credit  if  desired. 

587  Fifth  Avenue 
NEW  YORK 


STUDENT 

Tours  to  EUROPE 

Companionable  pwple,  lestrictcd  parties, 
better  hotels.  Special  privileges  for  mem- 
bers takiii":  university  courses  abroad.  We'll 
send  you  free  illustrated  booklet  <tOQC 
No.  A7  on  Student  European  «P0*/0 
Toura.    Wiite  us.  And  Vp 

International  Travel  Club 

Terminal  Tower  Bldg.  Cleveland,  Ohio 


TRAVEL-BOOKS 


—  and  don^t  forget 

^panisfi)  ^utttnter 

.   ,  J'P  f^EORGE  CkAJO  STKWAET 

"A  little  volume  that  fits  into  the 
hand  like  a  welcome  gift  and  into 
the  mind  like  a  good  poem."  With  12 
original  etchings. 

Intarilio  Erliiion  to.OO  ;  tiln  nni  Edttfon  ft.BO 

MOREHOUSE  PUBLISHING  CO^  Milwankee 

\Vh^re-To-Go  a</rtrlisiii'i  cor 


orers  .V.  At/ierica. 


CRUISES-TOURS 


P 


Peru-Chile 
Via  Havana 

—  by  the  famous  liners,  "Ebro" 
and  "  Ksseqiiibo,"  specially  built 
for  South  American  voyaKing. 
All  outside  staterooms,  many 
with  private  bath.  Sumptuous 
appointments.  Swimming  pool. 
Deck  Games.  Orchestra. 
19  Day  Tours  — Havana  $250  up. 
Panama  .*.ii)0  up,  including  shore 
trips  and  hotels. 

Pacific  LiIive 

The  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co. 
26  Broadway.  New  York  or  local  travel  agent. 


AMERICA 

Travel  to  this  continent  of  wonders  on  the  finest 
ships  in  the  service,  luxurious  all  outside  state* 
rooms. 

BARBADOS.  RIO  DE  JANEIRO 
MONTEVIDEO,  BUENOS  AIRES 

Calling  northKiuod  at  Santo?  and  Trinidad. 
Kortnii-litlv  Service  hv 
S.S.  TOLTAIKK  S.S.  VAUBAN 

6.S.  TAKDYCK 

fAMPORT 

li^HOLTLINE 

26  Broadway.  N.Y.,  or 
your  local  agent 


Department  of  Travel  and 
Resort  Information 

This  department  is  for  Country  Life's  readers  who 
desire  information  regarding  travel  and  resorts. 

Booklets  listed  below  will  be  sent  free  of  charge. 
Order  by  number  only  using  the  coupon  at  the  bot- 
tom of  page  118. 

W.\TEB  TRIPS 

American  Express  Company* 
4.3  7  West  Indies  anti  South  .\merica 
477  The  American  Traveler  in  the  Mediterranean 
4  78  .Ground  the  World  Tours 
4  79  Winter  Vacations 
4  80  Winter  Tours  to  Bermuda 

Ameriean  Mail  Line* 
351  10  Tours  to  the  Orient,  Round  the  Pacific,  and  Round  the 
World 

Round  America  Tours 

Round  the  World  by  way  of  the  Orient — Egypt  and  the  Medi- 
terranean; leaves  New  Y(<riv  every  two  weeks 
California,  via  Havana  and  tlie  Panama  Canal 
Return  from  Europe  via  Mediterranean — The  New  Route 
Japan,   China,   the  Philippines,  and  "Round  the  World"  via 
Seattle 

Hor^eslioe  Tour  to  the  Orient 
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24 
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21) 
433 
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3 

326 
430 

510 
511 
512 

420 
463 
464 


284 
4  OS 
4f  9 
4  72 
4  73 


50  4 
505 


428 
438 


3  4 
13  8 
:!  0  8 
3  0  9 
310 
467 


77 

4  39 
440 


41 

441 
502 


22  6 
22  7 
280 
290 
435 


331 
332 


51 
4  42 


3  72 

3  76 
43G 

5  8 

4  56 
457 
159 
4  02 


61 
6  2 
294 

143 
4  44 


260 
261 
297 


Canadian  Pacific  S.S.  * 
Travel  Sugeestions 

Foundation  Facts  for  your  Trip  to  Europe 
Winter  Cruises  to  Sunshine  Lands 

Clyde  Line* 
Canadian  Cruises 
New  York.  Miami.  Hnvana 
Florida,  Havana  Cruises 

Thomas  Cook  <f  Sons* 
European  Air  Travel 
The  Middle  East 
Coiro  to  Cape  Town 

Cuiioril  Line* 
runatil  r.inlcrt  Plan  for  European  Travel 
S.S.  rurinii'i — Plan  and  Rates — -Havana  Service 
S.  s.  Muiiretiiniu  to  tJie  Mediterranean  and  Egypt 
Egypt 

Twenty  Cunard  Cruises — 1929 

Dodd  Travel  Co. 
Cruises,   192  9 
Bermuda  Bound 

Franco-Beloiqur  Tours* 
The  Mediterranean 

Frank  Tourist  Company* 
Travel  Service  Througli  Europe 
Luxury  Cruises  to  the  West  Indies 

French  Line* 

To  Plymouth  In  England  by  way  of  the  French  Line  Steamerf 

North  Africa  Motor  Tours 

Tunisia 

Algeria 

Morocco 

S.S.  France  Mediterranean  Cruise 

Furni'ss  Bermuda  Line* 
12-Day  Cruises  to  the  West  Indies 

Hamburg-American  Line* 
Across  the  Atlantic 
West  Intlies  Cruises 
Mediterranean-Orient  Cruises 

Holland-America  Line* 
Holland-America  Line 
A  Mediterranean  Lu.vury  Cruise 

Four  Luxury  Cruises  to  the  West  Indies  and  Caribbean 

International  Mercantile  Marine* 
Europe  for  All 
Travel  M;tp  of  Europe 
The  Magnificent  Trio 
And  So  She  Sailetl  for  Europe 
Around  the  World — on  the  largest  ship 

Lamport  and  Holt 
To  South  America 

Los  Anijelcs  S.S.  Co.* 
Hawaii  direct  from  Los  Angeles 
Personally  Conducted  Tours  to  Hawaii 

Lloyd  Sabaudo* 
S.S.  Conte  Hiancamano 
S.S.  Conte  (Irande 

Mallory  Steamship  Co.* 
Coastwise  Sailings 

Mafson  Line* 
Hawaii 

Naviga^ioiu:  Ornerale  llaliana* 
Answer  the  Call  of  Italy 
Motoring  Througli  Italy  in  Your  Car 
Augustus 

North  German  lAoyd* 
Transiitlantic  Travel  Deluie 
Lloyd  Cabin  Class 
The  Eitiply  Deck  Chair 
Motor  Bridge  to  Europe 
S.S.  Columbus 

Panama  Pacific  Line* 
Coast  to  Coast 
Around  and  Across  America 
The  New  California 

liaymond  <f  Whitcomh  Company* 
Winter  Mediterranean  Cruise 
Round  Africa  Cruise 
West  Indies  Cruises 
The  Mediterranean — A  Spring  Cruise 

Uoyal  Mail  Line 
Cruises  Deluxe  to  the  West  Indies 

United  Fruit  Company* 
Fifteen  Day  Tour  to  British  West  Indies 
Twenty-four  Day  Caribbean  Cruises 
Cruises  o'er  the  Golden  Caribbean 

Ward  Line* 
Mexico  for  the  Tourist 


LAND  TRIPS— A  merican 


Canadian  Pacific  Ry.* 
29S  Pacific  Coast  Tours 

American  Mail  Line* 
23  Round  America  Tours 

Frank  Tourist  Co.* 
32  Independent  Travel  in  America 

Florida  East  Coast  Ttaihcay* 
515  The  East  Coast  of  Florida 

Raymond  &  Whitcomh  Company* 
4-1(5  Winter  Land  Cruises  to  California 
4  17  Winter  Guide  to  Travtl  in  America 

Northern  Pacific  Raihcays* 
^52  2,000  Miles  of  Startling  Beauty 
3  53  Yfllowstone  National  Park 
3'*  4  KainiiT  National  Park 
3'..')  Uude  Kanch 
3jG  Alaska 

Rock  IsJand  Raihcny* 
104  Colorado  via  Rock  Island  All  Expense  Tours 
10.')  IVrsonally  Conducted  Tours  to  Colorado 

109  On  Your  Way  to  California 

110  California,  The  Golden  State 

*  Country  Life  Advertiser 
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How 
to  see  Europe 
the  way  you 
want  to 
see  it 


Wouldn't  you  like  to  have  the 
new  booklet,  "The  American 
Traveler  in  Europe",which  tells 
how  your  trip  can  be  made  care- 
free  and  ama2;ingly  simple? 

It  is  the  result  of  months  of  care- 
ful  study  and  preparation  by 
trained  travel  men  who  know 
Europe  from  end  to  end.  Its 
pages  are  brimful  with  valuable 
travel  news  and  suggestions. 

It  tells  how  you  can  explore 
Europe  following  an  expertly 
planned  itinerary,  based  on  your 
own  ideas.  ALL  the  arrange' 
ments  for  the  ENTIRE  trip  can 
be  made  long  in  advance... 
steamer  tickets,  hotels,  baggage, 
seats  on  trains,  etc.,  and  aero' 
planes  if  you  wish. 

You  leave  when  you  please  — 
go  where  you  like — stay  as 
long  as  you  choose  and  return 
at  your  own  convenience.  The 
coupon  sent  to  any  American 
Express  office  or  to  the  nearest 
address  below  places  a  copy  in 
the  mails  for  you. 

American 

EXPRESS 

Travel  Department 

[2] 

65  Broadway.NewYork 
58  East  Washington  Street 

Chicago 
Market  at  Second  FStreet 

San  Francisco 
606  McGlawn-Bowen  BIdg. 
Atlanta,  Go. 
American  Express  F.  1.  T.  Dept.  2— Please  send 
The  American  Traveler  in  Europe"  to 


Na 


American  Express  Travelers  Cheques 
Always  Protect  Your  Funds 


^  SOUTH  , 
^MERICA^ 

-,I8  Days  to  AMonths  ^Sjr 
\jailinffs  Every  Two 'Weehs  ^KtOr 

"  The  Line  with  tlie  Comjilete  Tour  Sen-ice" 
TpiIK  famous  "  Santa"  fleet  inclmliiip: new 
motm ships  Santa  Maria  and  Santa  llar- 
liara  olfers  fascinatiu);  toms  via  Havana  or 
direct.  PANAMA— 18  days  — «!'.>50.  I'KIMI 
— 32  days— .  PEK  U  — C 1 1 1 1 , 1'', — 48  days 
—  »)85.  AROUND  SOUTH  AMICUICA  — tiO 
d!iys  —  g765.  Dlversilied,  completely  ar- 
raiiKedsliore  trips  under  direction  of  ship's 
ollioer.    Kxcellont  AII.Ycar  (ilniale. 

For  Booklets  TM  address 

GRACE  LINE  '°n"w  voVk^"- 


The  economical  way,  about  $10  a  day 
on  the  only  line  offering  8  visits  in  tlie  ' 
"Spanish  Americas,"  including  tlie 
Panama  Canal,  Colombia,  S.  A.,  Nic( 
gua.  El  Salvador,  Guatemala  and  Mexico.  1 
Popular  steamera.  Spacious  decks.  All  out- 
side rooms.  Orchestras.  Swimming  pools. 
Excellent  cuisine.  Largo  cool  upper-deck 
dining  room,  one  sitting.  Frequent  sailinca 
from  New  York  and  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles.  Stop  in  Havana,  eastiwind. 
Booklet  "  E  "  on  request. 

PAIVAMA  Mi^L  S.S.CO.I 


10  Hanover  Sq. 


New  York 


Quality  Service  to  Advertisers 

Where-To-Go  is  every  \vh  ere  woK-onied  to  the  reading 
tables  of  the  best  homes  in  North  Ainerira  niontlily. 
7  high-class  magazines  present  your  chiinis  eftec- 
tivelv.  exerting  a  powerful  influence  richly  earned 
in  th-'ir  manv  vfars   nf  (Juality  Service. 


A  SOUTH i 
/\MtRIC/\ 

Leave  the  cold  northern 
winter  and  !<ail  to  glorious 
8ub-tropicaI  summer... The 
climate  is  ideal,  scenery  a 
Veritable  symphony  of  col- 
or. Night  life  scintillating 
with  beauty.Riode  Janeiro, 
Montevideo  and  Buenos 
Aires  at  their  best,  rampant 
with  the  joys  of  summer. 

Safe  Sbi|>e —  l-'^steet  Time 
2 ItOOO  fou  American  Steamers 
Pan  America        Southern  Ooss 
^  eslprn  World    American  Legiuu 
Under  V.  S.  Gov't.  Mail  iUtnlrai  t 
Ff>rluighlly  Sailijigs 
from  New  York 
Apply  any  Tourist  AfieitcVt  or 

MUNSON  "^"^^IT 

67  Wall  Sirecl,  New  York 


Summer  Cruise 
EUROPE 

and  the 

MEDITERRANEAN 

By  exclusively  chartered  Cunard- 
Anchor  Liner  "  California  "  from 
Hew  York  July  2  to  Aug.  29,  1929. 

Our  eighth  consecutive 
cruise  ...  a  perfectly  ideal 
Vacation  Combination 
— Europe  and  the 
Mediterranean. .  .a  proven 
itinerary — Madeira,  Cadiz, 
Tangier,Gibraltar,Malaga, 
Naples,  Athens,  Constan- 
tinople, Beyrout,The  Holy 
Land,  Egypt,  Leghorn, 
Monaco  .  .  .  returning  via 
London  and  Paris  with 
opportunity  to  visit  any 
other  part  of  Europe. 

EUROPE 

Spring  and  Summer 
Let  us  plan  for  you  and 
work  up  your  own  plans. 
Study  our  informative 
booklets;  individual  travel 
or  group  travel  of  every 
variation.  We  have  200 
European  offices — at  your 
serviceat  every  mainpoint 
—  88  years  of  travel  ex- 
perience and  the  largest 
travel  organization. 

Popular  Tours 

By  the  economical  care- 
free "Tourist  Third 
Cabin."Itineraries  include 
Great  Britain  and  Conti- 
nental Europe;  special 
Feature  Tours  to  Christian 
Shrines  .  .  .  The  Land  of 
theMidnisht  Sun . . .  Classic 
Greece  (Delphic  Festival) 
.  .  .  New  Russia  ... 

Programs  upon  request 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

585  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
and  Hrnnches 
In  co-operation  with 

WAGONS-UTS  CO 


SWEDEN 


INDEPENDENT  TRAVEL 

IN  EUROPE 

Arranged  Through 

DEAN  8C  DAWSON,  Ltd. 

;s  40  European  Offices  ~~* 


Suggested  itineraries  to  suit  individ- 
ual requirements  prepared  without 
obligation.  Private  Automobile  Tours 
arranged. 

ALL  EXPENSE  ESCORTED  TOURS 

For  descripti-ve  booklets  apply 
Local  Tourist  Agent  or 

DEAN  &  DAWSON,  Ltd. 

512  Fifth  Ave.  (43rd  St.),N.  Y.C. 
178  West  Adams  Street,  Chicago,  III 


^  Tha 


IFENSU 

300 


The  ^0 
LEADING  STUDENT  TOURS 

Cunaid  supremacy!  7090  salisfied 
guesis!  They  are  our  pledge  for  the 
happiest  summerof  yourlife.  Booklet  J 

SniDEiinns  Travel  Cuib 

551  -riFIH  AVE-NVC- 


Stockholm 

CLEAR  blue  waters  .  .  .  broad, 
curving  quays. ..massive  gran- 
ite buildings  capped  with  lofty 
towers  .  .  .  trim  public  squares 
sprinkled  with  flower  beds  .  .  . 
smart  shops,  gay  restaurants  and 
immaculate  hotels.  That's  Stock- 
holm— Sweden's  seaport  capital! 
Begin  your  next  European  tour 
with  a  trip  through  charming 
Sweden. 

Eight  dayt  direct  fmm  N/to  Ttri  hy 
ths  Swedish  American  Line^  or  via 
London  or  Paris  by  convenient  boat  or 
train  service — ten  hours  by  air.  Through 
trains  from  Berlin  and  Hamburg,  Book- 
let from  any  travel  bureau  or  vjrite 

Swedish  State  Railways 

Travel  Information  Bureau  Dept.  R. 
551  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


NEW  YORK 


via  HAVANA  and  the 

PANAMA  CANAL 

Unprecedented  Luxury  &  Speed 


K 


Now  you  can  travel  over  the 
fascinating  Recreation  Route  in 
supreme  luxury  on  the  famous 
newS  S  Virginia,  or  her  sister 
ship,  the  S  S.  California,  larg- 
est liners  ever  built  under 
the  American  flag.  Fortnightly 
schedule  of  sailings,  alternating 
with  the  popularS.S.  Mongolia. 

Ruut*>:  New  York.  Havana, 
Panama  Canal,  San  Diego  (Co- 
ronado  Beach) ,  Los  Angiles, 
San  Francisco.  13  days.  Coast 
to  Coast, 


Apply  No.  1  Broadu 
i60  Market  Street,  i 
our  oMet«  eUewhere. 
S.  S.  or  K.  H.  tiwnO 


.  New  York. 


Panama  pacifie  Qne 


Clark's  Famous  Cruises 

NORWAY  AND  WESTERN 
1>V^1\.W/\I  MEDITERRANEAN 
Cruise,  52  days,  $600  to  $1300 
•  s  "  Lancastria  "  sailing  June  29 

Spain,  Tangier,  Algiers,  Italy,  Ri- 
viera, Sweden, Norway, Edinburgh, 
Trossaehs,  Berlin  (Paris,  London). 
Hotels,  drives,  fees,  etc. ,  included. 
Mediterranean,  Jan.  29,  1930,  $600  up 
Frank  C.  Clark,  Times  Bldg..  N.  Y. 


MEDITERRANEAN 

Wonderful  tours  sail  February,  March, 
April,  June.    Camp  in  the  Desert. 
Motor  in  Syria. 

EUROPE 

Tours  sail  March,  April,  May,  June, 
July.  Many  delightful  motor  trips; 
Italian  Hill  Towns,  Alpine  passes,  Riv- 
iera, Chateau  Country,  Thames  Valley, 
Shakespeare  Country,  Scottish  High- 
lands.   Exceptional  guides. 

^308  to  ^1,405 

Thotisands  of  cultured  Americans  con- 
sider our  service  the  best  in  the  'world, 
g\iay  -we  send  you  booklets? 

lEMPLE^lOURS'^ 

447-B  Park  Sqaare  BulMins,  Bolton,  Msu. 


EL  PASO  TEXAS 


6  niiiiufes  qwqij 
6f  cqrfki'e 

Visitaforeign  country. . .  Modern  caba- 
rets vie  with  a  JOOyear  old  mission  for 
your  interest  in  Juarez.  El  Paso  offers 
you  metropolitan  comfons  in  the  New 
Southwest  of  oil,  mining,  smelting,  tc. 
fining.cottonand  cattletaising  develop- 
ment . . .  anunsurpassedall-vearclimate 
with  331  days  of  healthful  sunshine. 

Writo  for  n  pictare  story  of  El  Paeo, 
Texas  and  Juarez,  Old  M»xico.  ..old- 
est and  largest  citiaa  oa  the  border. 

ElPdso 

^       ^g^"^^"  TEXAS 
312  San  Francisco  Street 


ENJOY  THE 
AT 


SUNSHINE. 

Qarmin^ 

^YRX1^:^EACH 


F>INES.  SURKI 


(hnericas  J-htesi  SlranJ 
Golf,  Riding,  Pisliins.  Swimrainfr,  Huntins  »nd  many  othor  sports.  Open 
yoar-round.    rictiirfsnuo  srulf  rnursps.  cloRant  country  club  and  hotels. , 
OCEAN-FOREST  COUNTRY  CLUB.  MYRTLE  BEACH,  S,  C.  | 


ii8 
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WHERE-TO-C 


HOTEL-RESORT  &.  TRAVEL  DEPARTMENT 


CRUISES-TOURS 


SWITZERLAND 


TRAVEL 


EUROPE 

Expenses  V 

and up\.  I 


SELECT  your  trip  abroad  from 
232  itineraries  CO vering  all 
countriesof  Europe  duringsum- 
merof  1929.  Prices  fro(n  $295  to 
$1074.  England,  Belgium,  Holland, 
Germany  and  France,  all  expenses, 
$406.  Tour  prices  include  all  neces' 
sary  expenses  from  time  of  sailing 
ui^til  return.  Congetiial  parties  per- 
sonally conducted  by  expert  cour. 
iers.  Delightful  Tourist  Third  Cabin 
accommodations  on  Canadian  Pa- 
cific steamships  via  the  scenic  St. 
Lawrence  "water  bouJevard"  to  Eur- 
ope. College  orchestras  on  ship- 
board—just like  a  big  house  party! 
Large  amount  of  travel  in  Europe. 
ART  CRAFTS 
GUILD  TRAVBL  BUREAU 
Dept.  *oa,  IM  North  Michigan 
Blvd.,  CHICAGO 

Send  for  Booklet 
"E  29."  , 


EUROPE 

HYGRADE  TOUR,  June  15.  Magnifi- 
cent S.S.  "Conte  Biancamano."  First 
Class  throughout.  Limited  membership. 
15  OTHER  TOURS  depart  June  and 
July.  Select,  Moderate  and  Student 
Class.  Swiss  Passes,  Dolomites,  Dutch 
Canals,  etc.  British  Isles  Tour.  Swiss- 
Black  Forest  Tour.  5  Norway  Tours. 
Low  Rates— $673  and  up.  Itinerary  E-9. 

NORfVAYfSWEDEN,  DENMARK 
AND  NORTH  CAPE.  Independent 
itineraries  arranged  by  Scandinavian 
Expert.  Bookings  on  all  North  Cape 
Cruises.  Booklet  N-9. 
Alaska  and  Pacific  Coast  Tours.  The  best 
in  American  Travel.  Booklet  A-9. 

GILLESPIE,  KINPORTS  &  BEARD,  Inc- 

8  West  40th  Street,  New  York 


On  your 


PCIVATC 

to  EUROPE 

Very  unusual  . .  .  but  very 
attractive  and  congenial ...  a 
whole  ship  entirely  for  your 
own  use  and  a  party  of  your 
friends  . . .  spacious  accommo* 
dations  for  sixteen  .  .  .  com- 
fortable modern  well-arranged 
Staterooms  ...  all  outside  . .. 
beds  . . .  hot  and  cold  running 
water.  Attractive,  cozy  public 
rooms  . . .  ample  deck  space. 
The  ships  used  for  these 
private  tours  are  combination 
freight  and  passenger  ships 
of  11,000  tons  displacement 
regularly  employed  in  the 
trade  between  New  York, 
Copenhagen  and  the  Baltic. 
One  of  these  ships  sails  every 
week  from  T^ew  York.  For 
rates,  detailed  information 
and  suggested  tours,  apply  to 

Leading  Travel  Services  or  _ 

/CANTIC 
LINE  _ 


5  Broadway,  New  York 


Electrification  adds  to  ttie 
smooth,  restful,  clean  flight 
through  Switzerland  .... 
it  makes  the  country  more 
beautiful  than  ever. 

....  And  when  the  fleets 
last  fall  brought  back 
from  Europe  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  contented 
Americans  their  praise  for 
Switzerland  was  unani- 
mous ....  the  outstanding 
event  of  the  entire  trip  in 
every  respect!  Do  we  need 
to  add  any  superlatives  to 
this  recommendation? 


Ask  your  nearest  Tourist 
Agent  for  our  literature 
and  insist  on  a  tour  that 
includes  Switzerland.  If 
your  Tourist  Agent  can- 
not satisfy  you,  use  the 
coupon  below. 

SWISS  FEDERAL 
RAILROADS 

475  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


/  intend  spending  days/ 

weeks  in  Switzerland.  Please 
send  me  illustrated  booklets 
and  map.  219 


AUGUSTA  MONTANA 


/Al^l^rtl-N  «./M^V^n  Beyond  All  Bosdsl 

In  Big  Rockies.  Hunting,  Fishing,  Scenery.  Pock 
Train  Trips.  Warm  Plunge.  G.  od  Horses.  Book- 
RALPH  ALLAN.  Augusta.  Montana. 


NEW  YORK 


HCTEL  XT.  JAMCJ 

««"oV-"c"  ^^-^^  WEST  45ih  ST.  ''--""e*.'" 

An  hotel  of  quifl  dignity  having  the  atmoiph^e  and 
appoints -i'-.i-i  j/  a  well-coruiitvmed  home 
Much  Favored  By  Women  Traveling  Without  Escort 
Three  Minuto  Walk  to  FortyTheattes  and  AU  Ben  Shopt 


CRUISES-TOURS 


IvomMW\DRKtcEUR€PE 

viaNORTH  CM>Eand 

MIDNIGHT  SUN  LAND 


Enjoy  this 

41-d3y  cruise  to  Iceland,  North  Cape, 
Norway  and  its  Fjords,  Sweden, 
Denmark,  Scotland.  Specially  char- 
tered White  Star  cransadantic  liner 
"Calgaric"  sails  from  New  York,  June 
26, 1929.  Rates,  first  class  only,  includ- 
ing shore  trips  and  stop-over  steam- 
ship tickets,  S550  up.  One  manage- 
ment throughout  by  American  cruise 
specialists.  Membership  limited  to  480. 

Inquire  of  your  local  agent  v 


JMfES  BOMNeS  IKAVELSERVlfX  Jnc 
730  FifthAvenne-NewYbik. 


ilnyot 
These 
Trips 
Appeal 
to  You? 


I.      Yellowstone— Colorado 
Montana  Rockies— Pikes  Peak 
TWO    $99^41  AII- 

WEEKS     M»M»^^  Ex|>en»e 

X.  California— Pacific  Northwest 
— Yellowstone 

Cascades-Olympics, 
British  Columbia,  Rainier  Park 

THREE  $t&^A®®  All- 
WEEKS    JJ^—  Ext>en»e 

3.   Yellowstone— Utah— Colorado 
Salt  Lake  City— Rocky  Mts. 
TWO    $99^41  AH- 
WEEKS  J—  Expense 

4*      American  and  Canadian 
Rockies 

Puget  Sound,  Olympics -Cascades, 
Rainier  Park,  Yellowstone 

TWO    S<9/f  A^®  AH. 

WEEKS  Expense 

5*      Yellowstone  Circle  Trip 
Minnesota's  10,000  Lakes 
Shoshone  National  Forest 
NINE    Sf  eC  AH- 
PAYS      *  Jj—  Expense 

t.        Pacific  Northwest — 
Yellowstone — Glacier  or  Colorado 
Rainier  Park 

TWO    $9/1  AlC 
WEEKS  Expense 

Rates  quoted  are  from  Chicago 
Please  mail  coupon  for  full  infbrv 
mation.  No  charge  for  this  services 

E.E.  Neboii.P.T.M. 
18  Northern  Pacitic  Bldg.,  St.  Paul,  MniiK. 


I  chooae  No. . 


Name 


If  Student, 
State  Grade 


Our  advertisers  waste  no  juoneyin  presenting 
their  invitations  to  people  who  cannot  accept. 
Where-To-Go  Travel  influence  is  world  wide 


ENGLAND 


Old  England 

There  seems  to  linger  about 
an  old  inn,  as  about  an  old 
church,  more  of  the  magic  and 
romance  of  the  past  than  is  to 
be  found  anywhere  else.  The 
wise  traveller  looks  for  the  inn 
in  which  history  and  hospital- 
ity are  wedded.  Such  are  the 
hundred  Inns  in  England  with 
the  Trust  House  sign,  in 
which  you  can  count  upon 
good  fare  and  comfortable 
rooms  at  a  moderate  price. 
Full  list  and    booklet  from 

Trust  Houses,  Limited 
53,  Short's  Gardens,  London 

W.C.2 

or  The  W/iere-To'Go  Bureau 
8  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


LAND  TRIPS— American— Con finuerf 

231  Colorado,  under  Ihe  Turquoise  Sky 

2  78  Golden  State  Route  to  Southern  California 

2  79  A  map  that  talks 

2  80  The  De  Luxe  Golden  State.  Ltd. 

Southern  Pacific  Lines' 
125  Calit'ornia 

r2tj  Apache  Trail  of  Arizona 
131  Tioga  Pass  Aula  Tour 

133  California  for  Tourist 

134  Yosemite 

301  Catalina  Island 

3  0  2  Crater  Lake 
3  03  Sunset  Route 

3  0  1  Oregon  Outdoors 

305  Sequoia  National  Park 

3  00  Outdoor  Life  in  the  Sierra 

I'nUfJi  Pacific  liys.* 

234  Death  Valley 

235  Along  the  Union  Pacific  System 

237  Zion    National   Park — Grand    Canyon    National    Pirk — Bryce 

Canvon 
23  9  California 

2  41  Yellowstone  National  Park 
448  Dude  Ranches  out  West 

4  49  Paiitir  North  West  and  Alaska 
430  Unknown  Places  in  Idaho 

451  Colorado  Mountain  Plavgroun<is 
501  Idaho-Utah  Outings 

LAND  TRIPS— Foreign 

Amirican  Ej:nriss  Co.* 
33  !1  The  American  Traveler  in  Europe 
17  1  Tlie  Afiierican  Traveler  in  South  America 
4  7. J  The  American  Traveler  in  the  Far  East 
4  7tj  Tile  American  Traveler  in  Africa 

.\mirop  TraVfl  Sfrvicp,  Inc.* 
341  Independent  Tours  to  Germany 

Canadian  National  Itys.* 

518  Map  of  Canada 

519  By  the  sea.  Nova  Scotia 

520  The  Canadian  R.K-kies 

521  To  the  Pacilh  (da^t 

Canai/iiin  Panfir  llail\<aii>- 
I  S3  Resorts  in  Ontario 
i  s :;  It.  MPi      in  Quehee 

IS!  U.-voMs  in  tile  Canadian  Pacific  Rockies 
4s.)  Baiill — Lake  Louise 

Thomas  Cook  <£  Sons' 
4  52  Caravan  Trails 

Daimler  Hire,  Ltd.* 

3  40  Automobile  Hire  Abroad 

Franco-BelpiQue  Tours* 
30  7  Europe  by  Motor 
50  3  Motor  Tours  of  North  Africa 

Frank  Tourist  Co.' 
251  Europe  tor  file  Independent  Traveler 

Cirman  Tourist  Information  Office* 
333  Traveling  in  Beautiful  Germany 
33)  Berlin  and  Potsdam 
33  5  The  Rhine 

33i;  Municli — Tlie  Bavarian  Alps 

4  St:  Winter  in  Germany 

4S7  .\  Tour  through  German  Spas  and  Watering  Places 
4SS  The  Towns  of  Northern  Bavaria 
4  si)  Saxony 

401  Baden  and  tlie  Black  Forest 
495  Tlie  Harz  Mountains 
490  The  Weser  Mountains 
49  7  Casscl  and  the  We.ser 
498  On  the  Main  and  Rhine 

500  Golf  in  Germany.  Airplane  Ttijis,  and  intlividual  booklets  OD 
all  iiniiortant  cities  in  Germany 
Hamburg- American  Lint' 

149  Ireland 

150  Germany 
1  5 1  France 

152  British  I.sles 

3  38  European  Tours 

North  German  Lloyl  Litu  ' 

4  58  Lloyd  Motor  Tours 
461  Art  and  Germany 

Horvegian  Govi-rnmi  at  llnihr.iiis- 

311  Vikingland  Vacations 

3 1 2  Norway 

314  Three  Towns 

Swiss  Federal  Railuas/!.' 
50G  All  about  Switzerland 

UMTED  STATUS  TKRKITORIES 

Hawaii 

Hawaii  Tourist  Bureau' 

154  Tourfax 

155  The  Story  of  Hawaii 

HOTELS  AND  RESORTS-A.n.  ri,  an 

Southern  California  through  the  camera 
Del  Monte  Hotel.  Del  .Monte,  Calir.- 
Glen  Springs  Hotel.  Watkins  Glen,  N.  Y. 
The  Alexander,  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 
The  General  Ogeltliorpc,  Savannah,  Ga.' 
Miami  Beach.  Fla. 
Hotel  Touraine,  Boston.  Mass. 
Hotel  Del  Mar,  Southern  California 
The  Key  lo  Havana 

("uba — Wonderland  of  America 
Sea  Island  Beach,  Ga. 
Manoir  Richelieu.  Murray  Bay,  Canada 
United  Hotels  Company  of  America* 
The  Roosevelt — N 'W  York  City 
Benjamin  Franklin — Philadelphia 
The  Olympic — Seattle,  Wash. 

HOTELS  AND  RESORTS-Forria.! 

Canadian  Pacific  Railiraus 
Lake  Windermere  Bungalow  Camji 
Resorts  in  the  Canadian  l*aciflc  Ilockies 
Hotel  Algonquin.   St.  Andrews.  Canada 
Banff  Springs — Banff,  Alta. 
Chateau  Lake  Louise — Lake  Louise,  Aita. 
Kiiieial.l  Lake  Chalet — Emerald  L..k.- 
Holil  l.angil.in,  Hamilton,  Bcrmuila 

l  iiilMl  Hotels' 
The  Moinit  Uoyal — Montreal 
King  Edw.ird  Hotel — Toronto 
Royal  Connaught — Hamilton 
The  Clifton — Niagara  Falls 
The  Prince  Edward — Windsor 

The  Admiral  Beatty — Saint  John.  .\.  B.  , 
Hotel  Cecil — London 


159 
20  5 
2  53 
31G 
274 
319 
34  7 
4  55 
510 
517 
522 
523 


402 
403 
404 


379 

3  80 
381 
40  5 
40i; 
107 


40S 
409 
410 
4  1  1 
4  12 
413 
414 


200 

348 

207 

208 

209 
210 

211 
212 

215 


TRAVEL  ACCESSORIES 

Ahercromhie  <f  Fitch 
Luggage 

.-intirican  Express  Co. 
Travelers  Checks 

Hell  i  Howell* 
Filmo  ("ameras 

Benson  if  Hedges 
Cigarettes,  Cigars,  and  Smoking  .\cc  ssories 

Dean's 
Week-end  Boxes  of  Cake 
Bon  Voyage  Boxes 

Eastman  Kodak  Co.* 
Cine  Kodaks 

List  of  Eastman  Kodak  Branches  throughout  the  W.irld 

ir.  H'.  Winship' 
Winship  Wardrobe  Trunks 


Department  of  Travel  and  Resort  Information 

Counlr>'  Life,  244  Madison  .Ave.,  New  York  City 

Please  send,  without  obligation  on  niy  part,  the  following  booklets. 
(Insert  numbers  from  list.)  From  Foreign  Countries,  except  Canada, 
enclose  10c  In  stamps. 

Name   

P.  O.  Address  

State    Feb. 
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PURE  WATER  CONSTANTLY 

For  Drinking,  Bathing  and  Cooking 

one' 'of  the  most  noted  typhoid  epidemics. 


Very  few  natural  water  supplies  can  be 
depended  upon  with  absolute  confi- 
dence. 

Water  from  a  pure  mountain  stream, 
supplying  a  village  in  Pennsylvania  caused 


How  often  during  the  past  year  have  you 
used  drinking  water  with  a  disagreeable 
taste?  How  often  has  the  water  in  your 
bath  been  discolored? 


CO  loMns  DKsiiuNc;  iiii;  Hi.sr  watkr  sipply  use 

LOOMIS-MANNING  FILTERS 

It  makes  little  difference  whether  your 
water  supply  is  piped  from  a  cool  moun- 
tain lake  or  from  a  city's  reservoir,  impuri- 
ties can,  do,  and  will  exist. 

Filtration  plants  supply- 
ing our  cities  and  towns  are 
doing  phenomenal  work  but 
the  filtered  water  passing 


MANY  SWIMMING  POOLS  ARE  UNUSUALLY  ATTRACTIVE  BECAUSE  THE 
WATER  IS  FILTERED  BY  LOOMIS-MANNING  FILTERS 

through  miles  and  miles  of  pipe  is  more 
or  less  affected  by  rust,  breaks  and  leaks 
in  water  mains. 

Pure  water  for  home  use 
in  your  country  house  or 
your  city  house  can  only  be 
assured  from  mechanical 
filtration. 


Clean,  Safe  Water  In  Your  Home 


Should  be  provided 
for  every 
HOME 
country  or  city 
old  or  new 


Install  Permanent  Protection 
Loomis-Manning  Water  Filter  As  You  Build 

The  Loomis-Manning  Filter  is  guaranteed  to  furnish  Bright,  Sparkling,  Filtered  Water,  free 
from  all  Matter  in  Suspension,  Color,  Turbidity  and  Stain,  Odor,  and  Taste,  Iron  Sediment 
and  Iron  Stain,  as  well  as  Chlorine  Odor  and  Taste.    Safe  Drinking  Water. 

Loomis-Manning   Filter  Distributing  Co. 

(Established  1880) 

New  York  Office:  Architects  Bldg.,  101  Park  Avenue 

Main  Office  and  Manufacturing  Plant 
1421-1455  South  37th  Street         -         _         _  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

COLD  WATER  SUPPLIES  Blue  Prints,  Specifications  and  Plans  Furnished  Promptly  HOT  WATER  SUPPLIES 


THE 


HOME  SERVICE  PAGE 


HOME-BUILDING,  DECORATION, 
FURNISHINGS,  HOME  EQUIPMENT 

The  purpose  of  this  department  is  to  be  of  service  to  the  readers  of  COUNTRY  LIFE.  It  has  arranged  to  supply  the  informative 
booklets  and  free  services  that  are  offered  by  the  manufacturer,  the  decorator,  and  the  craftsman.  Much  of  this  helpful  information 
is  not  accessible  to  the  person  who  is  building  or  decorating  a  home,  or  equipping  a  country  place.  The  business  houses  listed  will 
welcome  an  opportunity  to  supply  this  information  presented  in  their  booklets  by  experts  in  their  various  lines.  You  put  yourself 
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In  YOUR  House 
There  Are  RECESSES 
Ready  Waiting  For 
BAS2Q-20  RADIATORS 


THESE  natural  recesses  are  already  between  the  inner  and  outer 
walls.  They  are  formed  by  the  standard  studding  or  uprights, 
to  which  are  nailed  the  inside  lath  or  the  outside  sheathing.  These 
natural  recesses  are  4"  deep,  just  right  for  almost  any  amount  of 
ROBRAS  20-20 radiation. Theseradiatorsareinstalledin-the-wall, 
out-of-the-way,  and,  of  course,  out-of-sight.  They  interfere  in 
no  way  with  the  window  hangings  or  with  the  arrangement  of 
the  furniture. 


WITH 


TJie  garden  page  of  Country  Life  is  a  regular  feature  of  the 
magazine,  under  the  direction  of  Leonard  Barron,  F.  R.  H.  S., 
Horticultural  Editor  of  the  Douhleday,  Doran  &  Co.,  publications, 
who  needs  no  introduction  to  garden  enthusiasts.  It  is  a  service 
page  in  every  sense  of  the  term.  Mr.  Barron  will  be  glad  to  hear 


from  those  who  delie  in  their  gardens— of  their  problems,  their 
triumphs,  their  joys,  and  their  tribulations.  Here  is  the  place 
to  chat  over  new  plants,  old  favorites,  new  methods,  or  odd  ex- 
periences, as  the  case  may  be.  Address  Mr.  Leonard  Barron, 
Country  Life  Press,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


THE  spring  flower  show  has  become  an  institu- 
tion. New  York  looks  forward  to  its  Six- 
teenth "Annual  International"  March  Uth 
to  16th.  It  is  in  fact  no  more  international  than 
any  other  of  the  local  shows,  but  the  first  big  event 
of  the  series  was  "international"  and  the  term  has 
been  retained.  New  York  has  assumed  the  dominant 
place  in  these  modem  spring  floral  fetes  because  it 
blazed  the  way  and  has  sustained  interest  over  this 
long  term  of  years.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  establishment  of  the  New  York  Flower  Show 
owes  much  credit  to  the  National  Flower  Show  com- 
mittee of  the  Society  of  American  Florists  which 
pioneers  in  different  centers,  stimulating  local  in- 
terest and  usually  leaving  behind  a  permanent  in- 
terest in  flower  shows.  A  few  of  them 
have  assumed  large  proportions. 

This  year  the  National  Flower  Show, 
the  tenth  in  its  peripatetic  series,  set- 
tles in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  April  6th  to 
14th.  Other  flower  show  dates  of  more 
than  merely  local  passing  interest  for 
the  flower  lover  are:  Chicago,  Febru- 
ary 23rd  to  March  3rd  at  the  Hotel 
Sherman;  Philadelphia,  March  11th  to 
16th  at  the  Commercial  Museum;  De- 
troit, North  American  Flower  Show, 
March  13th  to  21st  in  the  Conven- 
tion Hall;  Massachusetts,  Centennial, 
March  19th  to  23rd. 

Perhaps  the  most  impelling  and  sig- 
nificant exhibition  of  the  season,  how- 
ever, will  be  the  last  named,  the  great 
centennial  exhibition  and  meeting  of 
the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  So- 
ciety in  Mechanics  Building,  Boston, 
for  which  extraordinary  preparations 
are  being  made.  The  occasion  itself 
marks  an  epoch;  a  hundred  years  of 
such  activity  in  promoting  gardening 
and  coiuitry  estate  interests  as  has 
not  been  excelled,  if  equaled  indeed. 

Massachusetts  has  been  the  garden 
state  as  an  outcome  of  a  fortunate 
combination  of  favorable  conditions 
and  circumstances  that  have  kept  it 
definitely  in  the  front  rank  of  garden- 
ing progress.  It  has  enjoyed  a  great 
history  of  great  horticulturists.  The  cen- 
tennial exhibition  of  next  month  will 
certainly  be  the  biggest  flower  show 
ever  held  in  Boston,  which  is  by  way  of 
saying  a  great  deal.  The  three  floors 
of  the  Mechanics  Building,  the  biggest 
hall  of  its  kind  in  the  Northeast,  will  be 
occupied  with  horticultural  displays  in- 
cluding an  immense  tropical  garden 
by  the  President,  Mr.  Burrage.  Mr. 
Roland  will  let  us  revel  in  an  Acacia 
forest,  ascending  almost  to  the  roof. 
Landscape  architecture  will  occupy  an 
entire  hall  which  in  itself  is  a  novel  feature  in  the 
flower  shows  and  a  significant  index  of  the  tendency 
of  the  times  in  horticultural  studies.  The  great  Cac- 
tus garden  that  Mrs.  Sherman  Hoyt  brought  to  New- 
York  last  year  will  be  recreated  on  a  much  larger 
scale.  Mr.  W.  H.  Vanderbilt,  Mrs.  Curtis  James,  and 
Mrs.  Homer  Gage  among  leading  amateurs  have 


reservations  for  large  displays.  In  addition  there  will 
be  the  spectacular  trade  exhibits,  and  the  garden 
clubs,  that  newest  and  very  influential  element  in 
the  modem  flower  show,  will  occupy  some  ten 
thousand  square  feet  of  space. 

What  a  change  has  come  over  flower  shows  and 
horticultural  exhibitions  during  the  last  twenty-five 
years.  At  the  beginning  of  that  time  "collections" 
and  "groups"  dominated  the  exhibition  spaces. 
Little  enough  attention  was  given  to  effective  ar- 
rangement or  display  of  individual  exhibits.  The 
grouping  was  static,  conventional,  and  uninspiring 
to  a  degree.  The  modem  spring  flower  show  has  an 
emotional  appeal  far  greater  than  its  supposed  edu- 
cational interest.  Educational  interest  is  very  indef- 


Is  it  practical  to  measure  all  flower  arrangements  by  the  restrictive 
Japanese  rules  of  the  game  as  exemplified  in  these  portraits  F  Some 
of  the  very  un- Japanesque  creations  of  leading  .American  florists 
are  more  like  jazz  syncopations  of  color  and  form,  compelling  notice 
by  their  originality  and  daring 


inite  and  very  elusive.  The  swing  to  artistic  enjoy- 
ment has  been  helped  very  largely  by  the  organized 
participation  of  the  garden  clubs  which  contribute 
an  added  feature  quite  different  from  anything  seen 
in  show  competitions  before  they  came  into  being. 
That  the  flower  shows  do  actually  stimulate  interest 
in  outdoor  garden  activities  is  capable  of  clear  and 
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definite  proof.  The  visiting  public  responds  emotion- 
ally. Its  imagination  is  stimulated.  It  does  not  try  to 
reproduce  in  detail  anything  it  sees,  or  very  rarely 
so,  but  wherever  the  big  show  has  been  held  the  local 
florist  and  local  nurseryman  reap  a  material  benefit, 
and  as  they  do  so  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  mass 
of  people  who  have  now  learned  to  support  these 
exhibitions  in  their  hundreds  of  thousands — whereas 
twenty-five  years  ago  you  were  lucky  to  get  a  cor- 
poral's guard — are  inspired  to  greater  interest  in 
what  goes  in  the  garden. 

Gardening  as  an  applied  fine  art  in  homemaking 
has  yet  a  long  way  to  go  before  it  reaches  the  heights 
of  appreciation  and  esteem  in  which  it  has  long  been 
held  by  the  people  of  England.  Climatic  limitations 
have  something  to  do  with  this,  but 
-  there  are  other  factors  and  one  of  the 

greatest  is,  if  we  would  be  perfectly 
tmthful  with  ourselves,  that  the 
American  country  dweller  has  not  yet 
become  garden  minded. 

Popularizing  the  artistic  side  of 
gardening  has  been  very  largely  the 
result  of  the  garden  clubs'  activities. 
Even  in  the  very  small  local  efforts 
the  infection  has  spread.  Emphasis  is 
put  on  the  classes  of  floral  arrange- 
ments for  artistic  effect.  Just  what 
"artistic  effect"  means,  I  am  not  at 
all  sure  that  anybody  knows.  On 
several  occasions  in  the  past  season 
when  it  was  my  privilege  to  cooperate 
in  judging  at  flower  shows.  I  have  been 
forcibly  impres.sed  by  the  absolutely 
incoherent  and  often  to  me  inconse- 
quential judgments  on  these  classes 
which  called  for  "artistic  arrange- 
ment." One  delight  of  this  feature  must 
be  that  it  introduces  an  element  of 
the  wildest  gambling,  for  no  one  can 
safely  surmise  where  the  accolade  of 
greatest  merit  is  likely  to  fall.  At  one 
exhibition  among  a  score  or  more  of 
floral  arrangements,  some  reaching  to 
quite  large  proportions  and  employing 
quantities  of  bloom,  the  "most  artis- 
tic arrangement"  was  adjudged  to 
be  a  solitary  flowering  stalk  of  one  of 
the  house  leeks  (Echeveria)  tilted  at 
what  must  have  been  a  most  graceful 
angle,  in  a  small  gray-red  toned  ❖ase 
that  was  a  perfect  harmony  in  color 
with  the  stalk  and  flower  it  displayed. 
But  can  one  flower  be  an  arrangement? 
Simplicity  is  good,  to  be  sure,  but  why 
must  almost  ascetic  restraint  and  the 
reduction  of  arrangement  to  the  irre- 
ducible minimum  of  a  solitary  flower 
in  a  small  vase  be  the  acme  of  floral 
arrangement?  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  is  no  greater  need  for  reform 
and  understanding  of  conditions  in  our  flower  shows 
than  where  these  artistic  arrangements  are  concerned. 
"Yes,  it's  pretty,"  the  pedantic  judge  or  judges 
may  be  overheard  to  remark  when  looking  at  a 
perfectly  normal  though  conventional  composition 
of  everyday  flowers  in  a  practical  everyday  manner. 
"Yes,  it's  pretty;  but  is  it  Art?" 


SPRING  GARDENING  NUMBER 


A.  reproduction  from  the  hook 

'Color  and  Style  InBatlxroom  Furmshing  and  Decoration 


"Tkere  are  no  period  styles  in  tatlirooms 
to  copy.  W^e  must  oritjinate  tlie  arclutec- 
ture,  tlie  equipment,  tlie  decorative  treat- 
ment   of   tKis  modern    American  room." 


PIUMBING  FIXTURES 


cliarts  of  tlie  colors  tliat  make  up  tlie  color 
composition.  TIio  lompositions  are  varied 
and  lieautiful  in  tlicir  color  liarmonies. 
W^ords  are  not  u.sed  to  tlescriLe  colons.  Xlie 


Tlius,  in   tlie  new  took  "Color  and  Style   in   Batliroon.   Fiirnisli-      color  itself — for  pluinl>ing  fixtures,  walls,  ceiling,  floor,  floor  cover- 


ing and  Decoration"  tlie  proLlem  of  tlie  LatKroom  is  stated  for 
tke  first  time. 

TKis  Look  IS  an  astonisKing  revelation  of  M-liat  can  Le  accom- 
plislied  Ly  dealing  Mitli  tlie  LatKrootM  as  a  new  interior.  Setting 
aside  tradition  it  advances  new  ideas  for  tlie  arcliitecture  and  dec- 
oration of  tlie  tatliroom  —  ideas   tliat  at  once  liroaden  tlie  useful- 


ness of  tke  liatli 
of  tke  kom« 


irooni  and  make  it  a  worthy  part,  arcliitecturalJy 


ralK 


ing  and  draperies — is  illustrated.  Tkus  tke  Look  Lecomes  an  autkor- 
itative  guide  to  tlie  correct  use  of  color  in  Latliioom  decoration. 

Tlie  distinctively  designetl  pluniLing  fixtures  are  pictured  in  tke 
new  and  exclusive  colors:  St.  Porcliaire  Brown,  Clair  de  Lune 
Blue,  Aling  Oreeii,  Orcliid  of  Viiiceiines,  Ivoire  de  Med  ici. 
Royal  Copeiikagen  Blue,  Ateisseii  W^kite,  Ionian  Black,  Rose  du 
Barry  and  X'ang  Red. 


"Color  and  Style  in  Batkroom  Furnisking  and  Decoration 
Tkese  new  ideas  are  given  practical  application  in  a  wkole  series      will  Le  issued  aLout  Marck  15tk.   If  you  are  interested  in  tkis,  tke 
of  new  Latkroom  interiors  tkat  are  contemporary  in  design,  in  fur-      first  autkoritative   treatment  of  tke  Latkroom  as   a  suLject  of  in- 
nisking,  in  decorative  treatment.   Eack  Latkroom,  an  original  design,       terior  decoration,  it  is  suggested  tkat  you  write  immediately  for  a 

copy  of  tke  Look,  giving  tke  name  of  your  arckitect,  contractor, 
or  interior  decorator. 


kas  keen  portrayed  in  an  oil  painting  Ly  an  eminent  American  artist. 
In  tke  kook  reproductions  of  tkese  paintings  are  supplemented  ky 
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Tfie  Chapin  Estate 


SULLIVAN  COUNTY 


NEW  YORK 


e  lor 
s  or  Individual  E 

Harold  B.  Converse 


IT  IS  difficult  to  realize  that  within  three  hours' 
motor  ride  of  New  York  City,  over  concrete 
and  macadam  roads  the  entire  distance,  one  can 
find  today  an  estate  of  nearly  15,000  acres  with  all 
the  grandeur  and  productiveness  of  nature  un- 
spoiled by  the  hand  of  man. 

Mr.  Chester  W.  Chapin,  nature  lover,  sports- 
man-naturalist, and  financier,  began  acquiring 
the  property,  which  finally  made  up  his  wonder- 
ful Estate,  many  years  ago.  A  friend  of  his  had 


given  him  a  present  of  twelve  elk,  and  Mr.  Cha- 
pin, in  order  to  provide  a  home  for  these  and 
other  game  which  he  hoped  to  secure,  bought 
tract  by  tract  until  finally  he  had  this  large  prop- 
erty knit  into  one  large  game  preserve.  Within 
this  area  he  fenced  two  large  tracts  by  a  deer  fence 
and  stocked  them  with  White-tails.  They  have 
thrived  and  multiplied  in  the  ideal  environment 
of  Sullivan  County. 


Sullivan  County  is  a  paradise  for  fisherman,  hunter  or  nature  lever. 

♦•«   _  _  _  _     
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Sullivan  County,  New  York 


THE  CHAP  IN  ESTATE 


Where  deer  once  roamed  wild  over 
these  heavily  wooded  hills  and  valleys,  he 
put  deer  again.  Where  man  had  exhausted 
the  lakes  and  brooks  of  fish,  they  were 
re-stocked  with  pickerel,  trout,  bass,  and 
perch.  Where  grouse  and  pheasant  had 
once  been  plentiful  and  killed  ofif,  they 
were  bred  and  turned  back  into  the  wilds. 
The  rhododendrons  and  laurels  that  once 
bloomed  in  colorful  luxury  were  free  to 
grow  again  until  now  these  acres  contain 
a  growth  of  these  two  shrubs  that  is  unsur- 
passed on  the  hillsides  in  northern  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  or  even  in  the  famed 
rhododendron  sections  of  Virginia,  Ken- 
tucky, North  Carolina,  and  Tennessee. 
Previous  to  the  securing  of  this  Estate  by 
Mr.  Chapin,  lumbering  interests  sacrificed 
the  native  trees  for  lumber  or  bark  without 
any  regard  to  the  future,  but  reforestation  which 
has  been  continued  since  then  has  once  more  covered 
the  hills  and  valleys  with  a  fine  growth  of  trees. 

This  extensive  Estate  comprises  14,700  acres  of 
land,  hill  and  valley,  lake  and  winding  brooks,  and 
is  really  one  of  the  most  unusual  properties  that 
can  be  found  anywhere.  Within  this  area  Mr.  Cha- 
pin fenced  ofif  a  tract  of  5,616  acres,  and  here  the 
deer  have  thrived  under  the  protection  of  a  natural 
breeding  habitat,  and  the  entire  section  has  become 
plentiful  with  deer.  It  is  not  unusual  to  see  groups 
of  ten  to  forty  feeding  in  the  clearings.  This  original 
deer  fence  has  been  renewed  and  a  new  fence  built 
to  economize  the  maintenance.  Due  to  the  dividing 
roadway  be- 
tween,  Mr.  Cha- 
pin had  to  fence 
this  area  in  two 
tracts.  This  road- 
way has  since  be- 
come private 
property  and  the 
two    tracts  are 
now    joined  to 
give  the  deer  al- 
most unlimited 
feeding  range. 
Those  who  have 
been  privileged 
as  guests  of  Mr. 
Chapin    or  the 
present  Club  con- 
trolling this  pre- 
serve can  vouch 
for  the  sport  that 
it  has  provided. 
When  Mr.  Cha- 
pin    first  de- 
velopedthis 
park,  he  brought 


Betiueen  five  and  six  hundred  deer  no<w  within  this  Preserve. 


A  pickerel  catch  from  Lebanon  Lake — a  natural  lake  of  2()-j  acres,  stocked  ivith  pickerel,  perch  and  bull  heads. 
Search  America  or  Canada  and  no  better  pickerel  fishing 
can  be  found  than  on  the  Chapin  Estate. 
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Sullivan  County,  New  York 


Nowhere  in  America  is  there  finer  groiuth  of  native  laurel  and  rhododendron. 


3.  native  born  Scotchman  who  was  a  trained  gamekeeper 
to  the  Estate.  Mr.  Shields  is  still  looking  after  the  game, 
and  in  a  recent  talk  with  him  he  stated  that  from  the 
original  twenty  or  thirty  parent  stock  he  estimated  that 
there  are  now  close  to  600  deer  in  the  park  while  many 
more  are  to  be  found  on  the  Estate  outside  the  enclo- 
sure. 

Pheasant  and  grouse  are  found  in  quantities  sufficient 
to  provide  attractive  hunting.  With  the  present  law 
against  shooting  the  grouse,  which  is  called  "partridge" 
in  this  section,  this  sporting  gamebird  should  become 
very  plentiful  in  a  few  years. 

During  the  duck  hunting  season  the  mallard  shoot- 
ing on  the  lakes  and  ponds  in  this  section  is  comparable 
to  that  of  Chesapeake  Bay  and  eastern  Long  Island. 
Both  mallards  and  wood  ducks  nest  on  the  Estate  in 
quantity,  and  the  supply  of  wood  duck  has  increased 
notably  since  the  non-shooting  law  has  protected  them. 

Otter,  mink,  beaver,  fox,  and  raccoon  are  found  in 
varying  degrees  in  this 
sportsman's  paradise.  Mr. 
Chapin  exercised  every 
means  to  extinguish  the  fox, 
raccoon,  and  minks  because 
of  their  destructive  propen- 
sities against  the  birds 
and  game  fish,  but  a  fox 
hunt  such  as  Virginia, 
Maryland,  and  Kentucky 
stage  would  surely  find  a 
real  fox  to  follow  on  this 
Estate  and  the  sportsman's 
angle  would  be  increased 
because  the  fox  would  have 
the  advantage  of  hound  and 


Native  rhododendron  as  large  as  a  nursery  hybrid. 


horse.  Surprises  on  such  a  tract  of  land  are  always  in 
store  for  hunter  or  horseback  rider.  The  camera  enthu- 
siast has  varied  possibilities  for  interesting  motion  pic- 
ture or  still  life  photography.  The  element  of  surprise 
in  the  many  forms  of  wild  life  of  such  a  protected  tract 
of  land  would  furnish  him  with  a  large  group  of  deer 
in  one  of  the  clearings,  or  in  the  feeding  grounds  near 
the  lakes ;  or  it  might  be  a  covey  of  grouse  or  pheasants ; 
or  if  he  is  a  real  camera  fan  with  patience  enough  to 
plan  his  study,  he  could  get  an  adventurous  wildcat 
or  an  over-inquisitive  groundhog.  Or  with  a  bit  more 
patience  a  fox.  It  has  been  done.  There  are  hundreds 
of  opportunities  for  outdoor  settings  on  lake,  river, 
brook  or  hillside.  It  could  be  a  colorful  background 
of  laurel  or  a  graceful  silhouette  of  silver  birches 
against  the  evergreens. 

Sullivan  County  is  noted  for  its  sunrise  and  sunset 
views.  It  is  pleasant  to  take  back  to  city  or  suburban 
life  a  living  story  of  a  deer  hunt  or  a  pickerel  catch, 

after  a  sojourn  with  a 
camera  in  a  setting  such  as 
that  built  up  by  nature's 
own  creative  genius  on  this 
tract. 

« 

Native  Plant  and 
Bird  Life 

Natives  of  this  section  of 
New  York  take  the  scenic 
beauty  for  granted,  but  to 
the  outside  visitor  the 
wealth  of  trees,  shrubs,  and 
wild  flowers  is  impressive. 
The  trees  are  mostly  native 
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The  lodge.  Stone  ivit/i  oak  paneling  throughout.  Ideal  for  individual  or  club  life. 


hemlock,  white  pine,  yellow  pine,  silver  birch,  chest- 
nut, oak,  and  poplar.  It  is  possible  now  to  drive  lo  to  15 
miles  along  the  Estate  roads  beside  winding  brooks 
through  the  quiet  beauty  of  these  trees. 

Literally  there  are  thousands  of  acres  of  laurel  and 
rhododendron;  hillsides  covered  with  them;  clearings 
bordered  by  one  or  the  other  or  both ;  valleys  thick  with 
specimen  plants;  winding  streams  overhung  with  their 
bloom  or  their  waxy  green  leaves.  The  growth  of  these 
two  popular  shrubs  on  this  Estate  would  astound  the 
practical  nurseryman  and  likewise  delight  him  if  he 
enjoys  naturalistic  plantings  made  by  nature  within  an 
ideal  environment.  Wild  flowers  and  other  shrubs  are 
in  abundance,  every  kind  native  to  this  section;  blue 
patches  of  native  violets,  bright  patches  of  wild  but- 
tercups, blueberries,  native  orchids,  ferns,  hardy  asters, 
golden  rod,  trilliums,  jack-in-the-  pulpits,  ferns  of  many 
species,  trailing  vines  (evergreen  and  deciduous),  bit- 
tersweet, sumac,  wild  rose,  water  lilies,  cat  tails,  and 
numberless  others — nature's  children  in  a  natural  and 
happy  cradle.  Birds  by  the  thousands,  red  and  gray 
squirrels  to  amuse  and  to  study,  and  with  an  outdoor 
season  only  a  few  days  shorter  than  that  of  western 
Long  Island  or  Westchester  County. 

The  student  of  bird 
life  can  find  in  this  tract 
a  wide  variation  for  study 
and  for  enjoyment,  such 
as  only  a  protected  area 
with  food  and  coverage 
aplenty  can  afford.  One 
of  Mr.  Chapin's  hobbies 
was  a  careful  and  syste- 
matic study  of  the  bird 
life  of  Sullivan  County. 
Once  this  tract  was  turned 
into  a  wild  life  preserve, 
the  bird  inhabitants  in- 
creased perceptibly,  with 


A  pickerel  catch  on  Lebanon  Lake.  Worth  cutting  the  ice  for  these. 


only  the  elements  of  wind  and  weather,  and  the  struggle 
against  the  native  animal  to  disturb  them.  Visitors  to 
this  section  can  find  a  constant  source  of  interest  and 
amusement  in  the  bird  life  that  at  one  time  or  another 
during  the  twelve  months  visits  Sullivan  County. 

Lakes  and  Reservoirs 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Chapin  this  entire  tract  was 
secured  by  the  Rockland  Light  and  Power  Company 
for  the  development  of  the  water  power  in  connection 
with  electric  power  plants.  Since  then  the  Estate  has 
been  leased  by  the  Cliff  Lake  Club,  the  Rockland  Light 
and  Power  Company  reserving  water  rights  on  the 
rivers.  Instead  of  disfiguring  the  property,  this  Com- 
pany has  not  only  kept  it  up  to  the  standard  which  Mr. 
Chapin  set  for  his  hunting  preserve,  but  through  the 
completion  of  one  large  reservoir  and  another  to  be 
flooded  in  the  spring  of  1929,  it  has  enhanced  the  beauty 
of  the  Estate  and  provided  a  source  of  electric  power 
at  municipal  rates  which  no  private  owner  or  club  enter- 
prise could  construct  practically  or  economically.  This 
solves  one  of  the  main  problems  for  power  on  such 
an  Estate,  for  otherwise  power  lines  would  have  to  be 

built  to  the  nearest  mu- 
nicipal source,  or  else  at 
an  even  greater  expendi- 
ture a  private  power 
plant  would  have  to  be 
built  and  maintained  at  a 
high  cost. 

There  are  three  lakes 
on  the  Chapin  Estate, 
namely:  Lebanon  Lake, 
Hull  Pond,  and  Cliff 
Lake.  Lebanon  Lake  is 
the  largest  of  these  and  is 
1 133  feet  above  sea  level. 
Mr.  Chapin  enlarged  this 
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Black  Lake  Brook  abundant  •with  trout.  Any  fisherman  can  tell  the  rest. 


lake  and  stocked  it  with  pickerel  and  perch.  It  covers  297 
acres,  and  is  the  most  accessible  of  the  three  ]akes  that 
will  not  be  used  for  hydro-power  purposes.  Fishermen 
who  have  made  jaunts  to  other  New  York  State  lakes,  to 


Silver  birches,  thousands  of  them 


luly  ayantst  lakr  anJ 


Canadian  and  New  England  lakes,  agree  that  Lebanon 
Lake  afifords  as  good  pickerel  fishing  as  any  spot  in 
America,  and  is  plentiful  in  yellow  perch  and  bull  heads 
in  addition  to  the  pickerel.  Lebanon  Lake  is  fed  by  the 
overflow  from  'Hull  Pond  and 
several  small  brooks. 

Hull  Pond,  of  54  acres,  has  been 
cleaned  of  stumps  and  deleterious 
fish.  The  dam  has  been  repaired  and 
the  earth  embankment  raised  and 
rip-rapped.  A  new  boat  house  with 
cement  pier  has  been  built  at  the 
dam  end  of  the  lake.  This  lake  is 
supplied  with  water  from  three 
spring  brooks,  all  within  the  boun- 
daries of  the  Chapin  property; 
Motor  cars  may  be  driven  directly 
to  Hull  Pond.  Hull  Pond  is  now 
stocked  with  brook  trout,  as  are  the 
brooks  feeding  the  natural  lakes. 
Over  sixty  thousand  brook  trout  fry 
are  being  raised  each  year  for  re- 
stocking. 

ClifT  Lake,  a  long  narrow  lake  of 
58  acres  with  two  miles  of  shore  line, 
can  be  reached  by  motor  car.  A  new 
boat  house  has  been  built  recently 
on  the  east  shore  of  the  lake.  The 
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Native  luhite  and  ycUoiu  pine.  Valuable  for  timber  or  beauty.  "Both  possible"  (Yale  School  of  Forestry  Survey) 


overflow  of  Toronto  Reservoir,  Hemp  Meadow  Brook, 
and  small  spring  streams  feed  Cliff  Lake.  It  has  been 
stocked  with  bass,  and  a  few  sizeable  ones  may  now  be 
caught.  This  should,  within  a  year  or  two,  afford  the 
best  bass  fishing  within  this  vicinity 
of  New  York  State.  ■■■■■■■ 

In  addition  to  these  natural  lakes 
there  is  the  recently  built  Toronto 
Dam  Reservoir  of  eight  hundred 
acres  at  an  elevation  of  over  1200 
feet.  This  lake  is  part  of  the  hydro- 
electric power  development  system 
of  the  Rockland  Light  and  Power 
Company,  and  because  of  its  size 
it  is  even  more  impressive  than  the 
natural  lakes.  It  is  being  stocked 
with  pickerel,  and  as  is  the  case  of 
newly  built  lakes  of  this  nature  they 
will  grow  much  faster  than  in  an 
older  body  of  water.  The  contour 
of  the  lake  with  its  surrounding 
border  of  pines,  birch,  and  hemlock 
is  typical  of  the  beauty  of  the  nat- 
ural lakes. 

Under  construction  is  the  Swing- 
ing Bridge  Dam  which  will  create 
a  lake  of  over  a  thousand  acres  at 
an  elevation  of  1060  feet.  It  will  ex- 


tend up  the  valley  of  the  Mongaup  River  for  over  eight 
miles.  When  flooded  it  will  create  a  scenic  site  compar- 
able to  the  prettiest  part  of  Lake  George.  It  will  be 
stocked   for  fishing  purposes,   to   afford  unlimited 
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Hull  Pond.  A  favorite  spot  for  ivilJ  mallards.  The  duck  shooting  is  comparable  to  that  of  Chesapeake 
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Nativr  laurel,  jusl  tiistJc  tkr  Jicr  /i/u  f  un  a  Juiif  muriuiiy. 


pickerel  or  bass  for  the  angler,  and  will  afford  an  im- 
pressive lake  from  a  scenic  standpoint. 

Running  throughout  the  property  are  clear,  sparkling 
brooks  and  creeks  of  the  kind  to  delight  the  lover  of  nat- 
ural beauty  and  to  gladden  the  fisherman.  These  brooks 
afford  ample  brook  trout,  and  each  season  they  are  being 
stocked  with  thousands  of  small  trout. 

Aside  from  the  fishing  and  photographic  possibili- 
ties of  these  lakes  and  reservoirs,  one  can  find  year- 
round  pleasure  in  swimming,  boating,  canoeing,  skating 
or  skiing.  There  are  hillsides  that  have  been  cleared 
that  afford  ideal  space  for  winter  sports. 

One  can  take  a  canoe  on  Lebanon  Lake,  Toronto 
Reservoir  or  Hull  Pond,  and  revel  in  untold  scenes  of 
natural  beauty  in  the  restful  peace  of  the  native  forest. 
One  only  needs  imagination  to  reconstruct  the  his- 
toric scenes  that  were  enacted  between  the  white  man 
and  red  man  to  gain  control  of  these  lakes,  in  writing 
the  first  chapters  of  the  early  history  of  this  section. 
And  whether  or  not  one  would  be  capable  of  writing 
a  classic  such  as  Hiawatha  or  Evangeline,  at  least  a 
few  hours  undisturbed  by  congested  mechanical  in- 
fluences would  give  one  an  underlying  appreciation  of 
the  settings  that  must  have  inspired  such  classics. 

Buildings  and  Conveniences 

The  main  group  of  buildings  on  the  Estate  is  near 
Lebanon  Lake.  Here  are  located  the  Lodge,  the  office. 


Every  lake  and  pool  is  lined  wih  trees,  shrubs  and  luild  fioiuers. 


the  gamekeeper's  house,  the  barns,  garage,  boat  house, 
ice  house,  vegetable  cellar,  and  other  storage  and  out- 
buildings. 

The  Lodge  was  built  by  Mr.  Chapin  in  1898.  It  is  on 
a  tree-clad  hill  leading  up  from  Lebanon  Lake.  There 
is  a  wonderful  view  from  the  front  porch  of  this  Lodge 
looking  out  over  Lebanon  Lake  and  its  surrounding 
hills  of  beauty.  The  Lodge  is  built  of  stone  with  wide 
stone  porch  on  the  south  side.  There  is  a  large  living 
room,  with  wide  open  fireplace,  joined  to  a  large  dining 
hall  with  open  fireplace.  The  hearths  and  mantels  of 
these  fireplaces  are  of  native  blue  stone.  These  two 
rooms  are  paneled  and  floored  with  oak.  The  wall  panels 
are  attractive  and  fittingly  designed  for  a  hunting  lodge 
or  club  house.  There  are  trophies  of  many  kinds,  many 
of  which  are  prize  catches  or  kills  from  the  Estate. 
There  are  trophies  from  the  ranches  which  Mr.  Chapin 
owned  in  the  Rocky  Mountains — Wildcats,  a  moun- 
tain lioness,  elk  head,  deer  head,  and  moose  head. 
Snowshoes,  skiis,  .^uns,  oars,  Indian  coats  and  head 
dress,  and  many  other  items  of  interest  are  mounted  on 
the  walls  of  the  large  living  room  with  its  big  windows 
looking  out  over  the  lake.  In  the  dining  room  are 
mounted  Chinese  and  English  game  pheasant-cocks.  In 
addition  to  the  kitchen  and  service  pantry,  there  are  also 
two  large  bedrooms  and  bath  on  this  first  floor — ideal 
for  entertainment,  whether  this  Estate  be  owned  by  indi- 
vidual or  club.  On  the  second  floor  are  six  large  sleeping 
rooms  and  bath.  Servants  or  additional 
guests'  quarters  are  on  the  third  floor.  The 
Lodge  is  lighted  by  electricity  and  heated 
with  vacuum  vapor  steam  system.  An  ar- 
tesian well  supplies  pure  drinking  water. 
This  is  pumped  by  electricity  to  a  1,000 
gallon  pressure  storage  tank.  This  Lodge 
is  now  used  for  a  Club  House  and  Admin- 
istration  Headquarters.  The  offices  are 
heated  by  stoves  and  lighted  by  electricity. 
All  the  other  farm  buildings  are  lighted 
by  electricity.  The  ice  house  is  equipped 
with  two  meat  coolers  with  a  capacity  of 
ten  to  fifteen  deer.  Artesian  wells  supply 
water  for  farm  houses  and  gamekeeper's 
house.  A  water  wheel  pumps  lake  water 
for  the  stock.  There  are  a  number  of  other 
farm  houses  used  as  watchmen's  houses  or 
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club  camps  on  the  property,  all  in  good  repair.  There 
are  nine  driven  artesian  wells  on  the  Estate  to  furnish 
ample  water  supply. 

The  estate  has  telephone  service  direct  to  Port  Jervis. 
There  are  several  connections  with  this  service  on  the 
Estate,  to  Hull  Pond,  the  fire  tower,  Toronto  Reservoir, 
and  to  two  of  the  watchmen's  houses  near  Toronto  Reser- 
voir. Local  telephone  service  connects  all  the  buildings 
around  Lebanon  Lake.  Branch  lines  can  be  built  to 
serve  any  future  developments. 

Lumber 

The  first  traders  of  this  section  of  New  York  came 
for  fur  pelts  and  skins,  but  the  early  settlers  named  it 
Lumberland.  The  entire  tract  for  four  years  has  been 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  A.  M.  Tucker,  a  graduate  of 
the  Yale  School  of  Forestry.  Very  substantial  timber 
values  are  shown  in  a  report  made  to  the  present  own- 
ers of  the  property  by  the  Yale  School  of  Forestry, 
based  on  a  timber  survey  of  the  entire  tract  by  experts 
of  the  school. 

The  mill  and  logging  equipment  is  owned  by  the 
Rockland  Light  and  Power  Company,  and  is  offered 
intact  with  the  Estate.  During  1928  nearly  four  hundred 
acres  of  red  pine  seedlings  had  been  planted  on  the 
Estate.  Of  350,000  pines,  of  which  60%  are  now  grow- 
ing, 95,000  have  been  transplanted  and  moved  to  per- 
manent locations.  This  is  one  more  story  showing  the 


value  of  this  Estate  and  the  way  in  which  the  Rockland 
Light  and  Power  Company  has  worked  to  increase  its 
value. 

oAccessibility 

Express  train  service  to  the  Estate  from  New  York 
City  is  by  the  Erie  Railroad  to  Port  Jervis.  The  dis- 
tance from  Port  Jervis  to  the  door  of  the  Lodge  on  the 
Estate  is  eighteen  miles  over  State  Highway.  By  auto- 
mobile the  drive  to  New  York  may  be  made  by  any 
one  of  four  interesting  drives  over  concrete  and  macada- 
mized roads  all  the  way.  From  the  Lodge  on  the  Estate 
it  is  ninety-five  miles  to  the  New  York  entrance  of  the 
Holland  Tunnel  via  Port  Jervis,  Sussex,  Hamburg, 
Beaver  Lake,  Montclair,  and  Newark.  Also  one  may 
drive  to  Port  Jervis,  then  over  Slate  Hill,  Goshen, 
Monroe,  Tuxedo,  Sufifern,  and  Ridgewood ;  or  a  still 
more  picturesque  route  through  Hartwood,  to  Middle- 
town,  to  Monroe,  through  the  Interstate  Parkway  to 
Bear  Mountain  Bridge  and  down  the  Hudson  through 
Westchester  County.  Another  road  leads  through  Mon- 
ticello  to  Newburgh  and  over  to  the  Storm  King  High- 
way and  the  Hendrick  Hudson  Boulevard  to  New 
York.  The  property  is  practically  on  the  main  route  of 
the  Liberty  Highway  from  New  York  to  Buffalo.  There 
are  concrete  roads  to  the  county  seat  at  Monticello, 
twelve  miles  away.  The  property  is  reached  easily  from 
points  in  New  Jersey  or  eastern  and  northern  Pennsyl- 


Trout  stream  beloiv  Clijf  Lake — a  long  nanon-  lake  of       acres  stocked  <ujith  bass. 
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Airplane  -vieiu  of  ilie  center  portion  of  the  tract,  shoujiny  Lehanon  Lake,  The  Lodge,  Farm  BuUdinyi,  su-iv  mill,  and  the  noudcd  nature  of 

the  entire  tract.  {Fair child  Aerial  Surveys,  Inc.) 


vania.  The  routes  to  Albany,  Saratoga,  Lake  George 
and  New  England  are  among  the  most  favored  scenic 
routes  of  the  United  States.  Lake  Placid  and  Lake 
Champlain,  Canada  and  the  Western  New  York  Lake 
Region  are  easy  and  delightful  trips. 

Port  Jervis  at  the  intersection  of  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania  is  a  fast  growing  center  of 
industry  and  agriculture.  It  has  a  modern  hotel,  theatre, 
motion  picture  houses,  express  service  to  New  York, 
and  merchandise  shops  with  the  choicest  of  wares. 

Mail  to  the  property  is  by  rural  free  delivery  out  of 
Monticello  to  the  entrance  of  the  Estate.  Leading  from 
the  main  highway  to  the  Lodge  on  Lebanon  Lake  is 


Beaver  dam  near  end  of  Hull  Pond.  Domestic  architecture  ivith  a  tradition. 


a  gravel-shale  road  in  good  condition.  It  is  possible  to 
travel  fifteen  to  twenty  miles  through  the  property  by 
auto  on  excellent  country  roads.  A  new  stone  base  road 
with  gravel  surface  has  been  built  from  Lebanon  Lake 
past  Hull  Pond  to  the  Toronto  Reservoir  of  the  Rock- 
land Light  and  Power  Company — a  distance  of  eight 
miles.  An  excellent  road  leads  to  Clif¥  Lake,  and  past, 
to  the  edge  of  the  Swinging  Bridge  Reservoir  now  under 
construction.  Secondary  roads  and  old  country  roads 
have  been  opened  for  fire  lines  or  for  logging  roads. 
These  are  always  traversable  by  team  and  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  year  by  light  cars.  These  miles  and  miles 
of  roads  ofifer  fascinating  trails  for  horseback-riding 
where  one  can  ride  for  hours  through  the  grandeur 
of  the  woods  and  along  the  beauties  of  the  many 
brooks  that  flow  through  this  Estate.  Trails  that 
Mr.  Chapin  cut  through  the  property  for  hunting 
purposes  have  been  opened  as  watchmen's  trails 
and  for  fire  protection. 

History 

Chapin  Estate  is  situated  on  the  southeastern 
section  of  Sullivan  County.  The  tract  is  a  part  of 
the  original  Crown  grants  known  as  the  Minisink 
and  Hardenbergh  Patents.  Most  of  the  land  lies 
south  of  the  area  known  as  the  Mongaup  Valley 
and  principally  to  the  west  of  the  Mongaup  River. 
Since  1704  when  the  first  patent  was  granted,  this 
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section  of  New  York  State  has  witnessed  the  coming  of 
settlers  of  English  and  Dutch  blood  and  the  continual 
strife  for  many  years  between  the  Indian  tribes  who 
made  of  this  a  great  hunting  and  fishing  section,  and  later 
between  those  Indian  tribes  and  the  white  settlers,  then 
finally  between  the  English  and  the  Colonial  Armies 
of  America  during  the  Revolutionary  War.  It  was  in 
Highland  near  this  property  that  the  battle  of  Minisink 
was  fought  during  the  Revolution.  The  history  of  this 
county  is  crowded  with  those  events  which  always  have 
occurred  in  the  march  of  civilization  into  uncivilized 
territory. 

Sullivan  County  was  created  by  an  act  of  the  Legisla- 
ture on  March  27,  1809,  and  named  for  the  Revolution- 
ary hero.  General  John  Sullivan.  It  was  General  Sullivan 
who,  in  conjunction  with  General  Clinton,  subdued  the 
Indian  raiders  from  western  New  York  who  were  ter- 
rorizing the  Sullivan,  Orange,  and  Ulster  districts.  In 
the  midst  of  these  acres  of  wooded  hills,  running  brooks, 
sparkling  creeks,  and  natural  lakes,  where  so  much  of 
strife  between  Indian  tribes  followed  by  warfare 
between  the  Indians  and  the  whites  has  occurred,  lies 
this  Chapin  Estate.  Its  acres  lie  in  the  townships  of 
Lumberland,  Bethel,  Thompson,  Forestburg,  and  High- 
land. A  rich  growth  of  timber  in  this  section  gave  to 
Lumberland  and  Forestburg  their  names.  Even  in 
those  early  days  history  states  that  the  lakes  of 
Bethel  were  remarkable  for  beauty  and  an  abundance 
of  fish. 

This  Estate  was  purchased  by  the  Rockland  Light 
and  Power  Company  who,  realizing  that  sometime  some 
individual  or  club  would  want  this  property  for  a  game  and  fish 
preserve,  has  continued  to  improve  and  develop  the  Estate  with  a 
vision  of  the  possibility  of  making  this  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
estates  of  its  kind  to  be  found  anywhere. 

Surrounding  and  close  to  the  Chapin  Estate  are  other  noted  estates 
— the  Bradford,  Freestone,  Proctor,  and  Mackenzie  estates  being 
among  them.  The  famous  Hartwood  Club  is  eight  miles  from  the 
entrance  to  the  Estate,  and  the  Merriewold  Club  is  about  the  same 
distance  between  the  Estate  and  Monticello.  It  is  a  section  second 
to  none  in  America  for  the  nature  lover,  boatsman,  fisherman,  hunter, 
or  for  those  who  love  the  winter  sports.  The  Lodge  provides  year 


Miles  and  miles  of  bridle  paths  for  the  horseback  enthusiast. 


A  trout  stream — rippling  music  for  nature  lover,  scene  of  action  for  the  fisherman. 
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Toronto  Dam  Reservoir  of  800  acres,  sun  ouudt'd  by  pmcs,  birch  and  hemlock.  Freshly  stocked  'with  pickerel. 


round  comfort  and  happiness  for  the  outdoor  enthusi- 
ast— cool  nights  throughout  the  summer,  log  fires  if 
wanted  in  early  fall  or  winter,  health  and  sport  in  the 
great  out-of-doors. 

It  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  create  a  property 
tract  such  as  the  Chapin  Estate  now  embodies.  Search 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  or  Connecticut 
and  it  would  be  wellnigh  impossible  in  these  states  even 
to  find  properties  to  compare  in  beauty  and  location 
with  this  estate,  without  any  consideration  of  the  cost 
in  assembling  such  properties.  This  tract  is  now  offered 
at  a  most  attractive  figure  together  with  complete  equip- 


ment now  installed  for  maintenance.  It  is  unlikely  that 
such  an  unspoiled  tract  within  such  easy  motor  or  train 
distance  of  New  York  City  will  ever  be  offered  again 
for  private  or  club  preserve. 

Here  then  in  this  Estate  of  nearly  15,000  acres  is  a 
most  unusual  opportunity  to  secure  one  of  the  grandest 
locations  for  a  private  estate  or  for  club  purposes.  It 
is  only  necessary  to  roam  over  this  property  and  view 
the  beauties  of  the  lakes,  streams,  and  hills  to  become 
absolutely  fascinated  with  the  possibility  of  these  many 
acres.  A  copy  of  this  story,  bound  in  convenient  form, 
will  be  mailed  to  those  interested,  on  request. 


Further  information  may  be  secured  hy  writing  to 

THE  ROCKLAND  LIGHT  AND  POWER  CO. 


200  Devonshire  Street 


Boston,  Massachusetts 


Lebanon  Lake  from  the  front  of  the  Lodge. 
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THE  EASTERN  SHORE  of  MARYLAND 

CENTER  OF  THE  ATLANTIC  SEABOARD 
HISTORICAL  —  BEAUTIFUL  —  UNSPOILED 
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Actosff  Chrsaprokc  Bay  Will  Br  f^tartcd  Soon 


OF  THE  SEI.IX'T  HISTORICAL  WATERFROXT  ESTATES  AND 
HUNTING  PRESERVES  FOR  SALE 


Historical  estate  of  Tti.i  aeies.  Five  miles 
wateii'ront.  Beauliful  lawn  witlx  sandy 
heatiies.  Very  fertile,  large  forest.  Main 
liouse,  tenant  houses  and  outbuildings. 
Located  in  exclusive  section.  Ideal  for 
combination  country  home  and  hunting 
estate. 

Beantiful  estate  of  22  5  acres.  Two  miles 
shore  front.  Between  two  large  estates.  Near 
highway  and  town.  Very  reasonable. 
An  estate  intact  owned  hy  a  Colonial  Gov- 
ernor of  Md.  Old  mansion  overlooking  river 
is  in  splendid  condition.  On  state  highway 
3  75  acres,  large  woodland. 


One  of  the  most  famous  plantations  In  the 
South,  Brick  mansion  built  1734  and  de- 
signed by  Lord  Baltimore.  Overlooks 
Chester  River.  Well  preserved.  Profitable 
farm  of  450  acres  all  equipped. 

Modern  Colonial  home,  of  nine  rooms,  all 
conveniences,  on  the  Corsica  River.  .Ifi^/^ 
seres  including  woodland.  Also  six-room 
summer  house,  tenant  house,  stables,  barns, 
garages,  etc. 

Many  other  estates  large  and  small  suitable 
for  country  homes,  game  preserves  or  farm- 
ing. Prices  are  now  reasonable. 


FOR  INFORMATION  ON  PROPERTY  IN  QUEEN  ANNE  COUNTY  OR  IN  ANY  SECTION 
OF  THE  PENINSULA  WRITE 

EASTERN  SHORE  ESTATES  COMPANY 
CENTREVILLE,  MD.  QUEEN  ANNE  COUNTY 

JONES  AND  HARRIS 
Telephone  Cenireville  121 


PKNXSYLVANIA 


An  Exceptional  Offering 

Dignijied  restful  old  house  in  tKe  Philadelpkia  Suburbs;  a  Kouse  with  an  atmosphere 
rarely  found,  standing  on  a  hillside  with  -Wide  stone  steps  leading  up  the  terrace  to 
the  deep  front  door;  steps  which  are  vJorn  and  brown  and  beautiful  from  the  foot- 
steps of  guests  who  have  been  coming  here  since  long  before  the  Revolution.  From 
the  dining  room  one  looks  into  the  music  room,  vjhich,  like  a  balcony,  has  a  higher 
floor  level  tOith  a  railing  separating  them;  quaint  narrow  winding  stairs,  varying  floor 
levels,  unexpected  doorj  and  diamond  paned  little  closets  appear  in  the  most  unex- 
pected places;  not  arranged  for  the  most  efficient  management,  but  arranged  by  the 
long  forgotten  architect  to  make  it  as  interesting  and  delightful  as  possible.  Wide 
porches  afford  cool  places  to  rest,  and  who  couldn't  rest  in  its  restful  atmosphere. 
Mod  em  ways  of  living  \\a<)e  made  it  necessary  to  install  modern  con-Oeniences;  three 
baths,  electricity,  noiseless  oil  burning  hot  water  heat.  There  are  seven  wood  burn- 
ing fireplaces,  several  chambers,  three  glass  enclosed  sleeping  porches;  sunlight  c\>ery- 
where.  The  old  stone  springhouse,  over  a  never  failing  spring  of  pure  cold  ■vJater, 
has  had  its  second  floor  transformed  into  a  studio,  with  a  wide  northern  window  and 
a  big  cheerful  fireplace;  a  charming  spot  on  vJinter  days  with  a  good  book  and  lots  of 
wood.  The  old  stone  carriage  house  has  been  made  into  a  three-car  garage  vJith 
room  for  chauffeur;  its  quaint  old  lanterns  look  a  little  abashed  at  having  to  be  content 
v?ith  electric  bulbs  instead  of  wicks  and  lard  oil.  Beautiful  lilies  bloom  in  the  great- 
est profusion  in  the  pool,  while  iris,  equally  beautiful,  stand  guard  around  them. 
Giant  trees,  sycamores,  lindens  and  firs,  shelter  the  t-pJo  and  a  third  acres  of  lawn. 
This  property  awaits  the  discriminating  buyer  who  appreciates  the  unusual. 


Lincoln  HigKway 


JOSEPH  M.  FRONEFIELD 


Wayne,  Pennsylvania 


LAND  OF  SPRINQTIME 

The  mild  climate  of  the  Eastern  Shore 
makes  year-round  residence  desirable. 
—  Send  /or  our  list  — 

Shore  Estates,  Inc.  Easton,  Maryland 
SALT  WATER-FRONT  PROPERTIES 

In  Talbot  County,  Maryland 
^^The  J'enice  of  America*^ 
Beautiful  Colonial  Estates  on  broad  water 
Health  Center  of  Atlantic  Seaboard.    Fish,  oyster,  crab,  wild 
fowl.  County  has  more  miles  of  shore  line  than  any  other  county 
in  U.  S.   Excellent  yacht  liarbors. 

MORRIS  BROS. 
Phones  67  or  53  St.  Michaels,  Maryland 

OLD  COLONIAL  estate  in  Talbot  County;  200 
acres;  two  miles  of  water  front  on  broad  river; 
mansion  house,  garage,  stable,  barns;  lawn  of  20  acres 
with  beautiful  shade.  An  estate  of  distinction  and 
good  paying  farm.  One  mile  from  stores,  post  office 
and  railroad  station.  This  and  other  attractive  water 
front  properties. 

TRIPPE  &  HAMBLETON 


PENNSYLVANIA 


BEAUTIFUL  COUNTRY  HOME 

in  Historic  Bucks  County 

11  Room  Colonial  stone  hnuse  built  200  >'ear.^  ago;  five 
fireplaces.  3  original  mantelpieces,  bras;;  knobs,  oak  rafters, 
outside  porches,  and  summer  kitchen  anne.v;  heat  and  water; 
electricity  being  installed.  Old  shade,  beautiful  views.  90 
Acres  of  land  in  high  state  nt  cultivation,  level  fields,  young 
orchard,  small  amount  nf  wnndlanil  iiarn  fully  equipped 
for  cows  and  horses,  all  the  rif.  l.■■^s,uy  nuibuildings,  chicken 
houses.  7  miles  from  I>n.\  lestnw n.  IVim. .  2  8  from  Phila- 
delphia, 18  from  Trenlun,  X.  J.  and  on  a  stone  road  just 
off  the  Main  Highway,  two  miles  from  Old  York  Road, 
Price  $2.j.000. 


B.  F.  MULLINS 


Pinevtllc,  Penn, 


CHESTNUT  HILL 

Sxclusireiy  for  39  Years 

JOSEPH  M.  JENNINGS  CO. 

il^raltors; 

"Headquarters  for  Chestnut  Hill  Homes" 
8612  Gcrmantown  Ave.  PHILADELPHIA 


J 


Easton 


Talbot  <U>unty 


Maryland 


14  ACRE  PROPERTY 

with  Two'Story  Resiclence 

28  miles  south  of  Washington.  D.  C  back  from  the 
road,  on  a  hill.  Concrete  and  stucco  house  with  slate 
roof:  attic,  basement.  9  rooms  and  bath,  steam  heat, 
all  city  conveniences,  fine  spring  water.  Tenant  house 
of  same  construction  5  rooms  Barn  buildings, 
complete     $20  000  clear 


Poplar  Hill 


J  E.  McGIFFEKT 


Maryland 


H.  J.  DAGER 

COUNTRY  ESTATES,  FARMS  &  HOMES 
IN  THE  PHILADELPHIA  SUBURBAN 
SECTION  ALONG  THE  "READING" 

Estab.  1904  AMBLER,  PA. 


^    The  Standard  Book  on  Real  Estate 

THE    REAL    ESTATE  MANUAL 

By  HALL,  EDWARDS,  PARSONS  6f  McNULTV 
$2.50  at  all  bookstores.  DoubUday,  Doran  fS'  Company,  Inc. 


On  the  Main  Line,  32  Minutes  from  Philadelphia 

In  the  heart  of  the  foxhunting  country 

Colonial  Manor  House  of  16  rooms,  4  baths;  stable 
for  12;  garage  tor  5  motors;  2-tamily  cottage.  All 
the  buildings  are  stone  and  moderniy  equipped. 

J.  T.  COLBURN,  Paoli  (near  Philadelphia),  Penna. 


'IXT'ONDERFUL  I'urnishcd  country  lioiiic,  011 
the  shores  of  Lake  Erie,  15  miles  from  Erie, 
I'ciiii.,  lialfway  between  ButTalo  and  Cleveland, 
half  a  day's  run  from  Pittsburgh.  Delightful 
drives  in  every  direction.  House  has  7  rooms, 
large  glassed-in  veranda,  baths,  all  conveniences. 
Wonderful  view  overlooking  lake,  hills,  etc. 
Large  lawns  with  flowers  and  shrubbery.  Large 
barn  and  garage  combined,  23-acre  fruit  farm; 
8  acres  of  grapes ;  3  acres  cherries ;  2  acres  red 
and  black  raspberries ;  I  acre  strawberries ; 
apples,  pears,  etc.  Situated  I  mile  from  beauti- 
ful tow  n  of  4,000.  This  place  is  on  a  bluff,  over- 
looking Lake  Erie,  with  a  dandy  beach  below, 
which  belongs  to  the  estate.  Address: 

A.  L  J.  Box  1380  %  Country  Life,  Garden  City,  N.  Y 
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THE  DOG  FANCIER'S 
CORNER 


by  GEORGE   W.   R.  ANDRADE 


THERE  are  a  great  many  people  who 
would  like  the  joys  and  pleasures  that 
come  from  the  ownership  of  a  dog  but 
who  hesitate  to  purchase  one  because  they  do 
not  know  just  what  breed  to  acquire.  Each  breed 
has  its  ardent  advocates  and  after  hearing  the 
various  desirable  attributes  that  each  of  the 
many  kinds  of  dogs  possesses  the  situation  be- 
comes more  confusing  than  ever.  Instead  of 
making  it  easier  to  choose  the  task  becomes  in- 
creasingly difficult. 

It  is  undoubtedly  the  aim  of  most  fanciers 
to  be  perfectly  frank  with  those  who  want  to 
purchase  a  dog.  But  almost  all  of  them  are  blind 
to  the  virtues  of  breeds  in  which  they  are  not 
particularly  interested.  To  them  the  sort  of  dog 
they  breed  is  the  most  desirable.  It  is  prob- 
ably only  natural  that  this  should  be  the  case  for, 
after  all,  before  one  undertakes  the  breeding  of 
dogs  one  must  be  fascinated  by  the  merits  of 
some  particular  breed.  In  any  case  the  situation 
is  that  the  novice  hears  the  praises  of  a  breed 
simg  by  its  advocates,  and  its  many  disadvan- 
tages decried  by  those  who  favor  canines  of  an- 
other sort. 

The  fact  is  there  are  a  great  many  very  won- 


Tzvo  splendid  ex- 
amples of  a  splen- 
did breed — Scot- 
tish deerhounds 
Bosric  of  Ross  and 
Mona  of  Glen- 
hogie.  Fr  o  m  a  n 
etching  by  D.  P. 
JVilson 


Miss  J'irginia 
Cherrill,  star  of 
Charlie  Chaplin's 
films,  -with  her 
Schnauzer,  Stresi 
of  Elenor,  bred  by 
Elenor  Kennels 


Champion  The  Beautiful  Lady,  pride  of 
the  Sand  Spring  Farm  Kennels  where  she 
was  bred 


President  and  Mrs.  Coolidge,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  E.  Cojfin,  and  the 
family  chow  pause  and  pose  for  their  photograph  during  the  Presidential  visit 
to  Savannah 


Champion  Lucknow  Legislator,  a  strik- 
ing representative  of  the  Outpost  Farm 

Ke  n  nels 


derful  qualities  about  dogs  and  almost  all  of 
these  qualities  are  present  in  leading  specimens  of 
any  breed.  Furthermore,  although  almost  every 
breed  has  certain  disadvantages  these  are  slight 
compared  to  the  good  points. 

Unless  one  wants  a  dog  for  some  particular 
purpose,  such  as  hunting,  retrieving,  herding  or 
the  like,  the  selection  of  a  certain  breed  should  be 
purely  a  matter  of  personal  taste.  Of  course  the 
character  of  the  work  and  the  conditions  under 
which  it  is  to  be  done  in  most  instances  make  the 
choice  automatic,  for  the  advantages  of  each  of 
the  many  hunting  and  herding  breeds,  under 
various  conditions,  are  well  defined. 

To  go  back  to  the  man  who  simply  wants  "a 
dog."  Fortunately,  taste  varies;  different  people 
have  different  ideas  as  to  what  constitutes  at- 
tractive appearance  in  a  dog.  Each  person  will 
not  go  far  wrong  in  selecting  the  breed  which 
most  appeals  to  him  in  appearance. 

It  is  altogether  unjust  to  contend  that  some 
breeds  of  dogs  are  vicious  and  that  others  are 
not.  The  situation  really  is  that  certain  strains  in 
almost  every  breed  have  character  disadvantages 
such  as  nervousness,  shyness,  meanness,  etc. 
Steer  clear  of  these  strains.  Insist  above  every- 
thing else  that  a  dog  be  sound  in  disposition  and 
do  not  purchase  him  unless  it  is  established  that 
his  sire  and  dam  are  the  same  way. 

In  selecting  a  puppy  choose  a  friendly  one. 
Such  a  youngster  has  a  sound  foundation  upon 
which  the  owner  can  build.  The  person  who  raises 
the  puppy,  assuming  that  the  young  dog  is  sound, 
to  start  with,  can  build  a  desirable  character  in 
the  grown  animal.  At  this  point  let  us  discuss  the 
question  of  sex  as  it  relates  to  the  selection  of  a 
puppy.  In  practically  every  instance  a  female  is  a 
more  desirable  pet  than  a  male.  More  desirable 
for  the  following  reasons:  she  is  more  intelligent, 
more  gentle,  more  responsive  and  less  gruff.  She 
is  far  less  inclined  to  roam.  To  her  a  home — her 
home — is  most  important.  On  a  lead  the  female 
pays  no  attention  to  other  dogs  and  is  most 
orderly.  The  male  on  the  other  hand  feels  called 
upon  to  investigate  rather  carefully  the  territory 
over  which  he  is  being  led.  He  pulls  to  the 
right  or  left  or  hangs  behind  or  dashes  ahead — 
his  mind  upon  something  else. 

But,  take  it  all  in  all,  any  breed  is  a  good 
breed  if  the  puppy  bought  is  a  good  puppy. 
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ORPINGTON! 


1st  Chicago  1st  Chicago 

My  genuine  Standard  Golden  Buff  Orpingtons  and 
Pearl  White  Orpingtons  are  mammoth,  majestic 
fowls  laying  big  eggs  in  abundance.  12  of  my  Famous 
Orpingtons  stood  under  First  Pri:e  Ribbons  (total 
of  25  under  Ribbons)  at  late  Madison  Square 
Garden,  New  York  Show.  Stock-Males  $20  up. 
Females  $10  up.  Eggs  that  hatch  $25  per  100  up. 
Day  Old  Chicks  that  live  $50  per  100  up.  Sterling 
Quality  Matings  only.    Illustrated  literature  free. 


CARL  S.  BYERS 


Hazelrigg,  Ind. 


1,  eg^s  in  nest.  2,  squabs  just  hatched. 
3,  two  weeks  old.  4,  four  weeks  old,  ready  for  market. 

Z  Squab  Books  Free 

Breed  squabs  and  make  money.  Sold  by  millions  at  higher  prices 
than  chickens.  Write  at  once  for  two  free  books  tellini?  how  to 
do  it.  One  is  4S  pa^es  printed  in  colors,  other  32  p-i^es.  Ask  for 
Books  3  and  4.  You  will  be  surprised  Plymouth  Rock 
Squab  Company.  322  H  Street.  Melrose  Highlands. 
Massachusetts.  Established  28  years.  Founder  of  the  Squab 
Industry28  Years  Ago.  Uargest  Business  in  the  World  in  Pigeons 
and  Pigeon  Supplies.  We  ship  breeding  stock  everywhere  on 
three  months'  trial.    Reference,  any  bank  or  trust  company. 


CHICKS 

That  Live  and  Lay 

R.  O.  P.,  Pedigreed  and  Imported  Blood  Lines  head 

Atheneon  Flocks.    Standard  Exhibition  Quality  com- 

bineil  with  Profitable  Esg  Production. 

Write  for  Illustrated  CataloR  and  IMPORT.\NT  IN- 

FORM.\TION  0\  RAlSIXt;  CHICKS. 

ATHENS  CHICK  HATCHERY.    Bo»  42,    Athens.  Ohio 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

the  most  beautiful  and  popular  fowl  in  the  world.  RICH'S 
R,  I.  REDS  represent  the  best-winners  at  America's  greatest 
poultry  shows  and  egg  laying  contests.  Pomona  Queen  won 
Laying  Contest  over  700  hens  of  all  breeds.  Stock,  Hatching 
Eggs  and  Baby  Chicks  for  sale  at  all  times.    Catalogue  free. 


D.   W.  RICH 


R.  1,  Box  880-L, 


San  Gabriel,  California 


Pheasants,  Peafowls 


Swans,  Wild  Ducks,  Cranes,  Wild  Geese. 
Parrots,  Canaries,  Dogs  of  all  breeds. 
Persian  Cats,  Squirrels.  Fancy  Pigeons, 
Doves.  Elk,  Deer.  Buffalo,  Silver  Foxes, 
Mink,  Odorless  Skunks  and  all  other  var- 
ieties  of  Ornamental    Birtis  and 
Animals  for  Country  Estates.  Parks  and 
Avianes.  Information  andlists  35  cents; 
price  lists  for  the  asking. 

HORNE'S  ZOOLOGICAL  ARENA  CO.,  Dept.  C.  L.,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 


TOMPKINS'  R.  I.  REDS 

Heaviest  Winners — Heaviest  Layers 

SINGLE  AND  ROSE  COMBS 

A  careful  analysis  of  the  Reds  of  the  best  winning  and  lavinu' 
strains  all  over  the  country  will  show  they  carr>'  the  blood 
of  the  original  Tompkins'  Reds.  Vou  want  heavy  egi:  pro- 
duction. I>ut  you  also  want  good  looks.  Our  Reds  qualify 
in  both  respects. 

Do  You  Want  Exhibition  Stock  (COCKERELS 
and  High  Egg  Production  Stock.     -?  PULLETS 

We  have  them.    Pi  i.  es  rejismiable.  <  OLD  STOCK 

Hatehini;  ejjijs  from  the  orijjinal  liome  of  Rhode  Island 
Reds  will  cost  you  no  more  than  they  will  anywhere  else. 
Write  for  free  descriptive  mating  list. 


LESTER  TOMPKINS,  Concord, 

(hi<,uinl.,rnfall  7'..m;./,-;».t'  I!.  I.  It,,ls 


Mass. 


G.  D.  TILLEY, 

Naturalist 

"Everything  in  the  Bird 
Line  from  a  Canary  to  an 
Ostrich" 

Birds  for  the  House 

and  Porch 
Birds  for  the  Ornamental  Waterway 
Birds  for  the  Garden.  Pool  and  Aviary 
Birds  for  the  Game  Preserve  and  Park 

Special  Bird  Feeds 

I  am  the  oldest  established  and  largest  exclusive  dealer 
in  land  and  water  birds  in  America  and  have  on  hand  the 
most  extensive  stock  m  the  United  States. 

G.  D.  TILLEY,  Naturalist       Darien,  Conn. 


Old  hnwi-sliiiit  hird 
house.  1  0  ; iioms  ;  1  ti- 
/oot  pole,    fricc  515. 


Doo    kctinri    \rith    partition      W  nlU 
and  root  ol  cedar.    Yellow  pine  floor. 
I'riec  52 J. 


LnvinfJ  hnufr  for 
12  tens.  Price  $35. 


When  it  comes  to  atti'active  outdoor  equipment  for  your 
country  home,  think  of  Hodgson.  There  are  Hodgson-built 
houses  and  furnishings  for  every  purpose.  Beautifully 
made  of  selected  cedar.  Painted,  stained  and  finished  to 
the  last  detail.   Free  illustrated  booklet  W,      tells  about 


Rose  Arbors 
Garden  Houses 
Trellises 
Play  Houses 


Arehienij  onfl  ptel:rt  ffncr.  made  of 
eednr  painted  white.  Arch  and  gate 
$38.     Fenee   $1.50   per    lineal  loot. 


Garden  Seats        Dog  Kennels 
Pergolas  Picket  Fences 

Bird  Houses  Lattice  Fences 

Write  for  your  free  copy  tiow 
E.  F.  HODGSON  COMPANY 
11 08  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass.       6  E.  39th  St.,  New  York  City 


Pet  Stock  Houses 
Tool  Houses 
Poultry-houses 
Play  Boats 


E.B.  iMOMP^OKf 
IMPERIAL  "RINGLET"  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Finest  egg  and  meat  producing  strain  e%'er  developed. 
Famous  as  prize-winners  wherever  exhibited.  HATCHING 
EGGS  come  from  the  most  perfect  matings  in  the  world.  If 
you  want  unchallenged  superiority  in  your  flock,  introduce 
Imperial  "Ringlets." 

Write  at  once  for  Egg  Booklet  and  Price  List, 


Lock  Box  50 
AMENIA,  NEW  YORK 


II 


PAINTED  SNOW-DRIFTS  Barred    Plymouth  Rocks 


What  will  a  bird  do  to  your  heart?  Or  a  gorgeous  Hving 
creature  to  your  estate? 

May  we  assist  you  to  make  your  place  more  beautiful 
with  Birds? 


H.  and  M.  G.  MITCHELL 
KITTERY  POINT 


MAINE 


Pnr  Sale  Hartwict  R.O.P.  and  Certified  chicks.    Bred  for 
quality  as  well  as  quantity  production. 

Pedigreed  R.O.P.  wing  banded  60c, 

Flock  Mated  R.O.P.  wing  banded.  .  40c. 

N.  Y.  State  Certified  2Sc. 

From  Pullets  in  R.O.P.  1929   18c. 

.Ml  males  used  are  pedigreed  and  from  hens  that  have  laid  joo  eggs 
or  better.  All  birds  have  been  tested  for  Bacillary  White  Diarrhea. 
Hartwick  Poultry  Farm  owned  and  operated  by 
Hartwick    Hatchery.    Inc..    Hartwick.    N.  Y. 


First  Prize  Pen  Pullet 

( Bred  and  Raised  by  us) 


Four  Firsts,  Four  Seconds, 
Three  Third  Prizes,  besides 
other  .\wards  have  been  won  by 
us  at  a  single  Madison  Square 
tiarden  show. 

Hicbesi  Grade  Breeding  and 
Exhibition    Birds    For    Sale — 
New  York  W  inners  and  Birds 
Bred  from  Winners. 
Ever7  1st   We  Cimpeled  Fir.  New  Ytrk 

Show,  1925.  1926.  ind  2  Ills,  1927 
IlUistrnled  {  irculat  Fife 

BRADLEY  BROS. 
BoxSll .  Lee.  Massachusetts 


High  Quality  FANS 

A  few  choice  pairs  in  whites, 
blacks  and  saddles. 
Ten  dollars  per  pair,  upwards 
W.  E.  STANHOPE 
Newport  Rhode  Island 


Pure-Bred  Poultry  Book— Free 

A  guide  to  profit  and  pleasure  from  Poultry.  Bargain 
prices  on  famous  Royal  Strain  Baby  Chicks,  Poultry, 
Eggs,  Brooder  Stoves,  Houses,  Supplies  and  Remedies. 
Chicks  guaranteed  to  live  21  days.    Write  to-day. 

OSKALOOSA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  149 

505  High  Avenue,  West  OSKALOOSA,  IOWA 


White  Leghorn  Hens  and  Males 

now  half  price.  Thousands  of  laying  pullets.  Also  baby 
chicks  and  eggs.  Trapnested,  piedigreed  foundation  stock, 
egg  bred  28  years.  Winners  at  ao  egg  contests.  Catalog 
and  special  price  bulletin  free.  1  ship  C.  O.  D.,  and 
guarantee  satisfaction. 

GEORGE  B.  FERRIS      931  Union,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 


Schmidt's  Buff  Minorcas 

win  6  Firsts  and  4  Seconds  at 
Madison  Square  Clarden,  Jan, 
16-20,  1929.  Kggs  and  Chicks 
of  highest  (Juality. 

Edward  F.  Schmidt 
Box  15  Thorntown,  Indiana 

Where  the  finest  Buff  Minorcas  come  from 


Joseph  Conrad: 
THE  FIRST  AND  LAST 
of  Conrad's  work — 

TALES  OF  HEARSAY 

four  stories  that  span  thirty 
years 

AT  ALL  BOOK  STORES 


The  Mackensen 
Game  Park 


Bob  White 
Pheasants 
Partridges 
Quail 

Wild 
Turkeys 
Deer 
Rabbits 


Peafowl 

Cranes 

Swans 

Ornamental 
Geese  and 
Ducks 

Foxes 

Racoons 


Everything  in  wild  animals,  game,  fancy  birds  for  parks, 
menageries,  private  preserves  and  collections  of  fancy  fowl. 

WM.  J.  MACKENSEN,  Yardley,  Pa. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

"Fishel's  World's  Best"  win  at  Chicago 
Coliseum,  Cocks,  1-2-3-4,  Cockerels,  1-2-3-5, 
Hens.  1-2-3-5,  Pullets,  1-3-4-5,  Old  Pens,  1-2, 
Young  Pens.  1-2. 

Over  40  years  as  Specialty  Breeders  of 
W  hite  Wyandottes.  Reliability  assured.  Satis- 
faction guaranteed. 

Baby  Chicks,  hatching  eggs,  ten-week-old 
chicks. 

J.  C.  nSHEL  8C  SON 
Columbus,  Ind.  Box  L 

CARL  J.  CARTER,  Owner 

Pres.  H^tl.  White  Wyandotte  Cltib 


LIGHT  BRAHMAS 

truly 

The  "Royal  Family" 
of  all  poultrydom 

Giant  in  size,  beautiful 
color  markings  and  a  lordly 
carriage  lit  them  for  a  place 
on  every  estate.  Their  large 
brown  eggs  and  ten  pound 
roasters  will  also  please 
you.  You  will  find  these 
birds  in  our  yards  as  you 
will  find  them  nowhere 
else  in  America.  Our  prices 
are  reasonable;  our  quality 
is  the  highest. 

A.D.GILBERT      Box  87-A      Morristown,  N.  J. 


The  prize  ifinning  herd  of  Brown 
Su'iss  coivs  at  the  National 
Dairy  Show  of  JQ28,  owned  by 
Mr.  J.  Frank  Zoller,  of  Valhalla 
Farm,    Briar    Hill,  N. 


Betsy's  Hopeful,  the  Guernsey  whose  recent 
record  of  16,071  lbs.  of  milk — 918  lbs.  of  fat 
gives  her  fifth  place  in  Class  A  A 


Brampton  Bay  Xenia,  an  imported  Jersey 
producing  980  lbs.  of  fat  for  her  owners, 
B.  II.  Bull  y  Son,  of  Brampton,  Ont. 


.Ibberkerk  Sylvius  Lad  and  /I aggie  Sylvia 
jrd,  All-American  produce  of  dam  IQZJ- 
igi8.  J.  IV.  Innis,  Woodstock  Ont.,  owner 


Penshursl  Pink  whose  purchase  ji}r  ifyS^.oo 
by  IV.  L.  Glatfelter  of  Old  Forge  Farm, 
Spring  Grove,  Pa.,  made  her  the  top  price 
animal  at  the  sale  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Ayrshire  Breeders'  Association  last  January 


Sensations  Mikado  Millie,  the  most  efficient 
senior  two-year-old  Jersey  producer.  In  a 
365-day  production  test  she  yielded  13,303 
lbs.  of  milk  and  850.81  lbs.  of  fat.  Fred 
H.  Young,  Timmonsville,  S.  C,  owner 


PADDOCK,   RINGSIDE,   AND  BYRE 


by  GEORGE   W.    R.  ANDRADE 


IN  ACQUIRING  a  small  herd  of  cattle  one 
qualification  in  particular  is  necessary — a 
knowledge  of  human  nature.  Most  of  those 
individuals  who  have  attained  financial  success 
are  men  of  sound  judgment,  yet  many  of  them 
forget  all  ordinary  rules  of  buying  where  animals 
are  concerned.  Therefore,  let  the  judgment  of 
human  nature,  which  most  successful  men  pos- 
sess, guide  them  in  choosing  an  honest  adviser 
in  the  livestock  field.  Of  course  the  ideal  thing 
to  do  is  to  attend  auction  sales  and  cattle  shows 
and  visit  the  larger  breeding  establishments  so  as 
to  learn  many  of  the  fundamentals.  With  this 
experience  as  a  background,  study  and  further 
observations  will  prove  helpful  in  gaining  that 
knowledge  which  one  should  have  to  be  sure  of 
protecting  oneself  in  buying  animals.  However, 
in  most  instances  the  average  individual  prefers 
to  learn  merely  the  salient  points — not  having  the 
time  necessary  to  go  into  details. 


Sound  judgment  indicates  the  desirability  of 
visiting  the  leading  breeding  establishments. 
Talk  with  those  in  charge.  Explain  to  them  your 
problem  and  discuss  with  them  the  requirements 
which  must  be  met.  Having  taken  up  the  subject 
with  a  sufficient  number  of  the  leaders  to  have 
received  a  great  variety  of  advice,  make  a  decision 
as  to  which  of  the  breeding  establishments  visited 
seems  best  equipped  to  serve  you.  Consider  the 
personnel  first  and  foremost  and  then  the  records 
of  the  animals  and  their  progeny. 

In  buying  do  not  get  too  many  animals.  A 
herd  grows  fast  enough.  The  main  point  is  to 
purchase  each  animal  with  reference  to  the 
others.  Certain  bkx^dlines  are  known  to  go  well 
together.  Therefore  start  with  cows  of  the  same 
general  type  and  having  pedigrees  of  some  well- 
known  strain.  Acquire  a  bull — an  animal  of 
promise  with  a  first  class  pedigree  and  bloodline 
that  can  be  expected  to  "nick"  with  the  cows. 
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Spend  some  money  on  the  bull  for  he  will  be  the 
sire  of  many  calves  and  the  future  development 
of  the  herd  depends  largely  upon  this  animal. 

Above  all  seek  advice  from  the  man  who  has 
charge  of  the  breeding  establishment  from 
which  the  buying  is  done.  If  the  man  is  the  right 
sort,  and  in  most  instances  he  is,  much  real  help 
is  available.  Above  all  take  his  advice.  So  many 
inexperienced  buyers  ask  for  help  and  when  good 
sound  counsel  is  offered  they  fail  to  accept  it. 
Put  the  eggs  all  in  one  basket.  Get  the  advice  of 
the  individual  who  should  know  and  who  appears 
to  be  thoroughly  reliable  and  then  let  him  steer 
the  boat.  Success  in  other  walks  of  life  has  made 
the  big  business  man  a  good  judge  of  human 
nature  but  has  not  aided  him  in  the  judging  of 
livestock.  Therefore  the  man  should  cash  in  on 
what  he  knows  of  human  nature,  and  select  the 
individual  who  has  made  livestock  a  life  study, 
and  who  is  honest,  to  act  as  the  pilot. 
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APPLESAUCE 

Red  roan  gekUnK  fi  yrs..  l^.'iVz  h;imis.  An  exc'Ilent  park  hack,  has  smart 
prompt  walk,  a  good  square  trot,  with  plenty  of  action,  and  just  as  handy  as 
a  polo  pony  In  his  ranter.  Fearless  of  all  objects  and  quiet  in  company.  A 
wonderful  hcrse  for  a  Itegmner. 


HORSES  FOR  PARTICULAR  PEOPLE 

CHARLES  F.  HENRY 

EVERY  HORSE  GUARANTEED  AS  REPRESENTED 

Phone:  Wayne  789  Devon,  Penna. 

45  Minutes  from  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphia 

Fine  Hunters,  Saddle  Horses  and  Thoroughbreds 

I  have  a  large  number,  all  thoroughly  finished  and  ready  to 
use  now.  They  are  all  selected  for  their  good  dispositions  and 
manners.  You  can  relax  and  enjoy  yourself  while  riding, 
confident  they  will  be  doing  the  right  thing. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  show  or  have  you  ride  them  at  any  time, 
whether  you  buy  or  not. 

Each  one  guaranteed  just  as  represented. 


FlUKGLOW  FKOSTY  DAY 


LANDSCAPING  WITH  SHEEP 

With  appropriate  fencing  and  structures.  A  flock  of 
heep  creates  a  delightful  atmosphere  of  pastoral  beauty 
nd  peace  on  your  place.  They  are  thrifty  and  patient 
aretalcers  of  your  grass  and  woodlands  and  when 
)roperly  established  are  easy  to  care  tor  and  will  do  a 
;reat  deal  toward  the  upkeep  of  your  estate. 

Consult  a  practical  sheep  man  on  the  suitability  of 
hat  particular  breed  for  your  needs.  Kstablish  a  show 
)r  utility  flock,  construct  necessary  fencing  equipment 
md  pasture  to  blend  into  a  picture  ol  unusual  home- 
:tead  charm.  I  will  give  the  same  faithful  care  to  this 
vork  that  has  made  my  woodland  landscaping  so 
ippreciated. 

HEATON  MANICE 

1115  North  19th  Street      Flushing,  Long  Island 

Tel.  Flushing  0982 

TREES  .4ND  WOODLAND 
IRustic  Striiftures  Woodland  Landscaping 

■Fences,  Log  (^ahins        Clearing,  Care  of  Parks 


Raising  KARAKUL  SHEEP 

which  produce  Persian  Lamb  Fur  and  the  wool  used  in  making  Bok- 
hara rugs,  is  the  most  Fascinating  Branch  of  Animal  Husbandry. 


We  have  the  largest  flock  of  PURE  BRED,  REGISTERED  KA- 
RAKULS  IN  AMERICA  and  will  be  glad  to  give  information 
regarding  them. 

KARAKUL  FUR  SHEEP  FARMS 

Lock  Box  146  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


KEYSTONE  COMPRESSED  PURE-SALT  BRICKS 

in  the  handy  holders.  Absolutely  prevents  your  forgetting— just 
put  one  up  where  the  horse  can  reach  it.  Made  of  rf/i>if<i  d<itry  salt 
— no  impurities.  Economical,  safe.  Ask  jour  dealer  or  write  fi>r 
booklet — free. 


Belmont  Salt  Brick  Company 
Lent  Street  Le  Uiiy,  Y. 


Vurckast  found,ai\o-n  Stoc\  from  Couritry  Life 
Advertisers 


The  Jersey  Gives  the  Finishing 
Touch  to  a  Gentleman's  Estate 

Rare  beauty  and  the  ability  to  produce 
the  highest  quality  of  milk  at  low  feed 
cost  are  the  outstanding  characteristics 
of  the  Jersey  cow.  She  is  indispen' 
sable  to  the  fullest  enjoyment  of  country 
Hfe. 

Write  noni  for  illustrated  booklets  on 
Jersey  cattle  and  Jersey  milk: 

THE  AMERICAN  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
324-A  West  23d  St.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Cliestnut  gelding  15.2  hands,  (j  yrs.  A  park  hack  that  is  a 
real  pleasure  to  use.  Has  well  balanced  comfortable  gaits 
and  does  nut  sliy  or  dudce  ainund. 


We  have  a  few  Jersey  Cows 
of  excellent  breeding  for  sale 

REST  COTTAGE  FARMS 
Columbus,  Ga. 


Gray  Kekline  16.1  hands,  7  yrs.  A  perfect  hunter  up  to 
HeiRht;  tearless  ami  faultless  in  every  way.  Ho  will  carry 
you  safely  throiiph  city  trafllc  or  Iti  the  hunting  Held. 


GOLD  FISH 

Imported  Japanese,  Chinese 
and  American  fancy  fish;  Vari- 
ous aquarium  plants.  We 
manufacture    artistic,  durable 


aquariums  suitable  for  beautiful  homes,  conservatories, 
lawns,  etc.  We  make  aquariums  to  order.  Illustrated 
circular  free. 

PIONEER  AQUARIUM  CO.  Racine,  Wisconsin 


HOLy-TEINy  FOR  PROFIT  / 


More  Dollars  per  Cow 
per  Year 

More  Butterfat — Holsteins  average  highest  in  yearly  butterfat  yield  and  predomi' 
nate  in  the  leading  dairy  states.  8o''c  of  the  cows  which  have  produced  more  than  i,ooo 
lbs.  butterfat  in  a  year  are  Holsteins.    Send  for  literature. 

Extension  Service 

The  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 

X30  East  Ohio  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 
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Tke  Smartest  Street  on  E/artk 
at  tke  end  of  tke  longest  ^an^plank 

The  mode  that  doesn't  begin  on  the  rue  de  la 
Paix,  or  near  it . . .  isn't  a  mode . . .  it's  a  costly  mis- 
take. -:-The  woman  who  doesn't  adore  the  thought 
of  buying  clothes  there,  and  glittering  trifles  on 
the  rue  de  Rivoli  ...  isn't  a  woman ...  she's  a  mis- 
nomer in  petticoats. -:- All  the  sleek  long-nosed 
cars  in  Europe,  all  the  racing  greyhounds  that 
cut  a  blue-green  swathe  across  the  Atlantic  are 
drawn  by  the  irresistible  pull  of  those  little 
jewel-box  shops!  -:-  But  the  smartest  of  the 
women  and  the  wisest  of  the  men  are  taking 
the  "France",  the  "Paris"  or  the  "He  de  France", 
those  Weekly  Express  Liners  that  carry  them  to 
Paris  by  the  quickest,  easiest,  gayest,  pleasantest 
route. -:-The  men  know  th^y  won't  find  a  bore  in 
the  smoking  room,  a  bounder  at  dinner  or  a  menu 
less  than  perfect.  -:-The  women  know  that  the 
world  doesn't  hold  a  more  appreciative  audience 
for  themselves    ^  >^     and  their  frocks. 


-:-  Five  days  in 
at  Plymouth  for 
at  Le  Havre  where 
...  three  hours  to 


Paris-afloat,  a  call 
V'  London,  then  dock 
the  boat-train  waits 
the  rue  de  la  Paix! 


9reneKJSrve 

Information  from  any  authorised  French  Line  Agent 
or  write  direct  to  J  9  Slate  Streety  Neir  York  City 

French  Line  Officers  and  Stetvards  Converse  in  English 
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''houses,   houses,  houses'' 


O' 


NLY  a  few  years  ago  there 
was  a  popular  tune — 
largely  equine  in  feeling 
— the  burden  of  whose  refrain 
was  "Horses,  horses,  horses." 
By  merely  changing  one  letter 
and  making  it  "Houses,  houses, 
houses,"  one  would  get  a  refrain 
which,  to  judge  from  the  mush- 
room-like growth  of  the  sub- 
urbs of  our  great  cities,  would  be 
more  in  keeping  with  the  times. 
But  this  building  boom  is  not 
confined  to  the  suburbs  of  the 
cities — out  in  the  country  homes 
are  springing  up  everywhere. 
Old  farms,  after  years  of  neg- 
lect, are  being  reclaimed  and 
old  houses  being  restored.  New 
homes  dot  the  landscape  every- 
where. It  is  an  encouraging  sign 
and  a  healthy  one.  Not  so  much 
as  a  gauge  of  prosperity  as  an 
indication  that  the  heart  of 
America  is  still  in  the  home 
which,  when  all  is  said  and  done, 
is  as  it  should  be. 

Using  an  editorial  "stetho- 
scope" to  hear  the  heart  beat 
of  the  home-building  urge,  we 
are  making  the  April  issue  of 
Country  Life  the  Spring  Build- 
ing Number,  and  packing  it 
full  of  house  lore  for  those  who 
have  already  built  and  those 
who  are  about  to  build. 

As  the  leading  feature  Betty 
Thornley  describes  a  unique 
building  contest  recently  held 
near  New  York.  Four  archi- 
tects were  asked  to  design  four 
houses  for  an  equal  sum  of 
money  and  on  similar  pieces  of 
property.  The  result  was  fas- 
cinating in  the  extreme,  for 
four  small  houses — the  cost  was 
far  from  high — resulted,  each  a 
perfect  little  example  of  the 
type  of  architecture  it  was 
meant  to  portray.  As  an  object 
lesson  in  planning  and  design 
thej^    are   noteworthy  indeed. 


With  Miss  Thornley's  article 
are  reproductions  of  the  house 
in  full  color  and  complete  floor 
plans. 

C.  Stanley  Taylor,  our  con- 
tributing architectural  editor, 
for  such  an  important  number 
as  the  Building  Number,  covers 
in  his  article  "Building  for  the 
Future"  a  very  vital  subject 
indeed — namely,  that  of  the 
proper  choice  of  material  for 
various  building  purposes.  Com- 
plementmg  this  article  and  elab- 
orating on  it  somewhat  as  re- 
gards the  new  building  materials 
that  have  appeared  on  the  mar- 
ket recently,  Tyler  Stewart 
Rogers  writes  of  "Style  Trends 
in  Construction  Materials." 
These  two  articles  alone  con- 
stitute a  regular  building  man- 
ual. 

But  there  is  more  than  this 
in  the  number.  There  are  any 
number  of  houses — houses  large 
and  houses  small,  houses  of 
brick  and  houses  of  wood,  bun- 
galows and  log  cabins,  not  to 
mention  several  houses  restored. 
As  for  style,  there  are  Colonial 
houses,  French  houses,  Georgian 
houses,  and  even  a  Russian 
house — the  only  one  of  its  kind 
in  America,  we  believe — a  truly 
comprehensive  building  rrtanual 
in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
though  of  course  gardening  and 
decorating  also  play  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  issue. 

THE    COUNTRY  LIFE 
HOUSE 

THE  cover  of  next  month's 
issue,  shown  above,  is  a  re- 
production of  a  painting  in  full 
color  of  the  Country  Life  house 
at  Greenwich,  Conn.,  which  has- 
just  been  completed  from  de- 
signs by  Julius  Gregory,  archi- 
tect. 
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For  The 
Country  Home: 

French 
Provincial 
Furniture 

To  create  a  country  or  sum- 
mer home  which  is  at  once 
informal  without  crudity, 
colorful  without  garishness, 
French  Provincial  Furniture  is 
ideally  suited.  For  while  these 
pieces  were  created  in  the 
provinces  of  France,  they  are 
subtly  reminiscent  of  the 
meuhles  then  made  for  the 
elite  of  Paris,  yet  possessing 
a  naive  simplicity  all  theirown. 


An  antique  petit  buffet  a  deux 
corps — a  l^artKularly  fine  exam- 
file  of  French  Provincial  crafts- 
manshiji.  This  exceptional  piece, 
recently  imfiorted  by  Brunovan, 
Inc.,  IS  now  on  view. 


For  these  reasons,  and  because  of 
its  ability  to  harmonize  perfectly 
with  the  decoration  of  other  peri' 
ods,  French  Provincial  Furniture 
is  particularly  appropriate  for  the 
country  home  of  today.  Crafted 
by  hand  in  France,  these  authen' 
ticated  reproductions,  together 
with  the  more  sophisticated 
pieces  of  Louis  XV  and  Louis 
XVI  may  be  seen  in  the  salons  of 
Brunovan,  Inc.,  to  which  you  are 
welcome  on  presentation  of  the 
card  of  your  decorator  or  dealer. 


Brunovan,  Inc. 

Sylvain  Bruno,  President 

383  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 


CHICAGO    820  Tower  Court 


PARIS 


Hotel  Hayward    LOS  ANGELES 


oAntiques  and  Reproductions  of  French  18th  Qentury  Furniture 


Youth  and  springtime — the  greatest  coynbination  of  all 
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The  Lily  Sits  for  Its  Portrait 

Difficulties  that  beset  the  plant  lover  who  would  make  exact  records 

by  HELEN  M.  FOX 

Color  illustrations  are  reduced  reproductions  from  Elwes's  Monograph  of  the  Genus  Lihum 


SINCE  the  earliest  beginnings  man 
has  spoken  through  the  medium  of 
poetry,  music,  and  painting  to  ex- 
press his  feeHngs  about  the  flowers,  the 
loveliest  of  nature's  children.  The  poets 
give  us  word  pictures  such  as  these  from 
"A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream": 

The  cowslips  shall  her  pensioner's  be; 
In  their  gold  coats  spots  you  see; 
Those  be  rubies,  fairy  favors, 
In  those  freckles  live  her  savors; 

But  along  with  the  modern  benefits  of 
bathrooms  and  steam  heat  has 
come  the  literal  minded  botanist 
who  accuses  the  poet  of  exaggera- 
tion and  distortion,  the  scientist 
who  demands  an  exact  description 
of  the  object  without  any  imagery 
or  simile.  This  is  the  kind  of  word 
picture  he  paints  for  us: 

"Stem  i|  to  4  feet  high,  erect, 
green,  terete,  glabrous.  Leaves 
oblanceolate,  5-7  veined,  glabrous, 
usually  in  whorls  of  5-12  or  in 
some  cases  scattered  on  the  stem. 
Flowers  one  or  several  in  a 
whorl  or  corymb,  on  pedicels  3-9 
inches  long,  usually  bracteolate. 
Perianth  2-2^  inches  long,  the 
divisions  more  or  less  spreading 
and  recurved,  varying  from  yel- 
low to  bright  red  with  numerous 
purplish  spots.  Filaments 
inches  long:  anthers  four  to  six 
lines;  pollen  crimson.  Style 
straight,  twice  as  long  as  the 
ovary  .  .  ." 

The  layman  straining  to  un- 
derstand this,  has  to  keep  turn- 
ing his  head  back  and  forth  from 
the  dictionary  of  botanical  terms 
to  the  text.  Even  when  the  words 
have  been  translated  into  every- 
day English  they  hardly  give  a 
picture  of  the  lily. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the 
student  has  welcomed  graphic 
presentations  to  help  him  visualize  the 
flowers.  Moreover,  in  these  days  of  movies 
and  posters  we  have  become  accustomed 
to   read  from  pictures,  which  seem  to 


convey  the  message  better  to  us  than  the 
written  word.  Word  portraits,  by  recall- 
ing his  past  experiences  to  the  reader, 
help  him  to  build  up  an  image,  but  for 
the  man  who  has  never  seen  the  particular 
type  of  flower  described  the  graphic  rep- 
resentation is  better. 

Few  pictures  do  justice  to  the  loveliness 
of  the  flowers.  No  reproduction  looks  like 
the  living  flower  as  it  sways  on  its  stem 
in  the  iridescent  sunlight.  In  trying  to 
reproduce  the  colors  of  the  flowers,  the 


best  one  can  hope  for  is  merely  to  suggest 
the  reality,  and  that  is  why  many  people 
prefer  black  and  white  flower  pictures  to 
imperfectly  or  incorrectly  colored  plates. 


Dame  Nature  may  have  taken  ever  so 
many  colors  from  her  limitless  palette  to 
bring  about  a  certain  shade,  and  in  addi- 
tion have  finished  off  her  masterpiece  by 
roughnesses  in  the  texture  of  the  petals  to 
catch  and  break  the  light  into  myriads  of 
flashing  tones.  After  the  artist  has  done 
his  best  and  come  as  closely  as  possible  to 
the  original,  the  picture  "sufi'ers  a  strange 
sea  change"  while  undergoing  the  process 
of  color  printing.  For  to  reproduce  the 
shimmering  flower  the  printer  is  often 
limited  to  a  meagre  four  colors 
and  naturally  the  picture  comes 
out  upon  the  printed  page  like  a 
much  washed  and  faded  garment. 

In  the  illuminations  of  the 
missals  and  manuscripts  of  the 
Middle  Ages  we  see  jewel-like 
pictures  of  flowers  as  bright  as  the 
day  the  monks  in  their  peaceful 
cells  lovingly  painted  them.  These 
were  done  with  a  pen  on  parch- 
ment and  are  really  miniatures. 
Sometimes  they  are  true  flower 
portraits  but  more  often  con- 
ventionalized flower  forms  or 
flowers  that  grew  only  in  the 
mind  of  the  cloistered  artist. 

The  Chinese  and  Persians 
painted  the  flowers  naturalisti- 
cally.  The  Chinese  liked  to  paint 
pictures  of  peonies,  chrysanthe- 
mums and  irises  on  their  silks  and 
pottery.  They  wove  these  flowers 
into  their  stuffs  and  embroidered 
them  on  their  clothes.  They  also 
painted  flowers  and  garden  scenes 
on  long  scrolls  of  silk  which  were 
used  as  friezes  or  wall  hangings. 
The  Persians  were  evidently  fond 
of  palms,  cypresses,  carnations, 
and  pomegranates,  for  they 
painted  them  on  their  tiles  and 
miniatures.  In  Persia,  spring 
comes  suddenly,  scattering 
flowers  and  changing  the  hereto- 
fore dried  up  fields  into  flower  starred 
meadows.  This  short  but  glorious  burst 
of  bloom  is  the  annual  miracle  and  is 
recorded  again  and  again  in  the  flowery 
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Lilium  elegans  type  appears  in  our  gardens  in  several  forms 
and  under  many  form  names,  including  dauricum,  and  is 
very  adaptable 


L.  croceum  is  the  European  pro- 
totype of  the  variable  elegans 


Lilium  brozvni  came  out  of  China  over 
a  century  ago,  but  is  not  yet  common 


meads  woven  into  the  rugs.  The  variety 
and  perfection  of  form  of  the  flowers  in 
these  old  Persian  and  Chinese  portraits 
make  one  wonder  whether  the  modern 
plant  breeders  have  really  accomplished 
as  much  as  they  are  said  to  have  done. 

From  the  paintings,  textiles,  and  pot- 
tery we  can  reconstruct  the  gardens  of 
long  ago  and  can  tell  which  were  their 
favorite  flowers  and  how  they  grew  them. 
A  set  of  tapestries  in  a  Boston  museum 
showing  old  Flemish  and  French  gardens 
is  very  important  historically  to  the 
student  of  landscape  gardening. 

In  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  cen- 
turies in  Europe  and  in  our  own  part  of 
the  world  the  flower  pictures  for  illustrat- 
ing books  were  often  engraved  on  paper 
and  then  colored  by  hand  with  water 
colors.  Many  of  these  have  faded  and  the 
reds  turned  brownish  and  the  blues  dark- 
ened. 

The  photograph  is  the  record  pre- 
ferred by  the  modern  scientist,  for  the 
camera  is  a  cold  and  absolutelv  truthful 


medium  and  does  not  magnify  or  mini- 
mize details  in  the  exuberance  of  a 
human  enthusiasm.  The  very  lack  of 
imagination  and  poetry,  however,  often 
prevents  the  camera  from  giving  a  true 
picture.  Then,  certain  parts  of  the 
flower  such  as  the  stamens  and  pistils  or 
pappillae,  as  in  lilies,  must  be  emphasized 
to  stand  out,  and  the  photograph  gives 
each  part  with  the  same  intensity.  De- 
licate pencilings  and  subtle  blushes  are 
often  lost.  The  slow  shading  from  bril- 
liant orange  to  deep  red,  as  in  some  of  the 
dauricum  subspecies,  cannot  be  shown 
because  both  yellow  and  red  photograph 
black. 

Except  for  candidums  and  the  Euro- 
pean martagons,  which  have  been  pic- 
tured many  times,  there  are  very  few 
good  pictures  of  lilies.  Some  striking  ones 
have  never  had  their  portraits  done  at 
all,  either  because  they  are  new  to  culti- 
vation or  because  they  have  been  grown 
only  in  some  remote  greenhouse.  The 
stars  of  the  flower  world  are  difficult  to 
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The  American  Turkscap  lily,  L.  superbum,  is  a  majestic 
denizen  of  o  ur  szvamp  lands  and  so  dislikes  an  alkaline  soil 


pose.  Some  are  so  tricky  to  establish  in 
cultivation  that  only  one  flower  may  be 
obtainable,  and  this  foreigner  struggling 
to  become  acclimatized  has  not  the  color 
or  carriage  of  a  well  established  plant. 
Many  of  the  lilies  vary  in  color  in  the 
same  species,  like  the  regales  and  pardalin- 
ums.  The  regales  vary  from  almost  pure 
white  to  ones  with  deep  golden  throats 
shining  through  the  rosy  and  brown 
coloring  of  the  outside  of  their  trumpets. 
The  humboldtis  like  to  change  their 
spotting,  and  in  some  the  purplish  round 
spots  are  surrounded  with  leopard-like 
circles,  while  in  others  the  orange  petals 
are  as  freckled  as  any  red  headed  young- 
ster. So  it  is  difficult  to  show  a  typical 
one.  Then  the  flower  often  remains  open 
and  at  the  height  of  its  beauty  for  a  few 
days  only.  If  it  is  to  be  painted  one  has  to 
telegraph  immediately  for  the  artist,  who 
must  drop  whatever  he  is  doing  and  hurry 
to  the  garden. 

When  the  lily  is  going  to  sit  for  its 
portrait  it  ought  to  be  picked  just  before 


the  bud  is  about  to  break  open,  to  avoid 
its  being  damaged  by  the  rain  or  buffeted 
by  the  wind.  But  unfortunately  if  it  opens 
indoors  it  is  often  a  different  color  from 
that  which  it  is  if  left  to  ripen  in  the  warm 
sunshine.  Painting  the  lily  is  fraught  with 
so  many  difficulties  that  a  successfully 
done  portrait  is  all  the  more  valuable 
and  appreciated.  Often  we  have  to  turn 
back  a  long  way  to  find  a  good  picture 
of  a  flower  growing  across  the  wa}-  along 
the  roadsides. 

If  the  pictures  are  incorrect  they  cause 
confusion,  and  much  discussion  has  oc- 
curred about  inaccurate  lily  pictures 
which  although  painted  from  hearsay 
were  used  to  illustrate  scientific  articles. 
Flower  species  are  named  by  the  one  who 
first  properly  describes  them  in  an  authen- 
tic publication,  and  often  that  was  done 
in  Latin.  Therefore  when  a  new  plant  is 
discovered  botanists  often  have  to  go 
back  to  old  records  to  see  whether  it  is 
reall\r  a  new  discovery  or  only  an  old 
traveler  returned,  and  pictures  are  an 


Japanese  Turkscap,  named  for  an 
American  lily  fancier.  (L.  hansoni) 


Madonna,  perhaps  the  best  loved  lily 


The  Gold-ba7ided  lily  of  Japan, 
L.  auratum,  first  flowered  1862 
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Lilium  longifloriim  is  the 
type  to  which  several  strains 
of  the  popular  Easter  lily  are 
related.  One  of  these  {var. 
harrisi)  is  the  foundation  of 
the  bulb  raising  industry  of 
Bermuda 
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The  specinsum  lilies  in  varying 
intensities  of  red,  and  in  pure  white 
are  among  the  good  reliables 


important  factor  in  helping  them  to  de- 
cide the  point. 

The  color  plates  produced  herewith  are 
taken  from  Elwes's  "Monograph  of  the 
Genus  Lilium,"  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
flower  monographs.  Elwes  went  to  in- 
finite pains  to  secure  his  plates,  which  are 
hand  colored.  He  once  traveled  all  the 
way  from  England  to  Asia  Minor  to  see 
a  crocus  flower  in  its  native  surroundings, 
and  took  an  artist  along  with  him  to  paint 
it!  The  plates  selected  and  given  here  are 
correct.  A  few  in  the  monograph  are  not 
accurate,  and  in  one  plate  the  flower  of 
one  variety  is  placed  on  the  stem  and 
leaves  of  another.  But  Elwes,  who  is 
always  accurate,  tells  quite  frankly  that 
it  was  painted  from  hearsay. 

The  lilies  are  plants  of  the  temperate 
regions  of  the  northern  hemisphere.  Only  a 
few  have  descended  as  far  south  as  Florida, 
central  India,  and  the  Philippines. 

ALTHOUGH  this  article  is  about  the 
L.  painting  of  the  lily's  portrait,  we 
cannot  resist  slipping  in  a  few  cultural 
hints  for  those  in  whom  the  spectacle  of 
all  this  beauty  has  kindled  a  desire  to  pos- 
sess at  least  a  few  of  these  lovely  flowers. 

Lilies  should  be  planted  in  well  drained 
and  not  too  rich  a  soil.  A  light  sandy 
loam  is  the  best.  Each  of  them  has  some 
preference  for  exposure  which  must  be 
humored  to  grow  them  successfully.  The 
sun-loving  ones  should  be  planted  in  the 
sun,  and  the  shade-lovers  in  partial  shade, 


and  all,  even  the  swamp  lilies,  should 
have  a  sharp  drainage.  They  like  moisture 
until  after  they  have  flowered,  and  then 
prefer  a  dry  bed,  and  all  of  them  like  a 
low  growth  about  the  base  of  their  stems, 
which  acts  as  a  mulch  and  keeps  the 
ground  cool  and  moist.  They  cannot  stand 
crowding  by  strong  growing  plants. 

A  disease  called  "mosaic"  has  been 
causing  havoc  amongst  the  lilies.  There- 
fore, for  the  present,  until  the  infected 
plants  have  been  eliminated,  it  is  wisest 
to  buy  lilies  grown  from  seeds  from  a 
nearby  nurseryman,  or  disease  resistant 
varieties.  However,  as  yet  some  kinds  of 
lilies  are  hard  to  catch.  We  read  advertise- 
ments of  a  particularly  alluring  species 
in  the  catalogues  and  order  it,  only  to  be 
told  that  it  cannot  be  delivered,  when  it 
is  too  late  in  the  season  to  order  them  else- 
where; and  thus  another  dream  picture 
of  next  year's  garden  is  shattered.  This  is 
discouraging  tor  the  would-be  grower  but 
is  most  likely  due  to  the  present  difficulty 
in  obtaining  clean  stock,  and  we  can  only 
admire  and  not  scold  the  dealer  for  refus- 
ing to  sell  diseased  bulbs. 

Lilies,  which  are  easily  grown  from 
seed  and  therefore  sure  to  be  healthy  are: 
regale,  croceum,  the  dauricum  subspecies 
thunbergianum  varieties  (a  subspecies 
of  this  are  the  elegans  lilies,  which  are  also 
healthy),  henryi,  tenuifolium,  concolor, 
and  willmottiae.  These  all  like  the  sun, 
except  henryi,  which  does  best  in  partial 
shade. 


Lilies  easilv  increased  from  bulb  scales 
with  a  good  health  record  are,  candidum 
and  testaceum.  Croceum  and  the  dauri- 
cum subspecies  come  under  this  heading 
too. 

Candidum  should  be  planted  one  inch 
or  less  below  the  surface.  Practically  all 
other  lilies  follow  the  rule  of  planting  the 
bulb  so  that  the  distance  from  its  base  to 
the  surface  of  the  soil  will  be  three  times 
the  height  of  the  bulb. 

Tigrinum,  a  bold  and  hardy  lily,  is 
increased  from  the  little  black  bulbils 
growing  in  the  axils  of  its  leaves.  Other 
lilies  which  come  to  us  with  clean  bulbs 
and  seem  to  be  di.sease  resistant  are  han- 
soni,  humboldti,  pardalinum.  and  marta- 
gon.  The  Martagon  album  and  humboldti 
belong  in  partial  shade. 

Many  gardeners  are  under  the  misap- 
prehension that  they  should  dig  up  the  lily 
bulbs  as  some  people  do  their  tulips.  The 
lily  should  be  left  undisturbed  except 
when  the  bulb  has  formed  many  offsets, 
in  which  case  they  should  be  lifted, 
separated,  and  replanted.  This  is  neces- 
sary from  every  three  to  six  years,  accord- 
ing to  the  behavior  of  the  plants. 

Lilies  are  not  difficult  to  grow  when 
their  cultural  requirements  are  properly 
attended  to.  The  little  trouble  they  cause 
is  forgotten  when  the  nodding  trumpets 
sending  forth  clouds  of  fragrance  over 
the  garden  wall  into  the  drawing  room 
windows  call  us  out  into  the  starry 
evening. 
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La  Casa  Abierta,  the  Spanish  home  oj  Charles 
and  Kathleen  Norris  at  Palo  Alto,  Cal.  The  vital 
beauty  of  the  planting  and  the  spread  of  a  great 
oak  help  to  fit  the  nezv  house  itito  its  setting 


My  Spanish 

A  famous  novelist  tells 
by  KATHLEEN 


Bir&e  M.  Clark 


The  entrance  arch  to  the  cloister  and  the  house  is 
modeled  softly,  as  are  all  doorways  and  walls,  by 
hand.  'The  plaster  is  a  warm  cream-color,  the  tiles 
graded  from  purple-red  to  a  faded  pink.  Amative 
plants  thrive  beside  the  heavy  iron  gate  shutting 
the  hacienda  awav  from  the  outside  world. 


F^OR  many  years  it  was  any  house, 
and  all  houses.  We  were  going  to 
build  it  some  day,  somewhere.  It 
was  nothing;  it  could  be  anything. 

Then  suddenly,  from  a  thousand  dreams 
of  ravishing  Paris  gambrels,  prim  New 
England  windows  flanked  by  green  blinds, 
Georgian  doorways  delicate  in  scrolls, 
square  brick  Colonial  mansions  painted 
a  creamy  white,  Italian  terraces  set  with 
delicate  statues,  and  the  half-timbered, 
peak-roofed  beauty  of  the  homes  of 
Shakespeare's  day,  it  finally  emerged  into 
definite  cloisters  and  grilles  and  patios 
and  tiling.  It  was  to  be  a  Spanish  house. 
This  was  partly  because  it  had  to  be  in 


California,  and  on  the  lot  there  already 
stood  a  dozen  memorial  oaks.  Just  what 
makes  trees  memorial  one  is  never  sure, 
but  if  elms  can  be,  oaks  can  be,  and  these 
great  oaks  look  every  inch  memorial. 
There  were  peppers,  too,  and  eucalyptus 
trees,  and  combined  with  them  a  semi- 
arid  climate  that  encourages  the  idea  of 
fountains  and  balconies  and  awnings. 
So  that  the  first  thing  we  decided  about  it 
was  that  it  should  be  truly  Spanish — not 
just  cheap  modern  affectation,  but  the  real 
thing.  Passers-by.  beholding  it,  should  be 
forced  to  exclaim,  "There!  That  one  really 
is  Spanish!" 

At  this  happy  period  we  looked  upon  a 


good  many  other  near-Spanish  houses  in 
the  neighborhood  with  some  disdain. 
They  looked  like  houses.  Ours  was  going 
to  look  like  one  of  the  rambling,  irregular, 
slipshod,  lop-sided,  untidy  old  farmhouses 
on  the  road  to  Valladolid.  Before  the  plans 
were  fairly  committed  to  paper  the  mis- 
tress-elect stopped  at  a  place  that  said 
"Pigeons  For  Sale"  one  day,  and  entered 
into  long,  preposterous  negotiations  for 
pigeons.  Pigeons  somehow  give  a  place  a 
Spanish  look. 

Bathrooms,  linen-closets,  ice-boxes,  fur- 
naces, air-coolers,  electric  lights,  bells, 
stoves,  and  ventilators  having  no  place  in 
Spanish  houses,  it  was  a  distinct  shock  to 
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A  marked  severity  of  treatment  that  is  highly  dis- 
tinctive has  been  achieved  by  the  absence  0}  orna- 
mental plaster  work  andbelt  courses.  Five  t  il  esfro  m 
a  Toledo  model  ornament  the  library  chimney 


House 

of  a  dream  come  true 
NORRIS 


Architect 


In  a  niche  at  the  end  of  the  narrozv  cloister  on  the 
right,  a  wooden  statue  of  Saint  Joseph,  patron  of 
happy  homes,  is  itself  as  much  at  home  as  it 
might  have  been  in  the  Brazilian  chapel  from 
which  it  came.  A  banana  tree  achieves  a  note  of 
daring  decoration  against  the  stairway  wall 


have  to  admit  them.  Green  tiles  and  glass 
rods  and  nickel  fixtures — oh,  dear!  But 
we  had  to  have  them.  Spanish  children 
can  perhaps  get  dirty  without  showing  it, 
can  just  blend  gracefully  into  their  back- 
ground, on  the  principle  of  protective 
coloring.  But  to-day's  children,  especially 
in  America,  live  in  a  bright,  conspicu- 
ous, mirrored  atmosphere — they  must  be 
specklessly  sanitary.  The  bathrooms  went 
in.  The  blue  prints  were  approved. 

The  architect,  in  whom  I  had  discovered 
a  diplomat  worthy  of  the  court  of  Saint 
James's,  now  suddenly  went  native,  and 
had  everything  within  reach  torn  up, 
without  regard  for  color,  race,  or  creed. 


The  old  shabby  house  that  stood  on  the 
site  came  down  in  a  welter  of  scarred 
planks  and  twisted  pipes,  little  trees  went 
into  sacks,  roads  were  barred  off  and 
gates  closed,  and  the  memorial  oaks  w^ere 
boarded  into  little  cages,  like  lions.  We 
took  one  look,  and  went  abroad. 

A  second  visit  to  Spain  discovered  little 
of  value  to  the  genuine  Spanish  ranch 
house  of  Palo  Alto,  California,  except  a 
secret  conviction  in  my  own  uneasy 
heart  that  flies,  cattle,  disorderly  dangling 
bits  of  tapestry,  and  barnyard  odors 
were  strictly  necessary  if  the  full  effect  of 
romantic  Old  Spain  was  to  be  achieved. 
The  California  room  we  called  the  sitting 


room  should,  strictly  speaking,  house  a 
lean  black  cow  with  horns,  or  a  couple  of 
meek  gray  asses.  .  .  . 

However,  it  was  fun  picking  up  things 
everywhere,  and  justifying  their  Spanish- 
ness  to  each  other.  Queen  Anne  salt- 
cellars from  Charing  Cross  Road,  for  ex- 
ample. 

"They're  beautiful,"  the  person  who 
didn't  find  them  conceded.  "But  this  is 
to  be  a  Spanish  ranch  house.  ..." 

"I  know.  But  good  heavens!  Those  old 
Spanish  conquistadores  or  caballeros  or 
whatever  they  were,  used  to  sail  all  over 
the  world,  didn't  they?  Wh^'  shouldn't 
one  of  them  have  come  to  England,  and, 
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thinking  of  his  beautiful  young  Castilian 
wife,  have  taken  her  home  a  present  -" 

And  so  on  and  on.  In  the  name  of  that 
gallant  Spanish  bride-groom  we  picked 
up  glass  in  Murano  and  arm-chairs  in 
Brittany — nothing  could  be  incongruous 
or  unlikely  when  the  devotion  of  that 
thoughtful  conquistador  was  at  stake. 

We  arrived  in  CaHfornia  again  at  the 
awful  stage.  Our  house  looked  to  be  about 
the  size  of  the  Pennsylvania  Terminal,  in 
New  York  City,  and  somewhat  less  cozy. 
It  reached  miles  up  into  the  air,  it  spread 
all  over  the  place,  and  it  had  a  raw,  hair- 
less look,  as  if  it  were  cold,  standing  in 


In  true  Spanish  fash- 
ion, the  heavy  plastered 
•walls  of  the  house  re- 
tain their  shadowy  cool- 
ness and  silence  on 
the  hottest  days,  and  in 
the  flowery  court,  all 
winter  long,  the  sun 
shines  upon  sheltered 
/lowers,  and  provides 
a  hot-house  atmos- 
phere for  the  informal 
cup  of  tea  that  Cali- 
fornians  love  to  carry 
out  of  doors.  Doors  of 
wrought  iron  make  the 


the  puddles  and  mud  of  a  blowy  March. 
It  seemed  formidable. 

Stepping  cautiously  after  the  architect, 
on  tippy  planks  and  precarious  cross- 
beams, we  looked  into  every  doorway — 
through  every  arcade — up  every  stairway 
— and  said  hopefully,  "But  it  won't  be 
like  that.?" 

And  in  every  case  the  architect  made 
haste  to  answer,  "Oh,  no,  this'll  all  be 
changed !" 

The  prospective  mistress  of  the  house 
was  appalled  at  its  size.  She  kept  com- 
paring it  with  the  two  rooms  in  which  she 
had    commenced    housekeeping  twenty 


living-room  a  part  of 
the  patio,  or  the  patio 
a  part  of  the  living- 
room,  twelve  months  a 
year.  Below:  a  blue 
Connecticut  snow- 
storm, signed  Carri- 
gan,  supplies  a  remind- 
er of  contrast  on  this 
south  wall  of  the  long 
drawing  room  that  is 
flooded  with  western 
sunset.  Beyond thewin- 
dows  lies  the  garden 
where  figs  at  e  gathered 
in  October 
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years  before,  with  an  unfortunate  con- 
versational effect.  She  spoke  of  the  chil- 
dren as  being  "marooned  in  these  eyries, 
miles  from  the  family,"  and  suggested  a 
searchlight  in  the  drawing  room  so  that 
stray  members  could  be  the  more  easily 
located  at  night. 

However,  the  irregular  roofs  of  pink 
tiles,  cunningly  discolored  and  blended 
from  purplish-black  to  sunburned  pink, 
now  began  to  go  on,  and  the  whole  build- 
ing came  down  to  earth,  and  the  earth 
climbed  up  to  the  building,  with  grass 
sprouting  between  the  patio  tiles  before 
those  tiles  were  fairly  in  place,  and  be- 
gonias, and  roses,  and  creepers  taking  it 
to  their  arms,  and  dashing  desert  cactus, 
and  whale-back  cactus,  and  stiletto- 
cactus  thrusting  up  their  bold  spears 
agamst  the  creamy  walls. 

After  this  came  thrills,  when  the  cloister 
was  closed  in,  and  the  iron  grilles  and 
balconies  went  into  place,  and  passing 
tourists  stopped  to  watch  the  finishing 
touches.  On  one  occasion  club  women 
came,  from  a  far-distant  state,  and  in 
their  enthusiasm  carried  away  eighteen 
tiles,  fondly  destined  for  their  own  new 
club  house.  The  tiles  might  have  been 
brought  one  by  one  from  old  Spain,  but 
fortunately  they  had  not  been — they 
were  easily  replaced.  They  had  been  made 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  as  were 
the  wrought-iron  grilles  and  balconies. 
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Everything  was  done  that  modern 
cunning,  craft,  and  machinery  could  do, 
to  produce  the  effect  of  slow,  awkward 
handwork;  patented  tools  of  the  utmost 
sophistication  chipped  clumsily  at  the 
wooden  beams,  and  added  lumps,  rough- 
ness, spots,  and  scars  here  and  there  to 
walls  and  floors,  with  the  perfection  of  the 
artless  art.  It  seemed  a  shame  to  have  to 
put  windows  into  the  wide-silled  openings 
that  should  have  been  sealed  only  with 
cumbersome  wooden  shutters;  it  seemed 
a  shame  not  to  have  the  family  quenching 
its  thirst  honestly  from  some  old  bat- 
tered cup  at  the  sweetly  tinklmg  patio 
fountain. 

The  hour  of  the  rugs  and  bowls  and 
pictures  came  at  last;  the  long-awaited 
hour  that  had  been  shadowed  forth  in  so 
many  an  expectant  "It  would  go  in  a 
Spanish  house!"  Books  formed  an  enor- 
mous pool  in  the  empty  library,  and 
wherever  and  however  one  stepped,  it  was 
upon  china  or  glass.  The  croquet  wickets 
went  in. 

And  here  came  the  genuine  surprise  of 
the  whole  adventure.  Everything  worked. 
The  dream  came  true.  The  dim  old  flowery 
pictures  that  were  supposed  to  look  well 
in  a  Spanish  house  actually  did  look  well, 
the  chairs  that  were  copies  of  old  tas- 
selled  Spanish  models  looked  like  the  real 
thing,  the  plain  creamy  walls  accepted 
dim  lights  and  shadows  enchantingly. 


Arcades  became  alluring;  little  balconies 
really  did  suggest  guitars  and  mantillas. 

California's  climate,  won  by  flattery, 
obliged  with  six  or  seven  tropically  hot 
days,  when  the  whole  sleepy  college  town 
smelled  of  pepper,  figs,  and  eucalyptus 
trees.  The  first  night  at  La  Casa  Abierta 
was  marked  by  a  long,  dreamy,  apricot 
sunset,  quite  incredibly  glorious  when 
strained  through  oak  branches  and  spat- 
tered on  creamy  walls,  and  that  night  a 
large  benignant  moon  shone  down  into 
patios  full  of  begonias  and  old-fashioned 
fuschias  fringed  like  Spanish  shawls.  The 
fountains  glittered  and  tinkled,  the  gold- 


fish swam  lazily  under  pond-lily  leaves, 
and  the  great  shadowy  magnolia  over  the 
house  dropped  blossoms  on  the  grassy 
tiles.  And  when  in  the  court,  the  Castilian 
mule-bells,  on  their  old  leather  band, 
jingled  out  suddenly  and  silvery  for  a  first 
informal  meal  ! 

SINCE  then  the  family  has  forgotten 
to  wonder  what  the  world  thinks 
about  La  Casa  Abierta.  To  paraphrase 
John  Howard  Payne's  classic  song,  "a 
charm  from  the  skies  seems  to  hallow 
them  there,  which,  seen  through  their 
eyes,  is  not  met  with  elsewhere!" 


Inside  the  patio,  tvhich 
is  carpeted  zvith  forty 
varieties  of  begonia, 
a  narrow  stairtvay 
leads  up  past  jars 
brimming  with  scarlet 
geraniums  and  blue 
lobelia,  to  the  narrozv 
gallery  that  gives  access 
to  the  bedrooms,  and  to 
a  long  upper  hall. 
U  nder  the  stairway 
are  the  old  mule-bells 
that  announce  visitors 
or  meal  hours.  Below: 
the  large  timbers  which 


support  the  ceiling  of 
the  entrance  hall  and 
dining-room  are  hand- 
hewn,  and  perfect  in 
their  simplicity.  Heavy 
brocade  curtains  with 
a  yellow  background 
and  pattern  of  green 
fleur-de-lis,  and  lined 
with  gold  silk  vdvet, 
can  completely  shut 
off  the  dining  room, 
and  the  wide  archway 
paneled  in  bookshelves 
at  the  left,  which  leads 
to   the  library 
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A  set  of  Wedgzvood  plates,  or- 
namented with  views  of  twelve 
historic  American  homes .  The 
top  row,  from  left  to  right, 
shows  the  Custis-Lee  home  at 
Arlington,  Fa.;  the  White 
House,  Washington;  and  the 
home  of  President  Monroe, 
Oak  Hill,  Fa.  Second  row,  the 
Hermitage,  Nashville,  Tenn., 
home  of  Andrew  Jackson; 
Mount  Fernon;  and  the 
Longfellow  home,  Cambridge, 


HISTORIC  CHINA 


Designed  by  Mrs.  H.  Snowden  Marshall 


Mass.  Third  row,  the  John 
Adams  home,  Quincy,  Mass., 
the  Edgar  Allan  Poe  cottage. 
New  York;  and  Monticello, 
the  home  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son in  Virginia.  Fourth  row, 
Montpelier,  President  Madi- 
son's Firginia  home;  Home 
Sweet  Home,  John  Howard 
Payne's  birthplace.  East 
Hampton,  Long  Island,  and 
the  Chief  Justice  Marshall 
home,  Richmond,  F a. 
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Nancy  McClelland  in  her  sanctum 

The  Only  Rule  in  Decorating  is  to 
"Break  Them  All!" 

Nancy  McClelland  tells  of  her  experiences  as  an  interior  decorator 
by  BETTY  THORNLEY 


1^ 


^  ^ANCY  McClelland  is  like 

the  oft-quoted  gentleman  who 
had  greatness  thrust  upon  him 
— lucky  devil — for  she  started  out  merely 
to  buy  and  sell  antiques.  What  people  did 
with  them  after  they  got  them  was  none  of 
her  business — or  so  she  fondly  imagined. 
The  trouble  was  that  her  best  customers 
persisted  in  writing  or  telephoning  her  a 
bit  apologetically  to  ask  if  she  wouldn't 
come  out  and  "place  them."  When  they 
had  her  there,  and  she  knew  so  much  about 
the  original  surroundings  of  their  new 
treasures,  it  was  easy  to  wonder  out  loud 
what  sort  of  wall  treatment  would  go 
best  with  them,  and  what  would  Miss 
McClelland  suggest  for  curtains.^  To 
begin  with,  she  played  decorator  merely 


for  the  fun  of  it;  soon  she  hadn't  time 
enough  in  a  twelve-hour  day  to  do  what 
she  was  supposed  to  be  doing  and  what 
she'd  not  intended  to  do  at  all.  So  she 
chose  decorating  as  her  profession,  and 
there  she  is,  at  the  beginning  of  "Decora- 
tors' Row"  on  Fifty-Seventh  Street — 
when  she  isn't  in  her  beloved  France.  To 
play,  she  must  get  right  away  from  both 
her  countries,  and  that  accounts  for  her 
departure  on  the  France  for  a  Mediter- 
ranean cruise. 

She  was  just  leaving  when  Country 
Life  dropped  in,  up,  and  around,  to  see 
her — the  "around"  part  of  it  to  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  fact  that  the  only  way 
to  interview  this  active  lady  is  to  follow 
her  about  from  room  to  room  and  floor  to 


floor  of  her  establishment.  For  to  imagine 
Miss  McClelland  still  is  to  know  her  dead. 

Here's  a  man — on  the  telephone — and 
he's  giving  a  party  Sunday  night.  He 
wants  a  fortune  teller's  tent  in  the  middle 
of  his  drawing  room,  and  will  Miss  Mc- 
Clelland, who  has  done  his  whole  house, 
please  come  out  and  make  him  the  tent  of 
the  century.  No,  not  one  of  Miss  Mc- 
Clelland's  able  assistants,  please,  but  Miss 
McClelland  herself.  And  what  day  is  this.? 
Oh,  that's  nothing.  It's  Saturday. 

And  here's  Long  Island  on  the  wire. 
The  furniture  has  arrived — vanloads  of  it. 
The  plans  are  there.  The  things  have  been 
put  down  accordingly — well,  perhaps  not 
quite  accordingly,  but  approximately.  It 
doesn't  look  just  as  they  thought  it  would. 
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Will  Miss  McClelland  come  out  and  see  if 
it's  all  right?  Oh  no,  not  Miss  So-and-So. 
She's  an  awfully  sweet  girl  and  all  that, 
but  she  isn't  Miss  McClelland. 

"Miss  McClelland,"  a  voice  comes  from 
the  doorway,  "Mrs.  So-and-So  is  here, 
and  I've  shown  her  the  curtain  materials, 
but  she  wants — " 

"To  speak  to  Miss  McClelland.  Yes,  I 
know,"  says  that  lady  brightly.  "I'll  be 
back  in  a  minute.  This  business  is  so  darn 
personal!  Sometimes  I  wish  it  weren't; 
then  "kgain,  I  know  I  wouldn't  like  it  so 
much'that  way.  But  when  I  have  my  own 
new  apartment  done — I'm  going  to  hire  a 
decorator!" 

At  last  we  managed  to  sit  down  in  the 
little  room  that  Miss  McClelland  keeps, 
as  she  says  herself,  for  doing  things  that 
people  say  you  can't  do.  She  has  a  figured 
paper  on  the  walls — blue  with  cherry  red 
flower  sprays.  Over  it  she's  pinned  up  a 
lovely  pale  French  scenic  thing  in  panels 
that  look  like  glimpses  of  the  Riviera 
swept  by  as  you  pass  them  at  fifty  miles 
an  hour  in  your  car.  She  has  figured  ma- 
terial at  the  windows — glazed  chintz.  And 
a  couple  of  the  chairs  are  covered  in  self- 
figured  damask.  Can  you  imagine  all  that 
amount  of  pattern — and  no  confusion.'' 
Then  you'll  have  to  go  and  see  it  for  your- 
self. Miss  McClelland  isn't  the  kind  of 
decorator  who  considers  that  rules  were 
made  to  be  kept.  Anybody  can  do  that. 
She  loves  rules  just  to  break  them,  tri- 
umphantly. 

"Here's  what  I  did  with  Gushing  Hall 
up  at  V  assar,"  and  she  shows  us  the  sheets 
with  the  samples  attached.  "This  was  the 
curtain  material.  This  is  the  upholstery. 
Here's  a  chair — some  more  chairs.  And  I 
put  a  figured  rug  on  the  floor.  Design, 
color,  everywhere.  And  the  girls  are  mad 
about  it.  You  can  do  anything,  if  you  do  it 
the  right  way." 

Which,  of  course,  is  what  anyone  who 
writes,  paints,  composes  music,  or  even 
dresses  herself  superlatively  well,  comes  to 
believe — let  alone  people  who  really  know 
how  to  cook,  mix  drinks,  or  play  an  in- 
spired game  of  bridge. 

"Speaking  of  rules,"  says  Miss  Mc- 
Clelland, throwing  Vassar  down  on  the 
straight  little  Directoire  chair,  "I  had  a 
letter  once  from  a  woman  who  wanted  me 
to  do  her  house,  provided  I  wouldn't  be 
responsible  for  her  divorce  as  well.  You 
see,  she'd  seen  me  quoted  as  saying  one 
mustn't  use  a  light  over  a  dining  room 
table  and  her  husband  said  he'd  leave  her 
if  she  didn't  have  one.  Did  I  think  there 
was  any  compromise.'' ....  What  did  I  do.? 
Well,  of  course,  I  did  the  house.  And  I 
gave  her  a  red  tole  light,  and  we're  all 
three  of  us  good  friends!" 

"Do  husbands  make  trouble  as  a  rule.'"' 
Country  Life  asked. 

"Oh  no,"  said  Miss  McClelland,  "I  love 
husbands.  They're  scared  to  come  in,  but 
they  like  to  come  back.  They  think,  to 
begin  with,  that  decorators  are  freaks  and 
expensive  luxuries  too.  By  and  by  they 
find  we're  quite  human,  and  we  can  save 
them  money.  One  thing  they  all  appreciate 


is  that  we  want  to  make  them  comforta- 
ble. We  tell  them  they  must  be  fitted  to 
their  chairs.  We  trot  them  around  from 
one  chair  to  another,  and  they  get  terribly 
interested.  Often  they're  keener  on  new 
ideas,  once  they  get  started,  than  their 
wives  could  ever  be. 

"Of  course  it  takes  time.  Two  years 
ago  I  did  a  house  out  West.  The  people 
lived  in  a  little  town,  but  they  had  a  lot 
of  money.  Yet  they'd  never  had  anything 
but  one  of  those  ready-made,  size  thirty- 
six  houses  in  their  lives.  The  children  ran 
about  all  over  everything — indeed  the 
wife  told  me  I  must  be  careful  in  choosing 
the  stuffs  for  the  living  room  because  the 
two  youngest  were  so  hard  on  them.  When 
I  suggested  that  children  could  be  taught 
not  to  be  destructive,  she  just  opened  her 
eyes  at  me. 

"Well,  we  did  their  house — simple, 
comfortable,  but  with  a  great  deal  of  chic 
— and  they  were  perfectly  delighted.  I 
went  out  several  times,  and  each  time  it 
seemed  to  me  that  I  could  see  how  it  was 
changing  them.  Then  I  didn't  go  again 
till  just  recently — and  it  had  simply 
made  them  over!  To  begin  with,  they'd 
left  one  big  room  unfinished,  and  now 
they'd  done  it  all  themselves  as  a  grill 
room — and  it  was  lovely!  You  see,  they 
had  a  real  house-sense.  All  they  needed 
was  to  live  in  a  real  house,  and  they'd 
find  it  out  for  themselves." 

"Has  everyone  a  real  house-sense  un- 
derneath?" I  asked. 

"Oh  no,  indeed  they  haven't,"  said 
Miss  McClelland  sorrowfully.  "Some 
people  can  live  with  the  nicest  furniture 
all  their  lives  and  never  know  where  the 
tables  and  chairs  are  put,  or  why.  Other 
people  have  the  weirdest  ideas,  and  you 
can't  dynamite  them  out.  I  remember  I 
was  lecturing  to  a  women's  club  once — 
(I've  done  a  lot  of  that)  and  I  was  talking 
about  hanging  pictures — eye-level,  light- 
ing, and  that  sort  of  thing.  A  woman  in 
the  audience  spoke  up  and  told  me  she 
thought  I  was  all  wrong;  pictures  should 
be  hung  by  subjects.  When  I  didn't  under- 
stand, she  said,  'Well,  you  know,  ma- 
donnas and  mountains,  for  instance. 
They  should  be  hung  high!'" 

In  addition  to  being  a  decorator  at 
everybody's  beck  and  call,  like  the  family 
doctor  or  the  clergyman  who  christens 
the  whole  connection — in  addition  to 
lecturing  and  writing  on  decoration — 
Miss  McClelland  has  two  big  and  very 
distinct  achievements  to  her  credit.  She 
introduced  French  Provincial  furniture  to 
America  at  large.  And  she  has  the  biggest 
collection  of  antique  wallpapers. 

Previous  to  the  McClelland  era — which, 
in  this  sense,  began  six  years  ago — 
America  at  large  considered  French  furni- 
ture as  gilded,  spindly,  and  uncomforta- 
ble, thereby  signifying  that  it  had  seen 
the  kind  of  French  furniture  in  chateaux 
but  not  the  kind  in  French  homes.  Miss 
McClelland  brought  it  over  in  quantity, 
and  to-day  it  has  become  so  popular  that 
she's  dropping  it  herself,  except  that  she 
mixes  a  little  of  the  best  of  it  with  Ameri- 
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can  things  of  the  same  time  and  feeling. 
Nobody  but  Americans  of  course,  have 
strictly  period  rooms,  as  her  French 
friends  have  long  told  her.  Now  she  is 
able  to  reply  proudly  that  the  strictly 
period  room  is  practically  a  thing  of  the 
past,  even  in  America,  though  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  world  that  it  brought  here  a 
dozen  years  ago  has  been  useful,  worked 
down  into  a  sane  sense  of  what  can  and 
what  cannot  be  combined.  No  intelligent 
American  to-day  would  demand  that  one 
of  Miss  McClelland's  lovely  boiseries 
should  be  accompanied  by  all  the  original 
furniture  that  once  stood  in  front  of  it 
in  its  native  France,  but  neither  would  he 
dream  of  using  Great-Aunt  Matilda's 
Heppelwhite  mahogany  card  table  inlaid 
with  satinwood,  as  the  generation  preced- 
ing him  might  easily  have  done.  ...  So 
much  has  the  period  room  accomplished 
in  its  passing. 

Going  on  to  wallpapers — which  Miss 
McClelland  considers  her  premier  claim 
to  fame — one  has  only  to  remark  that  the 
collection  at  the  Metropolitan  came  from 
her,  and  that  she  has  more  left  than  that 
august  gray  stone  pile  or  anybody  else  is 
ever  apt  to  possess,  for  the  supply  of 
antique  papers  is  rapidly  becoming  ex- 
hausted. Even  the  skilful  technique  that 
takes  them  oflp  the  wall  and  sets  them  up 
again  uninjured  is  her  own  secret.  And 
when  the  Museum  people  want  to  indulge 
in  a  real  orgy  of  enthusiasm,  they  take  an 
afternoon  off  and  come  down  to  Fifty- 
Seventh  Street. 

Here's  the  one  Anne  Morgan  has — this 
lovely  Chinese  thing.  Combined  with  red 
lacquer  furniture,  it  takes  your  breath 
away  and  gives  it  back  to  you  for  nothing 
but  superlatives.  If  we  were  at  the  Metro- 
politan we'd  see  another,  purely  French, 
for  which  Miss  McClelland  hunted  three 
years  to  find  a  duplicate  in  order  to  supply 
a  client  who  refused  to  be  satisfied  with 
anything  else.  As  we  pass  from  room  to 
room,  we  say  to  ourselves,  "This  is  the 
loveliest — for  its  delicacy,  its  reserve.  .  .  . 
No,  that  one — for  its  gayety  and  color 
.  .  .  No,  this — it's  Captain  Cook  with  the 
natives  all  about — how  utterly  quaint  and 
charming!"  .  .  .  Till  we  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it's  better  to  be  a  penniless 
sightseer  who  can  take  them  all  home  in 
her  memory  than  a  worried  millionaire's 
wife  who  must  choose  among  them. 

As  America's  authority.  Miss  McClel- 
land must  be  listened  to  when  she  states 
her  belief  that  glazing  spoils  practically  all 
wallpapers;  indeed,  she  refuses  to  sell  an 
old  paper  to  anyone  who  plans  to  have  it  , 
done.  Then,  just  to  show  that  she's  as  con- 
sistent in  her  inconsistency  as  ever,  she 
shows  us  a  couple  of  reproductions  where 
giddy  birds  vie  with  giddy  flower  sprays 
for  our  delighted  attention,  and  these,  she 
says  are  better  glazed  than  not.  How  does 
one  know?  Alas,  one  doesn't.  Not  if  one 
is  a  mere  reporter.  The  rule  is,  not  to 
glaze.  Most  of  us  are  safer  when  we  keep 
it  rigidly.  But  no  rule  in  the  world  is  safe 
with  Miss  McClelland  until  she's  found 
out  how  to  break  it  successfully. 
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The  double  flowering  cherries  of  Japan  show  a  range  of 
color  from  white  to  deep  rose-pink,  and  one  tones  of  to 
a  very  definite  yellow.  It  is  a  pity  that  they  are  not  more 
often  grown,  hut  time  is  young  yet.  It  is  only  within 
very  recent  vears  that  Ernest  H.  Wilson  brought  back 


the  first  really  typical  collection  of  these  ornamental 
flowering  trees.  Cherries  grow  quickly.  These  Asiatic 
double  flowering  forms  have  been  handicapped  in  times 
gone  by  through  being  worked  on  unsuitable  stocks. 
Could  anything  be  more  spectacular? 


Above.  The  Chinese  pendulous  cherry,  quite  different 
from  the  highly  cultivated  doubles  seen  in  the  other 
pictures,  is  a  distinct  species,  small  flowered,  but  so 
profusely  does  it  bloom  that  it  gives  the  effect  of  rolling 
clouds  of  pinkish  smoke,  seen  from  a  distance 


Below.  The  cherries  and  all  trees  or  shrubs  that  produce 
an  abundance  of  bloom  before  their  leaves  are  best  dis- 
played when  set  against  a  background  of  evergreens, 
otherwise  the  flower  itself  seems  to  dissolve  into  the  sky. 
The  contrast  also  enhances  the  beauty  of  the  evergreens 
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CHERRY  BLOSSOM  TIME 
AT  PLANTING  FIELDS 

The  Estate  of 
WILLIAM    R.    COE,  ESQ. 
Oyster  Bay,  N.  Y. 

OLMSTED  BROTHERS, 

Landscape  Architects 
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Oj  all  the  spring  flowering  trees  that  be- 
deck theyyis elves  so  gorgeously  -with  bloom 
before  the  advent  of  the  leaves,  the  cherries 
of  the  Orient  stand  out  siyigularly  for 
their  amazing  profusion  of  small  flozvers, 
contrasting  greatly  with  the  large  individ- 
ual blooms  of  the  magnolias.  At  Planting 
Fields  the  cherries  are  but  one  phase  of 
the  kaleidoscopic  succession  oj  flowering 
efects  running  through  the  whole  spring 
season,  but  none  at  any  time  surpasses  in 
sheer  amplitude  and  fitness  these  Asiatic 
cherries.  The  collections  embrace  many 
forms  and  types 


Following  the  cherries  in  bloom,  but  as- 
sociated with  them  as  a  plant  fromt  the 
Orient,  is  the  ever  popular  wisteria,  here 
seen  draped  on  an  angle  of  the  house.  It 
may  also  be  seen  trailing  over  and  festoon- 
ing trees  around  the  gorgeously  tiled  pool 
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Exemplifying  the  cobrdination  of  architecture  and  interior  decoration 
by  ELIZABETH  AVERELL  ROGERSON 

President  of  the  Decorators'  Club 


A  RCHITECTURE  and  interior  dec- 
Z-vL  oration.  The  phrase  immediately 
.A.  A  calls  to  mind  a  definition  of  suc- 
cessful matrimony — "Marriage  should  be 
the  "union  of  affinities."  Exactly  so,  if 
the  utmost  content  is  to  be  realized  for 
those  who  turn  to  these  two  expressions 
of  art — for  such  they  both  are — to  provide 
them  with  the  most  harmonious  back- 
ground for  their  lives.  What  else  should  a 
home  be.'' 

The  cultured  American  home-seeker 
to-day  regards  the  decorator  as  co-artist 
with  the  architect.  With  the  same  devo- 
tion to  artistic  ideals  which  has  always 
characterized  the  work  of  real  artists 
among  architects,  the  decorator  now  de- 
votes years  of  preparation  and  training 
to  her  profession.  Thus  the  union  of  these 
two  facets  of  artistic  expression  becomes 
closer  and  ever  closer,  till  we  have  now 
reached  that  long-desired  era  in  home 
building  when  the  architect's  spirit  of 
structural  unity  and  beauty  finds  its  per- 
fect complement  in  the  interior  develop- 
ment of  the  home. 

There  are  still  "decorators"  whose 
standard  is  little  above  merchandising  for 
profit,  with  but  slight  sensibility  of  artistic 
ideals.  There  are  still  architects  sur- 
rounded by  commercial  demands  which 
leave  little  opportunity  for  consideration 
of  beauty  and  character  m  buildings. 
There  are  frequently  mismatmgs  m  the 
alliances  of  these  two  arts.  As  in  other 
walks  of  life,  however,  the  architect  and 
decorator  of  sound  common  sense  and 
keen  judgment  will,  under  such  circum- 
stances, endeavor  to  achieve  as  great  a 
note  of  concord  as  can  be  obtained  by 
adjustment. 

All  true  arts  are  founded  upon  the  same 
great  principles,  regardless  of  changing 
modes  of  expression.  Pure  architectural 
development  is  order  implied  within  the 
idea  of  structure.  So  also  in  the  arts  that 
connect  with  architecture,  often  mis- 
takenly said  to  be  derived  from  it.  Instinct 
of  order,  repetition,  balance,  discovery 
and  assertion  of  geometric  form,  are  as 
evident  in  the  bead  bracelet  of  the  savage, 
created  and  used  long  before  buildings 
were  constructed,  as  in  any  form  of  what 
is  now  termed  decorating. 

Upon  those  elements  which  are  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  work  of  the  originator 
of  the  room  depends  even  the  beautiful 
symmetry  of  line  in  the  draping  of  a  pair 
of  curtains.  In  other  words,  architect  and 
decorator  must  be  at  one  in  their  sym- 
pathetic understanding  of  balance  and 
form,  variety  and  harmony,  which  em- 
brace the  entire  composition  of  the  room. 

The  interpretation  of  these  great  prin- 
ciples of  design  again  presents  two  angles. 


The  architectural  ensemble  expresses 
space,  texture  in  relation  to  sweepmg 
surfaces,  ornament  in  relation  to  large 
scale  masses.  The  decorator  takes  up  the 
theme  for  the  interior  design,  even  de- 
veloping it  in  a  succession  of  endless  de- 
tail from  rugs  to  lampshades,  vases,  and 
pillows.  In  keeping  with  the  doriiinant 
note  expressed  by  the  main  furnishings, 
there  is  involved  a  composition  into  which 
such  matters  as  combinations  of  detailed 
patterns  and  textures  are  significant,  in 
which  even  fringes  and  finesse  of  orna- 
ment assume  importance. 

Perfect  affinity  of  purpose  between 
architect  and  decorator  is  accomplished 
by  the  transition  of  architectural  beauty 
into  the  beauty  of  detail  composition  in 
decoration;  a  perfect  coordination  of  de- 
sign throughout  the  entire  setting  for  all 
the  moods  of  our  multifarious  human 
activities. 

The  room  pictured  opposite  portrays 
this  unity  of  purpose.  The  architectural 
expression  of  the  theme  is  marked  by 
dignity  and  restraint  in  the  paneling.  In 
color  and  texture  it  is  delightful;  both 
essential  qualities  in  the  establishment  of 
a  background  which  can  be  carried  for- 
ward successfully  into  the  more  intimate 
composition  which  makes  the  home  at- 
mosphere. The  paneling — in  this  instance 
representing  the  architectural  conception 
of  the  room — is  the  basic  theme  for  the 
decoration. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  both  in  our  archi- 
tecture and  in  our  interior  decoration 
to-day  we  have  long  passed  the  simple 
stage  of  mere  slavish  copy.  Structurally 
and  decoratively,  rooms  are  built  upon 
inherent  qualities  of  individual  expression. 
It  is  much  more  important  that  this  Georg- 
ian paneling,  with  its  restraint  of  plain 
spaces  and  adorning  richness  of  detail, 
should  be  interpreted  as  a  design  thought 
rather  than  as  a  matter  of  historic  cor- 
rectness. This  is  also  its  significance  as 
further  developed  in  the  decorator's  work. 

The  beautiful  mirror  distinctly  comple- 
ments the  richness  of  form  suggested  in 
the  woodwork.  Its  delightful  contour, 
seen  against  the  large  plain  surface  of 
the  wood  panel,  is  both  unusual  and 
distinguished.  The  mirror  idea  itself  is  a 
happy  one  for  this  particular  type  of  area, 
lightening  the  plain  surface  and  imparting 
a  not  too  dominant  or  oppressive  interest. 
Another  exceedingly  important  item, 
which  affects  both  general  as  well  as 
detailed  expression,  is  the  proper  scaling 
of  a  mirror  in  such  a  place.  It  must  follow 
the  proportions  established  by  the  archi- 
tect. It  must  not  be  so  large  as  to  over- 
crowd the  paneling,  nor  small  enough  to 
detract  from  its  own  dignity.  The  proper 


sizing  of  mirrors,  pictures,  and  overman- 
tel arrangement  is  a  nice  problem  in  de- 
sign, wholly  dependent  upon  the  architec- 
tural structure  for  its  mode  of  interpreta- 
tion. 

The  side  brackets  reecho  the  theme. 
They  are  placed  in  sympathetic  balance 
to  the  architectural  plan,  and  carry  the 
animation  of  the  mirror  quality  and  dec- 
oration. Their  solidity  reestablishes  the 
dignified  impression  of  the  paneling.  Both 
brackets  and  mirror  are  so  placed  as  to 
follow  the  symmetry  of  the  mantel. 

Yet  one  need  not  be  stereotyped  in  ex- 
pression when  once  the  essential  balance 
has  been  accounted  for.  Therefore  the 
furniture  before  the  mantel  and  the  ar- 
rangement on  the  mantel  itself  institute  a 
harmonious  variation  with  the  Georgian 
paneling  and  the  Chippendale  quality  in 
the  mirror  frame  and  brackets. 

The  contrast  of  the  long,  vertical  line 
of  the  dark  green  jade  vase  affords  a  new 
component  design  for  the  mantel — a  fea- 
ture always  stimulating.  The  beautiful 
lighter  jade  boat  brings  the  eye  back  to  the 
long  horizontal  of  the  shelf,  and  again  the 
happy  balance  imposes  itself.  Likewise, 
the  contrasting  forms  of  the  flowers  and 
their  container,  grouped  close  to  the  tall 
vase.  All  are  pleasing  variations,  ever 
in  keeping  with  the  main  motifs  of  the 
architectural  theme  of  wood  paneling. 

Still  true  to  this  unity  of  composition, 
yet  breaking  away  from  the  conven- 
tional, there  is  a  large  sofa  before  the 
wall  bookcase,  opposite  the  fireplace. 
It  strikes  another  effective  note  of  con- 
trast in  the  room,  yet  as  it  faces  the  man- 
tel grouping,  preserves  structural  balance. 
The  stimulus  of  appropriate  contrast  is 
again  evident  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
Chippendale  armchair  on  one  side  and  the 
polychrome  chair  of  unusual  shape  on 
the  other. 

Color  must  not  be  overlooked,  either  in 
architectural  or  decorative  consideration. 
Color  is  always  alluring  and  often  decep- 
tive. It  frequently  has  disguised,  by  its 
subtlety  and  charm  and  its  direct  and 
quick  appeal,  the  fundamental  value  of 
true  proportion  and  design.  It  is  some- 
times the  sand  upon  which  the  foolish 
man  builds  his  house,  whereas  in  reality  it 
should  be  part  of  that  rock  upon  which  his 
house  should  stand  forever. 

Thus  does  perfection  of  design  in  home 
building  rest  upon  the  utmost  harmony 
of  its  merged  expressions  in  architecture 
and  decoration.  Every  true  artist  in  both 
professions  strives  sincerely  with  every 
effort  for  their  common  purpose — the 
lasting  satisfaction  and  content  that  only 
a  perfectly  designed,  perfectly  constructed 
and  perfectly  appointed  home  can  give. 
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Unity  of  purpose  between  architecture  and  quality  of  the  mirror  frame  and  brackets 
decoration  is  perfectly  exemplified  in  every  harmonizes  agreeably  with  the  Georgiayi  panel- 
detail  of  this  delightful  room,  notably  in  the  ing  and  the  scaling  of  the  mirror  itself  follows 
fireplace  treatment,  where  the  Chippendale         the  proportions  of  the  overmantel  panel 


The  Mock  Orange,  1929  Model 


STRAWBERRY  HILL,"  wrote 
Horace  Walpole  June  8, 1754,  "is  now 
in  the  height  of  its  greenth,  blueth, 
gloomth,  honey-suckle  and  seringa-hood." 
To  be  in  the  height  of  syringa-hood,  phila- 
delphus-hood,  means  now,  or  we  may 
take,  it  to  mean,  that  the  two  senses  of 
sight  and  smell  are  gratified  as  at  almost 
no  other  time  of  the  gardening  year;  that 
the  mind  travels  afar  as  the  gardener 
reads  the  labels  of  newer  varieties  of  this 
beautiful  shrub;  that  the  ingenious  gar- 
dener, as  he  observes  this  fine  family 
closely  sees  in  it  a  syringa  or  philadelphus 
for  almost  any  position  on  his  ground,  and 
for  a  time  which  stretches  itself  over 
several  weeks  of  spring  and  early  summer. 

Who  that  knows  this  shrub  only  as  it 
was  would  recognize  it  now  as  it  is  in  the 
collections  of  the  country,  or  in  private 
gardens?  It  becomes  increasingly  plentiful 
in  the  last  named,  for  as  soon  as  a  new 
French  variety  is  seen  it  is  wanted.  There 
is  no  weakness  so  forgivable  as  garden 
covetousness — that  covetousness  is  a 
stepping  stone  to  wider  things;  it  is  a  per- 
fectly natural  and  rather  engaging  emo- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  one  who  covets. 

The  mock  orange  came  originally  from 
Asia  Minor  and  Greece;  and  it  is  largely 
due  to  Linnaeus  himself,  according  to  Mr. 
Wilson  that  to-day  we  have  the  miserable 
confusion  arising  from  the  word  syringa — 
Latin  for  the  genus  lilac  and  customary  for 
the  genus  mock  orange  or  philadelphus. 
As  far  back  as  1700,  a  French  botanist 
suggested  lilac  for  the  syringa  group  and 
syringa  for  that  of  the  mock  orange.  How 
unfortunate  that  this  counsel  did  not  pre- 
vail! Since,  however,  the  confusion  exists, 
we  who  are  interested  in  such  correctings 
must  speak  of  the  mistake  where  good  will 
come  of  such  speakings. 

In  1883  a  tiny  philadelphus  was  intro- 
duced from  Colorado,  very  dwarf  with 
small  flowers.  P.  microphyllus;  not  over 
two  feet  in  height,  it  is  a  delightful  plant 
for  low  shrub  groups  and  would  even  be 
excellent  for  early  June  eflPects  in  the  bor- 
der, where  shrubs  among  flowers  should 
be  more  frequently  introduced.  This  takes 
the  artist's  hand  however,  and  should  not 
be  done  without  great  consideration. 

"Lemoine,"  said  Professor  Sargent, 
"took  P.  microphyllus  and  crossed  it  with 
coronarius  and  produced  a  new  race  of 
plants  to  which  the  general  name  of 
Philadelphus  lemoinei  has  been  given. 
These  hybrids  are  dwarf  and  compact 
shrubs  with  pure  white  fragrant  flowers, 
usually  not  so  large  as  those  of  coronarius, 
and  with  small  foliage."  The  popular 
modern  Avalanche  is  one  of  these  hybrids, 
as  are  several  others  named  here.  But  the 
history  of  the  philadelphus  gains  enor- 
mously in  interest  as  one  reads  of  the  many 
new  species  discovered  in  western  China. 
"One  of  those,"  writes  Mr.  Barron, "which 
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was  worked  on  by  Lemoine  in  producing 
some  of  the  new  race  was  pubescens,  of 
which  brachybotrys  is  but  a  synonym  or 
erroneous  name,  and  purpurascens  has 
given  us  some  very  interesting  hybrids. 


Philadelphus    lemoinei  Aval- 
anche, one  of  the  surpassingly 
beautiful  hybrids  produced  by 
Lemoine 


some  in  the  parks  of  Rochester  where  Mr. 
Dunbar  used  to  grow  them  so  well." 
P.  purpurascens  is  said  to  have  a  "dull 
purple  spot  on  each  lobe  of  the  calyx," 
and  its  fragrance  is  amazingly  like  that 
of  the  sweet  pea. 

Lemoine's  hybrids,  like  his  other  pro- 
ductions, are  the  marvels  of  their  kind. 
Among  the  best  single  flowered  sorts  are 
Fantaisie,  Pavilion  Blanc,  Coupe  d'Ar- 
gent,  Conquete;  and  among  those  with 
double  or  semi-double  flowers  these  stand 
high  in  the  opinion  of  authorities — Man- 
teau  d'Herminc,  Rosace,  Boule  d'Argent, 
and  the  now  familiar  Virginal,  than  which 
no  more  delicious  white-flowered  shrub 
exists  in  all  the  world  of  such  things. 

This  French  list  for  1927  gives  among 
others  Amalthee,  Atlas,  Belle  Etoile. 
Enchantement,  and  Innocence.  These 
vary  greatly  in  type,  all  are  beauties,  and 
could  there  be  a  more  alluring  garden 
moment  than  that  in  early  June  when 
such  things,  hitherto  unfamiliar  perhaps, 
are  in  bud  and  ready  to  reward  the  waiting 
gardener's  eye.?  Get  a  Lemoine  list  from 
Nancy.  Do  not  be  satisfied  until  your 
knowledge  of  these  glorious  mock  oranges 
is  enlarged  through  the  modest  gray- 
covered  catalogue  of  this  renowned  firm 


in  France;  though  the  quarantine  may 
prevent  your  ordering,  it  cannot  hinder 
the  increase  of  your  knowledge  of  what 
has  been  done  with  skill  and  patience  on 
the  other  side.  Our  nurseries  offer  many 
of  the  best,  however. 

In  a  bowl  before  me  are  sprays  of  six 
varieties  of  this  beautiful  flower,  and  while 
the  old  kinds  such  as  the  garland  mock 
orange  are  very  fine  and  always  most 
fragrant,  the  new  ones  may  truly  be 
called  eye-openers. 

Compare  one  spray  of  P.  brachybotrys 
for  example  (which  came  to  me  from 
Lemoine  under  this  name)  with  one  of  the 
garland  mock  orange,  P.  coronarius.  The 
flower  of  brachybotrys,  while  smaller  than 
that  of  coronarius,  is  a  dazzling  thing. 
In  the  perianth  of  the  former  the  petals 
seem  white;  they  are  more  square,  giving 
a  more  compact  flower;  and  the  mass  of 
stamens  in  the  center  of  each  shallow 
white  cup  is  a  deep  rich  yellow,  not  the 
faded  one  of  coronarius. 

But  speaking  of  pale  stamens,  here  is 
another  twig  of  bloom  from  one  of  the 
Arnold  Arboretum's  treasures  of  phila- 
delphus, whose  six  pure  terminal  flowers 
are  held  close  together,  and  whose  sta- 
mens are  practically  white — this  cannot 
he  other  than  Boule  de  Neige,  one  of 
Lemoine's  loveliest.  Here  too,  we  have 
the  glorious  Conquete,  only  three  or  four 
flowers  at  the  tip  of  each  twig,  terminal 
and  lateral;  but  in  this  flower  the  great 
white  pointed  petals  spread  away  from 
each  other  in  a  manner  most  distinct  and 
fine:  here  the  eflFect  of  a  short  line  of  ten- 
year-old  bushes,  pruned  hard  after  bloom- 
ing and  headed  in  low,  is  brilliant  indeed. 
Starry  white  flowers  everywhere,  graceful 
branches  drooping  white  over  the  dark 
green  of  myrtle,  others  lifting  themselves 
toward  the  sky. 

Avalanche  has  a  flower  in  entire 
contrast  to  all  those  just  named;  its  long 
delicate  branches  droop.  Its  flowers, 
those  pure  white  ball-like  flowers,  droop, 
too.  The  tiny  buds  of  this  very  small- 
flowering  philadelphus  are  like  white  rose- 
buds; in  fact  one-may  put  the  buds  of 
dwarf  polyanthea  rose  Catherine  Zeimet 
beside  those  and  find  oneself  unable  to 
say  which  is  rose  and  which  mock  orange. 
All  this,  except  for  the  fact  that  in  the 
bud  of  the  rose,  where  color  shows,  it  i^ 
palest  yellow,  not  white  as  in  the  little 
philadelphus. 

A  new  philadelphus  was  exhibited  for 
the  first  time  at  the  Chelsea  Flower  Show 
in  May  1928  by  Mr.  Wallace  of  Bath. 
This  was  P.  burkwoodi,  a  cross  between 
Etoile  Rose  and  Virginal.  Its  "fragrant 
flowers  open  wide  like  those  of  clematis 
montana."  Its  picture  gives  almost  an 
effect  of  flowers  of  Clematis  recta. 

Now,  for  contrast  in  planting  such 
shrubs  as  these,  there   {Continued  on  page  142) 


Bonifacio,  in  Corsica.  The  island  is  in  efect  one  big  mountain 
group  lifted  out  of  the  sea  and  almost  everywhere  coming  down 
steeply  into  the  water 


Corsica,  the  Island  of  Romance 


CORSICA  is  singularly  different 
from  the  other  Mediterranean 
island,  Sardinia,  with  which  one 
connects  it  in  one's  mind  as  on  the  map; 
and,  considering  how  many  foreigners 
winter  there,  and  how  easy  are  the 
communications  with  Italy  and  France 
every  day,  little  known.  It  is,  however, 
better  known  than  Sardinia. 

The  reason  for  this  lies  in  part  in  the 
scale  of  the  place,  in  part  in  the  absence 
of  large  towns.  It  is  not  large  enough 
for  exploration  and  journeying,  and  it  has, 
to  its  own  great  advantage,  hitherto 
foreborne  to  establish  anything  like  the 
pleasure  towns  of  the  Riviera  on  the 
nearest  coast. 

But  I  fancy  there  is  a  better  reason  still 
for  the  comparative  isolation  of  Corsica, 
and  that  is  its  formation.  The  island  is 
essentially  no  more  than  one  big  moun- 
tain group  lifted  out  of  the  sea,  and  al- 
most everywhere  coming  down  steeply 
into  the  water.  The  exception  is  in  the  belt 
of  plain  on  the  east  coast,  gradually 
widening  as  you  get  tp  the  centre,  near 
Aleria.  But  this  plain  is  very  sparsely 
inhabited,  and  has  a  reputation  of  being 
unhealthful,  and  is  shunned  by  the  few 
visitors  who  know  the  place. 

It  is  possible  that,  but  for  the  associa- 
tion of  Nap>^leon  with  the  island,  it  would 
be  even  to-day  less  familiar  than  any 
other  part  of  the  western  Mediterranean 
except  Sardinia. 
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And  yet  the  place  is  cranmied  with  in- 
terest, and  in  beauty  surpasses  anything 
else  of  its  region.  The  contrast  between 
the  sharp  wooded  mountain  slopes  and 
the  intensely  blue  sea  in  its  deeply  in- 
dented bays,  the  jagged  sky  line  of  the 
ridges,  and  the  presence,  at  every  turn  of 
its  paths  and  roads,  of  new  and  unex- 
pected views  down  the  empty  glens  to  the 
shore,  are  amazing.  A  great  part  of  this 
effect  comes  from  the  mass  of  the  moun- 
tain group  compared  with  the  total  area 
of  the  place.  It  is  as  though  you  were  to 
take  an  area  of  about  the  size  of  New 
Jersey  and  pile  upon  it  a  huge  group  of 
hills,  all  high,  and  the  extreme  summits 
of  which  reach  nearly  nine  thousand  feet. 
This  and  the  fantastic  fretwork  of  the  coast- 
line are  the  most  interesting  characteris- 
tics of  Corsica. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that 
Corsica,  beyond  any  other  place  I  know, 
is  fitted  to  be  a  small  independent  realm. 
Its  people  are  not  only  quite  different 
from  those  of  the  mainland,  and  of  the 
other  islands,  they  are  also  filled  with  an 
intense  local  patriotism.  They  are  not 
Italian  in  feeling  (though  modern  Italians 
would  like  to  think  so,  and  though  their 
speech  is  a  dialect  of  Italian — with  very 
many  words  of  its  own  and  a  singularly 
distinct  accent);  they  have  a  popular 
mythology  or  folk-lore,  traditional  among 
themselves;  and  a  long  memory  of 
efforts  at  local  independence.  But,  oddly 


enough,  these  were  never  aimed  at  the 
establishment  of  a  free,  self-governing 
and  independent  nation.  They  were  all 
as  a  protest  against  mis-government,  or 
alien  influence  on  the  part  of  some  Con- 
tinental power,  or  efforts  to  attach  the 
island  to  some  other  rival  power  which, 
it  was  thought  by  the  evolutionists, 
would  leave  the  islanders  to  their  customs 
undisturbed. 

Thus  the  story  of  Corsica  in  the  later 
Middle  Ages  is  a  most  interesting  one, 
not  so  much  of  political  rising  as  of  eco- 
nomic. It  is  one  of  the  earliest  examples 
we  have  of  financial  power  causing  an  in- 
tolerable strain  by  its  subjection  of  a 
whole  population.  The  island  of  Corsica 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Bank  of 
Genoa.  It  was  for  the  Bank  of  Genoa  that 
the  peasants  indirectly  worked;  it  was 
for  the  Bank  of  Genoa  that  the  taxes 
were  collected,  not  directly,  of  course,  but 
by  the  Genoese  republic;  and  the  people 
and  their  leaders  came  to  feel  that  this 
alien  power  was  not  only  draining  them  of 
wealth,  but  subjecting  them  to  a  sort  of 
slavery.  The  struggle  against  that  mort- 
gage hold  of  mere  finance  over  living 
people  was  prolonged  over  many  genera- 
tions; it  was  finally  successful,  but  not  so 
much  on  account  of  the  arms  of  the  Corsi- 
cans,  as  because  the  economic  decline  of 
Genoa  had  set  in. 

It  is  a  curious  example  of  how  lasting 
artificial  arrangements  may  be  in  Europe, 
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that  Corsica  should  be  now,  upon  the 
whole,  better  contented  under  French 
rule  than  it  has  been  under  any  other 
regime  in  the  last  thousand  years.  It 
is  more  than  under  French  rule:  it  is  in 
political  theory  a  mere  part  of  France;  it 
is  a  regular  French  Department,  with 
prefecture,  sub-prefectures,  a  French 
organization  of  the  communes,  and  of 
taxation,  and  a  system  of  administration 
indistmguishable  from  any  other  depart- 
ment of  the  Republic.  There  is  none  of 
that  local  differentiation  which  you  get,  for 
instance,  in  English  shires  since  the  war. 
The  school  system,  for  instance,  is  simply 
the  ordinary  French  elementary  school 
system,  with  teachers  sent  down  by  the 
central  government,  and  with  exactly 
the  same  curriculum,  in  the  same  langu- 
age, as  you  may  find  in  Picardy  or 
Auvergne. 

But  Corsica  has  never  felt  this  as  an 
alien  strain,  and  that  is  perhaps  in  great 
measure  due  to  the  special  favor  shown 
them  by  the  Napoleonic  tradition  of  the 
First  Empire,  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  This  tradition  es- 
tablished, not  in  political  theory  but  in 
social  practice,  a  favored  regimen  for  the 


island.  Corsica  provided  the  bulk  of  the 
police  force,  its  conscripts  served  as  a  rule 
under  easy  conditions,  there  was  less 
bureaucratic  interference  with  native 
habits  of  land  tenure,  language,  and  cor- 
porate life,  than  elsewhere. 

One  very  striking  example  of  this 
favored  situation  is  to  be  found  in  the  re- 
lations between  the  government  and  the 
church.  Corsica  is  as  religious  as  Italy — 
which  is  saying  a  great  deal — but  one 
never  hears  there  of  those  violent  an- 
tagonisms between  the  lay  state  and 
the  clerical  organization  which  have  been 
the  curse  of  the  Third  Republic  upon  the 
mainland. 

This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  in  Corsica  no  tradition  of  French 
royalism.  The  French  hold  on  Corsica 
was  oddly  acquired  by  purchase.  The 
government  of  Louis  XV  simply  paid  a 
sum  of  money  to  the  Republic  of  Genoa 
for  Its  sovereign  rights  over  the  island, 
acquiring  them  by  no  right  of  conquest, 
with  no  military  decision  on  Corsican 
soil,  either  against  local  or  against 
Genoese  troops.  That  the  acquisition  was 
not  normal  was  proved  by  Paoli's  in- 
surrection. What  with  the  short  space  of 


time  between  the  purchase  and  that  in- 
surrection, what  with  the  coming  of  the 
French  Revolution  immediately  after, 
no  tradition  of  sentiment  arose  for  the 
French  Crown.  Then,  in  the  next  twenty 
years,  the  island  shared  the  glory  of  its 
most  illustrious  son,  and  was  content 
to  be  Napoleon's  island.  It  was  this,  the 
effect  of  the  Revolutionary  Napoleonic 
wars,  which  consolidated  the  present 
state  of  affairs.  Will  it  last.'' 

The  answer  to  that  question  depends, 
like  the  answer  to  so  many  French 
problems,  on  the  degree  of  folly  to  which 
the  French  parliament  may  go.  In  times 
past  that  institution  has  blundered  in 
almost  every  department  in  which  it 
could  blunder.  It  has  gravely  com- 
promised the  French  position  in  Alsace 
and  Lorraine,  it  has  allowed  a  revolution- 
ary party  to  arise  in  all  the  great  towns, 
it  has  destroyed  French  naval  power, 
and  weakened  as  far  as  it  could  the 
French  military  power,  though  happily 
this  was  largely  independent  of  the 
politicians.  Hitherto  it  has  left  Corsica 
alone.  If  it  continues  to  do  so,  all  will  be 
well.  But  whether  it  will  have  so  much 
wisdom,  only  the  future  can  show. 
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The  sculptor,  E.  W .  Demitig,  combined  beauty  with  practicality 
by  using  the  Indian's  pipe  as  the  gnomon  for  this  sundial  in 
the  garden  of  Miss  Annie  Burr  Jennings,  at  Fairfield,  Conn. 

Sculpture  for  the  Garden 

Fitness  rather  than  price  the  criterion 
by  ALVIN  MEYER' 


T 


"^HE  art  of  gardening,  as  well  as 
art  in  its  plastic  form,  is  still  more 
or  less  in  its  infancy  in  America. 
We  do  not  have  the  background  of  tradi- 
tional gardening  which  is  so  well  es- 
tablished in  Europe.  It  is  an  easy  matter 
to  know  what  is  appropriate  in  an  Italian 
villa,  or  the  whys  and  wherefores  of  an 
English  estate,  but  to  begin  a  garden  for 
an  American  country  home  utilizing 
elements  known  distinctly  to  be  of  a 
foreign  origin  is  no  easy  task.  We  cannot 
all  be  professional  garden  makers,  and 
consequently  must  rely  a  great  deal 
upon  the  suggestions  and  advice  of  those 
who  are  m  a  position  to  know.  There  are 
various  individuals  and  concerns  who  are 
likely  to  know  the  different  phases  of 
gardening — at  least  in  their  particular 
fields.  For  instance,  there  are  those  who 
sell  us  trees  and  shrubs,  those  who  have 
studied  landscape  architecture,  some- 
times the  architect,  and  occasionally  the 
sculptor. 

The  people  who  are  chiefly  interested 
in  selling  us  trees  and  shrubs  are  not  very 
apt  to  suggest  that  perhaps  a  pool  or 


This  charming  little  elf,  by  E. 
Berge,  adorns  the  terrace  at  By 
the  Way,  the  country  home  of 
Mrs.  Theodore  Sheldon,  at 
West  Redding,  Conn. 

This  classic  and  graceful  figure 
designed  by  Wheeler  Williams 
would  be  especially  pleasing  in 
a  formal  garden  against  a 
foliage  of  dark  shrubbery 
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Eve's  Daughter,"  by  Rudolph  Evans, 
on  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Clarence  H'oolley 
at  Greenzcich,  Conn.,  is  set  among 
English  box  with  yelloza  roses  climbing 
about  the  columns 


fountain  might  be  a  fitting  element  that 
would  beautify  the  terrain.  In  fact,  too 
often  we  are  induced  to  buy  some  costly 
plant,  its  chief  attribute  being  its  rarity, 
rather  than  its  appropriateness.  Costli- 
ness in  gardening,  as  well  as  in  any 
other  form  of  art,  does  not  insure  beauty. 
To  overplant  a  garden  with  ill  selected 
verdure  only  impresses  the  observer  with 
the  idea  that  but  little  thought  has  been 
devoted  to  the  artistic  quality  of  the 
garden. 

Gardens,  above  all  things,  are  estab- 
lished with  the  sole  purpose  of  giving 
pleasure.  We  may  build  houses  for  com- 
tort,  or  office  buildmgs  for  accommoda- 
tion, but  the  garden  is  purely  a  work  of 
art.  It  is  there  that  the  owner's  innermost 
artistic  interests  are  conceived  and  per- 
fected. Consequently  it  is  far  from  ad- 
visable to  rely  solely  upon  the  suggestions 
of  a  dealer  in  trees  or  plants,  who,  in  sell- 
ing his  wares,  is  chiefly  governed  by 
what  he  has  to  sell  rather  than  by  what 
we  need.  On  the  contrar\%  it  is  always 
best  to  select  for  ourselves. 

But  this  too  often  is  difficult  because 
we  do  not  always  know  what  color  effect 
or  what  spotting  the  various  plants  give. 
Therefore  we  are  forced  to  rely  some- 
what upon  professional  advice.  In  recent 
years  the  landscape  architect  has  come 
to  the  fore  to  help  us  along  these  lines. 
By  his  training,  he  is  in  a  position  to 
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Another  and  sometchat  unusual 
■piece  of  statuary  for  the  garden  is 
Wheeler  Williams's  "Police  Dog," 
zchich  stands  guard  over  a  lily  pool 

know  beforehand  the  finished  aspect  of  a 
proposed  garden,  and  can  help  us  to  plan 
and  select  effectively.  He  can  often  fore- 
warn us  of  the  futility  of  placing  costly 
but  inappropriate  plants  within  our 
garden  which  would  prove  to  be  nothing 
more  than  simply  expensive.  Also  he  may 
point  out  to  us  the  advantages  of  intro- 
ducing sculpture.  Strange  to  say,  in  spite 
of  the  wealth  and  profusion  of  American 
gardening,  sculpture  is  scarcely  ever  used. 
One  might  be  led  to  believe  that  sculp- 
ture is  so  prohibitive  in  price  as  to  com- 
pletely bar  it  from  consideration.  Yet  this 
is  not  true,  for  there  are  gardens  in  which 
one  finds  placed  single  trees  which  cost 
as  much  as  a  modest  statue.  Then  why 
the  tree  in  preference  to  the  statue? 
Simply  this:  the  man  who  sold  the  tree 
was  in  closer  touch  with  the  client  than 
was  the  sculptor.  Obviously,  if  the  condi- 
tion is  to  be  remedied,  it  is  time  that 


A.  W.  COWELL,  LANOSCAPF.  ARCHITECT 

Anna  Coleman  Ladd's  statue  "Alle- 
gro" in  the  gardens  of  Mrs.  Alexander 
Laughlin,  at  Sewtckley,  Pa.,  blends 
perfectly  with  the  evergreen  foliage  of 
the  background 


there  be  established  a  liaison  between  the 
two.  Just  how  this  is  to  be  accomplished 
gives  food  for  thought. 

It  is  a  physical  impossibility  for  the 
individual  sculptor  to  scour  the  country 
to  find  people  who  want  sculpture  in  gar- 
dens. Nor  would  it  be  advisable  for  the 
contemplator  of  a  garden  to  invite  all  the 
sculptors  to  exhibit  their  work  for  selec- 
tive purposes.  Both  would  lead  to  con- 
fusion. Therefore,  in  order  to  get  the  two 
together,  there  must  be  someone  who  is 
in  touch  with  both  the  client  and  the 
sculptor.  The  landscape  architect  is  a 
possible  third  party.  Yet  even  he  is  not 
entirely  sufficient,  for  it  is  not  always 
within  his  scope  to  know  the  individual 
pieces  of  sculpture,  and  also  the  client 
might  not  care  to  place  a  statue  simply 
because  he  suggests  it.  Clients  much 
prefer  to  exercise  their  own  choice.  As 
they  cannot  go  the  rounds  of  the  numer-, 
ous  studios,  their  next  best  way  is  to 
^'isit  the  galleries  with  the  purpose  of 
making  a  selection.  After  having  accom- 
plished this,  it  is  quite  in  order  to  have  the 
sculpture  placed  to  advantage  b}-  a  com- 
petent landscape  architect. 

There  are  numerous  galleries  in  which 
are  placed  myriads  of  statues  where  again 
the  client  is  confronted  by  the  obstacles 
of  being  confused  by  the  profusion  of  the 
display,  and  of  being  influenced  by  the 
salesman.    Galleries,    as   well    as  other 
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business  institutions,  usually  are  governed 
by  the  policy  of  advancing  sales.  It  is  too 
often  more  to  their  advantage  to  make  a 
sale  rather  than  to  be  sure  that  the  statue 
is  appropriate  for  one's  particular  garden. 
A  common  practice  is  to  impress  the  client 
with  the  reputations  of  the  various 
authors  of  statues  from  the  point  of  view 
of  urging  them  to  own  something  of 
value.  Just  as  with  a  tree  or  plant,  an 
expensive  statue  does  not  necessarily 
beautify  a  garden.  Always,  the  chief 
consideration  should  be  to  be  sure  that 
it  is  the  right  thing  for  the  place. 

There  are  also  various  public  exhibi- 
tions where  sculpture  is  on  display.  Here, 
most  assuredly,  the  buyer  is  absolutely 
free  to  choose  something  of  his  own  free 
will.  The  sales  at  these  exhibitions  are  so 
few  that  it  is  logical  to  inquire  the  reason 
why.  The  average  person  who  attends 
the  exhibition  is  bewildered  by  the 
quantity.  There  are  never  an  enormous 
number  of  garden  pieces,  and  those 
present  are  so  surrounded  by  paintings, 
busts,  and  whatnot  that  they  lose  their 
identity  entirely  as  having  an\'  connec- 
tion whatsoever  with  the  garden.  It  is  the 
common  belief  of  the  beholder  that  the 
exhibits  have  been  assembled  to  deter- 
mine the  relative  artistic  merits  of  the 
contributors.  This  is  not  far  from  wrong. 
While  the  sculptor  hopes  that  accidentally 
someone  may  buy  his  work,  he  still  feels 
that  the  chief  value  of  the  exhibition  is 
the  publicity  his  contribution  may  receive 
from  the  admiration  of  the  visitors. 
Eventually  he  hopes  that  he  may  become 
so  well  known  that  some  gallery-  may 
deem  it  profitable  to  promote  his  w^ork. 

How  much  more  satisfactory  it  would 
be  to  all  concerned  if  clients  felt  sufficient 
confidence  in  their  own  judgment  and 
purchased  art  which  they  really  desired 
without  first  assuring  themselves  that 
they  are  buying  something  from  someone 
who  is  considered  "safe." 

One  cannot  be  expected  to  be  endowed 


with  an  infallible  taste  for  art,  but  one 
can  go  to  the  trouble  of  exercising  an 
intelligent  method  of  acquiring  a  develop- 
ment in  such  matters.  Nor  is  the  practice 
of  taking  advantage  of  a  client's  hesitancy 
in  selecting  art  objects  and  persuading 
them  to  buy  that  which  will  profit  the 
seller  most  to  be  lauded.  It  becomes  a 
matter  which  might  be  considered  as 
coming  under  the  subject  of  education  to 
convince  clients  to  choose  intelligently 
for  themselves.  However,  to  arrive  at 
such  a  state,  it  naturally  is  the  duty  of 
those  who  are  interested  to  inaugurate  a 
method  of  instruction.  This  need  has 
been  realized  by  many  who  are  in  close 
touch  with  both  gardens  and  sculpture. 

Often  a  client  hesitates  to  buy  because 
his  purse  is  not  sufficiently  large  to  pur- 
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"  W  ater  Maidens,"  a  delightful 
composition  in  marble  by  the  author, 
Alvin  Meyer,  graces  the  garden  o) 
Mrs.  Morris  Murray  at  Pomfret, 
Conn. 


chase  something  which  may  be  in  vogue 
for  the  moment.  Several  things  must  be 
borne  in  mind.  That  which  is  popular  to- 
day may  not  be  so  several  years  from 
now;  and  too,  in  every  gallery  there  are 
things  which,  although  obscure  at  present, 
may  be  renowned  at  a  future  date.  Also, 
that  which  may  be  lauded  as  a  wonderful 
studio  or  gallery  piece  may  be  ill  suited 
for  any  garden.  Therefore  it  is  not  advis- 
able to  purchase  anything  by  virtue  of  its 
popularity. 

But  it  is  always  safe  to  purchase  the 
right  thing  for  the  right  place.  To  do  this 
it  requires  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  pur- 
chaser to  make  a  point  of  comparing  the 
possibilities  of  the  various  statues  which 
might  be  the  correct  ones  for  the  location, 
bearing  in  mind  that  one  thing  w'ell 
selected  will  prove  more  beautiful  than 
numerous  ones  w^hich  have  been  pur- 
chased merel}'  because  it  is  considered 
good  form  to  own  them.  The  obscurity  of 
the  author  bears  no  relation  to  the 
possible  beauty  of  the  work  when  it  is 
the  sincere  choice  of  the  client  and  has 
been  placed  with  proper  forethought  and 
wisdom. 

To  beautify  a  garden  is  to  give  expres- 
sion to  one's  innermost  choice  of  that 
which  is  one's  ow^n  conception  of  beauty. 
If  one  feels  a  lack  of  confidence,  it  is  wise 
to  acquamt  oneself  first  with  that  which 
is  possible  and  available,  and  then  to 
make  an  intelligent  decision  which  con- 
forms nearest  to  a  personal  urge.  The 
best  gardens  are  created  by  a  self- 
expressive  interest  and  not  by  a  profusion 
of  wealth.  Well  selected  things,  irrespec- 
tive of  their  cost,  assure  quality,  whereas 
a  desire  to  have  that  which  is  the  mode 
can  hardly  produce  more  than  simply 
quantity.  The  art  of  a  nation  is  stimu- 
lated onh'  by  the  selective  powers  of 
those  who  utilize  it.  It  is  most  certainly 
futile  to  create  anything  beautiful  should 
it  have  no  place  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people. 


What  could  be  more  ap- 
propriate for  a  garden 
than  Pan  on  a  pedestal? 
This  Pan  adorns  the 
fountain  in  the  garden  of 
Louis  A.  Valente,  at 
Douglaston,  L.  I. 


S.   H.  GOTTSCHO 
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upper  left.  Uniil  destroy- 
ed by  fire  some  years  ago, 
this  old  manor  house  at 
Baie  St.  Paul,  Quebec, 
proved  a  mecca  for  archi- 
tects, u>ho  incorporated  its 
graceful  lines  iri  many  a 
modern  home 


Center.  The  Manor  at 
Murray  Bay,  Quebec,  be- 
longing to  the  Seigneur, 
Mr.  E.  J.  Duggan,  is  a 
charming,  mellow  old 
mansion  of  English  tra- , 
dition.  Overlooking  the 
St.  La'xrence  River,  it  has 
a  quiet,  stately  dignity  be- 
fitting its  history 


Lozcer  left.  Mount  Mur- 
ray Manor  near  Cap  a 
r Aigle,  Quebec,  is  an  old 
seigneurie  that  overlooks 
the  junction  of  the  Mur- 
ray River  with  the  St. 
Lawrence.  Severely  dam- 
aged by  an  earthquake  but 
a  few  years  ago,  its  pres- 
ent owner,  Mr.  Francis 
Higginson  Cabot,  has  re- 
stored it  to  its  oldtime 
charm  and  beauty 
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THE  NEW 

Three  Caaadiaa  manor 
"housGs  that  served  as 
LQspLratLoris  for  foLu^ 
modera  homes 

SKETCHES  BY 
ORSON  WHEELER 


Above.-  The  residence  of  Air.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Binse,  at 
Murray  Bay,  Quebec,  suggests  an  old  English  manor  house. 
It  is  built  around  three  sides  of  a  court,  zvith  cream-colored 
walls  and  a  roof  of  shingles  painted  dark  brozvn 


Above.  The  residence  of  Sir  Lomer 
Gouin,  at  Point-d-Pic,  Quebec,  is 
delightfully    French    in  character 


't\"  ' 


Above.  The  summer  home 
of  James  C.  Rogerson, 
Esq.,  at  Murray  Bay,  was 
inspired  by  the  graceful 
lines  of  the  sitnple  French 
Canadian  cottages  that 
abound   in   the  vicinity 


Left.  The  residence  of  C. 
E.  Livingood,  Esq.,  of 
Cincinnati,  0.,  might  just 
as  well  be  an  old  manor 
house  in  Normandy  in- 
stead of  the  7)iodern  sum- 
mer home  at  Murray  Bay, 
Quebec,  that  it  is 
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The  Garden  of  Salads  and  Seasonings 


IF  ONE  hasn't  space  for  a  regular  man- 
size  vegetable  garden,  or  has  to 
choose,  when  planting  a  small  plot, 
between  a  little  of  everything  or  a  good 
assortment  of  vegetables  for  furnishing 
the  wherewithal  for  salads,  soups,  and 
flavorings,  I  should  recommend  the  latter, 
for  three  reasons:  First,  one  can  quite 
easily  buy  fresh  ordinary  vegetables, 
which  can  usually  be  planned  and 
ordered  ahead  of  time,  which  as  a  rule 
keep  well,  and  which  take  a  comparatively 
large  amount  of  space  to  raise;  second, 
because  it  is  of  much  more  importance 
that  salad  vegetables  especially  shall  be 
fresh  and  tender;  and  third,  for  conveni- 


ence. 

One  often  wishes,  when  putting  to- 
gether a  soup,  stew,  or  salad,  for  a  little 
each  of  a  variety  of  vegetables,  seasonings, 
and  spicy  inclusions,  which  it  would  be 
inconvenient  and  unnecessary  to  order  in 
quantity.  Most  savory  soups,  for  in- 
stance, are  best  if  they  include  a  soup^on 
of  many  herbs  and  spices  and  the  flavor 
of  a  number  of  vegetables,  the  whole 
blended,  and  producing  that  elusive, 
alluring  "bouquet"  that  comes  only  from 
a  judicious  and  generous  assortment  of 
savories,  and  which  makes  the  soups  and 
ragouts  evolved  by  French  cooks  so  J^SmK 
delicious  and  "different."  .  4^^^. 

What  fun  to  walk  down  one's 
own  garden  path  and  gather  a 
"mixed  bouquet"  of  soup  vege- 
tables— a  carrot  or  two,  an 
onion  and  turnip,  a  stalk  or 
two  of  celen,',  a  leaf  or  so  of 
spring  cabbage,  all  tied  with  a 
twist  of  chives   and  parsley; 
and,  if  a  regular  vegetable  soup, 
a  sweet  pepper,  a  few  tomatoes,  a 
tiny  summer  squash  for  slivering 
delicately,  a  handful  of  string  and 
shell  beans,  and  soup  herbs  to  enrich  the 
whole.  And  what  salad  so  delicious  as 
that  which  combines  your  choicest  cu- 
cumber, your  finest  sweet  pepper,  your 
selected,  perfect  tomatoes,  with  perhaps 
half  a  dozen  yellow  plum  tomatoes  for 
decoration,  arranged  in  a  nest  ot  your 
very  best  cabbage-head  lettuce,  all  picked 
just  long  enough  to  wash  and  chill  in  the 
icebox  for  the  following  meal. 

Even  a  small  garden  may  contain  not 
only  essentials,  but  frills,  in  the  line  of 
soups  and  salads.  For  salads  tomatoes 
are  first  and  most  useful  of  all.  A  tomato 
salad,  with  innumerable  varieties  in  the 
line  of  accessories  and  flavors,  may  be 
served  and  eaten  with  appreciation  for  at 
least  one  meal  every  day  during  a  long 
season;  also  it  is  delightful  as  a  breakfast 
fruit,  I  found,  when  for  the  first  time  I 
was  offered  a  dish  of  small  perfect  toma- 
toes, cosily  tucked  in  with  chipped  ice, 


What  to  plant  when  space  is  limited 
by  FLORENCE  TAFT  EATON 

on  a  hot  summer  morning,  as  an  accom- 
paniment of  fishballs  and  muffins. 

As  for  soups,  stews,  and  ragouts,  where 
is  the  one  in  this  whole  family  that  is  not 
the  better  if  the  liquid  portion,  however 
highly  and  adequately  seasoned,  has 
as  its  base  a  flavorsome  tomato  puree, 
rich  and  delicious?  I  can  dozens  of  quarts 
of  this  pure,  thick  puree  every  season, 
seasoned  with  a  bit  of  each  and  all  of  the 
savory  vegetables,  spices,  and  herbs  that 
our  garden  affords. 

If  space  is  limited — or  in  any  case — 
tomatoes  may  be  grown  on  a  trellis,  which 
may  inclose  or  bound  one  side  of  the 
garden.  Trellised  or  poled,  they  take  little 
room,  are  easily  picked,  and  danger  of 
spoilage  from  dirt  and  decay  is  lessened 
— to  say  nothing  of  their  more  ornamental 
appearance  in  the  garden.  Uprights  of 
one-inch  iron  piping  at  ends  and  middle  of 
rows,  with  stiff  wire  uprights  at  six-foot 
intervals,  the  whole  connected  to  three 
rows  of  wire  with  bits  of  pliable  copper 
wire,  are  most  satisfactory.  Piping  and  wire 
uprights  may  be  kept  from  year  to  year. 
The  small  fancy  tomatoes  are  pretty 
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V anety  rather  than  quantity  should  be 
stressed  in  the  small  garden,  and  prefera- 
bly vegetables  that  furnish  the  where- 
withal for  salads,  soups,  and  flavorings 


for  garnishing,  especially  the  yellow 
plum,  of  which  a  couple  of  plants  may  be 
ornamentally  trained  on  ends  of  trellis; 
they  have  a  vine-like  habit  of  growth,  and 
fruit  profusely.  Earliana,  Chalk's  Early 
Jewel,  John  Baer,  are  all  excellent  early 
varieties;  Stone  is,  I  think,  unsurpassed 
as  a  main  cropper.  Ponderosa  produces 
splendid,  tremendous  fruit — but  too  large 
for  salads.  It  is  best  to  buy  a  few  plants 
of  some  especially  early  variety,  and  plant 
seed  (in  the  house)  for  the  rest.  We  stick 
tomato  plants — besides  our  regular  crop — 
in  many  odd  corners,  as  one  can  hardly 
have  too  much  of  this  useful  product. 


Lettuce  should  be  so  planted  as  to  be  a 
standby  during  the  whole  of  a  long  season 
— which  we  prolong  by  starting  a  cold- 
frame  full  for  December  use.  Sow  a  patch 
of  seed  as  early  as  possible  in  the  spring 
from  which  to  transplant  seedlings  at 
intervals;  and  if  this  patch  is  sown 
liberally  enough  to  allow  thinnings, 
they  are  delicious  at  almost  any  size, 
even  as  green  leaves  with  no  pretense  of 
heading,  for  spring  salads.  Transplant 
into  a  row,  bed,  or  border — not  too  much 
at  a  time — and  keep  going  by  successive 
transplantings.  One  patch  of  seed  will 
serve  for  two  or  three  transplantings.  Cut 
off  the  leaves  half  their  length  when  set- 
ting, and  keep  well  watered.  If  space  is 
limited,  two  or  three  plants  may  be  set 
between  tomatoes  in  the  row.  In  France, 
that  land  of  economy  and  good  planning, 
combination  beds  of  onions,  carrots,  etc., 
include  lettuce  plants  at  intervals,  which 
are  pulled  out  when  headed  and  their 
space  needed.  Lettuce  heads,  and  rows 
of  radishes,  are  also  set  between  currant 
and  gooseberry  bushes,  and  are  matured 
and  out  before  the  bushes  have  started 
on  their  spring  growth. 

Cos  lettuce  may  be  planted  for  summer; 
sow  a  bit  of  seed  to  transplant.  Tie  up  the 
heads  loosely  with  raffia  to  blanch; 
be  careful  that  the  leaves  are  dry  or 
they  will  rot.  May  King  is  good 
for  first  planting;  Black-seeded 
Tennis  Ball  a  good  standby; 
Crisp-as-Ice  and  Iceberg  are 
best  headers  in  hot  weather; 
Mignonette  produces  a  mid- 
get, compact  head,  the  outer 
leaves  tinged  with  pink,  and  is 
an  excellent  variety  to  plant  in 
a  row,  for  self-bleaching  without 
ransplanting  for  fall  use.  Pull  out 
the  best  heads  consistently,  and  your 
row  will  last  until  frost  time. 

Curly  endive  is  a  splendid  plant  for  fall 
salads,  automatically  growing  hardier  and 
hardier  as  the  frost  sharpens.  We  often 
pull  it  in  December  (vicinity  of  Boston). 
Plant  this  also  in  a  row,  thin  one  end  for 
quick  heading,  and  let  the  rest  head  and 
blanch  itself  by  propinquity;  the  heads 
are  tremendous  when  space  allows,  and 
the  middle  of  one  will  furnish  salad  for 
some  days!  By  giving  a  slight  protection' 
of  straw  one  may  use  it  well  into  early 
winter.  This  is  the  prettiest  of  salad 
plants,  the  elaborately  curled  and  serrated 
leaves  being  light  cream  color  and  very 
frilly;  combined  with  peas,  beets,  or  car- 
rots, it  makes  a  very  ornamental  salad. 
Roots  may  be  taken  up  and  packed  closely 
together  in  sand,  and  used  much  later. 

Chinese  cabbage  is  a  delightful  salad 
vegetable.  It  blanches  to  a  lovely  cream 
white,  and  the  inner  part  {Continued  on  page  wo) 
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Tall  border  campanulas 
show    up    well    in  the 
evening 


The  Garden  of 
the  Moon 

A  white  night  garden  of  fragrance 
by  ANDERSON  McCULLY 


GARDEN  plans  and  color  schemes 
are  drawn  more  usually  for  view- 
beneath  a  summer  sun.  The  great 
Mogul  emperors  knew  the  charm  of 
moonlight  hours.  Always  within  their 
plans  was  provision  made  for  the  garden 
of  the  moon — and  a  Mogul  emperor 
could  choose  his  own  time  to  wander  in 
a  garden  of  delight.  We  who  plan  our 
wanderings  by  the  clock  might  plan  our 
gardens  for  those  hours  most  convenient 
to  our  leisure.  If  one  garden  must  serve 
both  sun  and  moon,  we  miss  much  if  we 
permit  the  brighter  light  to  dazzle  our 
eyes  to  the  possibilities  of  the  ethereal 
loveliness  of  the  darker  hours. 

In  planning  the  night  garden,  we  have 
two  principles  to  remember:  only  the 
white,  or  nearly  white  flowers  have  value 
in  the  moonlight,  and  fragrance  becomes  a 
point  of  even  greater  importance  than  in 
the  daytime  garden.  Water  is  a  delight 
still,  but  in  a  night  garden  its  delightful- 
ness  is  the  silver  sheen  of  the  moon. 
Dark  shadows,  elfin  ethereal  masses  of 
white  bloom,  soft  fragrances,  and  over 
all,  that  mystic  light  that  reveals  so 
little,  hints  so  much  of  what  lies  con- 
cealed, leads  the  imagination  on  to 
romance  that  we  cannot  recognize  be- 
neath the  searchlight  of  the  sun. 

The  garden  that  is  to  be  used  oniy  in 
evening  hours  may  plan  for  just  these 
qualities  alone.  No  color  accents  are 
necessary.  Delicacy  of  leaf  and  petal 
loses  beside  the  effectiveness  of  bolder 
lines.  Flowers  that  close  with  the  setting 
sun  have  no  place  in  the  night  garden. 
But  where  one  garden  does  for  all  the 
hours,  even  though  the  evening  ones  are 
most  used,  we  must  consider  these  other 
points  as  well,  relieving  here  and  there 
the  white  with  accents  of  color,  relegating 
to  an  inconspicuous  spot  such  plants  as 
the  night  scented  stock  that  are  used  for 
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From   Pacific    Coast    mountains  we 
have  the  beargrass  {Xerophyllum  tenax) 
tall,  creamy  white,  fragrant 

fragrance  alone,  considering  delicacy  in 
the  flower  that  must  show  itself  beneath 
the  revealing  sun  as  well  as  in  the  silver 
ethereal  radiance  of  the  moon. 

Nature  has  made  most  of  the  night 
opening  flowers,  gleaming  whitely  pale 
in  the  darkness,  usually  heavy  with 
fragrance  too,  that  the  nectar-seeking 
moths  may  find  them;  but  the  bril- 
liant colors  of  the  daytime — crimsons, 
scarlets,  purples,  oranges — fade  into  the 
background  or  take  on  a  dull  drabness 
with  the  approach  of  darkness.  There 
are  a  few  exceptions  to  this,  and  the  old 
noisette  rose  Fellenberg  has  been  valued 
for  the  added  brilliance  of  its  rosy  crim- 
son flowers  in  the  dusky  hours.  This  is 
vigorously  hardy  and  may  be  grown  as  a 
bush,  or  trained  upon  wall  or  pergola. 
It  was  introduced  about  seventy-five 
years  ago,  and  is  rather  one  of  the  things 
forgotten. 

In  choosing  flowers  for  the  night  gar- 
den, we  are  more  usually  considering 
that  warmer  season  from  some  time  in 
May  until  September's  hint  of  frost 
bestirs  us  to  action  underneath  the  stars. 
It  is  during  those  sultry  dog  days  that  it 
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Madonna  lilies,  the  night 
garden  flower  par  ex- 
cellence 

most  often  becomes  our  refuge.  For- 
tunately many  of  the  twilight  flowers  are 
annuals  of  easy  culture  that  remain  in 
bloom  all  through  the  summer.  Further, 
they  wait  to  greet  us  at  our  early  break- 
fast. It  is  then  that  we  appreciate  the 
bright  dashes  of  color  in  our  pale  white 
garden  of  the  dark  green  background. 
Perhaps  we  may  reach  it  through  an  arch 
of  Mary  Wallace  or  Phyllis  Bide  roses, 
two  that  seem  inclined  to  carry  bloom 
right  through  the  summer.  The  red  hot 
poker  plant  (tritoma)  and  montbretia 
make   a   brilliant   group.    Petunias  are 
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A  Pacific  Coast  garden  that  is  even  lovelier  by  moonlight  than  in  the 
daylight  hours.  Note  the  shadow  possibilities  in  both  architectural 
features  and  planting 


bright,  and  marigolds  a  dash  of  color, 
with  the  added  hot  pungency  of  their 
perfume  for  those  who  like  it.  The  tall 
blue  spikes  of  the  delphinium  in  their 
classic  association  with  white  lilies  bring 
blue  to  the  daylight  hours,  and  shadow 
backgrounds  to  the  twilight  lilies.  With  a 
cool  creeper-clad  pergola,  shady  trees 
around  the  edges,  groups  of  flowers  rising 
above  soft  ferns,  the  tinkle  of  water  in  the 
lily  pool,  our  garden  becomes  a  cool  re- 
treat from  burning  sun,  as  well  as  a  garden 
of  star  dust  and  moon  myster\\ 

While  fragrance  and  the  gleaming 
quality  are  of  first  concern  in  the  night 
garden,  some  flowers  win  a  place  because 
of  their  fine  silhouettes.  Of  these  are  the 
tall  foxgloves  and  the  stately  hsllyhocks, 
though  both  should  be  chosen  from  the 
lighter  shades.  Night  blooming  stock  or 
nicotiana  may  be  set  among  them  to  waft 
the  fragrance  which  they  lack.  The  giant 
asphodel,  Eremurus  himalaicus,  is  striking 
if  planted  in  well  drained  rich  soil  that 
has  the  sun  by  day.  Give  this  considerable 
winter  protection.  The  Pacific  Coast 
mountains  give  us  for  a  moist  spot  the 
tall  and  fragrant  beargrass  (Xerophyllum 
tenax)  with  its  striking  spires  of  creamy 
white. 

Madonna  lilies  have  fragrance,  gleam- 
ing whiteness,  and  tall  form  for  the  night 
garden.  The  auratum  may  be  used  for 
later  in  the  season,  with  the  white 
speciosum  latest  of  all.  Browni  odorum 
is  another  fragrant  white  that  comes 
usually  a  few  days  before  the  madonna 
in  June  to  July.  The  tall  giganteum 
(himalaicum) — to  be  planted  with  the 
top  of  the  bulb  even  with  the  surface  of 


the  ground — blooms  from  July  to  August, 
and  also  has  the  qualities  desired  in  a 
night  flower.  Longiflorum  multiflorum  is 
not  as  tall  as  the  madonna  lily,  but  it 
follows  it  very  closely  in  bloom,  coming 
in  late  July  and  early  August.  Neilgher- 
rense,  August  to  September,  with  a 
delicately  aromatic  odor  distinct  from 
other  lilies:  and  the  beautiful  siilphureum 
in  September  are  not  considered  hardy 
north  of  New  York,  and  even  there 
should  have  very  heavy  winter  protec- 
tion. Sulphur-gale,  how- 
ever, is  a  cross  with 
regale  that  has  inherited 
the  regale  hardiness,  but 
blooms  in  August.  The 
wonderful  regale  lily  that 
blooms  in  July  seems  in 
a  fair  way  to  supersede 
many  of  our  other  lilies, 
having  just  about  every 
quality  that  a  lily  should 
have.  This  could  be 
followed  by  the  some- 
what similar  sargentiae, 
blooming  two  or  three 
weeks  later.  The  ma- 
donna usually  blooms  a 
trifle  earlier  than  the 
regale. 

Lilium  sulphureum, 
speciosum,  and  auratum  should  be  planted 
about  ten  inches  deep;  neilgherrense, 
regale,  sargentiae,  and  sulphur-gale,  nine 
inches;  browni  and  longiflorum,  eight 
inches,  all  being  stem  rooters.  The  ma- 
donna roots  from  the  base  and  should 
not  be  set  deeper  than  four  or  five  inches. 
Auratum  despises  lime,  and  I  do  not 


The  Duke  of  li'ellingtnn 
peony  should  have  a  place 
in  the  night  garden 


believe  that  browni  or  sargentiae  are 
inclined  to  tolerate  it.  The  others  will 
endure  it,  some  of  them  rather  liking  it, 
though  speciosum  does  better  without  it. 

Tall  white  campanulas  are  splendid  in 
the    moonlight,    though    they    need  a 
fragrant  companion,  perhaps  heliotrope, 
mignonette,   or   sweet    alyssum.  Phlox 
paniculata  in  one  of  the  white  varieties 
could  follow  the  campanulas.  Gypsophila 
paniculata  in  large  masses  gives  an  airy 
mistiness  to  the  night  garden.  There  is  a 
smaller  fringed  white  an- 
nual from  Chile,  Schizo- 
petalon    walkeri,  which 
opens  only  in  the  evening 
to  pour  forth  its  almond 
fragrance.  Sow  the  seeds 
in  light  soil  on  a  warm 
border  during  April  and 
early  May  for  flowers  in 
July  and  August.  Peonies 
in  the  lighter  shades  are 
particularly  good.  I  like 
:he  Duke  of  Wellington, 
hut  there  are  many 
others  equally,  perhaps 
more,  lovely.  The  night 
blooming  cereus  with  its 
fragrant  flowers  is  a  true 
plant   for   this  garden. 
Verbenas   and  the  rose 
geranium   may  be  used. 

The  datura  seems  to  raise  either  very 
intense  like  or  dislike.  Its  fragrance  is 
generally  too  heavy  for  the  house.  It 
comes  in  forms  from  low-growing  annuals 
to  large  shrubs,  small  trees,  and  also  has 
some  tall  perennial  varieties.  Its  large 
trumpet  flowers  do  show  up  exceptionally 
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fine  in  the  evening,  being  bold  in  outline: 
but  I  have  never  been  able  to  overcome 
my  first  prejudice  against  it,  acquired 
from  the  Hindus'  fear  of  it — the  flower  of 
death.  I  have  seen  some  very  fine  effects 
at  night  with  the  native  Cahfornia 
variety.  If  you  use  it,  remember  that  it 
is  a  poisonous  plant,  also  that  it  will  like 
considerable  moisture,  and  that  the 
woody  kinds  will  have  to  be  stored 
through  northern  winters,  though  in 
California  and  much  of  the  South,  they 
will  bloom  through  the  greater  part  of  the 
yeai . 

Four  o'clock  and  evening  primroses  are 
also  flowers  for  the  night  garden;  and  the 
mallows,  lovelier  far  when  touched  with 
starshine  than  in  the  broad  light  of  day. 
Shasta  daisies  show  up  well  at  night, 
but  they  should  have  a  fragrant  com- 
panion. The  white  or  pale  tinted  irises 
hold  their  charm  through  all  hours, 
German,  Japanese,  English,  and  Dutch. 
There  is  a  long-blooming  white  variety 
of  Dianthus  plumarius  that  after  its  first 
heavy  flowering  in  June  carries  a  goodly 
bloom  late  into  October.  The  clove  pinks 
blend  well  in  fragrance  with  the  sweet- 
briar  and  the  lilac,  also  with 
the  lilies. 

Where  the  garden  is  almost 
enclosed,  the  night  air  very 
still,  or  a  lighter  fragrance 
more  enjoyed,  there  are  the 
daintier  odors  of  the  lily  of  the 
valley,  pansies  and  violas  in 
the  white  or  lighter  shades, 
and  the  clean  aromatic  scent 
of  thyme  and  bee  balm.  Lav- 
ender has  a  cooling  pungency, 
and  further,  its  gray  foliage 
makes  a  pleasing  contrast  in 
the  background  shadows. 

These  background  shadows 
are  an  important  part  of  the 
night  garden.  The  small  gar- 
den within  a  garden  may  be 
marked  off  by  clipped  hedge, 
or  the  extremely  formal  great 
garden  with  its  marble  fittings 
have  its  tall  clipped  ones;  to 
me,  the  regular  outline  robs 
the  shadows  of  their  mystic 
quality.  The  low  boxwood 
hedge  may  protect  silken 
ankles  or  a  trailing  scarf  from 
unseen  thorns,  or  in  the  back- 
ground a  hedge  of  sweetbriars, 
laurel,  or  hemlock  make  for 
real  privacy,  but  I  like  the 
irregular  outline  of  the  shrub- 
bery border,  and  if  possible, 
tall  trees  also.  Among  the 
shrubs  to  use  are  white  lilacs, 
the  white  spireas.  viburnum, 
some  of  the  mock  oranges,  and 
the  lighter  shades  of  the  Japa- 
nese azaleas,  the  bush  honeysuckles. 
Those  of  the  dwarf  conifers  that  have 
the  refreshing  fragrance  of  the  pine  and 
balsam  fir  families,  or  that  have  the 
right  outlines  for  darker  shadows  to  fit 
the  particular  garden — the  slender  col- 
umns of  Irish  yew  and  Irish  juniper,  the 


broader  mass  of  English  and  Japanese 
yew,  the  many  arborvitaes,  and  the  soft 
masses  of  chamaecyparis  except  in  very 
northern  gardens. 

The  night  garden  owes  much  to  the 
flowering  vines.  Always  first  mentioned 
is  the  moon  vine  (Ipomoea  grandiflora) 
that  turns  its  night  opening  splotches  of 
white  blossoms  to  its  patron  moon,  re- 
paying her  silver  light  with  delicious 
fragrance.  The  jasmine  and  the  honey- 
suckle. Clematis  flamniula,  and  the 
earlier  C.  montana,  as  well  as  the  more 
shadowy  white  form  of  C.  jackmanni 
are  all  vines  that  add  beauty  to  the  night 
garden;  while  earlier  in  the  season,  long 
panicles  of  white  wisteria  drooping  from 
pergola,  arch,  or  tree  can  seem  quite  the 
loveliest  of  all  the  mystic  Stardust  gifts. 

Trees  must  always  be  placed  among 
flowers  with  a  little  forethought.  Not 
only  their  shade  by  day,  but  their  greedy 
roots  at  all  times  must  be  considered.  I 
like  trees  in  my  night  garden.  If  the  gar- 
den is  very  small,  sometimes  they,  too, 
must  be  small;  but  in  the  dark  hours,  I 
like  my  friendly  fir  and  hemlock  aspirmg 
to  the  stars  above,  sheltering  me  cozily 


A  dream  of  delight  under  the  moon — petunias.,  water- 
lilies,  roses,  with  boundaries  of  clipped  hedges  and  the 
background  shadows  of  enclosing  trees.     The  Butchart 
garden.  Tod  Inlet,  B.  C. 


in  their  shadows  below.  There  is  a  swish 
of  gentle  zephyrs  in  their  tall  tops,  a 
tang  of  deep  green  forest  from  their 
fragrant  needles.  There  are  dogwood  trees 
in  my  garden,  too,  and  on  the  terrace  just 
beyond,  old  apple  trees.  The  honey  locust, 
the  linden,  the  white  hawthorn,  horse 
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chestnut,  and  the  magnolia  are  all  good 
trees  for  the  night  garden.  In  placing 
them,  be  careful  that  they  do  not  hide 
too  much  of  the  moon's  path.  Let  them 
point  to  the  stars,  not  blot  them  out,  nor 
must  they  screen  too  much  of  the  sun  by 
day.  Planting  toward  the  north  edge 
sometimes  helps. 

Much  of  the  keynote  of  the  garden  may 
spring  from  the  trees  chosen.  Our  sense  of 
smell  is  keener  in  the  darkness  when  our 
eyes  are  bringing  us  fewer  and  subdued 
impressions.  Soft  odors  drifting  in  the 
moonlight  bring  us  fleeting  memories,  im- 
pressions, associations  from  other  times 
and  places.  If  we  are  wise  we  will  look 
inward,  choose  our  twilight  fragrances 
from  our  hearts  rather  than  from  the 
nurserymen's  pages,  bringing  back  to  our 
starshine  dreams  happy  memories  of  be- 
loved places  far  away. 

Water  in  the  garden  will  not  only 
mirror  all  the  eyes  of  the  night,  but  it 
will  also  give  a  home  to  the  tender  night 
blooming  water  lilies  with  their  penetrat- 
ing subtle  fragrance  that  carries  far. 
Many  of  these  are  in  the  dark  red  shades 
that  are  scarcely  distinguishable  from 
their  leav^es  at  night.  Make 
your  choice  from  among  the 
few  whites  or  very  light  shades 
— perhaps  the  white  dentata 
and  its  hybrids,  or  the  pale 
pink  kewensis.  Remember  that 
waterlilies  are  very  gross  feed- 
ers. One  third  well  rotted  man- 
ure to  two  thirds  rich  loam  is 
not  too  rich  a  fare  for  them. 
The  pool  itself  will  depend 
upon  Its  surroundings  —  a 
roughly  rocky  edge  to  meet 
the  sprawlmg  chink  flowered 
flagging,  a  classic  marble  rim 
in  keeping  with  the  marble 
balustrade  beyond.  But  in  the 
water  a  few  bright  fish  if  you 
would  sit  m  peace  in  the  moon- 
light. Otherwise  mosquitoes 
may  preempt  your  garden 
spot.  A  fountain  also  helps  to 
discourage  this  pest,  and  adds 
the  song  of  its  silver  spray. 
Near  the  pool's  moist  edges 
the  astilbe  grows  with  fairy 
grace. 

So  lovely  a  spot  as  this  gar- 
den we  have  builded  must  be 
easy  of  access.  The  grass  path 
is  not  practical  here  because 
of  the  heavy  dews.  Whether 
stone,  brick,  cement,  or  gravel, 
it  should  be  clearly  marked. 
Avoid  steps  and  unexpected 
pitfalls.  If  it  is  a  flagged  path, 
use  particular  care  to  choose 
smooth  stones  or  flagging,  to 
lay  it  soundly.  We  ourselves 
may  learn  its  irregularities;  but  those 
charming  guests  who  keep  much  atten- 
tion to  the  flowers  beyond,  and  more  for 
us,  are  prone  to  catch  a  narrow  heel. 

This  light  stone  flagging,  crack  planted 
with  low  creeping  things  and  small 
aromatic  herbs  to  yield  {Continued  on  page  iiS) 
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Black  marble  veined  with  green 
pond  lilies,  a  cool,  placid  note 
in  the  garden  picture 


A  bathhouse  in  Renaissance  style 
lends  romance  to  this  thoroughly 
practical  swimming  pool 


The  perfect  ending  to  a  game  of 
tennis  lies  just  at  the  end  of  the 
springboard.  The  Frank  M.  Graff 
residence.  Blairsville,  Pa.  Ilea- 
cock  and  Hokanson,  architects 
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A  bit  of  sky  caught  in  this  hand- 
some pool  heightens  the  color  and 
charm  of  the  verdant  background. 
Notice,  too,  the  planting  on  the 
sides  and  at  the  end  of  the  pool 
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No  matter  hozv  small  the  estate 
water  can  be  used  to  advantage 
as  a  foil  for  flowers  and  shrubs 


Harold  Lloyd's  magnificent  es- 
tate near  Los  Angeles  has  this 
original  su7i  trap  and  lily  pool 
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Lodi  is  a  newcomer  of  pariicular  appeal  for  the  home 
garden.  It  ripens  in  late  August  as  a  good  cooker,  later 
becoming  szceeter  for  out  o1  hand  eating.  Color,  pale 
greenish  yellou-- 


Delicious,   a  sensational   novelty  of 
thirty  years  ago  is  the  parent  of  Szaeet 
Delicious,  an  improvement  for  dessert 
and  baking 


Aortkern  Spy,  a  lime  honored  favorite 
still  in  the  front  rank.  For  those  who 
like  color  in  apples  ike  "sport"  Red 
Spy  has  added  attractions 


Better  Apples  for 
Everybody 

Two  dozen  good  varieties  for  all  seasons 
bx  U.  P.  HEDRICK 


HY  plant  out-of-date  varieties 
of  fruit:  An  apple  orchard  is 
a  lifetime  investment,  whether 
it  consist  of  a  hundred  trees  or  only  a  few 
specimens.  and  the  choice  of  varieties 
deserves  a  careful  sur%"ey  of  the  varieties 
offered  in  the  nurser\'  catalogs. 

One  will  want  to  include  in  his  orchard, 
for  example,  the  best  available  sorts  for 
eating  out  of  hand  at  different  seasons  of 
the  year.  Then.  too.  the  innumerable 
ways  in  which  apples  lend  themselves 
for  culinarn,-  purposes  make  it  desirable  to 
set  in  the  orchard  those  sorts  that  will 
supply  the  best  pie  apples  or  the  best 
kmds  for  baking  or  for  sauce  at  different 
seasons. 

In  other  words,  do  not  set  out  '"just 
apples,"  but  only  the  best  varieties  for 
all  seasons  and  for  var\"ing  needs. 

If  the  planting  is  intended  only  as  a 
source  of  supply  for  the  home,  varieties 
may  be  selected  which  best  meet  the 
family  taste.  If  it  is  to  assume  the  pro- 
portions of  a  commercial  orchard,  a  still 
different  lot  and  probably  fewer  varieties 
will  be  set  out.  in  order  that  large  ship- 
ments of  a  single  kind  can  be  made. 

The  amateur  fruit  grower  is  fortunate 
in  that  he  may  have  a  collection  of  many 
sorts  at  his  disjxisal.  The  commercial 
fruit  grower  will  find  his  needs  covered 
by  a  much  shorter  list- 
There  are  stA'les  in  apples  just  as  in 
every  thing  else,  and  just  now  there  is  an 
unmistakable  trend  toward  the  Mcintosh 
type  of  apple.  Rated  by  horticulturists 
generally  as  possessing  the  best  quality  of 
any  dessert  apple  and  also  looked  u-pon 
as  a  good  cooking  apple.  Mcintosh  is 
bringing  a  premium  on  the  dry  market 
and  is  growing  in  popularity  with  the 
commercial  orchardist  wherever  it  can  be 
well  grown.  A  new  family  of  Mclntosh- 
like  apples  is  now  coming  to  the  front, 
and  the  amateur  fruit  grower  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  United  States  and  in 
Canada  could  scarcely  go  wrong  in  mak- 
ing these  new  varieties  the  nucleus  of  his 
apple  orchard. 

Beginning  with  Mcintosh,  the  frqit 
breeders  have  introduced  the  best  blood 
of  early  and  late  varieties  to  extend  the 
Mcintosh  season  in  both  directions  from 
the  parent.  To  start  off  the  season,  we  now 
have  Early  Mcintosh  ready  to  eat  in  Au- 
gust. Obtained  from  a  cross  between  Yel- 
low Transparent  and  Mcintosh,  this  pos- 
sesses a  handsome  red  fruit  a  little  smaDer 
than  Mcintosh  but  -wnth  the  same  flavor. 
The  flesh  is  pure  white  rimmed  with  red — 
the  most  alluring  flesh  to  be  found  in  any 
apple.  The  apples  also  have  a  heavy 
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Cortland,  a  most  promising  novelty  of 
the    Mcintosh    type,    extending  the 
season  later 


Rhode  Island  Greening,  an  outstanding 
comtnercial  apple  worthy  a  place  in 
the  garden 


Gravenstein,  the  popular  jail  apple, 
with  soil  and  climate  preferences,  has 
red  "sports"  available 


waxen  bloom  and  are  uniform  in  shape, 
making  a  most  attractive  appearance  in  a 
package. 

Another  seedling  derived  from  the  cross 
between  Yellow  Transparent  and  Mc- 
intosh has  been  named  Milton  and  has 
the  advantage  of  ripening  its  fruit  in 
the  late  summer  and  early  fall, 
fully  a  month  to  six  weeks  in  ad- 
vance of  Mcintosh.  In  color,  taste,  1 
and  aroma,  Milton  is  a  typical  Mc- 
intosh. But  the  fruit  does  not  al- 
ways have  a  pleasing  shape,  some- 
times bulging  on  one  side,  nor  is  it 
as  well  colored  as  one  might  wish. 
Its  chief  value  is  that  it  fills  the 
gap  between  Early  Mcintosh  and 
Mcintosh. 

Mcintosh  itself  is  well  known. 
Originating  on  the  Mcintosh  home- 
stead in  Dundas  County,  Ontario, 
in  1870,  it  won  favor  rapidly  on 
account  of  its  almost  unequaled 
quality  and  flavor.  When  well 
grown  the  fruit  presents  a  bright, 
deep  red  color,  heavy  bloom,  and 
a  uniform  and  pleasing  shape.  The 
snowy  white  flesh  with  its  rim  of 
red  is  firm,  fine,  crisp,  tender,  juicy, 
and  possesses  a  rich,  delicious, 
and  distinctive  flavor.  It  has  three 
serious  faults  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  commercial  grower.  It  is 
very  susceptible  to  apple  scab, 
ripens  its  fruit  unevenly,  and  sel- 
dom hangs  to  the  tree  until  fullv 
mature.  These  are  defects  that 
need  not  disturb  the  amateur 
grower  with  only  a  few  trees,  how- 
ever, provided  he  is  willing  to  spray  for  scab. 

The  Mcintosh  season  is  usually  re- 
garded as  extending  from  October  to 
December,  and  the  next  variety  to  be 
discussed  extends  this  season  for  Mc- 
Intosh-like  fruit  three  or  four  weeks 
longer.  Probably  no  other  new  apple  at  the 
present  time  is  giving  more  promise  than 


the  Cortland,  derived  from  a  cross  be- 
tween Ben  Davis  and  Mcintosh.  From 
the  Mcintosh  parent  Cortland  inherits 
the  superb  quality  and  fine  flavor  of  that 
family,  while  from  Ben  Davis  it  inherits 
chiefly  the  ability  to  hang  to  the  tree 
until  fully  ripe. 


Hyslop,  brilliant  dark  red,  is  deservedly,  per- 
haps, the  best  knozvn  of  the  half  hundred  crabs 

Cortland  averages  a  little  larger  than 
Mcintosh  and  is  more  oblate  and  flatter 
across  the  base.  When  well  grown,  it  has 
more  color  and  the  red  is  lighter  and 
brighter,  with  stripings  and  splashed. 
The  fruit  can  scarcely  be  distinguished 
from  Mcintosh  in  taste,  while  the  flesh  is 
firmer  but  just  as  juicy.  Certainly,  Cort- 


land should  be  included  in  every  new 
planting  and  a  place  might  well  be  made 
for  it  in  established  orchards. 

To  conclude  the  season  for  Mclntosh- 
like  apples,  there  is  Macoun  so  closely 
resembling  Mcintosh  that  were  it  not  for 
the  season  the  two  sorts  might  be  easily 
confused.  Macoun  ripens  from  one 
to  two  months   after  Mcintosh, 
with  Cortland  about  half  way  be- 
tween. 

Early  Mcintosh,  Milton,  Cort- 
land, and  Macoun  originated  on  the 
grounds  of  the  New  York  State 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at 
Geneva  where  they  have  fruited 
for  several  years.  All  of  them  show 
the  same  vigor  and  productiveness 
of  tree  as  the  Mcintosh  parent. 

Another  apple  of  the  Mcintosh 
type  is  Sweet  Mcintosh,  derived 
from  a  cross  made  on  the  Experi- 
ment Station  grounds  between  Mc- 
intosh and  Lawver.  In  outward 
appearance  the  fruit  resembles 
Lawver,  but  its  flavor  strongly 
suggests  Mcintosh.  It  is  primarily 
adapted  for  home  use  for  baking 
and  eating  out  of  hand,  and  it 
should  become  a  popular  sort  for 
a  roadside  market. 

Lodi  is  a  new  variety  of  early 
maturity  that  should  prove  attrac- 
tive to  the  home  orchardist.  I.t  is 
of  the  Yellow  Transparent  type 
but  better  m  both  tree  and  fruit, 
being  derived  from  a  cross  between 
Yellow  Transparent   and  Mont- 
gomery. The  fruit  is  pale  greenish 
yellow   with   a  slight  blush,  and  ripens 
from  the  middle  of  August  to  the  first 
of  September.  As  it  begins  to  ripen  it 
makes  an  excellent  sort  for  cooking  and 
then  becomes  milder  and  pleasantly  aro- 
matic so  that  it  can  be  eaten  out  of  hand 
with  relish. 

The    standard    red      (Continued  on  Page  1J4) 
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The  hog  house  in  the  center  of  this  farm  group  represents  the  ideal  in  this  type  of 
construction.  It  has  a  modern  ventilation  system  and  big  skylights  which  admit 
direct  sunlight.  It  is  entirely  odorless  at  all  times.  Also  note  the  ventilators  on  the 
barn  and  other  buildings — an  important  feature  on  all  well-designed  farm  buildings. 
Reverie  Farm,  the  estate  of  Ludlow  L.  Melius,  JVarren,  Conn.  L.  II.  Lyon,  architect 


Developing  the  Country  Estate 

Practical  suggestions  for  the  business  man  turned  farmer 
by   C .   STANLEY  TAYLOR 


IT  IS  the  opportunity  for  constructive 
development  more  than  anything 
else  which  lures  the  successful  pro- 
fessional man  and  business  executive  to 
the  avocation  of  owning  and  operating 
a  country  estate.  It  is  a  hobby  which 
calls  for  the  exercise  of  the  same  executive 
talents  which  are  in  themselves  responsi- 
ble for  the  resources  with  which  to  in- 
dulge in  this  form  of  diversion  and  recre- 
ation. There  is  an  amateur  attitude  in 
such  an  enterprise  which  removes  the 
difficulties  attending  the  work  of  a  practi- 
cal farmer — an  attitude  which  measures 
profits  out  of  such  an  enterprise  m  con- 
tentment, health,  and  recreation. 

It  is  not  beyond  the  point  to  note  that, 
in  spite  of  the  supreme  disdain  which 
real  dirt  farmers  seem  to  relish  for  the 
model  country  estate,  these  properties, 
incorporating  the  latest  scientific  develop- 
ments discovered  by  agricultural  colleges 
and  experimental  stations,  have  pointed 
the  way  to  the  practical  solution  of  many 
farm  problems.  Many  of  the  country's 
finest  estates  are  operated  to-day  on  an 
approximately  self-supporting  basis;  some 
are  so  managed  as  to  turn  a  profit,  and 
but  few  are  carried  only  as  an  element  of 
expense. 

Whatever  the  particular  hobby  of  the 
owner  may  be,  in  specializing  in  a  dairy, 
poultry  farm,  horses,  hogs,  sheep,  dogs, 
or  maintaining  a  racing  stable,  there  are 
some  fundamental  considerations  which 
apply  with  more  or  less  equal  force  to  all 
development  operations.  It  is  with  these 
problems  that  this  article  is  concerned. 

The  architectural  design  of  country 
estate  buildings  is  the  outstanding  charac- 


teristic which  distinguishes  them  from 
the  purely  utilitarian  structures  erected 
by  the  often  misnamed  practical  farmer. 
No  great  amount  of  expense  or  any  ma- 
terial change  in  character  is  required  to 
make  farm  buildings  attractive  in  appear- 
ance and  to  fit  them  into  a  coordinated 
architectural  scheme.  Careful  attention 
to  elemental  matters  of  proportion,  scale, 
and  arrangement,  the  use  of  good  ma- 
terials of  appropriate  character,  and  the 
introduction  of  occasional  architectural 
details  at  important  points  readily  trans- 
form the  usually  ugly  and  purely  utili- 
tarian structures  into  buildmgs  of  in- 
dividuality and  character.  Similar  at- 
tention to  the  minor  elements  of  gateways, 
fences,  and  retaining  walls,  and  the  use 
of  these  accessories  to  tie  the  buildings 
together  into  a  logical  and  clearly  defined 
plan,  is  generally  sufficient  to  lift  the 
entire  group  above  the  commonplace. 
Usually  all  of  the  buildings  on  an  estate 
derive  their  architectural  character  from 
the  main  dwelling  and  repeat  its  motifs  in 
simplified  form.  Over-elaboration  of  archi- 
tectural detail  m  the  lesser  buildmgs  on 
country  estates  is  more  likely  to  be  un- 
desirable than  satisfying;  nor  should  these 
service  structures  be  disguised  in  character 
on  the  mistaken  theory  that  only  thus  can 
they  be  made  attractive.  The  accompany- 
ing illustrations  of  some  of  the  service 
buildings  on  Reverie  Farm  show  how 
successfully  the  normally  prosaic  farm 
structures  have  been  brought  into  archi- 
tectural harmony  with  the  old  Connecti- 
cut homestead  without  undue  expense 
and  without  attempting  to  disguise  their 
identity.    (This    well-known    estate  of 


Ludlow  L.  Melius  at  Warren,  Conn.,  was 
the  subject  of  an  article  in  the  October, 
1928,  issue  of  Country  Life.) 

The  construction  of  service  buildings 
involves  the  same  care  and  study  in  the 
selection  of  suitable  materials  and  in  their 
proper  utilization  that  are  given  to  the 
construction  of  a  residence.  It  inevitably 
pays  to  utilize  high  quality  materials  and 
skilled  labor,  because  only  in  this  manner 
can  maintenance  and  replacement  costs 
be  kept  at  a  minimum  and  the  buildings 
continued  in  operation  over  a  period  of 
years  at  their  highest  efficiency.  One  of 
the  most  unfortunate  losses  which  the 
practical  farmer  suffers  is  the  rapid 
depreciation  in  his  structures  and  the 
excessive  cost  of  their  maintenance  due 
to  the  necessity  for  economizing  in  their 
original  construction.  However,  it  is  not 
essential  that  country  estate  buildings 
employ  the  quality  materials  of  primarily 
decorative  character  that  find  their  place 
in  dwelling  construction.  Durability,  ap- 
propriateness to  the  specific  type  of  build- 
ing, and  freedom  from  maintenance  costs 
are  the  important  requirements,  with 
good  color  and  texture  as  secondary 
attributes.  Fireproof  construction  is  highly 
desirable  because  of  the  isolation  and  lack 
of  fire  protection  of  most  country  estates 
but  its  cost  is  usually  prohibitive  except 
for  the  buildings  which  will  house  the 
most  valuable  livestock. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  oppor- 
tunity in  the  development  of  a  country 
estate  lies  in  the  remodeling  and  modern- 
izing of  old  barns  and  other  farm  build- 
ings. At  Reverie  Farm  the  barn  shown  in 
the  photographs  was  reconstructed  over 
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the  original  framework  of  hand  hewn  oak, 
which  had  stood  for  several  generations 
on  its  present  site.  The  entire  exterior 
boarding  of  the  old  barn  was  removed, 
new  foundations  carried  under  the  sills, 
and  the  framing  jacked  up  into  align- 
ment and  repinned.  New  sheathing  and  a 
new  roof  were  added,  and  the  interior 
entirely  reconstructed  to  provide  for  the 
farm  stock  and  a  small  herd  of  blooded 
Guernseys  on  the  ground  floor,  with  a 
huge  hayloft  and  feed  bins  above.  With 
this  as  a  nucleus,  the  farm  group  was 
developed  and  expanded  by  the  addition 
of  a  new  silo,  hoghouse,  dairy,  and  other 
structures.  The  simplest  architectural  de- 
tails in  cornices,  doorways,  dormer  win- 
dows, and  fences,  and  the  clever  handling 
of  stone,  brick,  stucco,  and  wood,  have 
achieved  a  picturesqueness  that  is  wholly 
satisfying  without  departing  from  a 
practical  and  efficient  arrangement. 

The  happy  balance  between  the  service 
requirements  of  these  buildings  and  their 
architectural  development  to  harmonize 
them  with  the  old  Connecticut  homestead 
is  typical  of  the  better  work  being  done  on 
large  country  estates  which  are  operated 
by  business  men  for  their  own  enjoyment. 
Remodeling  often  aids  in 
retaining  a  pleasing  local 
flavor  which  adds  to  the 
success  of  the  group  in  a 
manner  attained  only  by  ex- 
ceptional skill  when  entirely 
new  structures  are  designed. 

It  is  not  always  practicable 
to  make  use  of  a  nucleus  of 
existing  buildings,  and  often 
estates  are  created  on  wholly 
undeveloped  land.  Under  such 
circumstances  the  owner's 
first  problems  are  to  define 
the  general  character  and  size 
of  his  buildings  and  then  to 
consider  their  materials  of 
construction  and  equipment. 

Frame  construction  will  al- 
ways have  a  predominant  po- 
sition in  the  erection  of  most 
farm  buildings  due  to  its  low 
cost,  ease  of  construction,  and 
adaptability  to  every  problem, 
from  a  simple  poultry  house 
to  a  huge  stock  barn.  When 


proper  attention  is  paid  to  the  use  of  suffi- 
ciently sturdy  members,  suitably  braced 
and  pinned  together,  such  buildings  will 
stand  for  generations.  However,  it  is  im- 
portant that  wood  timbers  be  protected 
from  rot  by  elevating  them  above  ground 
level  on  well  constructed  foundations  and 
by  providing  adequate  ventilation  to  en- 
closed spaces  where  otherwise  dry  rot 
might  occur.  The  exterior  walls  in  frame 
construction  may  also  be  of  wood,  con- 
sisting of  sheathing,  building  paper,  and 
shingles  or  clapboards.  They  may  be  of 
stucco  over  sheathing  or  insulating  board, 
or  even  may  have  a  stone  or  brick  facing. 
A  new  and  economical  method  of  con- 
structing a  masonry  exterior  wall  over 
wood  frame  employs  a  special  wire  mesh 
which  is  designed  as  a  stucco  base  and 
which  has  a  heavy  damp-proof  backing. 
The  brick  or  stone  facing  is  laid  up  against 
this  reinforcing  material  and  the  mortar 
used  in  the  masonry  joints  is  bonded  into 
the  wire  mesh.  This  strongly  ties  the  fac- 
ing to  the  framework,  reinforces  the 
masonry,  and  aids  in  damp-proofing  and 
insulating  the  wall.  The  same  material 
also  is  used  extensively  for  stucco  con- 
struction, with  or  without  a  wood  or 


RICHARD  SOUTHALL  GRANT,  PHOTOGRAPH 

Above.  The  farm  group  at  Reverie  Farm  is  tied  together 
with  board  and  spindle  fences  of  informal  character.  The 
farm  manager  s  house,  at  the  left,  is  typical  of  late  seven- 
teenth century  Connecticut  architecture 
Below.  A  general  view  of  the  farm  group  at  Caumsett 
Farm,  the  Marshall  Field  estate,  H untington,  L.  /.  John 
Russell  Pope  and  Alfred  Hopkins,  associated  architects 
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insulating  sheathing.  Where  a  more  per- 
manent and  fireproof  type  of  construction 
is  desired,  hollow  tile,  brick,  cement  block, 
or  stone  are  logical  materials.  The  hollow 
tile  can  be  used  alone,  employing  forms 
which  have  an  attractive  texture  and 
color,  they  may  be  used  with  a  stucco 
exterior  surface  applied  directly  to  the 
block,  or  they  may  be  used  as  a  backing 
for  a  brick  exterior  surface. 

Brick  walls,  if  not  employed  with  a 
hollow  tile  or  frame  backing,  may  be  laid 
up  solid,  or  the  newer  type  of  hollow  wall 
construction,  which  is  both  economical 
and  entirely  suitable  for  farm  buildings, 
may  be  adopted.  Cement  block  has  arisen 
from  its  lowly  place  and  is  now  available 
in  forms  which  may  be  laid  up  to  give  the 
appearance  of  cut  stone  work,  having  per- 
fectly plain  faces  with  only  a  slight  em- 
phasis to  the  joint  lines.  A  very  attractive 
series  of  buildings  has  been  erected  of  this 
concrete  block,  in  which  the  material  was 
subsequently  whitewashed,  producing  an 
effect  of  old  stone  construction.  Round 
field  stones  are  very  difficult  to  lay  and  do 
not  always  produce  a  stable  or  attractive 
wall,  but  when  stone  can  be  secured  which 
has  a  natural  cleavage  in  flat  planes,  it 
produces  an  effect  seldom 
equaled  by  anyothermaterial. 

Reinforced  concrete  has 
been  used  to  a  very  limited 
extent  for  important  farm 
buildings,  but  is  excellent 
where  fireproof  construction 
is  essential. 

The  prominence  of  the 
roofs  of  farm  buildings  de- 
mands particular  care  in  the 
selection  of  attractive  ma- 
terials, which  may  be  slate, 
clay  tile,  cement  tile,  compo- 
sition asbestos  or  asphalt 
shingles,  metal  covered  shin- 
gles, sheet  metal  such  as  zinc, 
copper,  or  the  better  qualities 
of  painted  tin  with  standing 
seams,  or  stained  wood  shin- 
gles. The  choice  of  these  ma- 
terials largely  depends  on  the 
architectural  character  of  the 
buildings  and  the  necessity 
for  harmonizing  them  with  the 
construction  of  the  residence. 
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Within  the  farm  buildings,  the  selection 
of  materials  should  be  governed  by  similar 
thoughts  of  balance  between  practicability 
and  luxury.  Appearance  is  usually  satis- 
fied when  the  materials  chosen  are  well 
adapted  to  their  functions. 

In  most  farm  buildings  a  concrete 
structural  floor  is  desirable  if  the  floor 
can  be  laid  directly  on  the  ground.  Ele- 
vated floors  are  usually  constructed  of 
wood,  using  a  solid  plank  or  a  maple  or 
other  hardwood  finish  floor.  Concrete 
has  many  advantages  of  durability,  ease 
of- maintenance,  and  cleaning,  but  it  can- 
not be  used  where  animals  are  kept  with- 
out a  heavyr  layer  of  bedding.  For  this 
reason,  it  is  customary  to  use  the  con- 
crete alone  on  passageways  and  in  storage 
and  work  areas  and  to  use  a  wood  surface 
in  stalls  and  pens.  One  of  the  most  satis- 
factory materials  for  this  purpose  is  an 
impregnated  wood  block,  cut  with  the 
grain  on  end.  This  floor  is  exceedingly 
durable,  somewhat  resilient,  waterproof, 
and  has  insulating  properties  which  pro- 
tect the  animals  from  the  coldness  and 
dampness  of  a  bare  concrete  surface.  The 
blocks  are  not  slippery  and  thus  prevent 
the  animals  from  accidental  injury. 

The  walls  and  ceilings  of  stables,  cow 
barns,  poultry  houses,  and  kennels  should 
be  selected  for  both  their  sanitary  and 
their  insulating  qualities.  Wood  sheath- 
ing, carefully  matched  and  closely  laid,  is 
frequently  employed,  and  is  entirely 
practicable  above  a  wainscoting  several 
feet  high.  Below  this  point  there  should 
be  some  material  such  as  concrete,  hard 
plaster,  tile,  or  glazed  brick  which  can  be 
readily  washed  down  and  which  offers  no 
crevices  in  which  dirt  or  vermin  can  lodge. 

The  greatest  advances  in  modern  farm 
buildings  have  come  through  improved 
equipment.  A  great  deal  of  study  has  been 
given  to  the  proper  ven- 
tilation of  structures  in 
which  animals  are  housed, 
and  the  benefits  derived 
from  these  discoveries  are 
of  theutmostimportance. 
It  is  simple  to  demon- 
strate that  all  domestic 
animals  were  intended  by 
nature  for  an  outdoor  life 
of  considerable  activity. 
When  confined  within  a 
building,  their  greatest 
need  is  for  an  adequate 
volume  of  fresh  air  and 
the  maximum  amount  of 
sunlight.  Ventilation  sys- 
tems have  been  devised 
which  are  automatic  in 
their  operation  and  which 
entirely  prevent  injurious 
drafts  from  reaching  the 
animals.  In  a  cow  barn, 
louvres  or  fresh  airintakes 
are  now  installed  just  under  the  ceiling 
line  and  are  equipped  with  baflile  plates 
to  diffuse  the  air  as  it  enters  from  the  out- 
side. At  central  points  in  the  interior,  ven- 
tilating pipes  or  shafts  are  carried  up  to 
cupolas  or  modern  ventilating  devices  at 


the  roof  line,  which  automatically  estab- 
lish a  constant  circulation  of  air.  When 
properly  installed,  such  a  ventilating 
system  entirely  removes  the  objection- 
able odors  normally  associated  with  old- 
time  farm  buildings,  as  well  as  protects 
the  health  of  the  animals.  In  fact,  a 
modern  hoghouse,  properly  ventilated  in 
this  manner,  is  as  free  from  odor  as  the 
cleanest  dairy. 

IN  THE  operation  and  management  of  an 
estate  labor  cost  is  just  as  considerable 
an  item  of  expense  as  in  any  other  enter- 
prise. Many  labor  saving  devices  are  now 
used,  even  by  the  practical  farmer,  be- 
cause of  their  very  easily  demonstrated 
economy  and  value.  The  up-to-date 
dairy  is  replete  with  labor  saving  ma- 
chinery, including  automatic  milking 
machines,  electrically  driven  cream  sepa- 
rators, modern  sterilizers,  Babcock  testers, 
butter  and  cheese  making  machinery,  and 
similar  equipment.  A  recent  development 
is  a  portable  electric  refrigerator  which 
can  be  trundled  into  the  milking  room  to 
receive  the  warm  milk  fresh  from  the 
cows,  so  that  it  is  immediately  chilled 
before  there  is  any  chance  for  bacteria  to 
develop. 

Sanitation  is  improved  and  much  labor 
saved  by  modern  litter-carrying  systems 
which  generally  have  an  overhead  rail 
running  past  the  rear  of  the  stalls,  on 
which  a  dump  bucket  of  some  type  is 
operated.  The  carrier  is  usually  extended 
to  an  isolated  and  fully  enclosed  manure 
pit,  where  the  full  fertilizing  value  of  the 
litter  is  conserved.  The  latest  improve- 
ment in  this  important  economic  phase  of 
farm  management  consists  of  a  two-level 
manure  pit  in  which  the  lower  part  is  an 
underground  water-tight  cistern  into 
which  the  liquid  is  drained  and  from 


fV.  K.  Kellogg  s  Arabian  stables  at  Spacira,  Cali  f. 

which  it  is  periodically  drawn  for  distri- 
bution over  lawns  or  in  greenhouses, 
where  its  high  nitrogen  content  makes  it 
particularly  valuable  for  promoting  the 
growth  of  plants. 

Among  other  things,  the  old  farmyard 
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drinking  trough  has  largely  disappeared 
and  its  place  has  been  taken  by  individual 
drinking  fountains  at  each  stanchion  in 
the  cow  barn  and  at  each  stall.  Even  the 
poultry  houses  have  their  separate  auto- 
maticdrinking  fountains, supplied  directly 
by  a  series  of  pipes  so  that  the  old  chore  of 
carrying  water  to  the  animals  night  and 
morning  has  ceased  to  exist. 

Electric  lighting  has,  of  course,  entered 
all  modern  farm  buildings,  and  in  most^ 
up-to-date  poultry  houses  night  lighting 
under  the  control  of  a  time  clock  has 
been  adopted  to  increase  egg  production. 

Other  types  of  mechanical  equipment 
of  almost  endless  character  must  be  given 
consideration  by  the  estate  owner,  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  in  which  he  de- 
velops the  various  possible  phases  of  farm 
production.  Leaving  out  of  consideration 
entirely  the  modern  tractor  and  field  tools, 
there  is  still  the  heating  plant  for  green- 
houses, brooder  houses,  and  the  dairy;  the 
steam  boiler  for  sterilizing  and  pasteuriz- 
ing equipment  in  the  milk  room;  the 
water  supply  and  fire  protection  system 
with  its  pumps,  water  filters,  and  storage 
tanks;  and  the  sewage  disposal  plant  to 
serve  all  of  the  buildings  on  the  property. 

THERE  are  indeed  quite  enough  prob- 
lems encountered  in  the  logical  and 
complete  development  of  country  estates 
to  engage  and  retain,  with  constantly  re- 
newing interest,  the  attention  of  a  success- 
ful business  man.  No  longer  do  intelligent 
executives  retire  into  seclusion  to  rest  and 
rust.  They  seek  new  interests  and  new 
problems  which  give  their  minds  pleasant 
occupation  and  keep  their  bodies  in 
health.  The  renewed  interest  in  the  de- 
velopment of  country  estates  is  without 
question  due  to  the  fact  that  this  hobby 
is  almost  ideal  for  the  man  of  large  caliber. 

If  he  is  of  the  admin- 
istrative  type    he  will 
find  that  a  country  es- 
tate exercises  his  judg- 
ment  and   ingenuity  in 
the  same  way  that  a  suc- 
cessful business  does.  He 
will  find,  in  other  words, 
that  those  qualities  in 
himself  which  have  been 
developed  in  the  world 
of  affairs   are  just  the 
ones  needed  for  the  suc- 
cessful management  of  a 
country  estate.  And,  at 
the  same  time,  he  will 
find  that  his  new  "busi- 
ness" will  be  giving  hjm 
health  and  freedom  from 
excessive    worry;  while 
the  investment  he  made 
in  the  estate  will,  almost 
surely,  increase  in  value 
with  the  passing  years. 
I  bus,  in  buying  and  developing  a  coun- 
try estate,  the  business  man  wishing  to 
withdraw  from  the  heavy  strain  of  mod- 
ern   commerce   will   find   that   he  has 
nothing  to  lose,  monetarily,  and  every- 
thing to  gain,  physically. 
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Into  this  splendid  hand-made 
crewel  has  been  wrought  all 
the  rich  beauty,  the  royal  dig- 
nity of  the  fine  old  crewel  by  which  it  was  in- 
spired—  a  XVII  Century  curtain  hanging  in 
the  South  Kensington  museum  in  London. 

A  dramatic  design  worked  in  brilliant 
twisted  wool  yarn  on  an  interesting  heavy 
wool  tapestry  of  curiously  crinkled  weave,  it 
is  a  splendid  representation  of  that  crewel 
embroidery  which  graced  the  finest  of  XVII 
Century  English  interiors. 

For  hangings  or  furniture  in  the  formal 
room  it  is  a  fabric  of  unusual  distinction. 

This  embroidery  on  a  fawn  background 
may  be  delivered  immediately.  By  special 
order  it  may  be  had  on  six  shades  of  wool 
tapestry,  or  any  other  Schumacher  fabric. 

Many  other  authentic  copies  and  beautiful 
adaptations  of  rare  fabrics  from  museums  or 
private  collections  are  to  be  found  at  F.  Schu- 
macher &  Co.,  side  by  side  with  original  de- 
signs by  the  best  of  modern  artists. 

Linens,  damasks,  brocades,  velvets,  tapes- 
tries—  fabrics  for  every  decorative  purpose, 
distinctive  in  design,  superb  in  quality. 

"Fabrics— the  Key 
to  Successful  Decoration  " 

This  helpful  booklet  will  be  sent  to  you, 
without  charge,  upon  request.  It  is  planned 
to  help  the  woman  who  wishes  her  home  to 
be  successfuUv  decorated,  but  has  not  the 
time  or  the  inclination  to  make  a  deep  study 
of  Interior  Decoration. 

F.  Schumacher  &  Co.,  Dept.  C-3,  60  West  40th 
Street,  New  York.  Importers,  Manufacturers  and 
Distributors  to  the  Trade  only  of  Decorative 
Drapery  and  Upholstery  Fabrics.  Offices  also  in 
Boston,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Los  Angeles,  San 
Francisco,  Grand  Rapids,  Detroit. 


In  XVII  Century  England 
gentk'iuotnen  took  pride  in  their 
beautiful  crewel  v)ork — striking 
embroidery — in  bright  twisted 
yams. 

This  splendid  adaptation  of  an 
old  embroidery  is  worked  in  bril- 
liant yarns  on  a  background  of 
wool  tapestry. 


F  SCHUMACHER  &  CO 
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The  peony  at  its  best  is  so  beautiful  a  flower  that 
it  well  repays  any  effort  expended  in  combating 
the  plant's  enemies 


Avoiding  Trouble  Among  the  Peonies 


Symptoms  and  cure  for  diseases  that  afflict  this  "sister  of  the  rose" 

h  C.  T.  GREGORY 


HEN  I  was  a  youngster  we  had 
;veral  plants  of  gorgeous  peo- 
nies in  the  yard.  They  grew 
wonderfully  and  every  spring  were  a  per- 
fect mound  of  flowers.  But  the  ants  were 
thick  on  the  gummy 

buds.  One  day  I  came  _  _  

home  from  school 
and  could  not  resist 
the  temptation  to 
take  a  deep  sniff  at 
one  of  the  flowers. 
Immediately  my  nose 
seemed  afire,  and  I  ran 
into  the  house  crying 
to  mother  that  I  had 
a  nose  full  of  ants. 
But  I  soon  found 
out  the  ant  bites 
were  red  pepper  that 
mother  had  sprinkled 
on  the  flowers. 

But  anyway  ants 
are  common  on 
peony  buds,  and 
many  people  are  cer- 
tain that  it  is  these 


bugs  that  cause  the  blasting.  However, 
the  bud  blasting  of  peonies  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  ants- — a  fungus  is 
the  guilty  party. 

Long  before  the  buds  appear  the  fungus 

Below.  Leaf  and  stem  spot- 
ting that  is  apparently  duf 
to  fertilizer  deficiency 


Bud  blasting  of  peon- 
ies due  to  the  attacks 
of  botrytis 


will  be  present  on  the  leaves  or  the  stem, 
and  it  will  continue  its  killing  long  after 
flowers  have  gone.  This  bud-blighting, 
stem-rotting,  leaf-spotting  and  root-rot- 
ting fungus  is  known  as  botrytis.  The 
spots  on  the  leaves 
have  light  brown 
concentric  rings  in 
the  center  with  more 
or  less  purplish  mar- 
gins. The  fungus 
spreads  rapidly  and 
may  grow  down  the 
petiole  into  the  stem, 
killing  the  tissue  as  it 
goes.  At  the  base  bf 
the  stalk  more  or  less 
superficial  reddish 
purple  cankers  are 
formed  and  at  times 
the  fungus  may 
spread  into  the  root, 
causing  rot. 

Buds  of  all  sizes 
are  subject  to  the 
attacks  of  botrytis. 
Often  on  the  blasted 


The  effects  of  botrytis 
on    various   parts  of 
the   peony  plant 


ONE  of  the  most  distinguished 
decorative  styles  of  all  time, 
Georgian  architecture  and  related  arts 
will  no  doubt  survive  the  fads  and  foibles 
of  an  experimental  age,  where  culture  and 
good  taste  prevail.  <^ 

Q  English  interiors  of  the  Early  XVIII 
Century  combined  to  a  rare  degree  a 
fine  sense  of  dignity  with  a  feeling  of 
livahleness,  and  achieved  decorative 
distinction   through   the  happy 


co-ordination  of  the  furniture  and  other 
appointments  with  an  interesting  yet 
restful  background.  <^ 

Q  As  a  producing  organization  of 
decorators  and  cabinetmakers,  we  are 
prepared  to  complete  an  interior  in 
harmony  with  any  architectural  motif 
in  each  detail  of  the  background, 
furniture,  lighting,  hangings  and  other 
incidentals  so  essential  to  a  well- 
considered  decorative  scheme. 


INCORPORATED 

Madison  Avenue,  48  th  and  4^th  Streets 

CABINETMAKERS  DECORATORS  ANTIQUARIAN? 

ARCHITECTURAL  REMODELING 
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bud  will  be  a  heavy  growth  of  grayish 
brown  mold,  the  spore  stalks  of  the  fungus. 
If  this  mold  is  found  at  just  the  right  time, 
when  the  weather  is  warm  and  dry,  it  is 
possible  to  see  a  tiny  cloud  of  dust 
drift  away  from  the  bud  if  the 
stem  is  suddenly  jarred  by  snap- 
ping it  with  the  finger.  This  cloud 
is  composed  of  thousands  of  spores 
of  the  botrytis  and  illustrates  the 
way  the  disease  spreads.  The  dis- 
eased stems  may  also  be  covered 
with  small  globose  hard  black 
bodies,  the  resting  stage  of  the 
fungus. 

It  would  seem]  as  if  this  kind 
of  disease  could  be  controlled  by 
spraying  with  bordeaux  mixture  or 
dusting  it  w-ith  copper  lime  dust. 
Some  benefit  can  be  derived  from 
this  treatment,  especially  if  it  is 
started  early,  soon  after  the  new  growth 
appears  in  spring.  However,  a  better 
method  is  to  cut  back  all  the  stalks  each 
fall  as  close  to  the  root  as  possible  without 
injuring  the  new  buds.  It  is  also  a  good 
practice  to  take  away  the  old  soil  down 
to  the  root  and  replace  it  with  fresh  clean 
earth.  This  is  nothing  but  a  question  of 
sanitation,  but  sanitation  is  just  as  impor- 
tant in  the  flower  bed  as  it  is  in  a  sick 
room  and  for  the  same  reasons,  getting 
rid  of  sources  of  infection. 

There  are  at  least  two  other  important 
leaf  spots.  One  of  them  (Cladosporium 
paeonae),  causes  large  spots  that  are  pur- 
ple on  the  upper  surface  and  olive  brown 
underneath.  1  had  a  nurseryman  once 
tell  me  that  this  disease  is  not  serious  on 


one-year  old  plants,  perhaps  not  even 
appearing.  But  it  grows  gradually  worse 
each  year  till  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  year 
the   plants  are  almost  ruined  with  it. 


The  cladosporiian  leaf  spot.  It  is 
olive  green  on  the  lower  surface 
of  the  le'af  and  purple  above 


Botrytis  leaf  spot 


The  answer  to  this  is  perfectly  evident. 
The  fungus  spores  gradually  accumulate 
on  the  old  tops  and  each  year  the  leaves 
become  more  heavily  infected.  This  should 
teach  a  lesson  of  sanitation.  Clean 
up  the  rubbish  and  cut  the  tops 
each  fall. 

And  then  there  is  a  leaf  spot 
that  is  a  dark  watersoaked  green 
color,  without  definite  margins. 
The  center  of  the  older  spots  may 
become  almost  black.  It  is  caused 
by  phytophthora  sp.  From  tKe 
leaves  the  fungus  spreads  into  the 
stem  and  thence  into  the  roots. 
This  danger  makes  it  worth  while 
to  cut  off  any  badly  diseased  leaves 
and  stems  before  the  fungus  has 
the  opportunity  to  spread  into  the 
root.  Moreover,  it  would  probably 
be  advisable  to  spray  or  dust  the 
plants  to  prevent  the  attacks  of  this 
fungus. 

In  certain  regions  peonies  are  afflicted 
with  another  peculiar  spot.  The  stems, 
petioles,  and  leaves  are  simply  freckled 
with  very  small  raised  purple  spots.  I 
have  never  seen  an  alFected  plant  killed, 
but  the  leaves  and  stem  are  often  badly 
distorted  and  plants  dwarfed.  The  flowers 
do  not  seem  to  be  hurt,  but  the  stem  and 
leaves  with  the  flower  are  so  disfigured  as 
to  render  the  bloom  practically  worthless. 

We  cannot  say  much  about  the  cure  for 
this  trouble  because  it  has  not  been  stud- 
ied. It  seems  to  be  more  serious  on  red 
varieties  than  on  white  or  pink  and  is 
apparently  a  disease  of  the  warmer  areas. 
It   may   be   due   to   a   lack  of  proper 


Coins  to  Cover,"  one  of  a  set  of  four  Fox'fluntinss  in  colors  a/?i'/-  l/n'  pcxintinss  by 
Henry  Aiken.  Published  Oct.  1,  1S28.  Very  finest  quality.  AquAtinted  by  C.  Bentley. 


A^OU  arc  cort^ially  invited 
to  come  in  and  look  throiigK 
one  of  the  finest  collectioiis  ol 
Old  English  Sportin;^  Prints 
in  tlie  country  today. 


♦   ♦  ♦ 

MEZZOTINTS  ETCHINGS 
SPORTING  GLASS  PICTURES 

SiLKWORK  PICTURES 
OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE 
AND  CHINA 


Philip  Suval  I 


NC 


145  EAST  57tK  STREET 


[ESTABLISHED  1896] 
823-25  MADISON  AVENUE  (near  6QtK) 

NEW  YORK  CITY  SOUTHAMPTON,  LONG  ISLAND 
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CRICHTONt??; 

EXPERTS  IN  OLD  ENGLISH  SILVER 

636FiJihAye.    NEW   YORK     atSr*  Street 


BECAUSE  of  his  inherited  love  of  finely  wrought 
silver  as  a  symbol  and  expression  of  elegance 
of  living,  the  English  gentleman  of  wealth  and 
position  found  a  service  of  silver  as  necessary  as  a 
suitable  house  and  finely  fashioned  furniture.  To- 
day many  of  these  fine  Old  Pieces  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Crichton  Collection. 
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MADISON  AVENUE  COR.  FORTY-FOURTH  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


Gt  BROOKS  BROTM£R3 


1818  and  To-Day 


Our  Representative 
will  visit  the  following  cities 
during  the  season  to 

take  orders  for 
Ready-made  Clothing 
Furnishings,  Hats  and  Shoes 

for  Men  and  Boys 
Trunks,  Bags,  Leather  Goods 
and  Liveries. 

If  you  will  write  us  mentioning  Country  Life  we  shall 
be  glad  to  let  you  know  the  dates  on  which 
he  will  be  in  the  city  nearest  you. 


Atlanta 

Augusta 

Baltimore 

Buffalo 

Chicago 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Columbus 

Dallas 

Dayton 

Detroit 

Grand  Rapids 


Hartford 

Houston 

Indianapolis 

Kansas  City 

Lexington 

Louisville 

Memphis 

Milwaukee 

Minneapolis 

New  Haven 

New  Orleans 

Norfolk 


Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

Princeton 

Providence 

Richmond 

Rochester 

St.  Louis 

San  Antonio 

Syracuse 

Toledo 

Tulsa 

Washington 


We  are  Manufacturing  Retailers  only.  Established 
1818.    We  have  no  agents  except  our  own 
Traveling  Salesmen  and  we  maintain 
no  branches  except  our  stores  in 

BOSTON 

Newbury  corner  of  Berkeley  Street 


NEWPORT 


PALM  BEACH 


The  phytophthora  leaf  spot. 
This  disease  is  also  a  frequent 
cause  of  root  rot 


fertilizers,  and  it  would  do  no 
harm  to  apply  phosphate  and 
potash  to  the  plants. 

Sometimes — fortunately  not 
very  often — peonies  will  wilt. 
The  leaves  curl  up  and  assume 
a  dead  appearance.  This  is 
actually  a  wilt  disease  brought 
about  by  the  attacks  of  a  fun- 
gus, verticillium,  through  the 
roots  of  the  plant.  The  only 
control  measure  to  be  recom- 
mended is  the  destruction  of 
such  a  plant.  This  is  drastic 
but  once  this  fungus  gets  into 
the  plant  there  is  no  medicine 
known  that  will  stop  its  spread. 
The  plant  will  die  anyway,  so 
why  run  the  chances  of  the  fun- 
gus spreading  through  the  soil 
to  another  plant.?  Moreover,  it 
would  not  be  well  to  put  another 
plant  in  its  place,  at  least,  until 
the  soil  has  been  soaked  with 
a  formaldehyde  solution,  one 
pint  in  fifteen  gallons  of  water. 

Peony  plants  are  sometimes 
dwarfed  and  bushy.  The  leaves 
have  a  harsh,  stiff"  feeling  and 
when  disturbed  will  rattle  in- 
stead of  rustling.  The  stems  are 
weak  and  spindly  and  no  bloom 
is  produced.  If  left  undisturbed 
such  plants  usually  pine  away 
and  finally  die. 

There  are  said  to  be  two  dis- 
eases which  may  cause  symp- 
toms almost  identical  with  those 
described.  In  the  one  case  ne- 
matodes will  affect  the  plants  in 
this  way.  These  little  worms 
cause  numerous  knots  and  swell- 
ings on  the  roots.  The  other  af- 
fliction is  called  "Lemoine's 
disease"  and  is  said  to  be  quite 
different,  though  it  is  very  dif- 
ficult to  distinguish  its  effects 
from  those  of  nematodes. 


Probably  the  most  practical 
control  recommendation  is  this: 
if  the  plant  is  valuable  dig  it  up, 
divide  the  clump  and  cut  off 
all  the  swollen  roots,  replant  in 
a  new  place,  preferably  in  clay 
soil  and  fertilize  the  plant  with 
bonemeal.  Some  growers  claim 
that  it  is  beneficial  to  soak  the 
affected  root  a  few  minutes  in 
a  one  per  cent,  solution  of  for- 
maldehyde (one  pint  in  twelve 
and  a  half  gallons  of  water).  If 
the  variety  is  not  valuable  it 
will  be  best  to  destroy  the 
clump.  In  any  event  it  is  a  good 
idea  not  to  replant  in  the  same 
place,  but  if  this  is  necessary 
first  soak  the  soil  thoroughly 
with  a  formaldehyde  solution 
(one  pint  in  fifteen  gallons  of 
water).  Loosen  the  soil  thor- 
oughly before  soaking  and  do 
not  put  a  plant  there  for  at  least 
two  weeks  after  treating. 

The  bugs  that  attack  the 
peony  are  rose  beetle,  stalk  borer, 
and  oyster  shell  scale.  The  rose 
beetle  eats  the  opening  buds 
as  it  does  the  roses.  The  beetles 
are  clay  colored,  long  legged  and 
about  one-third  of  an  inch  long. 
Their  control  is  diflScult,  but 
it  is  suggested  that  lead  arse- 
nate spray  to  which  molasses 
has  been  added  will  be  effective. 
Also  it  is  said  that  sodium  fluo- 
silicate  dust  is  effective. 

Stalk  borers  are  striped  cater- 
pillars that  tunnel  into  the  stem. 
Cut  off  and  burn  the  infested 
stalks  or  pinch  the  affected 
stem  to  kill  the  borer.  Oyster 
shell  scale  is  sometimes  quite 
abundant.  The  cutting  and 
burning  of  the  tops,  recom- 
mended above  for  the  leaf  spots, 
will  also  get  this  bug. 
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Mulliun  ed  windows  cast  their  golden 
light  upon  a  broken-pavement  floor; 
and  stalely  chests  with  tapestried 
chairs  give  the  livable  atmosphere 
of  home  to  this  interior  created  by 
the  Hampton  Decorators,  now  to  be 
seen  at  the  Hampton  Shops.  Whether 
a  room  is  furnished  ivith  historied 
antiques  or  with  the  justly  treas- 
ured Hampton  Reproductions,  made 


in  our  own  workshup,  it  has  about 
it,  when  ive  have  put  the  last  final 
touch  upon  it.  an  air  of  fitness  and 
beauty  that  is  an  unmistakable 
Hampton  Shops  characteristic.  If 
these  delightful  qualities  are  those 
you  covet  for  your  own  home,  would 
it  not  be  wise  to  confer  with  one 
of  our  staff,  who  will  be  pleased 
indeed  to  be  of  service  to  you? 


Furniturp    •    Dproratiou    •  Sn\\{\]x?s 
18  EAST  5OIH  STREET    NEW  YOBJK 


i 


One  of  the  finest  mantels  u^hich  has  come  to  Jmerica  in  many  a  day  is  this  superb  example  I'j 
Flaxman' 5  art,  removed  from  the  London  mansion  of  the  Marquis  of  Blandford.  The  remarkably 
fine  dog  grate  of  brass  and  burnished  steel  was  designed  by  Robert  Adam  for  the  Earl  of  Laidlow 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  MANTELS 


by   LEE  MCCANN 


Photographs  from  Edwin  Jackson,  Todhunier  and  Wm.  H.  Jackson  Company 


THE  fireplace  has  been  rediscovered  in  recent 
years  as  a  decorative  and  social  necessity  in 
the  home,  although  of  little  physical  impor- 
tance in  this  day  of  central  heating.  At  least  one 
fireplace,  usually  the  one  in  the  living-room,  is  now  a 
part  of  the  plan  of  every  well-designed  house 
and  apartment.  In  country  houses  there  are  apt  to 
be  more,  and  when  old  houses  are  bought  for  re- 
modeling almost  the  first  consideration  of  the  pros- 


pective owner  is  how  many  fireplaces,  and  what 
of  the  old  mantels! 

The  element  of  style,  focus  and  variety  which 


Here  is  an  early  I'rank'in  stove 
zvith  a  presence,  and  not  amiss  in 
the  best  interiors  of  its  period. 
Note  the  graceful  smoke  bell,  the 
brass  gallery  and  the  finely 
wrought  sliding  doors 

Left.   A  beautiful  example  of 
early   Victorian   carving,  from 
the  old  Schermerhorn  mansion 
in  New  York 

Right.  A  modern  reproduction 
of  a  Georgian  deal  mantel,  with 
marble  facing  and  hearth 

90 


a  g(K)d  mantel  contributes  to  a  room  is  once  more 
fully  recognized  and  so  it  is  that  we  now  find  mantels 
both  antique  and  modem  representing  every  phase 
of  period  styles,  awaiting  the  choice  of  the  prospec- 
tive home  builder. 

A  curious  and  interesting  situation  confronts 
the  purchaser  of  a  mantel,  which  is  not  to  be  dupli- 
cated in  any  other  field  where  antiques  are  sought. 
This  is  the  relative  cost  of  old  mantels  and  their 
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rr^HE  finesse  of  a  fine  room,  the  subtle,  intimate  revelation  of  its 
JL  personality,  is  born  of  a  host  of  little  things— a  rare  Porcelain  Bowl 
with  a  few  flowers,  an  ash  tray  of  Jade,  a  cigarette  box,  a  stately  old 
porcelain  or  a  finely  wrought  jade  lamp.    The  superb  Chinese  Art 
Treasures,  transformed  by  Farmer  into  exquisite  Lamps  and  artistic 
Utilitarian  Objects,  bring  into  the  home  those  essential  notes  of  colour 
and  beauty  which  are  at  the  same  time  living  expressions 
of  elegance  and  sophisticated  taste. 


INKWELLS 
CLOCKS 
BOOK  ENDS, 


PICTURE  FRAMES 
CALL  BELLS 
LANTERNS 


ASH  TRAYS 
MATCH  BOXES 
CIGARETTE  BOXES 


WALL  LIGHTS 
PAPER  WEIGHTS 
DESK  FITTINGS 


INC. 


Chinese  oAntiques  and  oArts  Lamps  and  Shades 

English  Period  Furniture 

16  Casit  56'^' Street  i^eto  gorfe 
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^hat  is 
Modern  Yurm'turef 


THE  designs  of  Danersk  furniture  are  devel- 
oped with  a  definite  conception  of  what  is 
most  truly  modern  in  home  furnishings. 

We  believe  that  nothing — be  it  art,  literature, 
or  furniture  —  can  survive  from  the  past  unless  it 
has  some  real  meaning  in  our  lives  today. 

This  is  true  of  antiques.  The  finest  are,  in  a 
sense,  the  mostmodem;  they  have  a  beauty  which 
lives  today.  Otherwise  nothinginfurniture  would 
become  antiquated,  and  much  more  has  vanished 
into  righteous  oblivion  than  has  survived  to 
become  priceless. 

Every  Danersk  piece,  original  or  period,  is 
designed  and  made  with  this  thought:  that  its 
character,  its  grace,  its  comfort  must  be  in  har- 
mony with  the  modern  art  of  living,  must  bring 
an  intimate  and  lasting  charm  to  your  home. 

We  believe  you  will  sense  this  creative  spirit 
the  moment  you  step  into  our  showrooms.  And 
here  you  will  find  a  lovely  collection  of  indi- 
vidual pieces  and  related  groups  for  every  room 
in  the  home. 

DANERSK 
FURNITURE 

ERSKINE-DANFORTH  CORPORATION 

Designers  and  makers  oj  choice  furniture 

NEW  YORK:  383  MADISON  AVENUE 
CHICAGO:  620  NORTH  MICHIGAN  AVENUE 
LOS  ANGELES    DISTRIBUTORS   2869  W .   7TH  STREET 


./  Franklin  stove,  dated  about  J/6j, 
originally  from  the  Tavern  on  the 
old  Post  Road  at  Brookfield,  Conn. 


reproductions.  Reversing  the  usual 
ratio,  antique  mantels  are  priced  far 
below  their  reproductions,  sometimes 
as  low  as  a  tifth  of  what  it  would  cost 
to  make  a  copy. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  this 
astonishing  condition.  Probably  the 
paramount  consideration  is  that  since 
the  mantel  is  strictly  an  architectural 
feature,  no  matter  how  interesting  as 
art.  it  is  barred  by  its  size  and  func- 
tion from  the  collector's  field.  No  one 
could  possibly  be  tempted  to  buy 
more  mantels  than  he  needed.  The 
other  reason  is  the  enormously  in- 
creased cost  of  materials  and  work- 
manship which  make  it  imi^ossible  to 
duplicate  old  models  for  a  price  com- 
parable to  the  original,  especially 
where  some  rare  marble  is  employed 
or  where  there  is  elaborate  detail  of 
carving. 

A  mantel,  if  .t  is  line  enough,  may 
dominate  the  style  of  a  nxim.  Or  else 
the  architecture  of  a  room,  and  this  is 
more  usual,  dictates  the  type  of 
mantel.  Just  at  present  there  is  a 
great  demand  for  mantels  of  the 
Georgian  and  Louis  XV  type.  Many 
of  the  Georgian  mantels  are  of  deal, 
beautifully  carved  with  floral  gar- 
lands in  the  tradition  of  (Jrinling 
Gibbons. 

The  opulence  of  the  splendid 
Georgian  mantels  is  particularly 
suitable  to  the  hospitable,  semi- 
formal  interiors  of  the  fine  country 
mansions  of  America.  They  lend 
themselves  perhaps  belter  than  any 
other  style  to  overmantel  treatments 


that  blend  and  become  part  of  the 
architectural  lines  of  the  mantel. 

Often  their  design  is  planned  to 
afford  a  setting  for  a  fine  painting  that 
will  contribute  a  notable  piece  of  color 
to  the  rcx)m.  When  this  is  the  case 
the  mantel  is  of  carved  wood  and  may 
be  painted  to  conform  to  the  color 
scheme  of  the  room  or  the  soft  tone  of 
the  deal  wood  may  be  utilized  to  full 
advantage. 

The  glacial  charm  of  a  white  marble 
mantel,  with  tire  burning  in  its  grate, 
gives  one  the  sensation  of  diverse  ele- 
ments in  blended  beauty — ice  and 
fire.  Many  striking  combinations  of 
black  and  white  that,  antique  though 
they  are,  resemble  the  work  of 
modernists,  are  discoverable.  The 
green  and  ormolu  of  the  Empire,  the 
low  toned  reds,  and  dull  blacks  of 
the  old  marble  mantels  possess  dec- 
orative possibilities  which  have 
never  been  fully  utilized  for  color  and 
originality. 

Take,  for  example,  the  charm  of 
Victorian  marble  mantels  which  are 
by  no  means  appreciated  as  they 
should  be.  "They  don't  like  the 
arched  opening,"  said  a  dealer  of  his 
public,  anent  Victorian  fireplaces. 
"Why  don't  they  like  it,"  we  queried. 
"Oh,  they  haven't  anything  against 
it,"  he  told  us,  "but  that's  how  they 
can  recognize  it  as  Victorian  and  so 
they  don't  think  they  ought  to  like 
it."  However,  in  the  Middle  West 
Victorian  decoration  is  enjoying  a 
vogue  that  does  full  justice  to  its 
good  points,  and  some  decorators  and 


Louis  Xr  mantel  suitable  in  line  and  Small  Louis  XI  I  zvhite  and  gilt 
proportion  to  the   modern  apartment      marble  mantel  with  classic  medallions 
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PARK  AVENUE  FIFTY-SEVENTH 


FURNITURE 
WOODWORK 
DECORATIONS 
FABRICS 


A  fine  example  of  an  early  i8th  Century  Walnut 
sofa    covered    in    a   handwoven  brocatelle 


/rnwrnnm<: 

also  in  connection  with  our  factory 
at  ROCHESTER.N.Y.  where  our 
Furniture  and  Woodwork  are  made. 
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\  GUARANTEED 

I   Silky  Sunfast  Fabrics 


at  sunny  windows, 
on  furniture,  etc. 


IT  PAYS  to  be  particular  when  you 
are  purchasing  fabrics  for  window 
curtains  or  for  furniture.  Sunpruf 
KAPOCK  Fabrics— tested  for  over  18 
years — have  fully  proven  their  value,  in 
actual  use  and  economy,  at  sunny  win- 
dows and  in  spite  of  frequent  washings. 

KAPOCK  saves  you  time  and  money 
and  gives  you  the  utmost  in  satisfaction. 

See  Sunpruf  KAPOCK  at  your  dealer  or 
write  us  direct. 

Send-^c-in  cash  for  sample 

AQUAPRVF -KAPOCK 
Spot  -  water  -  mildew  proof. 

A  THEO.  ABBOTT  &  CO 

2301  W.  Allegheny  Ave. 
Dept.  L  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

SMake  sure  it's  KAPOCK — name  is  on  selvage 


Visit  the  KAPOCK  HOUSE  of  22  completely  furnished 
rooms  by  many  firms— aoii  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia 
— "Nothing  like  it  in  the  world." 


./  hand-carved  Georgian  mantel  tcilh  engraved  brass 
dog  grale  of  the  period,  flanking  book  shelves  and  com- 
fortable chairs,  is  an  unsurpassed  ideal  of  fireside 
comfort 


dealers  in  the  antique  are  not  hesitat- 
ing to  give  the  East  just  a  few  years 
before  the  Victorian  mode  comes 
back  to  its  own  in  this  locality  as 
well. 

It  may  seem  a  far  cry  from  the 
discussion  of  formal  mantels  to  the 
informal  comfort  of  old  Franklin 
stoves,  but  considerable  interest  is 
now  being  manifested  in  these 
humbler  members  of  the  fireside,  and 
there  is  appreciation  that  they  have 
beauty  of  the  simple  practical  kind 
that  goes  with  early  Americana.  It 
was  the  august  and  statesmanlike 
intellect  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  you 
know,  that  invented  the  Franklin 
stove  in  1743.  The  early  ones  are  now 
so  scarce  that  there  are  almost  no 
duplicates  among  them,  and  very 
few  of  any  kind  available,  except  in 


reproductions.  These  stoves  are  in 
perfect  keeping  with  Colonial  decora- 
tions and  where  it  is  not  always 
practical  to  have  a  fireplace,  or  until 
one  can  be  built,  a  Franklin  stove  is 
marvelous  to  minister  to  one's  com- 
fort without  doing  violence  to  one's 
sensibilities. 

There  are  thousands  in  use  today 
in  country  and  suburban  homes,  but 
few  of  them  are  old.  The  appreciation 
and  search  for  the  old  ones  is  just 
beginning.  Hitherto  these  stoves 
have  been  bought  for  comfort,  but 
their  quaintness  and  decorative  qual- 
ity deserve  recognition  also.  They 
are  particularly  adaptable  since  they 
may  be  set  out  in  a  room,  as  was 
their  original  intention,  or  they 
may  be  enclosed  and  set  into  the  wall, 
exactly  in  the  manner  of  a  fireplace. 


An  interesting  antique  dog  grate  of 
brass  and  steel,  designed  in  a  tnanner 
thai  might  almost  be  the  conception 
of  a  modernist 

Regency  mantel  of  unusually  pleas- 
ing line  and  simple  but  decorative 
carving 


A  notable  Jacobean  piece  from 
an    English    estate    near  Col- 
chester 
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No.  J944  —  P.iir  of  Lead 
Pets  29*2"  liigli-  Stone 
Base  1 2  higk 


No.  5787  —  Lead  Kneeling  Figure  Sun  Dial 
14/^    Iiigh,  2i52    at  base 


/*  ^  ^  ~T~HETHER  one's  garden  is  modest 
^  ^  Of  pretentious,  formal  or  old-fasK- 
ioned,  its  individuality  and  attractiveness 
will  be  enhanced  by  tbe  addition  of  a  number 
of  tbese  cbarming  Garden  Leads,  placed  at 
points  of  vantage.  We  bave  in  our  Galleries  a 
comprehensive  display  of  tbese  imported 
Leads,  covering  a  multitude  of  subjects,  and 
oiFering  a  correspondingly  wide  range  of 
\^       cboice.  Your  inspection  is  invited.  y 


No.  5606  —  Lead  Boy  Tray  and  Spout 
Fountain  41    high,  14/2  wide 

No.  3540  —  Lead  DolpKin  Fountain 
Base  24   Kigh,  26  wide 


No.  5854 — Le.id  Circular  Bird  Bath — 5     deep,  16  diameter 

LOUI5  L.  ALLEN 

521  MADISON  AVENUE 

(Near  5  jrd  Street) 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


No.  5944  —  Pair  of  Lead 
Pets  29 '2  "  high.  Stone 
Base  12  high 


No.  5600  —  Lead  Fountain  Boy 
Holding  Fish  3  4  high 

No.  5540  —  Lead  Dolphin  Foun- 
tain Base  24  high,  26  wide 
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GARDEN  OF  SALADS  AND  SEASONINGS 

(Continued from  page  bo) 

and   delicious — the        Celery  takes  lots  of  room  and 


is  tender 
flavor  is  a  blend  of  celery  and 
cabbage.  Do  not  plant  it  until 
July  or  it  will  not  head,  but 
grow  loosely  and  immediately 
run  up  to  seed.  It  seems  es- 
pecially attractive  to  cabbage 
butterflies,  and  one  must  guard 
carefully  against  the  worms. 
Sprinkle  with  salt  at  frequent 
intervals  when  moist. 

If  one  has  room,  I  think  a  few 
cabbage  plants,  even  in  a  small 
garden,  most  convenient  and 
useful.  The  humble  cabbage  is 
spectacularly  exploited  nowa- 
days, and,  according  to  the 
doctors,  one's  life  is  endangered 
by  not  indulging  freely  in  this 
vegetable,  uncooked!  Shredded 
cabbage  and  delicate  raw  car- 
rots put  through  the  meat  chop- 
per, make  an  ideally  healthful, 
vitamine-producing  salad,  ac- 
cording to  the  light  of  present 
days.  Shredded  cabbage  is  also 
an  excellent  and  flavorsome 
addition  to  almost  every  sort  of 
soup — except  cream  soups. 
French  cooks  have  taught  us 
this.  Almost  every  vegetable 
and  meat  soup,  in  that  land  of 
good  cookery,  includes  shredded 
cabbage  liberally. 

Luckily,  a  row  each  of  carrots, 
beets,  and  onion  sets  take  little 
room.  These  are  both  salad  and 
seasoning  vegetables,  delicious 
and  valuable  alike  in  the  former 
and  in  soups,  savories,  etc. 
Select  and  plant  French  forcing 
(early)  and  Danvers  Half-Long 
(all-season)  for  your  two  vari- 
eties. Sow  the  former  fairly 
liberally  and  the  latter  very 
sparsely  (it  always  seems  to  me 
that  twice  as  many  seeds  ger- 
minate as  one  plants!)  in  a 
tour-inch-wide  drill.  Thin  for 
use  when  at  little-finger  size, 
pulling  out  the  largest  con- 
sistently. Planted  and  pulled  in 
this  way,  one  row  will  yield  an 
incredible  number. 

Beets  germinate  less  reliably; 
sow  liberally,  thinning  them  at 
intervals  for  greens.  Tiny  beets 
are  most  delicious  in  salad.  A 
row  of  onion  sets  may  be  put 
almost  anywhere,  as  they  take 
little  room  and  are  soon  out  of 
the  way;  also  plant  onion  seed,  if 
space  allows.  Do  you  know  that 
you  can  transplant  the  thin- 
nings successfully.^  Leeks  are 
not  often  found  m  the  ordmary 
home  garden,  but  are  milder 
and  of  a  more  delicate  flavor 
than  onions,  and  very  hardy 
and  easil}^  grown.  Sow  a  drill 
in  April,  and  transplant  to  six 
inches  apart  in  July. 

A  couple  of  sweet  pepper 
plants  are  most  useful,  both  in 
salads  and  for  flavoring — in- 
clude a  hot  pepper  if  possible. 


is  prohibitive  in  the  small  gar- 
den; if  one  can  manage  it, 
there  are  few  garden  products 
in  the  way  of  extras  that  are 
more  useful,  as  a  little  celery, 
raw  or  cooked,  is  delicious  in 
salads  and  savories.  We  find 
that  two  or  three  plants,  not 
banked  or  blanched,  but  supply- 
ing leaves  and  sprigs  to  be 
minced  and  used  as  a  flavoring, 
are  most  valuable. 

Fennel  is  greatly  stressed  in 
Italy  as  a  salad  plant,  and  is 
also  stewed  and  creamed  like 
celery.  Sow  in  the  coldframe, 
transplant  to  open  in  June, 
nine  inches  apart.  Keep  well 
watered,  and  bank  and  blanch 
like  celery.  Omit  from  the 
small  garden. 

Upland  cress  is  a  useful  salad 
and  decorative  plant.  Its  season 
extends  into  very  cold  weather 
—in  fact,  it  often  winters. 
Even  two  or  three  plants  will 
furnish  frequent  and  piquant 
garnishes.  Plant  rows  of  radishes 
at  any  time — or,  mix  seed  with 
that  of  carrots,  parsley,  etc., 
and  pull  out  when  ready. 

Savory  herbs  for  seasoning 
and  spicing  are  manjs  but  those 
most  valuable  are  not  too  num- 
erous to  be  included  in  the  small 
garden.  Sage  is  my  first  choice. 
Fresh  sage  in  stuffing  and  dress- 
ings has  a  very  different  flavor 
from  the  purchased  powdered 
article.  We  also  find  it  delicious, 
freshly  minced,  in  cottage 
cheese.  Parsley  is  of  course  a 
must-have.  That  and  the  valua- 
ble chives  may  be  used  as  all- 
season  borders — useful  and  or- 
namental. Take  up  pots  of 
both  for  winter.  Mint,  also,  is 
invaluable  in  summer  drinks. 

Caraway  we  became  newly 
enamored  of  hi  England,  where 
the  spicy  seed-cake  delectably 
accompanies  afternoon  tea.  We 
have  adopted  this  sweet  as  a 
standard  tea-cake.  Gather  and 
dry  the  seed,  store,  and  add  to 
cookies,  cakes,  etc. 

Lavender  should  be  included 
in  more  gardens,  both  for  the 
delightful  perfume  of  both  its 
fresh  and  dried  blossoms,  and 
for  its  beauty  in  the  garden  and 
in  floral  arrangements.  It  is  a 
very  lovely  feature  in  English 
flower,  vegetable,  and  combma- 
tion  gardens.  Lemon  verbena 
has  no  culinary  virtues,  but 
may  be  included,  if  possible,  in 
any  garden  of  fragrant  herbs. 
The  perfume  of  both  fresh  and 
dried  leaves  is  delicious  and 
permanent;  and  sachets  made 
of  the  latter  are  delightful 
among  linens  and  lingerie. 

Our  grandmothers   used  to 

disdain  all  (Continued  on  page  llS) 
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Antiques  that  Graced 
A  London  Guild  Hall  in  1775 

When  the  Grocers'  Guild  in  1 775  ordered  these  fine,  sturdy- 
chairs  for  their  great  hall,  little  did  they  dream  that  the 
year  1929  would  find  them  still  ready  lor  service  and  enjoy- 
ment. Yet  here  they  are — a  dozen  of  them — in  the  antique 
collections  of  Lord  &  Taylor,  where  with  the  beautiful 
Sheraton  sideboard  illustrated,  they  form  part  of  a  great 
assemblage  of  rare  antiques,  rich  in  historic  charm. 

EIGHTH  I'LOOR 


Lord  &  Taylor 

FIFTH  AVENUE       NEW  YORK 


*^  yHIQLCY  PAINC 
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This  is  your  department,  please  feel  free  io  use  it  fcirly  iiiul  njr,'ii.  The  mure 
things  you  buy  through  Shop  IVindozvs  of  May  <i;'-.  llir  more  things  zve  can 
shout  here.  Each  article  has  been  chosen  becauu-  "_/  value,  smartness,  or 
usef-uhiess.  Our  Board  of  Censors  is  active,  and  everythitig  on  these  pages 


had  to  receive  a  unanimous  vote  before  being  shown  to  you.  Make  checks 
payable  to  Shirley  Paine,  care  Doubleday,  Doran  Company,  Inc., 
244.  Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  JVrite  her,  enclosing  check  for  the  arti- 
cle you  wish,  and  she  does  the  rest.  This  service  is  entirely  without  charge. 


^iliiiiiiniiiiiitiiiniiiiiiiiiiii  iiiiitiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiii  iitiiliiiiiiiiii  Iiiiiii  t  iitiiriiiiiiiriiiii  nil  ill  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiii  iiiiiii  inn  iininininininiiiiininininin  iiinininiinin  t  nun  niiniininiininiiniiiiiini  1  nii  111  1  1  iiininiiniininiii  iniinillllininilinniiniininiininiinin' 


In  this  March  number  we  show  some  very  new  and  differ- 
ent articles  for  Country  Life  readers.  The  "useful"  articles 
really  work,  and  are  not  merely  gadgets  to  catch 
the  eye  but  never  do  the  things  they  are  intended 
to  do.  Not  only  have  we  tried  to  show  unusual  things  in  the 


This  is  what  I  call  the  oc- 
casional lamp  "Special"  of 
the  month!  Base  is  an  Italian 
pottery  vase  handpainted  in 
flower  bouquet  design  in  mel- 
low colors  on  a  bisque  back- 
ground. Handpainted  shade 
to  match ;  black  lacquered 
wood  base  and  cap.  Electri- 
fied with  socket  and  cord, 
$4.50  complete,  postpaid  east 
of  Mississippi. 


Shopping  Section  but  our  advertisers  have  also  tried  to 
offer  pertinent  subjects  for  their  space.  Might  we  suggest 
studying  them  each  month?  It  is  through  their  courtesy  that 
we  are  able  to  find  new  and  charming  things  here  every 
month,  manufactured  both  here  and  in  foreign  countries. 


I  have  never  seen  a  more 
graceful  lamp  than  this  one 
by  the  famous  artist  Garrett 
Thew.  The  base  is  of  three 
seagulls  cast  in  solid  brass 
with  wingtips  touching  and 
joined!  Hand  painted  parch- 
ment shade  to  harmonize,  14" 
diameter.  Vour  choice  of  pol- 
ished brass,  nickel,  or  nierde 
bronze  finishes.  Lamp  $11.70, 
shade  $13. 


One  often  wants  a  vvroLigat 
iron  bridge  or  reading  lamp  of 
proper  <)uality  and  construc- 
tion to  fit  in  with  other  fine 
furniture.  Many  lamps  are 
suitable  for  a  casual  bridge 
game  but  are  not  rich  enough 
for  permanent  decoration.  This 
model  is  by  one  of  our  foremost 
forges  in  the  East.  Lamp  $19., 
shade  %%.  By  express  colle'  t. 


The  latest  rule  in  smart  decoration  is 
"Style  your  windows!  .  .  .  These 
two  designs  United  Bouquet  and  Ch'ipprn- 
dalc  are  handblocked  in  Italy  both  sides 
special  linen.  Lovely  from  outside  house 
too.  Over  120  stunning  designs.  I'diminate 
glass  curtains.  LEFT:  shade  46x82",  52X 
105",  design  40x68" — $18  and  $22.^0. 
RKjHT:  Shade  47x()2",  design  31x77", 
$19.50.  Yellow,  green,  pink  ground.  Cata- 
logue in  colors  shows  whole  stunning  line. 


For  large  fireplaces  ordinary 
fire  tools  are  not  much  use. 
Short  tongs  mean  burned  fin- 
gers; Lilliputian  pokers  bring 
singed  eyebrows  when  large 
logs  are  shifted.  The  long 
claws  really  "grab";  log-roller 
swings  big  logs  yet  isn't  un- 
wieldy. Both  wrought  iron. 
Tongs  $10;  log-roller  $7.50. 
Del.  100  mi.  N.Y. 


One  of  our  finest  furniture 
manufacturers  has  offered  us 
this  delightful  coffee  table 
with  extending  leaves  at 
each  end.  It  is  not  inexpensive 
but  there  are  good  reasons 
why.  Construction  is  of  the 
best,  joints  are  all  pegged 
with  wood  dowels  and  the 
sturdy  honesty  of  materials 
and  hand-carving  makes  for 
lifetime  service.  You  have  a 
choice  of  solid  oak  or  solid 


walnut  in  a  fine  dull  hand- 
rubbed  antique  finish  that 
will  not  easily  mar  or  show 
fingermarks.  Length  closed, 
25" ;  with  two  leaves  ex- 
tended, 45".  Width  16",  height 
a  convenient  20".  Price  $58 
complete.  This  handsome  unit 
is  but  one  of  hundreds  by  the 
same  firm  and  is  perfectly  at 
home  among  the  richest  sur- 
roundings you  may  be  certain. 
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3fayfair  Playthings 

Home  Entertainment,  Porch  and 
Parlor,  Games  and  Toys,  and  the 
best  of  in-door  and  out-door  Play- 
things. Gifts  and  Games  ft-om  the 
master-craft  makers  of  Europe  and 
America. 


Gee- Whiz  Racing  Game 

Place  your  stakes  on  Gee-Whi:,  a  real 
Race  Horse  game.  This  machine  plays 
no  favorites,  any  horse  you  bet  on  may 
win,  as  they  are  propelled  automatic- 
ally.  The  outfit  complete,  with  all  ac- 
cessories, in  two  sizes,  15  inches  and  jc 
inches  long. 

Small  size  $  2.50 

Medium  size  ^10.00 

Gee-Whiz  is  one  of  the  many  new  games 
and  playthings  we  would  I'-ke  you  to 
see  in  our  stores.  If  you  cannot  come 
to  see  our  display,  send  for  our  Winter 
catalog,  or  m  April  for  the  Spring  catalog. 

Mail  Orders  promptly  filled 

Jlapfair 

J3laj>tt)mssi  Stores; 

741  Fifdi  Ave.  and  9  East  57th  St. 
New  York 


^heJeweV 
Qectricjomtain 

The  sparkling  beauty  uf  water  pla\iiit*  I'ver  col- 
ored lights  acids  an  attractiveness  to  any  interior 
setting  that  is  both  impressive  and  refresliinK.  -An 
ideal  decoration  for  beautiful  homes.  exclu5i\c 
shops,  and  finely  appointed  offices.  Jewel  Electric 
Fountains  are  produced  in  distinctive  modern  de- 
signs that  blend  with  the  most  elegant  surrnum.!- 
ings.  They  need  no  plumbing  connections  as  the 
same  water  is  circulated  over  and  over — simply 
plug  into  any  light  socket.  It  Iiumidifics.  cools, 
and  purifies  the  atmosphere.  Made  by  tlie  world's 
largest  manufacturer  of  electric  fountains,  and  we 
can  furnish  lily  pmui  Imini.iins  as  well  as  special 
illuminated  Ge\-cr-  |.  i  uutside  installations. 
The  Fountain  iliustr.Heil  ahove  is  Model  No.  509 
with  removable  top  which  makes  a  most  effective 
center  decoration  for  the  dinner  table. 


Our  m-H  182.1  i-HlaloK  fully  illus- 
trates and  describes  our  several 
elpc-tric  tountain  models  and  also 
features  the  wonderful  Superior 
Oil  Ilumer  and  many  other  or- 
iginal .lewol  speciallies  for  tile 
linnie.  Ivindly  enclose  ten  cents  to 
cover  inailint;  cliarges — dealer  in- 
quiries also  invited.  Write  to- 
day! 

The  Jewel  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Dept.  301     4505  Ravenswood  Ave. 
Chicago,  Illinois 

G:  <1 


for  truly  Modern  Homes 


For  the  Fireplace — The  Sedgwick  Fuel  Lift,  pic- 
tured here,  travels  between  cellar  and  fireplace 
and  eliminates  the  carrying  of  fuel  and  ashes  over 
beautiful  floors  and  rugs. 

Write  for  DeMcriptive  Pamphlet 

For  Carrying  Trunks — The  Sedgwick  Trunk  Lift 
saves  labor  and  time ;  prevents  the  usual  damage 
to  stairs,  floors,  and  walls  when  heavy  loads  are  to 
be  carried  up  or  down  stairs. 

Literature  Sent  on  Requewt 

For  the  Invalid — The  Sedgwick  Invalid  Elevator  is 
a  blessing  to  the  aged  and  infirm.  It  is  easily  installed 
in  old  and  new  homes. 

Let  Us  Send  New  Booklet 

SEDGWICK  MACHINE  WORKS 

147  West  1 5th  Street  New  York 


Ft'Et,  LIFT 


TOPHUNTER 

Antique  Marble 
MANTELPIECES 


White  marble  with  yellow  Siena  mlayed  flutes 
from  Rugelev,  Sta^ordsfiire.  Shelf  5'  6j"  x  4'  8|" 

Carved  Pine  Mantels 
and  Fireplace  Equipment 

of  tKe  Georgian  Period 

119  East  57th  Street,  New  York 


CIIMIItCOItSEI^X 

5ti|led  in   WUAIX  ttKKh 

Finely  huilt.  smartly  styled,  and  fjayly 
eolored,  this  new  reed  furniture  is  be- 
iiifj  \*eleoined  into  the  livinfi  room 
and  the  bedroom  of  many  of  .\meriea's 
(inest  homes.  A  few  pieces,  intimately 
related,  harmoniously  eolored,  used 
as  a  COLOR  CORNER  mHI  do  nnieh 
to  add  that  sparkle  of  eolor  thai  is 
<'alled  for  by  mo<lern  deeoralors.  W  e 
have  prepared  a  book  on  COLOR 
CORNERS  showing  the  uses  to  which 
this  fine  furniture  can  be  put.  Write 
us  for  your  copy  today. 


rici:i  iiEEi^ 

PICKS  REED  COMPANY 

Cincinnati,  O.  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 


Showrooms 

NEW  YORK 
192  Lexington  Ave. 

CLEVELAND 
1231  Superior  Ave. 
CINCINNATI 

426  Findlay  St. 


ART  CRAFT 
WARE 


PANCAKE  GRIDDLE 
AND  BACON  BROILER 


^4.50 


A  ROUND 

OF  PLEASURE 

Just  one  wheat  cake  after  another 
— or  reverse  the  griddle  and  you 
have  a  convex  surface  which  is  ideal 
for  broiling  bacon  —  with  a  trough 
around  the  edge  to  hold  the  grease. 

The  Griddle  and  Broiler  is  made 
of  Hyb-Lum,  the  new  nickel, 
chromium,  aluminum  alloy  — 
bright  as  polished  silver,  light  as 
aluminum  and  strong  as  steel. 

It  will  last  through  generations  of 
breakfast-table  autocrats. 

On  sale  at  the  better  gift  shops  — 
or  mailed  direct  to  you  upon 
receipt  of  money  order  for  ^4.50. 
(We  pay  postage.) 

ART  CRAFT  WARE 
STUDIOS 

300  S.  Liberty  St.,  Jackson,  Mich. ^ 


Imported 

IVallpapers 

Lloyd  imported  wallpapers  are  ar- 
tistic, durable  and  '"fast  to  light". 
Your  decorator  or  dealer  should 
have  Lloyd  sample  hooks.  If  not 
have  him  write  to  the  nearest  es- 
tablishment listed  below. 


W.  H.  S 


•  Jtloyd 


CO.,  INC. 


NEW  YORK — 18  West  4fith  Street 
BROOKLYN'— 570  Atlantic  Avenue 

NEWARK— 4  Walnut  Street 
CHICAGO — 13+  So.  Wabasli  Avenue 
PHILADELPHL\— 1620  Spruce  Street 
(JOHN  H.  WHITWELL.Inc.) 
WHEELING.  W.  VA.— 1121  Market  Street 

(R.  C.  DANCER.  Inc.  ) 
NEW  HAVEN,  CONN.— 290  York  Street 
(H.  M.  HODGES  &  BRO.) 
SPRINGFIELD,  MASS.— Ill  Chestnut  Street 
(  H.  M.  HODGES  &  BRO. ) 


OVER  40  YEARS  IMPORTERS  OF  GOOD  WALLPAPERS 
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SMOKY 
FIREPLACES 

made  to 

DRAW 

1^  payment  accepted  unless  successful 

Also  consulting  service  avail- 
able to  owners,  architects  and 
builders  in  connection  with  the 
designing  and  erection  of  new 
work. 

FREDERIC  N.  WHITLEY,  Inc. 

Engineers — Contractors — Consultants 

211  Fulton  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


To  DOUBLE  the  SIZE 
o/ANY  CLOSET 

...here  is  an  in- 
genious space-sav- 
ing unit,  lliat  slips 
r-iglit  into  your 
present  closet  and 
brings  orderoutof 
chaos.  Used  with 
our  other  clever 
clothing  devices  it 
creates  an  ideal 
wardrobe  for  any 
home. 

PHILIP  HALL 

38  East  49th  Sthert, 


&stablifkedJSJO 


^^iv^es  t/ie  Sssential^oiLcfh^ 

A  Bird  Bath  to  lure  the  merry  birds— 
ZA     shapely  colorful  Jars  to  delight 
JL  JL  the  eye— a  Bench  to  invite  you  to 
tarry  midst  the  flowers — these  and  other 
beautiful  high  fired  Terra  Cottas  will  add 
enduring  charm  to  your  garden.  Our  col- 
leaion  also  includes  Flower  Vases,  Boxes, 
Sun  Dials,  Gazing  Globes  and  other  in- 
teresting pieces  for  the  Garden, 
Sun  Room  and  Porch. 


Send  10c  in  stamps  for 
Catalog  of  over 
300  numbers 


GAHOWAY  TERRA-(2)TlA(£)MPANy 
3216  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia 


.etai  w  maow 
Cornices 


The  beauty  and  charm  em- 
bodied in  these  cornice  designs, 
lend  an  air  of  distinction  to 
any  room.  Finished  in  An- 
tique, Silver  or  Ormolu  Gold. 
Also  hand  colored  to  match 
any  decorative  color  scheme. 

fFrite  for  complete  catalogue 
and  information. 

HICKS  GALLERY,  Inc. 

16-18  Fayette  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

H.  L.  JUDD  COMPANY,  Inc. 
New  York  Selling  Agents 


INTERIOR 

DECORATORS 

DEMAND 


I'roin  every  corner  nf 
tlie  land  come  calls 
to  us  from  leading 
decorati  nn  estahlish- 
mclltv  tur  l|;,ined 
nii-n  ;,|,.|  UMiiirn. 
H.-le   I-   .,  III.  II, live, 

digiiilii'.l,  .iiuartive 
lirolcssion  which  is  not  overcrowded,  and  in 
which  salaries  exceeding  $5,000  are  not  un- 
common. The  "home  study"  course  of  instruc- 
tion niMiiiird  hy  Arts  &  Decoration  Magazine. 

'  '  I  II  I  I  in  1923,  will  teach  you  those 
i'lii"  I  II  I  I  iil^  which  will  soon  enable  you  to 
'"■""I"  I"  i\|ii  rt.  Adds  to  your  cultural  knowl- 
ertKi-,  lOnaiiles  you  to  serve  your  friends  and,  by 
avoiding  mistakes,  save  hundreds  of  dollars  In 
furnishing  your  own  home. 
You  take  the  course  by  mail.  No  special  qualifica- 
tions necessary.  Course  has  Certificate  of  Ap- 
proval from  State  of  New  York.  Cost  reasonable. 

f  Write  at  once  for  full  inforraa-  1 
I  lion  and  splendid  brochure  FREE  J 

Arts  and  Decoration  Home  Study  Course 

Suite  1210,  578  Madison  Avenue 
New  York  City 


SHOP  WINDOWS 
OF  MAYFAIR 


We  had  thrills  of  joy  when  this  was 

discovered — now  one  can  put  one's 
favorite  novel  on  a  reading  rack  for 
the  bath  !  Adjustable  to  tub  size  ;  red, 
yellow,    blue,    pink    lacquer,  $36.50 


p'paid.  Rubber  pillows  in  two  sizes, 
loj^xiz"  $6.50  and  $7.50  p'paid. 
Large  has  butterfly  design,  small 
plain.  Check  to  Shirley  Paine  is  all 
that  is  needed  for  prompt  shipment. 


It  is  an  American 
Tragedy  when  our 
guest  catches  an  elbow 
in  a  hangman's  noose 
of  percolator  wires 
dangling  from  some 
casual  light  fixture, 
with  disastrous  social 
results.  This  electrified 
cart  has  a  built-in 
double  socket  and  a 
single  long  cord  to 
reach  the  nearest  floor 
plug.  It  is  solid  mahog- 
any with  a  nice  remov- 
able glass  serving  tray 
18x25".  Price  $44  del. 
100  mi.  N.Y. 

This  sturdy  ivy  stand 
is  from  a  mountain 
forge  away  down  in 
North  Carolina  and  is 
hand-forged  in  heavy 
iron  to  the  "Shepherd's 
Crook"  design.  Height 
39".  Price  of  $11.30  in- 
cludes three  strong  im- 
giazed  stoneware  pots. 


French  peasant  furni- 
ture is  distinctly  in 
vogue.  Its  mellow 
woods  and  strong  lines 
go  well  in  the  country 
house  or  cottage.  To 
avoid  warping  of  for- 
eign woods  this  stand 
has  been  copied  in  birch 
at  $24  unpainted,  and 
$31  in  antique  walnut 
finish.  A  small  drawer 
gives  it  many  diverse 
uses.  Fine  big  catalogue 
of  furniture  and  interi- 
ors $1 — refunded  on 
first  purchase. 


Left:  PEACOCK— tin 
$6,  brass  $8,  pewter, 
$12.50,  height  •  14" 
Center:  SHAW  — tin 
$6.75,  brass  $9,  pewter, 
$12,  height  11^". 
Rif/ht:  COLONIAL— 
tin,  $2.50,  brass,  $3.50, 
pewter,  8,  height  13"; 
electrified  add  $3  each. 
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SHOP  WINDOWS 
OF     M  A  Y  F  A  I  R 


It  was  a  happy  day  when  Tony  Sarg 
designed  these  two  small  oval  rugs 
in  their  bright  colors  for  the  child's 
room  or  nursery.  They  are  woven 
nicely  and  will  lend  that  finishing 
touch  so  necessary  to  complete  decora- 


tion. One  is  TINYTOWN,  the  other 
DANCING  DOGS.  Useful  singly 
they  are  delightful  in  sets,  as  there 
is  another  one  called  THE  CIRCUS 
with  elephants,  clowns,  etc.  Price 
$6.50  each  del.  100  mi.  N.V. 


Royal  Doulton  humidor  with  hand- 
painted  hunt  scenes  by  famous  Eng- 
lish artist,  hermetically  sealing  top. 

lb.  size,  $8.  Exclusive  LMB  pipe 
with  corrugated  tube  really  keeps 
nicotine  from  stem,  finest  grain,  pol- 
ished or  shell  briar,  $5.  Silk  lined 
poplin  pouch  bright  colors,  $5.  All 
postpaid. 


The  old  custom  of  adding  the 
final  touch  of  comfort  to  a  room 
through  foot-stools  has  returned. 
This  graceful  Empire  reproduc- 
tion in  solid  mahogany  with 
denim  cover  can  be  upholstered 
locally  at  small  expense  to  match 
your  scheme.  Size  9x14",  $9. 
Write  for  fine  catalogue  of  other 
attractive  reproductions. 


This  beautifully  handwrought  iron 
fire  screen  at  $75  is  shown  here  merely 
as  a  typical  example  of  the  usual 
work  done  by  a  firm  of  Boston  crafts- 
men. Besides  a  comprehensive  cata- 
logue showing  smaller  items,  they 
are  prepared  to  do  special  work  to 
sketches  and  quote  prices  on  any 
wrought  designs.  Write  me  on  this. 

A  National  Academy 
member  has  brought  out 
a  series  of  linoleum 
blocks  in  charming  sub- 
jects, three  of  which  are 
shown  here:  Old  North 
Church,  House  of  Seven 
Gables,  and  Wayside 
Inn — now  famous  prop- 
erty of  Mr.  Henry  Ford. 
They  are  handblocked 
on  soft  white  paper, 
mounted  on  mat  and 
signed  by  the  artist. 
Print  size  zVi^sVi,  mat 
size  5^2x7^".  Price  $1 
each,  postpaid. 


We  still  have  snappy 
days  for  open  fires.  For 
those  who  can't  get 
driftwood  we  have  a 
new  idea  for  duplicating 
the  effect  with  any  kind 
of  wood.  The  name  of 
the  product  is  nothing 
less  than  Dancing  Fairy 
Lii/hts,  and  consists  of 
small  pine  cones,  moss 
and  bay,  saturated  with 
chemical  which  gives  off 
every  color  of  the  rain- 
bow. $2.25  per  box  p'paid 
east  of  Miss. 


|1j 

MONTLLOR 


BROS. 

EST.  1909 


Objects  i?/ Art  -  IDecorations 

Jipantsh  Antique  5^hop  ^ 


NEW  YORK  PALM  BEACH 

768  MADISON  AVE.  PLAZA  BUILDING. 

(AT6STH.)  COUNTY  RO.  &  SEAVIEW  AVE. 

 ^!^«m«  f ARTS  league:  ^/^ 


Out  •  of  •  the  •  Ordinarv 

3cciuH/uI       Incjcpensive  <^ 


HAND-WROUGHT  of 
COPPER,  BRASS  ^« J  PEWTER 


EARLY  AMERICAN 
COLONIAL  REPRODUCTIONS 

If  you  value  authenticity,  beauty  and  charm  in  lighting 
fixtures — unusual  pieces  handwrought  by  skilled  crafts- 
men, then  make  your  selection  from  among  the  delightful 
and  varied  assemblage  of  sconces,  lanterns  and  fixtures 
the  Industrial  Arts  Line  offers. 

Perfect  reproductions  fashioned  in  copper,  brass,  tin  or 
pewter,  with  or  without  electric  attachments. 

Illustrated  booklet  showing  the  above  and  many  other 
exquisite  patterns  mailed  on  request. 

INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  INC. 

33-J  NORTH  5ENNET  ^5T.,  B03T0N,MA55. 

DISPLAY  ROOMS  corner  of  Charles  and  Beacon  Sis. 


A  Garden  Faucet 

A  decorative  garden  feature,  this  bird  gleams 
in  tlio  sunlight  among  fountains  and  foliage. 
Kspecially  designed  for  one  lovely  garden, 
it  soon  found  its  way  into  other  gardens  and 

now  it  is  for  you. 
Just  the  gift  for  that  person  who  has  every- 

thing — and  a  garden 
r.ist   in  soU<l   bronze.   beautifuUj/  burnishnl. 
I.ioht  inches  high.  Setxn  inches  iciilc. 

Hriijht  gold  bronze    -    -    .    twenty  dollars. 
(Jreen  bronze    .    -    .    -    .    twenty-one  filty. 
Send  tot  list  of  other  Interesting  and 
unusual  gifts 

V.  C.  MORRIS 

432  Post  Street  San  Francisco 


GARDEN  FURNITURE 

Pompelan  Stone,  l.cad,  Terra  Cotta,  Marble 
lllu!4trated  I'atulofi:  Sent  on  Request 

THE  ERKINS  STUDIO 

257  Leiington  Ave.  at  3Slh  St  ,  New  York 
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"You  will,  of  course,  wish  to  take  advantage 
of  that  stop-over  privilege  in  Japan.  Whether  the 
rice-fields,  terraced  in  broad  low  steps  to  the  hilltops, 
are  shimmering  with  flooded  young  green  or  are 
golden  brown  with  harvest-time,  Fujiyama's  peerless 
form,  topped  in  snow-white,  will  stand  forth  like  a 
phantom  mountain. 

"Naturally  you  will  wish  to  see  Tokyo,  a  metropol- 
itan area  as  populous  as  Chicago,  the  contrast  of 
modern  sky  scrapers  and  factories  and  champion 
baseball  teams  with  Shinto  temples  and  paper  house 
walls  and  ponderous  wrestlers  by  the  ancient  Nip- 
ponese code.  Nikko,  certainly,  with  its  cryptomerias, 
its  sacred  red  lacquered  bridge,  its  awesome  temples 
and  ancient  royal  tombs. 

"Of  Yamada-Ise,  center  of  Shintoism,  or  the  streams 
of  pilgrims  in  costumes  of  olden  days,  climbing  to  the 
summit  of  Koyasan,  sacred  to  Buddhism,  you  will  carry 
memories  all  your  days.  Kyoto,  the  old  capital,  has 
much  more  than  its  world  famed  temples  to  rec<»m- 
mend  it.  Nara,  with  its  hundreds  of  chummy 
sacred  deer  and  its  peerless  temple  bell.  .  . 

"Osaka,  modern  city  of  more  than  two  million 
people,  yet  with  many  a  reminder  of  the  quaint  days — 
or  nearby  Kobe,  Japan's  most  important  port,  and 
a  city  in  itself,  where  the  liner  will  pick  you  up  .  .  . 
unless ..." 
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WORLD  /TRAVELER  AND  AUIHOR  OF 
"a  vagabond  JOURNEY  AROUND  THE  WORl.O" 

"wandering  in  northern  china" 
"east  of  siam" 


Why  you  will  linger, 
enchanted,  in  Japan 


*HARRY  A.  FRANCK 

Tour  the  world  on  your 
own  schedule,  stopping 
where  you  please  for  as 
long  as  you  like.  Enjoy  the 
unique  privileges  of  this 
steamship  service. 

Every  fortnight  a  Presi- 
dent Liner  sails  from  Seattle 


for  Japan,  China,  Manila  and 
Round  the  World. 

Every  week  a  similar 
liner  sails  from  Los  Angeles 
and  San  Francisco  for  Hon- 
olulu, Japan,  China  and 
Manila.  Then  onward  on 
fortnightly  schedules  to 
Malaya,  Ceylon — with  easy 
access  to  India — Egypt, 
Italy,  France,  New  York 
Boston. 

Fortnightly  sailings  from 
New  York  for  California 
via  Havana  and  Panama. 


Palatial  Liners,  they  are 
broad  of  beam,  steady  and 
comfortable.  Spacious  decks. 
Luxurious  public  rooms.  A 
swimming  pool.  Outside 
rooms  with  beds,  not  berths. 
A  cuisine  famous  among 
world  travelers. 

Your  fare  Round  the 
World,  including  transpor- 
tation, meals  and  accommo- 
dations abt)ard  ship  as  low 
as  $1250. 


COMPLETE  information  FROM  ANY  STEAMSHIP  OR   TOURIST  AGENT 

DOLLAR  STEAMSHIP  LINE 
AMERICAN  MAIL  LINE 


a?  AND  32  BROADWAY  .     .     .     NEW  YORI!  DIME  BANK  BUILDING    ....  DETROIT 

604  FIFTH  AVE  NEW  YORK  UNION  TRUST  ARCADE  .     .     .  CLEVELAND 

110  30.  SIXTEENTH  ST.    .     .     PHILADELPHIA  i,^  BROADWAY   .     .     .     .  PORTLAND 

177  STATE  ST.   BOSTON 

IIOSOUTH  DEARBORN  ST.      .     .     CHICAGO  "AZ^A  DEL  POPOLO    .     .  ROME.ITALV 

514W.SIXTHST  LOSANGELES  I '  BIS  RUE  SCRIBE  .      .     .     PARIS,  FRANCE 

ROBERT  DOLLAR  BLDG.      .     SAN  FRANCISCO  21  BILLITER  STREET,  E.  C.  3    .     .  LONDON 

1005  CONNECTICUT  N.  W.    .     WASH.,  D.  C.  4TH  AT  UNIVERSITY       ....  SEATTLE 

YOKOHAMA                  KOBE                  SHANGHAI  HONG  KONG  MANILA 


i/llameda  Qoui^ty  - —  thcC^nttr  of  Scenic  Qilifomicu 


Memorial  Stadium,  U.  of  C. 

aOinivtrsity  City 

ALAMEDA  County,  on  the  landward 
side  of  San  Francisco  Bay,  oflfers  a 
number  of  charming  home  communities 
in  which  to  live  or  enjoy  a  vacation.  From 
here,  all  of  the  major  attractions  of  Scenic 
California,  including  Yosemite  and  Se- 
quoia parks,  Lake  Tahoe,  Clear  and  Mono 
lakes,  Mt.  Lassen,  Monterey,  the  Red- 
wood Highway  and  many  others,  are  but 
a  few  hours  by  rail,  motor,  or  bus. 

Berkeley,  site  of  the  world's  largest  uni- 
versity and  cultural  center  of  the  west,  in- 
vites you  to  enjoy  the  charm  of  its  own 
delightful  environment.  Here  are  fine 
hotels,  apartments  and  homes;  a  year- 
round  stimulating  outdoor  climate.  You 
will  find  beauty,  culture,  entertainment, 
relaxation,  health. 

Not  only  is  Alameda  County  the  center  of 
Scenic  California,  but  it  is  rapidly  gaining  dom- 
inance in  industry  and  as  a  distribution  point  for 
the  markets  of  the  eleven  Western  states  and  the 
Pacific. 

For  further  information  regarding  Berkeley, 
request  Booklet  21. 

'Berkeley  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Berkeley,  California 

U.  ofC-  Crew,  flintier  1928  Olympics 


otwcm 

TH<  LAAJ>OF  TH<  AMt>Ml6HT  J 

Norway  is  also  "the  Land  of  Mountain  Climbing  Boats".  From 
morning  at  Skien,  to  evening  at  the  fine  hotel  at  Dalen,  after  you 
have  made  the  most  incredible  "overland"  trip  in  Europe.  For  you 
have  traversed  delightful  rivers  and  canals,  foiled  majestic  waterfalls 
by  locking  alongside  them,  and  glided  swanlike  across  some  of  the 
most  entrancing  of  Norwegian  highland  lakes,  the  mirrors  of  the 
snow-clad  Telemark  giants. 

This  IS  the  scenically  unrivalled  Bandak  Canal  and  Lake  Route 
through  southeastern  Norway,  unfolding  more  splendid  glories  every 
hour. 

Then  you  continue,  by  automobile,  through  colorful  heaths  and  in- 
describably wild  passes,  skirting  more  lakes,  stupendous  glaciers  and 
magnificent  waterfalls,  to  the  Hardengerfiord — one  of  the  most  grand- 
iosely lovely  panoramas  even  of  Norway. 

Let  us  tell  you  about  a  score  of  other  just  as  fine  journeys  in  Norway. 
And  suggest  an  itinerary,  this  including  all  Scandinavia  if  you  wish. 

We  have  nothing  to  sell;  all  our  service  is  free. 
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The  West  Coast  of  Mexico 

—  centuries  off  the  beaten  path 


Now  the  route  of 
fast,  modern  trains 


PiCTURESQiiE  in  gay-colored  blanket,  wide- 
brimmed  sombrero,  and  sandals,  an  Indian 
boy  strolls  beside  a  great  wooden-wheeled, 
ox-drawn  cart.  Not  far  distant  the  lazy 
splash  of  a  fountain  catches  the  sun  from 
a  white  adobe  wall  that  only  Spain  could 
have  inspired. 

What  world  is  this?  Although  but  300 
miles— overnight  in  a  comfortable  Pullman— 
from  Arizona's  southern  boundary,  it  is  300 
years  from  the  world  you  know.  Centuries 
seemed  to  have  dropped  from  time  as  you  slept. 

Old  Mexico!— the  little-known,  little  under- 
stood. A  land  of  mysterious  origin  and  vast  an- 
tiquity. Yet  in  many  ways  as  new  as  tomorrow. 
Visit  the  West  Coast!  How  rich  the  reward  to 
those  who  come  now.  Business  will  see  an  Old 
World  in  the  full  promise  of  rebirth.  All  will 
delight  in  a  civilization  that  has  long  held  aloof 
from  change. 

Come,  just  as  this  land  is  awakening.  Before 
sightseeing  buses  crowd  out  the  old-world 
carriage.  Even  now  the  tractor  crawls  past  the 
oxen  and  wooden  plough.  Find  now,  for  your- 
self, the  ruins  of  a  civilization  historv  has  never 
chronicled, the  Aztecs  and  Toltecs— the  mark- 
ings of  Spanish  Conquistadores,  who  with  Cor- 


WE  ST  COAST 
OF  MEXICO 
ROUTE 


tez  lashed  this  land  for  gold.  Dine  in  the  open 
garden-patio  of  the  Old  World  cafes  before  they 
are  rebuilt  for  the  Americano  soon  to  come. 

Your  comfortable  trip  down  the  West  Coast 
will  seem  a  swift  parade  of  many  foreign  lands, 
so  startling  are  its  contrasts.  At  Magdalena, 
reached  early  in  your  journey,  you  seethe  San 
Francisco  Xavier  Mission  built  in  1690,  an 
earlv  link  in  the  California  chain.  Many  other 
Mexican  missions,  no  less  than  the  famous  ca- 
thedrals,offer  the  traveler  an  interesting  study. 


In  contrast  to  the  ancient  missions,  a  great 
Southern  Pacific  icing  plant,  at  Empalme, 
strikes  a  modern  note.  Thousands  of  car- 
loads of  perishables  each  winter  roll  through 
here  destined  to  diiiing  tables  in  the  United 
States.  On  down  the  coast, at  times  through 
jungles  that  will  suddenly  give  way  to  fields 
of  sugar  cane,  tomatoes,  peas,  corn  or 
bananas;  or  your  train  will  climb  mile-high  to  a 
plateau  where  rise  cragged  mountains  and  vol- 
canoes. Man\-  miles  of  road-bed  evidence  as 
difficult  an  engineering  feat  as  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  You'll  pause  at  quaint  little  cities 
such  as  Mazatlan  and  Guaymas,  nestling 
peacefully  to  the  edge  of  land-locked  harbors. 
The  blue,  tropical  sea,  the  long  sweep  of  sandy 
beach  dotted  with  cocoanut  palms  make  a  stop- 
o\  er  difficult  to  resist. 

From  Los  Angeles  modern  Pullmans  bear  you 
without  change,  through  Tucson,  more  than 
I  100  miles  down  the  ^Vest  Coast  to  Ciuadala- 
jara.  From  the  Fast,  Southern  Pacific's  Sunset 
and  Golden  State  Routes  serve  Tucson,  the 
starting  point  of  this  fascinating  trip. 

Write  to  E.  W.  Clapp,  310  So.  Michigan 
Bh'd.,  Chicago,  for  your  copy  of  a  beautiful, 
illustrated  book,  "West  Coast  of  Mexico." 


Southern  Pacific 

Railroad  Company  o£  Mexico 
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WHERE-TO-GO 


HOTEL  -  RESORT 
AiND  TRAVEL 
DEPARTMENT 

Establisheil  igo6 
tEATURED  EVERY  MONTH  IN  SEVEiW  PUBLICATIONS 


OUR  GROUP  OF  QUALITY  MAGAZINES 

ATLANTIC  MONTHLY,  COUNTRY  LIFE,  HARPER  S,  REVIEU'  OP 
REVmi'S,  SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE,  THE  GOLDEN  BOOK, 
end  lyORLDS  lyORK 


For  space  and  rales  ii 
THB  VHERE-TO-GQ  BUREAU.  It>, 


HI  deptttraena  vriw  tO 
i  BeJCOO  Strtct.  Boston. 


LOS  ANGELES  CAL. 


BAir:u:OiVi»  -whitc  omb 
.  •  •  A]\I>  . . . 

Mediterranean 

The  first  cruise  to  visit  Car- 
cassonne. Visiting  also  Morocco 
C> North  Africa,  Spain,  France, 
Italy  and  'T>almatia.  Sailing 
April  8,  on  S.  S.  "Carinthia." 
'S^tes,  $725  and  upward 

Nortb  Cape 

With  a  side  trip  to  Leningrad 
and  Moscow.  The  complete 
northern  cniise,  including  Ice- 
land, Scandinavia,  Finland  and 
Esthonia.  Sailing  on  June  26. 
"Rates,  $800  and  upward 

Northern  Mediterranean 
and  Switzerland 

Along  the  European  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean,  with 
trips  inland  to  Switzerland, 
the  Italian  Lakes,  Budapest, 
Rome  and  Granada.  Sailing 
June  29,  on  S.  S. Franconia." 
1{ates,  $800  and  upward 

BOtJATft  THE  WORr,I> 
CKCISE 

On  the  largest  and  fastest  liner  that 
has  ever  made  a  cruise  round  the 
world.  Sailing  on  January  21, 1930. 
Send  for  the  Kaymond-Whitcomb 
Travel  Booklets 

Raymond  & 
Whitcoiiib  Co. 

Executive  Offices: 
126  Newbury  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

New  York  Philadelphia  Chicago 
Detroit  Los  Angeles  San  Francisco 


LOJ  ANCELEUr 

POSITIVELY  FIREPROOF 
Headquarters  for  travelers  from  a), 
parts  of  the  world.  555  rooms — each 
with  private  bath.  European  plan 
For  folder,  rat^s — write  F.  M.  Dim^ 
mick.  Leasee,  Hill,  bet.  4th  and  5th, 


NUYS  HOTEL 

LOS  ANGELES 

A  quiet  atmosphere  that  appeals 
sons  .f  refinement.  World- 
is  cafe-  Convenient  loca- 
Modti  ate  rates.  Folder  oq 
request. 


HOLLAND 


OF  COURSE  YOU  ARE  GOING  TO 

Beautiful  Holland 

THIS  SUMMER 

Information  and  literature 
anv  travel  liureau  or 
Dopt.A,  NEtHEKLAND.S  RAILWAYS 
32  liroadway,  New  York 


MONTANA 


■-Beyond  AM  Hoads 

In  Big  Rockies.  Hunting,  Fisliing,  Scenery.  Par 
Train  Trips.  Warm  Plunge.  Good  Horses.  Book 
let.    RALPH  ALLAN.  Aujusta.  Montana. 


TV  RANPH  EKALAKA 
1  I    r\./Ai^        1  MONTANA 

3000  Acres  of  pine  hills  and  plains  in  the  li.  art  of 
Cattle  Country.  An  ideal  [ilace  t-.-  spend  a  suinrner 
ition.  Limited  number.  Reasonablo  rates. 
Dooklet  and  full  detnils  write  to 
}Ir.&  IIr!l.  JA]IE.S  III:  XTKIt,  Miles  City,  Ilontana 


LONDON  ENG. 


CANADA 


rRI77IV  RPAD  Hunt  America's  most 
UIiIciZiIjI  DLinn  dangerous  aTiiijKil  in 
ideal  surroundings;  resiUts  guarantfrd  by 
■I.  ]{.  Muiuo,  Hevelstoke,  Ii.  t.'.,t;anaila. 

NEW  YORK 


HOTEL  XT.  JAMEX 

«"*."o%Vc"  ^09-13  WEST  45th  ST.  "IX'^tl'^Toto^T, 
An  hotel  of  quiet  dignity  having  the  atmoiph^c  and 
cppomrmenti  of  a  well<ondinimcd  fwme 
Much  Favored  By  Women  Traveling  Without  Escort 
Thr(c  Minnie*  Walk  to  forty  Theatta  and  AH  Bcii  Sh.ifn 


NEW  ORLEANS  LA. 


New  Orleans 

One  of  America's  Leading  Hotels 

AlfRtD  S.AUHR  »  CO..I.t<l.  Proprietors 


EUROPE,  EGYPT,  PALESTINE 

~he  Dixie  Tours  r,"„7^S?,\Vri"rN  i  lou.'da' 


TOURS 


Where^To-Go  advertising  covers  S.  A 


EL  PASO  TEXAS 


7 


Visitaforeign  country. . .  Modern  caba- 
rets vie  with  a  300  year  old  mission  for 
your  intereft  in  Juarez.  El  Paso  offers 
you  metropolitaa  comforts  in  the  New 
Southwest  of  oil,  mining,  smelting  re* 
fining,  cotton  and  cattle  raising  develop- 
ment . . .  an  unsurpassed  all-yearclimate 
with  331  days  of  healthful  sunshine. 

Write  for  s  picture  etory  of  El  Paeo, 
Texas  and  Juarez.  Old  Mexico. ..old- 
est and  largest  cities  on  the  border. 


ElPdso 


^  TEXAS 
312  Sao  Francisco  Street 


LEADING  COLLEGE  TOURS 

Nearly  3000  mpinlicrs  fron)  700  eollfKi-.s  and 
schools  in  lii.'s.  Joo  All  ]';\i.iiish  Tours 
g225up.  Fir^t  class  li..t.-ls.  smd  f.ii' j>or,k!ct. 

CU£.i.j:<ji:   I'js.wi;!.  «  i,ub 

1.54  llojiston  .siivct,  J'.nston 

n.  '300 

LEADING  STUDENT  TOURS 

Cunard  supremacy!  7000  satisfied 
guesls!  They  are  our  pfedge  for  the 
happiest  summerof  youllife. Booklet  J 

SnjDENii§  Travel  Cujb  <^ 

551-Flf  TH  AYE-W  YC- 


The 

American  Institute^ 
of  Educational  Travel 

—Foremost  University  Tours— 

Officially  recognized  by  Ameri- 
can Universities  —  Lectures  in 
Art,  History,  Literature.Travel, 
—  Spanish,  French,  German, 
Italian,  etc. 

Cree/il  if  desired. 

587  Fifth  Aven 
NEW  YORK 


NEW  MEXICO 


Raton.  N.  M.  SEABERG  HOTEL 

175  rooms.  Rate,  %\  to  »5.  Art  Gallerj-, 
500  paintings  in  connection. 


Europe  50  days  $355 

Free  Book  of  aOO  Tour. 

ALLEN  TOURS,  Inc. 

154  BoyUton  .Street,  Boatoii 


Vamou%  Old 
COACHING  INNS 
in  ENGLAND 

A  hundred  Hostelries — 
quaint  old  places  at  which 
the  hospitality  that  character- 
ised them  in  Dickens'  time  is 
still  practised — wherecourtesy 
to  the  traveller,  quiet  service 
and  well-cooked  food  at  mod- 
crate  prices  may  be  expected 
and  found. 

A  booklet  with  particulars  of 
the  interesting  places  in  which 
these  Inns  are  situated  may  be 
had  on  request  from* 

The  Where- To-Go  Bureau 
8  Beacon  St.,  Boston 

or 

Trust  Houses,  Ltd. 
53  Short's  Gardens,  London 

W.C.2 


tVIm  irriliiir/  to  these  ailrei-lisers  v  ill  you 
please   iiieiition    Tlii  W here-to-ijo  Biiremi^ 


HOTEL 
GREAT 
CENTRAL 


MARYLEBONE  ROAD,  N.  W.  1 

LONDON 

CJaiet  and  refinrd — providing  thebt'stin  English 
home  life,  Bt'drnnms  with  h.  and  c.  water. 
TelcphoiK-a.  Niiniermis  Private  Suites.  Ideal 
and  convenient  location.  Hitrhly  recommended 
forextended  stay.  Booklet  Where-To-Go Bureau. 


SCOTLAND 


The 
B^omance 
of 

Scotland 


Scotland  stands  on  the  threshold  of 
the  storied  lands  of  the  Old  World. 
It  is  a  land  whose  history  is  a 
romance  and  whose  romances  are 
history.  Its  scenery  is  a  fitting 
background  for  the  characters  who 
have  played  their  parts  m  its  stirring 
story  —  characters  whom  Burns 
and  Scott  have  made  immortal. 
Edinburgh  is  a  worthy  capital  for 
this  land  of  romance.  The  mighty 
rock  of  Arthur's  Seat  looks  down 
on  a  city  of  astounding  beauty,  a 
city  that  casts  a  magic  spell  on  all 
who  come  within  its  walls. 
Let  the  London  Midland  &  Scottish 
Railway  take  you  to  Scotland  this 
year.  L  M  S  travel  is  famed 
throughout  the  world  for  its  com- 
fort and  speed. 

L    M  S 

LONDON  IUDLAKD  AND  SCOTTISH  RLY. 

OF  GREAT  BRITAIN 

Illustrated  pamphlets  from  T.  R.  Dester 
[Dept.  A72),  London  Midland  and  Scottish 
Rly.  of  Great  Britain,  200  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  Or  from  any  L  M  S  agent, 
Thos.  Cook  8c  Son,  or  American  Express  Inc. 


Department  of  Travel  and; 


This  department  is  for  Country  Life's  readers  who 
desire  information  regarding  travel  and  resorts. 

Booklets  listed  below  will  be  sent  free  of  charge. 
Order  by  number  only  using  the  coupon  at  the  bot- 
tom of  page  114. 


W.4TEB  TRIPS 

American  Express  Compatiij* 
West  Indies  and  South  Amerira 
The  American  Trareler  in  the  Mediterranean 
Around  the  World  Tours 

American  Mail  Liiu:* 

10  Tours  to  the  Orient.  Round  the  Pacific,  and  Bound  the 
Wnrld 

Rnimd  America  Tours 

Rounil  the  World  by  way  of  the  Orient — ^Egypt  and  the  Medi- 
terranean; leaves  New  York  every  two  weeks 
California,  via  Havana  and  the  Panama  Canal 
Return  from  Europe  via  Mediterranean — The  New  Route 
.Japan.   China,  the  Philippines,  and  "Round  tile  World"  via 
Seattle 

Horseslioe  Tour  to  tile  Orient 

C'jnafliaJi  Pacific  ,S.S.  * 
Travel  Su^eeslions 

Foundation  Facts  for  your  Trip  to  Europe 
Alaska  1929 

Clli'le  Line' 
Canadian  Cruises 
New  York,  Miami,  Havana 
Florida,  Havana  Cruises 

Thomas  Cook  <£  Sons* 
University  Tours  in  Europe 
I?er  iiuda 

Tlie  Vacation  Cruise 

Cunard  Line* 
Cunard  Budget  Plan  for  European  Travel 
Twenty  Cunard  Cruises — 1929 

Dodd  Travel  Co. 
Cruises.  1929 
Bermuda  Bound 

Fraiicn-Brlfjique  Tours' 
The  Mediterranean 

Frank  Tourist  Company* 
Travel  .Service  Through  Europe 
Luxury  Cruises  to  tlie  West  Indies 

French  Line* 

To  Plymouth  In  England  by  way  of  the  French  Line  Steamers 

North  Africa  Motor  Tours 

Tunisia 

AlsiTia 

Morocco 

S.S.  France  Mediterranean  Cruise 

Furness  Birmuda  Line' 
12 -Day  Cruises  to  the  West  Indies 

Ilamhurfj-Ami  rican  Line* 
Across  the  Atlantic 
West  Indies  Cluis.-s 
Mediterranean-Orient  Cruises 

Ilnlland- America  Line* 
Holland--\merica  Line 
A  Mediterranean  Lu.xiiry  Cruise 

Four  Luxury  Cruises  to  tile  West  Indies  a:;;I  Caribbcaa 

Intrrnatiottal  Mircantile  Marine* 
Kor.ipc  for  All 
Tiavcl  Map  of  Europe 
The  MaKoifliint  Trio 
.\round  the  \\'orld — (tn  the  largest  ship 

Lamport  and  Holt 
To  South  America 

Los  Anqdrs  S.fl.  Co  ' 
Hawaii  direct  from  Los  Angeles 
Personally  Conducted  Tours  to  Hawaii 

Lloyrl  Sahaudo* 
S.S.  Cante  Hiancamano 
S.S.  Contc  (Jrandr 

Mallory  Steamship  Co.* 
Coastwise  Sailings 

Matson  Lint' 
Hawaii 

Nfifipazisne  flrmralf  Italiana* 
Answer  tlie  Call  of  Italy 
MoIt)ring  Through  Italy  in  Yotir  Car 
Augustus 

North  German  Lloyd* 
Transatlantic  Travel  Deluxe 
Lloyd  Cafiin  Class 
Motor  Bridge  to  Europe 
S.S.  Colmnhus 

Norteepian  America  Line* 
New  York  Direct  Norway 

Panama  Pacific  Line* 
Coast  to  Coait 
.\roiind  and  Across  America 
The  .New  California 

Ilaymond  &  Whitcomb  Company* 
Itiuuid  Africa  Cruise 
Wf.t   Indies  Cruises 
The  .Mediterranean — A  Spring  Crui;e 
Europe,  Summer,  1929 

Royal  Mail  Line 
Cruises  Deluxe  to  the  West  Indies 

United  Fruit  Company* 
Fifteen  Day  Tour  to  Biitish  West  Indies 
Twenty-four  Day  Carihhean  Cruis?s 
Cruises  o'er  the  Golden  Caribbe;-n 

Ward  Line' 

Mexico  for  the  Touri;  t  • 

LAND  TRIPS— -American 

Canadian  Pacific  Ry.  • 
Pacillc  Coast  Tours 

AmrTican  .Mail  Line* 
Hound  America  Tours 
Frank  Tourist  Co.* 
Independent  Travel  in  America 
Florida  East  Coast  Railvoay* 
The  East  Coast  of  Florida 

Northern  Pacific  Railways* 
2,000  Miles  of  Startliug  Beauty 
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ellowstone  National  Park 
::.'il  Rainier  National  Park 

5  Dude  Ranch 
356  Alaska 

Rock  Island  Railwau* 

105  Personally  Conducted  Toots  to  Colorado 

109  On  Your  Way  to  C'alifornia 

no  California,  The  Golden  State 

23  1  Colorado,  under  the  Turotffoise  Sky 

2  78  Golden  State  Route  to  Southern  California 

279  A  map  that  talks 

280  The  De  Luxe  Golden  State.  Lid. 

fiouthern  Pacific  Lints' 
133  California  for  Tourist 
30  4  Oregon  Outdoors 
S22  How  best  to  see  the  I*acific  Coast 
52  5  .Apache  Trail 

526  Southern  -Arizona  Guest  Ranches 
ajs  -New  Orleans — Crescent  City 

529  Redwood  Empire  Tour 

530  Tioga  Pass  Highway  Tour 

•Country  Life  Adverti.ser 
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Will  you 

wait  in  line 
or  will  you 
book  in 
advance? 


Will  you  chance  to  luck  for 
steamer  reservations,  scats  on 
the  train,  hotels,  sightseeing  and 
other  travel  essentials  on  your 
trip  to  Europe  ? 

Or,  will  you  step  serenely 
aboard  the  ship  to  your  state 
room  with  the  knowledge  that 
your  trip  has  been  expertly  laid 
out  from  end  to  end — with 
steamer,  rail,  'plane  and  hotel 
accommodations  safely  booked? 

Under  the  American  Express 
Independent  Travel  Plan  an  in' 
teresting  itinerary  is  skilfully 
worked  out  on  your  ideas. 
Everything,  down  to  the  small' 
est  detail,  is  arranged  far  in 
advance  of  the  date  you  sail... 
thus  eliminating  disappoint- 
ments, worries  and  delays. 

This  perfected  plan  is  fully 
described  in  the  new  booklet, 
"The  American  Traveler  in 
Europe".  Send  coupon  for  a  copy 
to  any  American  Express  office 
or  to  the  nearest  address  below, 
and  plan  where  to  go,  how  to 
go  and  what  best  to  see. 

American 

EXPRESS 

Travel  Department 

65  Broadway,  New  York 
58  East  Washington  Street 

Chicago 
Market  at  Second  Street 

San  Francisco 
606McGlawn-BowenBldg. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

American  Express  F.  1.  T.  Dept.  2 — Please  send 
The  American  Traveler  in  Europe"  to 

Name   _     


Address . 


American  Express  Travelers  Cheques 
Aiways  Protect  Your  Funds 


The  economical  way.  about  $10  a  day 
on  the  only  lino  ofTering  8  visits  in  the 
''Spanish   Americas,"  including  the 
Panama  Canal,  Colombia,  S.  A.,  Nicara- 
gua. El  Salvador,  Guatemala  and  Mexico.  1 
I'opnlar  steamers.  Spacious  decks.  All  out-  ' 
sido  rooms.   Orchestras.    Swimmint:  pools. 
Kxcellent  cuisine.    Large  cool  upper-deck 
dining;  room,  one  sitting.  Frequent  sailings 
from  Kew  York  and  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles.  Stnp  iti  Havana,  castbound. 
Booklet  "E"  on  re»iucst. 

PAIVAMA  MAIL  S.S.CO.I 


SOUTH 
^MERIC 

f.18  Days  to  i  Months 
\jailings  £t'ert/  Two  'Wf.ehS 

"  The  Line  tcith  the  Complete  Tour  Service" 
'T'lIE  famous  "  Santa  "  fleet  incliiiling  new 
motorsliips  Santa  Maria  and  Santa  Bar-I 
bara  oilers  fascinating  tonrs  via  Havana  or 
direct.  PANAMA— 18  davs— g250.  FKRU 

—  32  days  — ?493.  PERU— CHILE— 46  davs 

—  S5S5.  AROUND  SOUTH  AMERICA— 60 
days  —  S765.  Diversified,  completely  ar-[ 
rane:ed  shore  trips  under  direction  of  ship'si 
officer.    Excellent  .til-Year  (limate. 

For  Booklets  TM  address 

GRACE  LINE  '°&T-!"k' 


EUROPE 

HYGRADE  TOUR.  June  15.  Magnifi 
cent  S.S.  "  Coiite  Biancaniano."  First 
Class  throughout.  Limited  membership. 
15  OTHER  TOURS  depart  June  and 
July.  Select,  Moderate  and  Student 
Class.  Swiss  Passes,  Dolomites,  Dutch 
Canals,  etc.  British  Isles  Tour.  Swiss- 
Black  Forest  Tour.  5  Norway  Tours. 
Low  Rates— .S675  and  up.  Itinerary  E-9. 

NORWAY, SWEDEN,  DENMARK 
AND  NORTH  CAPE.  Independent 
itineraries  arranged  by  Scandinavian 
Expert.  Bookings  on  all  North  Cape 
Cruises.  Booklet  N-9. 
Alaska  and  Pacific  Coast  Tours.  The  best 
in  American  Travel.  Booklet  A-9. 

GILLESPIE,  KINPORTS  &  BEARD,  Inc. 

8  West  40th  Street,  New  York 


i  TndependentTra^ 

EUROPE 

Sufrerested  Itineraries  to  snit  In* 
dlridual  requirements  prepared 
without  obligation.  FriTSteAuto- 
mobile  Tours  arranged. 

ALL  EXPENSE  ESCORTED  TOURS 
40  European  Offices 

I  For  descriptive  hoohlels  apply  ^ 
Local  Tourist  Agent  or ^ 


f 

^^.^  Annual 
Summer  Cruise 

EUROPE 

and  the 

MEDITERRANEAN 

By  exclusively  chartered  Cunard- 
Anchor  Liner  "California  "  from 
Aeu.  York  July  2  to  Aug.  29.  1929. 

Our  eighth  consecutive 
cruise  ...  a  perfectly  ideal 
Vacation  Combination 
— Europe  and  the 
Mediterranean. .  .a proven 
itinerary — Madeira,  Cadiz, 
Tangier,Gibraltar,j\Ialaga, 
Naples,  Athens,  Constan- 
tinople, Beyrout,The  Holy 
Land,  Egypt,  Leghorn, 
Monaco  .  •  .  returning  via 
London  and  Paris  with 
opportunity  to  visit  any 
other  part  of  Europe, 

EUROPE 

m  ,  Spring  and  Summer 
/  Let  us  plan  for  you  and 
work  up  your  own  plans. 
Study  our  informative 
booklets;  individual  travel 
or  group  travel  of  every 
variation.  We  have  200 
European  oflBces — at  your 
service  at  everj' main  point 
—  88  years  of  travel  ex- 
perience and  the  largest 
travel  organization. 

Popular  Tours 

By  the  economical  care 
free  "Tourist  Third 
Cabin."  Itineraries  include 
Great  Britain  and  Conti- 
nental Europe;  special 
Feature  Tours  to  Christian 
Shrines  .  .  .  The  Land  of 
theMidnightSun... Classic 
Greece  (Delphic  Festival) 
s  .  .  New  Russia  .  .  . 

Programs  upon  requmst 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

585  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
and  Branches 
in  co-operation  tcith 


CRUISES-TOURS  

NEW  YORK 

CALIFORNIA 


via  HAVANA  and  the 

PANAMA  CAMAL 

Unprecedented  Luxury  C  Speed 


► 


Now  you  can  travel  over  the 
fascinating  Recreation  Route  in 
supreme  luxury  on  the  famous 
new  S  S  Virginia^or  her  sister 
ship,  the  S  S  California.  larg- 
est liners  ever  built  under 
^  the  American  flag.  Fortnightly 
\^  schedule  of  sailings,  alternating 
with  the  popularS.S.  Mongolia. 

Ro'jtp:  New  York.  Havana. 
Panama  Canal,  San  Diego  (Co- 
ronado  Beach),  Los  Angt-les, 
San  Francisco.  13  days.  Coast 
to  Coaat,  ^ 

Apply  No.  I  Broaduav.  fjnv  York. 
H'J  u^arteel  Street.  Snn  Francitto. 
our  ojfice-e  eLtm  here,  or  nuthorize*i 

S.  S.  or  R  R  aw^ntx. 


i 


Clark's  Famous  Cruises 

NOR  WAV  AND  WESTERN 
INUKWAI  MEDITERRANEAN 
Cruise,  52  days,  $600  to  $1300 
8  s  "  Lancastria  "  sailing  June  29 

Spain,  Tangier,  Algiers,  Italy,  Ri- 
viera,Sweden. Norway, Edinburgh, 
Trossachs,  Berlin  {Paris,  London). 
Hotels,  drives,  fees,  etc.,  included. 
Mediterranean,  Jan.  29.  1930,  $600  up 
Frank  C.  Clark,  Times  BIdg..  N.  Y. 


EUROPE  — $305  UP 

/Student  t.Aire  .  ffennz  a  happy  coinlunation 
lal  compani^nahip  with  economy 
of  trayel.    Send  for  Booklet  W 


522  Fifth  Avemiet  New  York 


1 


lE:^D^soN,lfd  \  WAGONS-UTS  CO, 


512  Fifth  Ave.  (43rd  Street  ',  New  York 
178  West  Adams  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


IWl^EWliVRKtoEURCPE 

viaNORIH  Cmiand 

MIDNIGHT  SDN  lAND 


The  Scenic  Route 


p 


Peril-Chile 

BEaTaiiaj 

—  by  the  famous  liners.  "Ebro"| 
and  "  Essequibo,"  specially  built 
for  South  American  voyafriner. 
All  outside  staterooms,  many 
with  private  bath.  Sumptuous 
appointments.  Swimming  pool. 
Deck  Games.  Orchestra. 
19  Day  Tours  —  Havana  $250  up. 
Panama  .*,ioo  up,  including  shore 
trips  and  hotels. 


38  day  cnuse  to  Iceland,  North  Cape, 
Norway  and  its  Fjords,  Sweden. 
Denmark,  Scotland.  Specially  char- 
tered White  Star  transatlantic  liner 
"Calgaric"  sails  from  New  York,  June 
29, 1929.  Rates,  first  class  only,  includ- 
ing shore  trips  and  stop-over  steam-  M^IIVE 
ship  tickets,  S550  up.  One  manage- 
ment throughout  by  American  cruise 
'  specialists.  Membership  limited  to  480. 

^^^^        Inquire  of  ydur  local  agent  or  \ 


Jm^  BOSINVSIKXVEISEIIVHX 
730  RfthAvemie'NewYbilc 


The  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co. 
26  Broadway.  New  York  or  loca!  travel  agent. 


TAKE  A  TEMPLE  TOUR 

to  Europe  or  the  Mediterranean. 
Sailings  March,  April,  May,  June, 
July.  Many  delightful  motor  trips ; 
Italian  Hill  Towns,  Alpine  Passes, 
Riviera,  Chateau  Country,  Thames 
Valley,  Shakespeare  Country,  Scot- 
tish Highlands.  Exceptional  guides, 
28  years'  successful  experience. 

^308  to  ^1,405 
Send  for  booklet 

lEMPLE^IOURS 

447-B  PARK  SQUARE  BUILDING 
BOSTON.  MASS. 

ASOUTBi  i 
HERIc/\ 

The  laud  of  lusciuating  travel 
*  perience*!  Creal  raoderu  lioteU 
ID  the  tenter  of  old  ^»orld  rii»*- 
turns,  colorful  I^tin  |>eoi>lc  — 
hrilUant  pauoramar-  of  ^criirry 
—  golden  5.un,-hinc  —  ronf im  iilal 
freedomi  ...21.000  ton  .Muu<h>u 
steamers  ^ail  fortnightly  from 
.New  Vdrk  for  Hio  de  Janeirii, 
Montevideo  and  Bneuo?«  Aires. 

S'ife  Ships  —  Fattcit  7 tin*- 
21.000  tou  Anierlciiu  Sicainrr* 


Pan  ,Atiiri 
Southern 


tpply  TfurUt  Afie\ 


AMERICA  >iL>so> 


STEAMSHIP 


Otiradvertiseis  tra^te  no  /nonet/  in  j^reientinq] 
their  invitations  to  people  trho  cannot  accept. 
\Vhere-To-Go  Travel  inttuence  is  trortd  icitfe  . 


Travel  to  this  continent  of  won  lTS  on  the  finest 
ships  iu  the  service,  luxurious  all  outride  state- 
rooms. 

BARBADOS.  RIO  DE  JANEIRO 
MONTEVIDEO,  BUENOS  AIRES 

CalliDg  northbound  at  Santos  an.i  Trinidad. 
KMMni'.-htlv  ^er\ii-«  I'v 
S.S.  T0I.TA.T1K   "        S.S.  VAI  RAN 
S.S.  TA.NDHK 

lAMPORT 
l^HOLTLINE 

26  Broadway.  N.Y.,  or 
your  local  agent 


67  T.U  Su-»M,  .Ne>.  Vo 


Where-To-Ooblaniets  U.  S.  income  tax  payers 
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A  Day-All  Expenses 

EUROPE 
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HOTEL-RESORT  &  TRAVEL  DEPARTMENT 


TRAVEL-TOURS 


YOUR 
VACATION 
TRIP  ! 


HERE  are  trips  to  the 
mountains  —  to  the  sea 
— to  quiet  woods — to 
Wonderland — to  the  top  of 
the  world!  Glorious  trips  for 
you  to  choose  from — and  we'll 
gladly  send  free  booklets  with 
pictures  and  information 
about  them  if  you  will  mail 
the  coupon. 


Books  or  trips  I  am  Round  Trip  Summer 
interested  in  ( V )  Fare  from  Chicago 
a  Pacific  Northwest  /  l°nl?.°'*  $90.30 
O  Rainier  Park  .  .  f  TKom.  90.30 

□  Mt.  Baker  National  Forest    .  90.30 

Q  Yellowstone  Park  59.35 

O  Dude  Ranch  Vacations$59.35 to  65.65 

□  Rocky  Mts.  (Helena— Butte)  .  61.95 

□  Inland  Empire  (Spokane)  .   .  85.05 

□  Alaska  (Skagway)  180.30 

□  Burlington  Escorted  Tours 

(all  expense)   .  .$155.23  to  479.81 

□  Canadian  Northwest  ....  90.30 


Mail  this  coupon  to  E.  E.  Nelson, 
Passenger  Traffic  Manager 
19  North.  Pacific  Bldg..  St.  Paul.  Minn. 


On  your 


to  EUROPE 

Very  unusual  . .  .  but  very 
attractive  and  congenial ...  a 
whole  ship  entirely  for  your 
own  use  and  a  party  of  your 
friends  . . .  spacious  accommo- 
dations for  sixteen  .  .  .  com- 
fortable modern  well-arranged 
Staterooms.  .  .  all  outside  ... 
beds  . . .  hpt  and  cold  running 
water.  Attractive,  cozy  public 
rooms  .  .  .  ample  deck  space. 
The  ships  used  for  these 
private  tours  are  combination 
freight  and  passenger  ships 
of  11,000  tons  displacement 
regularly  employed  in  the 
trade  between  New  York, 
Copenhagen  and  the  Baltic. 
One  of  these  ships  sails  every 
iveek  from  T'Jew  York.  For 
rates,  detailed  information 
and  suggested  tours,  apply  to 

Leading  Travel  Services  or 


/CA.NTIC 
LINE  _ 


5  Broadway,  New  York 


SWITZERLAND 


Electrification  adds  to  the 
smooth,  restfiil,  clean  flight 
through  Switzerland  .... 
it  makes  the  country  more 
beautiful  than  ever. 


....  And  when  the  fleets 
last  fall  brought  back 
from  Europe  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  contented 
Americans  their  praise  for 
Switzerland  was  unani- 
mous ....  the  outstanding 
event  of  the  entire  trip  in 
every  respect!  Do  we  need 
to  add  any  superlatives  to 
this  recommendation? 

You  too  want  to  see  the  best 
....  visiting  Geneva,  Lausanne- 
Ouchy,  Montreux-Les  Avants, 
Martigny-Cbamonix,  Berne. 
Bernese  Oberland,  Interlaken- 
Jungfraujoch,  Loetschberj;, 
Zermatt-Gornergrat,  Furka- 
Oberalp,  Grisons,  Zurich, 
Lucerne  and  its  Lake  District, 
St.  Gothard  and  Lugano. 

Write  us  for  literature  and 
further  information,  using 
the  coupon  below. 

SWISS  FEDERAL 
RAILROADS 

475  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


Please  send  me  illustrated  booklets  and 
map.  219 


Name  ,„. 
Address . 


takes  you  over 
the  world's  trails  .  .  . 

If  the  wanderlust  is  in  yonr 
blood . . .  Cunard  Travel  Club 
will  bring  the  lure  of  far 
places  into  your  home . . .  fire 
your  imagination . . .  take  yon 
over  the  world's  glamerons 
trails  .  .  .  carry  the  romance 
of  many  lands  to  your  arm* 
chair  .  .  . 

Whether  you  are  planning  to 
travel  now  or  later  ...  or 
are  a  confirmed  stay-at-home 
.  .  .  join  the  Cunard  Travel 
Club  now. 

Membership  includes: 

(1)  — The  Running  Tide... 
intimate  Club  bulletin,  fre- 
quently published. 

(2)  —  The  Cunarder  . . .  large, 
beautifully  illustrated  month- 
ly travel  magazine. 

(3)  —  Travel  Library . . .  Book- 
lets from  all  over  the  world. 

(4)  —  Valuable  special  privi- 
leges when  you  go  abroad. 

Send  coupon  below  with  one 
dollar  for  full  membership. 

C  U  N  A  R,D 

TRAVEL  CLUB 

25  Broadway,  New  York 

Co.  Co.  .nd  M.II  -l.h  Check  or  Money  Orin 

CUNARD  TB\VELCU!B. 

Boom  43J,  2S  Bro.dw.y.  New  York  City. 

name  n.  a  full-pni'l  member  ol 
Pleaae  ento-  my  n.m  ^  ^  1^  .  j.,.„|, 

iheConard  Travel  <-l»'  .  CIINABDER. 
wilh  ihe  month  of  in""'r»P  ""y  L-„f„,  ISmoath- 
Herewith  |1«  co.eriog  Member.h.p  fnr  12  moM.. 

Name   ■  ~ 

Street  &  Nomber, 
OtT*Sl«t« 


TOURS 


European  Tours  Independent  &  Condu  cted 

(  Wrili-  f.ir  llnnkl.  l  W  ) 

FRENCH  TRAVEL  BUREAU,  Inc. 

22  Place  de  la  Madeleine— PARIS 
46  West  46th  Street-NKW  VORK 


Europe 


IFjUN(C(D-!Bll.(G](atl)I 

55)  IFiFTH  AVtNUIt 

<      NEW  VORK  CITY  > 

CHICA.GO  .  LOS  •.MGELES-SAN  FRANCISCO 


► IndependeDt  or  Conducted  Trips  j 
Send  for  our  new  48  page  book  of  Eu-  ^ 
ropean  Itineraries.  All  expense  tripa  ^ 
«     $267  to  $1300  up.  Ask  for  Book  W-1.  • 

L  MARTIN  TRAVEL  SERVICE  A 
Y  20  West  34th  Street,  New  York  ^ 


STUDENT 

Tours  to  EUROPE 


Comitaninnahle  pi-M(ilf>,  rcsli  ictfd  parties, 
lirttcr  hnlels,  Sli.  rinl  lTi%-ilci;i'l  for  mem- 
lK-r«  takiiii;  iiiiiv.  rsilv  coin  srs  nhi  o  arl  We'll 
fleiui  vou  frcp  illustiHted  ln.oklct  ^OQC 
No.  AS  on  Sliuiciit  European  <P0I70 
Tours,    Write  U5-  And  Ip 

International  Travel  Club 

Terminal  Tower  Bldg.  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Ask  the  \yiitre-to-*io  liureau^  8  Htucjii  street, 
Boston, for  space  &  rates  in  our  f/epartntent. 


TRAVEL  ACCESSORIES 


and  all  travel  n.niisea.  Mothersiirs 
brings  perfect  comfort  on  your  journeys 
by  Sea,  Train,  Auto  or  Air, 


LAND  TRIPS — American — Continued 


lal    p.irk — Bryco 


Vnioil  Pacific  Itys.* 
23  4  Death  Valley 

23  5  .\long  the  Union  Pacific  System 
2  3  7  Ziim    National    Park — Grand    Canyon  Xatiu 

Ciin,\  im 
231)  ("alilornia 

2  4 1  Yelluustone  Xational  Park 
4  4s  Dude  Ranches  out  West 

4  4!)  Paciftr  North  West  and  Alaska 
4jlt  rnknown  Places  in  Idaho 
4ril  Ciilorado  Mountain  Playgrounds 
r.Ol  Jilaho-L'tah  Outings 

LAND  TRIPS— Foreign 

American  Express  Co.' 
33!l  The  Aiuerican  Traveler  in  Europe 
4  74  The  .\merican  Traveler  in  South  America 
4  75  The  American  Traveler  in  the  Far  East 

4  71)  rile  .\nierican  Traveler  in  .4lrira 

Amerop  Travl  Service,  Inc.' 
341  Independent  Tours  to  Germany 
Canciiian  Xational  Rys," 

5  1  S  Map  of  Canada 

.".111  I!y  the  sea.  Nova  Scotia 
."I'll  The  Canadian  Rockies 
:>1\  To  the  Paiifir  Coast 

Thomas  Cook  i  Sons* 
4  52  Caravan  Trails 

Daimler  Hire,  Ltd.* 

3  40  Automobile  Hire  .\broad 

Franco. Bflgique  Tours* 
30  7  Europe  liy  Motor 
50  3  Motor  Tours  of  North  .\frica 

Frank  Tourist  Co.* 
251  Europe  for  the  Independent  Traveler 

German  Tourist  Information  Office 
333  Traveling  in  Beautiful  Germany 

33  4  Berlin  and  Potsdam 
335  The  Rhine 

3  3(i  Munich — The  Bavarian  Alps 

4S7  .\  Tour  throuEh  German  Spas  and  Watering  Place) 
4SS  The  Towns  of  Nortlicin  Bavaria 
41*11  Saxony 

49  1  Baden  and  the  Black  Forest 
4!I7  Casscl  and  the  Weser 

500  Golf  in  Germany,  .\iiplane  Trips,  and  individual  liooklets  on 
all  important  cities  in  Germany 
Hamburg- American  Line* 
140  Ireland 

1  5  0  Germany 

151  France 

152  British  Isles 

3  3.S  European  Tours 

\rjrth  German  Lloyil  L'nu* 

158  Lloyd  Motor  Tours 
4i;i  Art  and  Germany 

Sorwcgian  Govrrnnn  nt  Uathmys* 

311  Viklngland  Vacations 

312  Norway 

314  Tlircc  Towns 

.Stcis.it  Federal  Kaiheai/s* 
50G  All  ahout  Switzerland 

UNITED  STATES  TERRITORIES 

H.  WVMI 

Hawaii  Tourist  Itarrau* 

154  Tourfa.v 

155  The  Story  of  ll.iwaii 

HOTELS  AND  RESORTS-American 

159  Southern  California  through  the  ramer.i 

205  Del  .VIontc  Hol.l.  Del  .Mojitc.  Calil.- 

2  53  Glen  Springs  Hotel.  Watkins  Glen.  N.  Y. 
31G  The  Alexander.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

2  74  The  General  Ogclthorpe.  Savannah,  Ga.* 
319  Miami  Beach.  Fla. 

3  4  7  Hotel  Tourainc,  Boston.  Mass. 

4  55  Hotel  Del  Mar.  Southern  California 

5  1  li  The  Key  to  Havana 

517  Cuba — Wonderland  of  .\merica 
52  2  Sea  Island  Beach,  Ga. 
523  Manoir  Richelieu,  Murray  Bay,  Canada 
United  Hotels  Coinpany  of  .imerica* 
402  The  Roosevelt — New  York  City 
4  03  Henjamln  Franklin — Philadelphia 
40  4  The  Olympic — Seattle,  Wash. 

HOTELS  AND  RESORTS— Foreign 

Canadian  Pacific  Roihenys 
3  79  Lake  Windermere  Bungalow  Camp 

3  80  Resorts  in  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rockies 
381  Hotel  Algonquin,  St.  Andrews,  Canada 
405  Banff  Springs — Banff,  Alta. 

4  06  Chateau  Lake  I,ouise — Lake  Louise,  Alta. 
40  7  Emerald  Lake  Chalet — Emerald  Lake 

I. 3  2  Hotel  Langdon.  Hamilton,  Bermuda 
4,S2  Ucsorls  in  Ontario 

4s:;  Uesorls  in  Qu 'bee 

4S1  Resorts  in  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rockies 
485  Banff — Lake  l.,ouise 
Vnited  Hotels* 

408  The  Mount  Royal — Montreal 

409  King  Edward  Hotel — Toronto 

410  Royal  Connaught — Hamilton 

411  The  Clifton — Niagara  Falls 

4  1  2  The  Prince  Edward — Windsor 

4  13  The  Admiral  Bcatty — Saint  .lohn,  N.  B. 

414  Hotel  Cecil — London 

TRAVEL  ACCESSORIES  , 

Ahercromhie.  rf  Fitcli 

206  Luggage 

American  Express  Co. 

34  8  Travelers  Checks 

«r;f  ,f  Hoirell* 

2  07  Filmo  Cameras 

Dean's 
210  Bon  Voyage  Boxes 

Eastman  Kodak  Co.  * 
212  List  of  Eastman  Kodak  Branches  throughout  the  World 

Department  of  Travel  and  Resort  Information 

Country  Life,  244  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Please  send,  without  obligation  on  my  part,  the  following  bookletr 
•  Insert  numbers  from  list.)  From  Foreign  Countries,  except  Canada, 
enclose  10c  in  stamps. 
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CANADIAN  NATIONAL -TO    EVERYWHERE   IN  CANADA 


Land  of  Gorgeous  Scenery  Where  the 
Romance  of  Gold  Rush  Days  Still  Lives 


Come  north  this  summer.  Cruise  a  thousand  miles 
through  the  calm  waters  of  the  "Inside  Passage"  to 
Alaska — land  of  sky-piercing  mountains,  giant  glaciers, 
valleys  ablaze  with  wildflowers — land  of  romance  and 
gold.  A  delightful  ten-day  voyage;  stops  ashore  at 
Ketchikan,  Wrangell,  Juneau  and  Skagway,  with  their 
quaint  native  homes  and  grotesque  totem  poles. 

From  Skagway  follow  the  "trail  of  '98"  through  the 
once  dreaded  White  Pass,  across  Dead  Horse  Gulch  to 
Lake  Bennet  and  Whitehorse;  on  to  Dawson  and  Nome 
if  time  permits.  See  the  "ghost  towns"  which  stand  as 
silent  and  deserted  reminders  of  the  Klondike  gold  rush. 

Make  this  glorious  tour  to  Alaska  over  the  Jasper  Park- 
Pacific  Route  across  Canada — stopover  at  Minaki  in  the 
Canadian  Lake  and  woods  Country  and  at  Jasper  National 
Park  in  the  heart  of  the  Canadian  Rockies. 


OFFICES 

333  Washington  St. 

BUFFALO. 
Liberty  Dank  Bldg. 
120  Main  St. 


CINCINNATI 
3ixie  Terminal  BIdK. 
49  E.  Fourth  St. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Burlington  Arcade 
1«0  22  Chestnut  St. 

PITTSBURGH 
&05  Park  Building 
J55  Fifth  Ave. 


PORTLAND,  ORE. 
P:icitio  Buifding 
•M2  Yamhill  St. 


The  whole  trip  is  one  of  comfort  and  relaxa- 
tion— de  luxe  train  service  across  the  con- 
tinent— palatial  Canadian  National  Steam- 
ers with  large  airy  lounges  and  smoke  rooms 
—  dancing  and  music- — -excellent  cuisine, 
i  deck  sports,  promenades.  Put  Alaska  on  your 
program  this  summer. 

Send  for  this  For  hiformatioii  on  Alaska  tours — coii- 

oooklet  on  Alaska  suit  the  nearest  Canadian  National  office 

Canadian  National 

'^Jhe  Largest  J(fiilway  System  in  America 


OPERATING  RAILWAYS  •  STEAMSHIPS  •  HOTELS 
TELEGRAPH  AND  EXPRESS  SERVICE  •  RADIO  STATIONS 


6  J      J/OURS,  CHICAGO 


T  0 


THE      G  0  L  D  E  Cj  A  T  E 


"SAN  FRANCISCO 

Overland  Limited 

Chicago  /  San  Francisco 

Straight  and  true,  with  arrow-like  swiftness,  this 
famous  train  lays  its  course  for  California.  It  is 
the  choice  of  travelers  of  discrimination,  offering 
every  refinement  of  travel  comfort:  rooms  en  suite, 
if  desired;  club  car,  barber,  valet,  shower;  ladies' 
lounge  with  maid  and  shower;  unsurpassed  dining- 
car  service.  Follows  the  historic  Overland  Route. 
Across  Great  Salt  Lake  by  rail,  through  Nevada's 
mountain-rimmed  basin,  over  the  Sierra  Nevada 
close  to  Lake  Tahoe,  down  American  River  Can- 
yon and  across  central  California. 

Only  Southern  Pacific  offers  choice  of  four 
routes  to  and  from  California.  Stop  over  anywhere. 
Go  one  way,  return  another,  on  '■'■Overland  Limit- 
ed'"^ "Golden  State  Limited",  "Sunset  Limited" ,  or 
"The  Cascade", 

Southern  Pacific 

Four  Great  Routes 

Please  write  your  address  and  name  below,  tear  off  and  mail  it  to  E.  W.  Clapp, 
310  S.  Michigan  Boulevard,  Chicago,  for  free,  interesting  book  with  illustrations 
and  animated  maps,  "How  Best  to  See  tie  Paeijtc  Coast". 
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.0  admit  vouS  e  never  been  abroad 


is  often  as  embarrassing  as  being  unfamiliar  with  the  classics. 


In  the  life  of  todav  one  is  as  essential  as  the  other.  Of 


course,  when  you  go,  travel  correctly.  Choose  either  a  White 


Star,  Red  Star  or  Atlantic  Transport  liner.  It  makes  no  dif- 


ference whether  you  go  First  Class  or  TOURIST  Third  Cabin. 


You  meet  the  world's  charming  cosmopolitans.  The  life  on 


board,  social  and  sports,  is  diversilied,  interesting  and  always 


thoroughly  enjoyable.  But  if  you  are  esthetic  by  nature  the 


comfort  of  the  salons  and  the  out-of-way  nooks  on  the  broad 


decks  have  a  strong  appeal. 


WHITE  rWAn  LINE 

RED/YAn  LINE  -  ATLANTIC  TRAN/PORT  LINE 

INTERNATIONAL       MERCANTILE        MARINE  COMPANY 

No.  1  BROADWAY,  N.  Y.,  OLR  OFFICES  ELSEWHERE  OR  AUTHORIZED  AGENTS 


f 


GARDEN  OF  SALADS  AND  SEASONINGS 


Continue  J  J^^ow  page  I OO ) 


horseradish  except  that  grown 
and  dug  in  their  own  gardens. 
Why  not  include  a  root  in  our 
garden  of  spices  and  seasonings.? 
Tarragon  leaves  add  an  ap- 
proved flavor  to  many  culinary 
combinations,  and  tarragon  vin- 
egar is  called  for  by  many 
recipes.  Plants,  instead  of  seeds, 
should  be  used;  one  will  do. 

The  above  herbs  include  all 
that  I  consider  most  useful  for 
domestic  use,  although  I  have 
seen  it  stated  that  the  subtle 
flavor  that  imparts  the  distinc- 
tive taste  to  the  incomparable 
tomato  sauce  used  in  preparing 
Italian  spaghetti  is  due  to  the 
sweet  basil  used  therem.  Prob- 
ably we  housekeepers  should  all 
include  the  sweet  basil,  and  try 
to  rival  Italian  cooks. 

If  one  wishes,  however,  to 
stress  further  the  garden  of 
herbs,  either  for  the  sentiment 
suggested  by  that  poetic  title, 
or  for  the  use  of  its  savory  in- 
clusion in  furnishmg  flavors  for 


a  particularly  herb-loving  fam- 
ily, thyme  (perennial),  summer 
savory  (annual),  dill  (annual) 
for  pickles,  and  sweet  marjorum 
(perennial)  may  be  added. 
These  dried,  and  sprigs  com- 
bined in  soup  bouquets,  a 
combination  of  all  of  these  spicy 
herbs,  impart  a  flavor  parti- 
cularly enjoyed  by  many  in 
dressings  and  soups.  Thyme  is 
also  particularly  pretty  in  the 
flower  garden,  used  as  a  bor- 
der and  allowed  to  stray  out 
over  the  edges  of  brick  walks. 
Be  careful  not  to  naturalize  it 
too  liberally,  or  it  becomes  a 
pest — although  a  lovely  one. 

I  had  almost  forgotten  to 
suggest  a  bayberry  bush,  which 
may  be  included  very  orna- 
mentally in  any  shrubberv. 
Bay  leaves,  used  very  sparsely, 
are  invaluable  in  soup  stock  and 
canned  tomato  puree.  The  bush 
is  fragrant  and  beautiful,  and 
the  silvery  gray  berries  are  love- 
Iv  as  a  winter  house  decoration. 


THE   GARDEN   OF   THE  MOON 


{^Coutinucd  from  page  (i^) 


fragrance  to  our  passing  feet, 
may  be  in  itself  a  thing  of 
charm.  Creeping  thyme  and 
sweet  alyssum,  Sedum  spurium, 
Dianthus  arenarius  (in  a  hot 
sandy  crevice)  Gypsophila  sun- 
dermanni,  creeping  phlox  The 
Bride,  Veronica  peduncularis, 
Saxifraga  tenella,  S.  tolmiei  and 
the  variety  Apple  Blossom  may 
be  planted  m  the  chmks.  To- 
ward the  outer  ones,  Dianthus 
plumarius  Mrs.  Sinkins,  and 
leaning  over  the  edges,  lemon 
verbena,  lavender,  Cedronella 
triphylla,  rosemary,  and  garden 
heliotrope  to  brush  in  passing. 

The  night  garden  does  not 
call  for  movement  as  does  the 
daytime  one.  We  pass  through 
it  dreamily,  and  we  sit  in  it 
much.  The  seats  should  be 
carefully  placed  to  give  us  just 
that  vista  of  moonlight  and 
shadows,  silver  pool,  misty  blos- 
soms, and  twinkling  stars  that 
can  most  charm  us.  Marble  or 
stone  benches,  gleaming  white 
against  the  soft  dark  shadows 
of  evergreens  are  the  most 
beautiful  to  gaze  upon,  but 
they  are  cold  in  the  night  air, 
and  they  are  hard  to  sit  upon. 
One  may  carry  cushions  forth — 
if  one  remembers.  A  bench,  too, 
lacks  arms  and  back  that  make 
long  sitting  far  more  comfort- 
able. Sometimes  a  wooden  trellis 
top  is  made  to  fit  exactly  over 
the  colder  stone.  Again  the  seat 
IS  fashioned  of  wood  and  painted 


white.  This  gives  the  same  effect 
in  the  moonlight  as  does  the 
stone. 

My  own  garden  is  a  very 
practi.^al  one  to  fit  my  own 
life.  It  clings  to  comfort,  uses 
solid  oak  armchairs  painted  the 
same  green  as  the  surrounding 
trees,  and  softly  cushioned 
backs  and  seats  with  oilcloth 
covered  pillows  tied  firmlv  in 
their  places.  These  chairs  fade 
invisibly  into  the  shadows  be- 
hind them,  and  the  cushions 
are  easily  wiped  off"  with  a  damp 
cloth.  There  is  a  low  green 
stand  that  holds  books  or  re- 
freshment service,  a  larger 
sturdy  one  for  typewriter,  din- 
ner, or  breakfast  tray,  both 
with  firmly  tied  oilcloth  covers. 
And,  paradox  in  a  moonlight 
garden,  there  is  a  good  small 
reading  light  with  a  shade 
somewhat  upon  the  lines  of  a 
Japanese  lantern!  But  it  takes 
only  a  single  pressure  of  the 
finger  to  darken  its  light,  and  a 
garden  is  such  a  gladosme  place 
to  labor  or  to  read,  even  though 
we  talk  of  a  mystic  place  to 
dream. 

No  weeds  challenge  attention 
in  the  moon  garden;  bold  ones 
are  but  mystery  beckoning 
shadows,  forward  dandelions 
blend  with  the  lawn  from  which 
they  spring.  Stardust  and  moon- 
shine, all  is  well  with  the  night 
garden — peace,  memories,  mys- 
terv,  and  dreams. 
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The  west  view  of 
the  estate  of  Law- 
rence P.  Fisher- at 
Gr  ay  haven,  De- 
troit, Mich. 


YACHTING  NOTES  OF  THE  MONTH 


IT  IS  not  often  that  a  person  can  command  "home, 
James"  and  be  driven  to  the  doorstep  of  his 
house  in  a  boat;  yet,  judging  from  many  of  the 
waterfront  homes  which  have  been  built  recently, 
it  seems  evident  that  a  number  of  home  owners  have 
dreamed  this  lovely  dream.  And  many  of  ;he  dreams 
have  evolved  themselves  into  thoroughly  distinctive 
waterfront  houses.  Lawrence  P.  Fisher  of  Detroit, 


by  E.   JAMES  DEVINE 

an  outstanding  figure  in  the  motor  industry,  lives 
in  such  a  place. 

Mr.  Fisher's  residence  is  situated  at  Grayhaven, 
Detroit,  on  a  canal  which  connects  with  the  Detroit 
River,  which,  in  turn,  communicates  with  the  nearby 
open  water  of  the  Lakes.  The  house  is  designed  in 
the  true  Spanish  style  and  is  surrounded  by  palatial 
gardens  in  which  are  bowling  greens,  a  miniature 


Right.  The  Sea  Lion  Sixty 
is  a  beauty.  Powered  with 
a  4S0  h.p.  Liberty  motor,  in 
a  Iwo-step  hydroplane  hull, 
she  will  make  over  fifty  miles 
an  hour 


The  124-foot  yacht  Zapala, 
designed  and  built  by  Luders 
for  Howard  E.  Coffin,  and 
used  by  President  and  Mrs. 
Coolidge  when  they  were  Mr. 
Coffin's  guests. 


golf  course,  a  swimming  pool  and  tennis  courts. 
What  a  paradise  for  the  sportsman! 

Our  interest  now,  however,  is  in  the  west  wing  of 
the  mansion  jutting  out  into  the  water.  Here  the 
builders  have  provided  three  boat  wells,  the  largest 
of  which  houses  Mr.  Fisher's  Margaret  F  III,  a 
beautifully  built  107-foot  cabin  cruiser.  The  two 
smaller  boat  wells  accommodate  two  speedy  racers. 


TWENTIETH  ANNIVEKSACr  MCDEL 


Luxuriously  conifortatle  an  J  graceful  tlirougliout 
.    .  -witli  accommodations  for  six  .  .  .  tlie  Luders 
72  Foot  Commuter  comLiiies  speed  witli  slieer 
Leauty  of  line  and  con.struction.  Tke  entire 
superstructure  of  tlie  boat  IS  designed  to  ac- 
centuate lier  grace,  and   tlie  contour  of  lier 
deckkouses  preserves  tke  swift,  low  lines. 

en  powered  witk  two  eigkt-cylinde  r 
iSterling  Dolpkins,  tke  72  Footer  delivers 


a  speed  of  25  M.  P  H;  witk  two  Wrigkt  Ty- 
pkoons,  30  Al  P  H.  Included  in  ker  appoint- 
ments are  suck  modern  conveniences  as  kot  and 
cold  running  water,  electric  windlass,  genera- 
tor, and  Frigidaire  ice  mackine. 

Specifications  of  tkis  and  otker  Luders  craft 
arranged   to   meet   your  individual  require- 
ments will  ke  gladly  taken  up  witk  you  ky 
personal  conference. 


STAMrOCD,  CONNECTICUT 

TWENTY   YEARS    OF   SUCCESSFUL    YACHT  BUILDING 
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-Dav^  we  wish 


wou 


ays  we  wis 
Id  never  ena  .  .  .  . 


Once  ahoard  their  Elco,  Mr.  and  M.rs.  K.  G. 
Torrence*  measure  distance  onl^  in  terms  of 
contentment.    NowJiere  else  do  they  find  such 
complete  relaxation,  such  keen  enjo^^ment. 

THE  SARA  JO*  docts  In  tlie  teautlful 
inlet  at  !M.aniaronecIt,  a  liundrecj  yards  or 
so  from  tke  summer  tome  of  its  owners.  Tlrls 
lian<]some  Forty-Two  is  tke  fourtli  of  a  series 
of  Elcos  (tlie  first  a  Twenty-iSix)  Lougkt  ty 
its  owners  witliin  tlie  last  few  years. 

Mj.  and  jMrs.  Torrence  are  enthusiastic  in 
tlieir  conviction  tliat  tlie  Sarajo  represents  not 
an  extravagance,  tut  a  sound  investment  in 
tealtt  and  tappmess.  No  taxes,  no  expensive 
repairs,  surprisingly  low  running  cost.  And 
during  tte  long  toating  season  endless  oppor- 
tunity for  outdoor  sports,  for  tte  most  deliglit- 
ful  tind  of  entertaining,  for  travel  in  tlie 
economical  comfort  of  a  compact  tome  on 
tte  water  .  .  . 

Almost  any  still  summer  nigtt  finds  tte 
Sarajo  slipping  quietly  out  into  tte  Sound. 
For  at  tte  end  of  a  city  day  Mr.  To  rrence 
welcomes  tte  instant  escape  it  oilers  from  tte 


discomfort  of  noise  and  teat  .  .  .  ProtaLly  a 
gay,  informal  supper  atoard  witt  five  or  six 
friends.  Pertaps,  on  moonligtt  nigtts,  a  swim, 
or  swift  careening  on  an  aquaplane  in  tte 
Sarajo's  lively  wake  .  .  . 

Cruising  is  a  totty  witt  ttis  young  couple, 
wto  make  frequent  stort  trips  —  ttrougt  tte 
Sound  —  up  tte  Essex  River — around  tte  Long 
Island  store.  East  August,  witt  four  friends, 
tliey  made  a  ten-day  cruise  to  Nantucket,  witt 
store  stops  at  New  London  and  Ncav^  Bed- 
ford. As  deligttful  a  stort  vacation  trip  as 
ttey  ever  took,  Mrs.  Torrence  says.  And 
already  plans  are  under  way  for  next  summer's 
cruising.  Plans  wtict  fortunately  need  consider 


neitter  time  tatles  nor  accommodations,  tut 
only  tte  wtim  of  tte  Sarajo's  tappy  owners  .  . . 

Y  f  f 

Tte  tistory  of  every  Elco  toat  is  as  ttriU- 
ingly  individual  as  tte  man  wto  owns  it.  For 
eact  owner  finds  in  tte  opportunity  for  inde- 
pendent voyaging  a  constant  stimulation  and 
a  ctallenge,  and  eact  responds  in  a  ctaracter- 
istic  way. 

At  Port  Elco,  wtere  we  will  te  glad  to 
receive  you  at  any  time,  you  can  get  rigtt 
akoard  a  Forty-Two  (or  any  otter  model  on 
display)  and  make  your  own  tour  of  inspection. 
Or  we  will  send  you  Catalog    S   on  request. 

PORT  ELCO  (permanent  extitit),  247 
Park  Avenue,  at  46tt  Street,  New  York. 
Dis  triLutors  in  Boston,  Detroit,  Los  Angeles 
ana  Ml  ami. 

Pla  nt  and  Ma  rine  Basin,  Tte  Elco  \\^orks, 
Bayonne,  N.  J. 

Tte  Elco  Fleet:  Twenty-Six,  $2,975; 
Veedette,  $4,875;  Crulsette,  $5,950;  Ttlrty- 
Eigtt,  $10,750;  Forty-Two,  $16,500;  Fifty, 
$25,500. 

*A.ltlinugli    this    Xerxes   of   advertisements  recounts   hona  fide 
experiences  of  Mlco  nwnera,  thcnamea  used  are  fictitious* 
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Write 

for  a  copy  of  this  thril- 
ling Cruise  Narrative 

FREE 

"Down  Hurricane  Alley"  is  an 
interest  gripping  story  of  a  700 
mile  non-stop  voyage  of  a  3,2' 
Banfield  cruiser.  Every  page 
of  which  teems  with  the  expe- 
riences of  an  amateur  crew  bat- 
tling their  way  through  tropical 
storms  and  angry  seas  on  a  jaunt 
from  New  York  to  Bermuda. 


DANf lELD  32 


Powered  with 
200-H.  P.  KERMATH 
Speed  28-30  M.  P.  H. 
$7950.00 

Powered  with 
100-H.  P.  KERMATH 
Speed  18-20  M.  P.  H. 
$7150.00 

ImmetTiale  Deliveries 


The  BANFIELD  "32",  the  world's  fastest  standardiied  cruiser, 
is  the  unquahfied  choice  of  sporting  yachtsmen.  It's  a  deep 
water,  all-weather  craft  having  the  comforts  of  a  yacht,  speed 
of  a  runabout  and  safety  of  a  snip. 

Banfield  Sea  Smff  Woirks  Inc. 

-      PlffMANENT 


Salcj  Or  nets  au 
277  Park  Ave.  Bldg.  ■  102 


UNIVERSAL 
TWIN  INSTALLATIONS 


2  SIXES 
150  H.  P. 
1,270  lbs. 

Write  Us 
For  FuU 
Particulars 


Direct  or  ...  , 
Reduction  Drive 


2  EIGHTS 
220  H.  P. 
1,650  lbs. 


marine  motors 


NOT  CONNECTED  WITH  ANY  OTHER  FIRM  USING  THE  NAME  "UNIVERSAL" 


inVIVERSAL  MOTOR  COMPANY    Dept.  CL-3  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin 


The  new  home  at  Grayhave?t,  Detroit,  of  the  famous  speed-boat 
manufacturer  and  racer.  Gar  Wood,  formerly  commodore  of  the 
Detroit  Yacht  Club.  Insert:  Commodore  Gar  Wood 


Electrically  operated  lifting  devices 
are  built  into  the  boathouse  so  that 
in  case  of  repairs  or  winter  storing  the 
hulls  may  be  raised  from  the  water. 

Another  distinguished  boatman's 
house  is  that  of  Garfield  Wood,  which 
is  located  in  the  same  residential  sec- 
tion of  Detroit.  This  house  overlooks 
the  lake,  is  two  stories  in  height,  and 
is  built  around  an  immense  music 
room.  Georgian  architecture  is  the 
style,  and  the  material  limestone. 
Knowing  Mr.  Wood's  weakness  for 
the  water,  the  architects  incor!X)rated 
a  large  boat  well  in  the  plans  to  ac- 
commodate his  private  fleet.  From  this 
fleet  have  come  some  of  the  world's 
fastest  racing  boats. 

HAVE  long  wondered  what 
^ '    the    outboard    motor  people 
would  do  about  the  noisy,  staccato 


explosions  of  their  little  motors,  and 
at  times  we  have  been  quite  sym- 
pathetic with  the  waterfront  dwellers 
who  have  advanced  such  violent  pro- 
tests. The  problem  of  easy  starting 
of  these  motors  has  also  been  one  to 
worry  the  outboard  owner.  The  1929 
line  of  Sea  Horses,  built  by  the  Jolin- 
son  Motor  Company  have  new 
features  which  eliminate  these  dif?i- 
culties  with  comparative  simplicity. 
An  under-water  exhaust  pipe  prevents 
the  worst  of  the  noise  and  further- 
more completely  prevents  the  exliaust 
fumes  from  getting  into  the  boac.  The 
problem  of  starting  was  met  by 
designing  a  contraption  called  the 
release  charger.  This  bit  of  mechan- 
ism releases  the  compression  from  one 
cylinder  and  supercharges  another 
cylinder  with  a  single  stroke  of  a 
lever.  And  starting  is  an  easy  matter. 


One  of  the  slim  runabouts  of  the 
Chris-Craft  fleet  in  Miavii  waters 


The  73-foot  express  cruiser 
Oheka,  owned  by  Otto  II.  Kahn, 
pmvered  with  three  5  50-h.p. 
Mayhach  engines,  giving  her  a 
speed  of  40  miles  per  hour 


The  ^y-foot  Dorica,  owned  by 
Mr.  Charles  N.  Edge,  of  Rye, 
N.  Y.,  was  built  by  Luerssen 
and  is  powered  by  a  550  h.p. 
Maybach  engine 
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Baby  needs  more  heat 


Outdoorsman  John 
insists  on  less... 


than  You  or  /  desire  / 


Everybodys  ^xmg...with 
FINGER-TOUCH  CONTROL 


The  last  slight  fault  in  heating  systems  has 
been  mastered.  Today,  for  your  next  home 
you  are  invited  to  select  the  system  that 
provides  each  room  with  heat  on  tap.  The 
system  that  delivers  locally  to  each  room 
as  much  or  as  little  heat  as  is  required,  with 
no  effect  on  the  temperature  of  other  rooms. 
The  system  that  automatically  adjusts  itself 
to  your  hour-to-hour  need  for  heat. 

We  offer  you  Hoffman  Controlled  Heat, 
guaranteed  in  writing,  for  many  years. 
Whether  you  prefer  coal,  oil  or  gas  as  fuel 
— no  matter  what  standard  boiler  and  radi- 
ators you  select  —  you  can  add  the  almost 
magic  equipment  that  makes  it  a  Hoffman 
Controlled  Heat  system. 

Hoffman  Controlled  Heat  means  finger- 
touch  control.  The  action  of  the  entire 
system  centers  on  the  pressure  of  your  fin- 
ger on  the  lever  handles  of  the  radiator 


valves.  A  finger  touch  commands  each 
radiator  to  give  off  full  heat,  three-quarters 
heat,  half  heat,  one-quarter  heat  or  none 
at  all.  The  response  is  rapid. 

Only  as  the  call  for  heat  increases  does 
the  supply  of  steam  accumulate.  Thus  there 
is  no  waste.  With  Hoffman  Controlled  Heat, 
even  great  sky-scrapers  are  luxuriously 
heated  with  a  mere  pound  of  pressure.  Homes 
require  only  ounces.  Fuel  costs  are  dras- 
tically low,  where  ounces  do  the  work  of 
pounds,  even  in  zero  weather. 

Thousands  who  contemplate  building 
new  homes  will  want  to  know  all  about 
this  latest  great  step  ahead  in  the  science 
of  heating.  A  post  card  brings  you  our 
new  interesting  booklet  in  which  you 
will  find  all  the  astonishing  facts.  Address 
Hoffman  Specialty  Company,  Inc.,  Dept.  F-8, 
Waterbury,  Connecticut,  for  your  copy. 


Hoffman 

CONTR.OLLED  HEAT 


You've  seen  "finger-touch"  control  in  fine 
apartment  buildings,  hospitals,  etc.  In 
your  new  home,  you  can  have  this  same 
luxury— with  Hoffman  Controlled  Heat. 
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THE  HOME  SERVICE  PAGE 

HOME-BUILDING,  DECORATION, 
FURNISHINGS,  HOME  EQUIPMENT 

The  purpose  of  this  department  is  to  be  of  service  to  the  readers  of  COUNTRY  Life.  It  has  arranged  to  supply  the  informative 
booklets3free  services  that  are  offered  by  the  manufacturer,  the  decorator,  and  the  craftsman.  Much  of  this  helpful  mformataon 
iV^ot  accessible  to  the  person  who  is  building  or  decorating  a  home,  or  equipping  a  country  place.  The  busmess  houses  listed  will 
welcome  an  opportunity  to  supply  this  information  presented  in  their  booklets  by  experts  in  their  various  lines.  You  put  yourself 
under  no  obligation.  Select  as  many  as  you  wish,  and  order  by  number  only.  Use  coupon  at  bottom  of  this  page.  Address 
^  Building  Service  Editor. 

Country  Life,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


Helpful  Booklets  for  the  Asking 

ORDER  BY  NUMBER  ONLY,  USING  COUPON  BELOW 


Building  Materials 

1.  AMERICAN  WALNUT 

American  If  'alnul  M/rs.  Jan. 

2.  ENDURING  BEAUTY  OF  KERAMIC  TILES 

Asjociated  Tile  M/rs. 

lO.     BEAUTITUL  BIRCH  FOR  BEAUTIFUL  WOOD- 
WORK 

Northern  Hemlock  y  Hardwood  Mjrs. 
Assn. 

12.     BEAUTIFUL  AMERICAN  GUMWOOD 

Hardwood  Mjrs,  Institute 

14.     COLOR  IN  ASBESTOS  SHINGLES 

Johns-Manville,  Inc. 

16.     PICK  O*  THE  PINES 

Western  Pine  Mfr's.  Ass'n. 

20.  ANTI  CORROSIVE  METALS 

American  Sheet  l3  Tin  Plate  Co. 

21.  POSSIBILITIES  OF  CONCRETE 

Atlas  Portland  Cement  Co. 

25.  HOUSES-SECTIONAL 

E.  F.  Hodgson  Co. 

RADIATOR  VALVES  LOCKING  THE  DOOR 

Hojfman  Specialty  Co. 

THE  CORK  LINED  HOUSE 

Armstrong  Cork  ^  Insulation  Co. 

THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  THATCHED  ROOFS 

IVeatherbest  Stained  Shingle  Co. 

AMBLER  ASBESTOS  SHINGLES 

Asbestos  Shingle,  Slate      Sheathing  Co. 

THE  CHARM  OF  THE  SOVEREIGN  WOOD 

Oak  Service  Bureau 

DISTINCTIVE  HOUSES 

Indiana  Limestone 

SHINGLE  STAINS 

Samuel  Cabot,  Inc. 

TUDOR  STONE  FLAGGING  AND  ROOFS 

Rising  y  Nelson  Slate  Co. 

RUST  PROOFED 

American  Brass  Co. 

DURABLE  DOUGLAS  FIR 

tVest  Coast  Lumber  Extension  Bureau 

THATCH  SLATE  ROOFS 

John  D.  Emack  Co. 

THE  ROOF 

Ludozvici-Celadon  Co. 

FIREPLACES  OF  TRUE  VIRGINIA  BRICK 

Old  Virginia  Brick  Co, 

BUILD  WARM  HOUSES 

Samuel  Cabot,  Inc, 

BOW  TO  KEEP  YOUR  HOUSE  YOUNG 

Valentine  y  Co, 

WALLS  &  FLOORS 

Zenitherm  Co.,  Inc, 

DEFYING  ACE  &  TIME 

Wheeling  Metal  Mfg.  Co. 

CELLIZED  OAK  FLOOR  BLOCKS 

The  E,  L,  Bruce  Co. 
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IN  ARCHITEC- 


USES  OF   MINERAL  WOOL 
TURE 

U.  S.  Mineral  Wool  Co. 

STEEL  FRAMING  FOR  DWELLINGS 

Steel  Frame  House  Co. 

GENASCO  ASPHALT  SHINGLES 

Barber  Asphalt  Co. 

BEAUTIFULHOMESOFCONCRETE  MASONRY 
CONCRETE   IMPROVEMENTS   AROUND  THE 
HOME 

Portland  Cement  Assn. 

METTOWEE  STONE,  FLOORING    &  FLAGG- 
ING 

V endor  Slate  Co,  Inc, 

INSULATING  YOUR  HOME 
BUILDING  THE  SUMMER  COTTAGE 

Insuluc  Company 


Equipment 


SIX  WAYS  OF  MAKING  THE  CELLAR  MORE 
ATTRACTIVE 

The  Thatcher  Co, 

MAKING   BATHROOMS  MORE  ATTRACTIVE 

C.  F.  Church  Mjg.  Co. 

BATHROOM  ARRANGEMENT 

Crane  Co. 

RADIATOR  FURNITURE 

Schleicher,  Inc, 

GARBAGE  INCINERATORS 

Kerner  I ncinerator  Co, 

ELECTRIC  REFRIGERATION 

Frigidaire  Corp, 

WOVEN  WOOD  KENCING 

Robert  C.  Reeves  Co. 

BEAUTIFUL  BATHROOMS 

Standard  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co, 
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FENCES  FOR  PROTECTION  AND  BEAUTY 

Page  Fence  f5'  Wire  Products  Assn. 

THE  NEW  VOGUE  IN  AWNINGS 

Andretv  Swanfeldt 

WARM  AIR  HEATING 

Kelsty  Heating  Company 

A  MODERN  HOUSEWARMING 

U.  S.  Radiator  Corp. 

ADVENTURES  IN  COMFORT 

May  Oil  Burner  Corp. 

MANTEL  AND  FIREPLACE  FITTINGS 

Ed'.oin  A.  Jackson  Is  Bros,  Inc. 

MANTELS  IN  CRETAN  STONE 

Wni,  H.  Jackson  Co. 

THE  INSTALLATION  COST  OF  PIPE 

The  A.  M.  Byers  Co. 

WARMTH  AND  COMFORT  CONVENIENTLY 

The  Bryant  Healer  fi?  Mfg.  Co. 

HOME  FENCES 

American  Fence  Construction  Co. 

ANCHOR  FENCES 

Anchor  Post  Iron  Works 

GOOD  LOCKS  &  HARDWARE  FOR  THE  HOME 

Yale  y  Towne  Mfg.  Co,, 

COMFORT  HEAT 

Burnham  Boiler  Co, 

GLASS  GARDENS 

Lord  y  Burnham  Co, 

GREENHOUSES  AND  CONSERVATORIES 

Hitchings  y  Co. 

BUYING  A  HEATING  SYSTEM 

Spencer  Heater  Co. 

ELECTRIC  REFRIGERATORS 

General  Electric  Co. 

INSECT  PESTS  INDOORS  AND  OUT 

Antral  Laboratories,  Inc, 

GREENHOUSES  FOR  THE  HOME 

King  Construction  Co, 

STEEL  CASEMENTS 

J.  S.  Thorn  Co. 

FENCES  FOR  EVERY  PURPOSE 

Brooks  Iron  Works 

IDEAL  SCREENS  FOR  CASEMENT  WINDOWS 

Rolscreen  Co. 

WIRE  CLOTH  SCREENS 

The  Gilbert  Is  Bennett  Mfg.  Co. 

GOOD  TASTE  IN  GOOD  FENCES 

Stewart  Iron  Works 

BRASS  RADIATORS 

Rome  Brass  Radiator  Corp. 

THE  ELECTRIC  FURNACE  MAN 

The  Domestic  Stoker  Co. 

WICKWIRE  SPENCER  CHAIN  LINK  FENCES 

Wickwire  Spencer  Steel  Co. 

A  NATURAL  DUST  LAYER 

The  Solvay  Process  Co. 

FENCING.    WIRE    AND    IRON,    FOR  REfl- 
DENCES.  ESTATES.  AND  PARKS 

Cyclone  Fence  Co. 

FIREPLACE  UNITS 

Heatilator  Co. 

EASY-SET  KITCHEN  AND  BATHROOM  FIX- 
TURES 

y.  //.  Balmer  Co. 

LOW  COST  SEWAGE  DISPOSAL. 

Kaustine  Company.  Inc. 

DUMB-WAITERS  AND  ELEVATORS 
SELECTING      AN      INVALId's  ELEVATOR 

Sedgwick  Machine  Works 
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DISTINCTIVE   HAND-MADE    LIGHTING  FIX- 
TURES 

Industrial  Arts  Shop 

HINTS  FOR  MAKING  WINDOW,  DOOR  AND 

P<)RCH  SCREENS 

Wickwire  Spencer  Steel  Co. 

MEDICINE  CABINETS 

Hess  tr arming  y  Ventilating  Co. 


METAL  WINDOW  CORNICES 

//  icks  Gallery,  Inc. 

ELECTRIC  WIND  INDICATOR 

Charles  E.  Lord 

WRtniGHT  IRON  THINGS 

»  /ron  Shoppe 

KING  GREENHOUSES  &  CONSERVATORI ES- 
PHOTOGRA PHS 

King  (a>h  'triii  tiou  Company 

GREENH'irsI  s  (H    (MM  ITY 

Wm.  It.  l.ullon  Co. 

HOW  SHALL  I  HEAT  MY  HOME? 

American  Radiator  Co. 

TYNIETOWN  TOYS 

Toy  Furniture  /forks 

PYROFAX      DEPENDABLE      GAS  SERVICE 
HEVOND  THE  GAS  MAINS 

Carbide  y  Carbon  Chemicals  Corp. 

GUARANTEED  OIL  HEAT 

Petroleum  Heat  y  Power  Co. 

DECORATING  WITH  CASEMENTS 

The  Detroit  Sleel  Products  Co. 

FIRE   SCREENS   FOR  SAFETY  AND  BEAUTY 

Buffalo  Wire  Works  Co.,  Inc. 

FILTER  ALL  THE  WATER 

Loomis-M aiming  Filter  Distributing  Co. 

BATHROOM  ACCESSORIES  DE-LUXE 

S.  D.  Baker  Corp. 

FENCING  FOR  LAWNS  &  GARDENS 

Guardian  Fence  Co. 

PIPE  P(>INTFRS  FOR  HOME  BUILDERS 

Reading  Iron  Co. 

TEPECO  PLUMBING  FIXTURES  IN  COLOR 

Trenton  Potteries  Co.  • 

BETIER  WINDOWS  FOR  YOUR  HOME 

David  Lupion's  Sons  Co. 

HOW    DOES   YOUR   GARDEN    GROW?— SOIL 
TREATMENT 

The  Virginia-Carolina  Chemical  Corp. 

EN-TOUTCAS  FAST  DRYING  TENNIS  COURTS 

//.  A.  Robinson  y  Co.  Inc. 

THE  HOME  OF   A  HUNDRED  COMFORTS 

General  Electric  Co. 

PLAYHOUSES  FOR  THE  KIDDIES 

Insulite  Company 

DonsON   BIRD  HOUSES 

Jos.  H.  Dodson 

CRYSTAL   LIGHTING  FIXTURES 

Arthur  Harrison.  Co. 

EVERGREEN  NON-POISONOUS  INSECTICIDE 

McLaughlin  Gormley  King  Co. 

Decoration  and  Furnishings 

44.     FABRICS  THE  KEY  TO  SUCCESSFUL  DECO- 
RATION 

/'.  Schumacher  y  Co. 

49,      WATERPROOF  DRAPERIES 

ProIexwcU  Corp. 

66.     THE  ADVENTURE  OF  HOME  FURNISHING 

S.  Karpen  y  Bros. 
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color— THE  SECRETOF  BEAUTIFUL  HOMES 

Orinoka  Mills 

WALL  COVERING  (SANITAs) 

Standard  Textile  Products  Co. 

LINOLEUM  FLOORS 

Congoleum-N aim.  Inc. 

WHAT  MAKES  A  HOUSE  A  HOME 

Wallpaper  Guild  of  .America 

BEAUTY  THAT  ENDURES 

L.  C.  Chase  iS'  Co. 

COLONIAL  HARDWARE  AND  MANTELS 

.■Jrthur  Todhunter 


FORGED  IRON  HARDWARE 

Mc Kinney  Mfg.  Co. 

SILHOUETTES  AND  THEIR  FRAMES 

Foster  Brothers 

ETIQUETTE  AND  GOOD  SENSP 

International  Silver  Co. 

THE  VOICE  OF  MUSIC 

Wurlitzcr  Co. 

WINDOWS  THAT  BEAUTIFY  YOUR  HOI 

The  Chas.  W.  Breneman  Co. 

THE  CARE  OF  FURNITURE 

Arthur  S.  Vernay,  Inc. 

EARLY  AMERICAN  FIIRNITURE 

L.  y  J.  G.  Stickley,  Inc. 

A  NEW  STANDARD  OF  HOME  LIGHTING 

Edison  Lamp  li'orks 

THE  VOGUE  OF  PLAIN,  WIDE  CARPETS 

C.  //'.  Pouhon  y  Sons  Carpet  Co.,  Inc. 

CORRECT  PROTECTION  AGAINST  FIRE 

American-La  France  Foamite  Corp. 

RUGS  FOR  DIFFERE.NT  ROOMS 

Kent-Costikyan 

ON  FURNISHING  YOUR  HOME 

John  J.  Colby  y  Sons 

STEELART  FOLDING  TABLES  *  CHAIRS 

Lyon  .Metal  Products,  Inc. 

CUSTOM  MADE  FURNITURE 

Stickley  Brothers  Co. 

THE  ELEGANCE  COLLECTION 

The  Watson  Company 

THE  DINOFOI.D  TABLE 

Nichols  y  Cox  Lumber  Co. 

FABRICS  OF  LASTING  RFAUTY 

Lesher,  Whitman  y  Co.,  Inc. 

EARLY  AMERICAN  REPRODUCTIONS 

C.  R.  Hood  Studio 

HOME  MOVIES 

Eastman  Kodak  Co. 

COLOR  CLOCKS 

Wm.  L.  Gilbert  Clock  Co. 

RAHIATOR  ENCLOSURES 

Hari  y  Cooley  Co. 

THE  LUXURY  OF  CHIMES 

Sessions  Clock  Co. 

BEAUTIFUL  FLOORS 

Ponsell  Floor  Machine  Co. 

WROUGHT  IRON 

E.  T.  Ryan  Iron  Works 

ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET 

Courtrieht  House 

A  MUSICAL  GALAXY 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 

RADIATOR  COVER  FURNITURE 

Dixie  Metal  Products  Co. 

BRIDGING    THE    GAP   OF    HUNDREDS  OF 
YEARS 

Federal  Radio  Corporation  • 

HOSPITALITY  CABINETS  DE  LUXE 

Lincoln-Orinoco  Shops 

DISTINCTIVE  FURNITURE  FOR  THE  LIVING 
ROOM 

A  DISTINGUISHED  GROUP  FOR    THE  BED- 
ROOM 

Kiltinger  Co., 

CHARACTER  REFLECTED  IN  A  FINE  FLOOR 
OF*  RUBBER  Til  E 

Goodyear  Tire  y  Rubber  Co. 

JUST   WHY    THE    DE  VRY    TAKES  BETTER 
MOVIES 

The  De  V ry  Corporation 

ANTIQUE  REPRODUCTIONS 
FOR  THE  BEDROOM 

Charlotte  Furniture  Co. 
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In  sending  in  this  coupon,  make  sure 
that  the  listing  of  booklets  from  which 
you  choose  is  that  of  the  latest  issue  of  the 
magazine,  as  Country  Life  cannot 
guarantee  the  delivery  of  booklet}  not 
listed  in  its  current  issue. 
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Building  ...  or  Remodeling  .  .  . 

plan  ^elephone  (Convenience  for  your  J^ome 


Service  can  be  fitted 
exactly  to  your  personal  tastes 
.  .  .  it  will  add  tremendously 
to  living  comfort  and  appearance 


If  you  are  building  or  remodeling  your  home  this  spring,  be 
sure  to  include  telephone  convenience  in  your  plans.  Telephones 
all  through  the  house,  for  ease  in  placing  and  answering  calls 
.  .  .  sufficient  telephone  outlets  to  give  flexibility  of  service 
.  .  .  wiring  and  some  of  the  apparatus  built  in  .  .  .  these  and 
other  features  of  modern  telephone  convenience  will  contribute 
greatly  to  the  living  comfort  and  smartness  of  your  home. 

Telephone  convenience  can  be  "custom  built"  to  your  indi- 
vidual tastes  and  requirements.  It  can  be  fitted  exactly  to 
every  household. 

The  living  room,  for  instance,  suggests  itself  as  a  desirable 
location  for  a  telephone  in  most  households.  So,  too,  do  the 
library,  sun  porch,  kitchen,  reception  hall  and  bed  chambers. 
A  telephone  in  the  guest  room  is  a  nice  compliment  to  your 
guest.  When  the  basement  is  utilized  as  a  recreation  room  or 
amateur  workshop,  a  telephone  adds  immeasurably  to  its 
comfort.  And  the  servants'  quarters  should,  of  course,  be 
equipped  so  that  all  calls  can  be  answered  promptly. 

Two  or  more  telephone  lines  are  desired  by  many  families, 
for  the  added  assurance  this  gives  that  at  least  one  line  will 
be  available  for  incoming  and  outgoing  calls. 

And  besides  the  general  service  arrangements,  some  people 
want  additional  equipment  for  special  purposes.  Push  buttons 
and  switches  for  intercommunication  among  the  house  tele- 
phones. Special  bells  and  other  signaling  devices  for  particular 
uses.  Portable  telephones  which  can  be  plugged  in  where 
desired.  Switches  to  cut  off  bells  temporarily.  Other  switches 
for  disconnecting  the  servants'  telephone  temporarily. 

It  is  not  at  all  necessary  that  you  build  or  remodel  in  order 
to  have  complete  telephone  convenience.  Your  local  Bell 
company  will  be  glad  to  tell  you  how  easily  .  .  .  and  at  how 
reasonable  a  cost  .  .  .  you  can  apply  this  new  idea  to  your 
present  residence.    Telephone  today  for  an  appointment. 
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«  she  as 
Safe  as  safe  can  be"? 


Tiny  toddlers  —  knowing 
no  fears  —  sure  of  every- 
one's love  and  care!  Are 
you  sure  of  their  safety 
when  you're  away  and 
they  are  at  home?  A  mo- 
ment's thoughtlessness  on 
the  part  of  a  careless  serv- 
ant may  spell  Disaster!  A 
child  can't  take  care  of  it- 
self in  a  fire. 

Even  a  tiny  fire  has  ghast- 
ly possibilities.  But  fires 
remain  small  if  "taken"  in 
the  beginning.  There  is  a 
correct  extinguisher  for 
each  type  of  fire — a  method 
of  killing  the  fire  before 


its  menace  becomes  dis- 
aster. 

Youdon'thave  togamble 
with  fire.  Without  obliga- 
tion, we  will  gladly  call 
and  show  you  how  to  pro- 
tect your  home... how  to 
put  out  fires  at  once  and 
without  soaking  or  stain- 
ing rugs  or  draperies. 

Write  us... or  send  for 
"Correct  Protection 
Against  Fire" — a  complete 
discussion  of  how  to  put  out 
fires.  American -LaFrance 
and  Foamite  Corporation, 
Engineers  and  Manufactur- 
ers,Dept.  W-3Elmira,N.Y. 


BETTER  APPLES  FOR  EVERYBODY 

(^Continued  jrom  page  67) 


AMERiCAN-lApRANCEANDpoAMlTE  PROTECTION 

A   Complete  Engineering  Service 

For  Extinguishing  Fires 


summer  apple  for  the  United 
States  and  Canada  chiefly  be- 
cause it  is  above  the  average  in 
many  of  its  characteristics  is 
Red  Astrachan.  It  is  useful  as 
a  cooking  apple  long  before  it 
is  fit  to  eat  out  of  hand,  and 
when  fully  ripe  is  a  fair  dessert 
apple.  The  trees  come  into  bear- 
ing early  and  bear  regularly  and 
abundantly,  but  they  are  short- 
lived and  are  subject  to  most  of 
the  ills  of  the  apple.  The  fruit 
cannot  be  handled  or  stored,  so 
that  the  variety  has  never  be- 
come important  commercially. 
Red  Astrachan  is  a  Russian 
apple  and  was  introduced  into 
this  country  in  1835.  Its  wide 
adaptation  to  soils  and  climates 
makes  it  a  popular  sort  for  the 
home  orchard. 

Another  Russian  variety  that 
has  found  favor  for  many  years, 
particularly  in  the  colder  re- 
gions of  this  continent.  Is  the 
Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  also 
known  as  Duchess.  This  Is  still 
one  of  the  best  general  purpose 
varieties  of  its  season  which  ex- 
tends from  August  to  Septem- 
ber. The  fruit  is  a  pale  yellow 
covered  with  splashes  and 
stripes  of  bright  red  and  is 
especially  suited  for  cooking. 
The  trees  come  into  bearing 
early  but  are  short-lived,  and 
the  variety  must  have  the  best 
of  care  for  good  results. 

One  of  the  most  popular  fall 
apples  with  all  lovers  of  fruit 
is  the  Gravenstein  with  its 
crisp,  tender,  sprightly,  juicy, 
richly  flavored  fruit  in  season 
from  September  to  early  No- 
vember. Gravenstein  has  value 
as  a  commercial  sort,  too,  be- 
cause of  its  early  bearing,  pro- 
ductiveness, and  good  shipping 
qualities.  Unfortunately,  it  is 
very  exacting  as  to  soil  and  cli- 
mate and  attains  its  best  growth 
in  only  a  few  localities.  It  prob- 
ably reaches  perfection  in  Nova 
Scotia,  where  it  becomes  a  win- 
ter sort.  It  has  been  grown  in 
America  for  more  than  a  hun- 
dred years. 

There  are  now  available  red 
"sports"  of  Gravenstein  which 
are  typical  Gravenstein  apples 
in  every  respect  except  for  the 
solid  red  color  of  the  fruit. 

A  variety  ihat  should  find  a 
place  in  every  amateur  collec- 
tion by  reason  of  its  high  qual- 
ity and  goodness  is  the  Che- 
nango. In  season  from  late  Aug- 
ust to  November  where  storage 
facilities  are  available,  this  pale 
yellow  apple  with  its  carmine 
splashes  and  stripes  is  a  delight 
on  account  of  its  taste,  smell, 
and  appearance.  It  is  too  deli- 
cate to  ship,  but  no  variety  will 


give  more  pleasure  in  the  home 
orchard.  The  trees  are  early 
and  regular  bearers  and  are 
usually  long-lived. 

A  popular  variety  of  long 
standing  in  this  country  and 
particularly  well  suited  to  grav- 
elly and  sandy  soils  and  cold 
climates  is  the  Wealthy.  The 
fruits  are  pale  yellow  splashed 
and  striped  with  red  and  are  of 
good  size  on  young  trees.  The 
quality  is  good,  though  not  of 
the  best,  and  the  fruit  stands 
handling  and  storage.  The  sea- 
son is  from  October  to  January. 
One  serious  fault  of  the  variety 
is  that  the  fruits  run  small  and 
uneven  in  size  as  the  trees  grow 
older,  and  there  is  some  loss 
from  dropping.  Wealthy  is  par- 
ticularly well  adapted  as  a 
filler  among  trees  of  a  more 
permanent  variety. 

Fall  Pippin,  particularly  well 
adapted  to  New  England,  al- 
though it  has  rather  lost  favor 
in  recent  years,  should  receive 
more  attention.  It  is  an  excel- 
lent midwinter  variety.  The 
fruit  is  a  beautiful  golden  yellow 
with  a  tender,  rich,  crisp  flesh 
of  excellent  quality  either  for 
dessert  or  culinary  purposes. 

The  Snow  apple,  or  Fameuse 
as  it  is  also  called,  is  especially 
suited  to  high  altitudes  and  the 
northern  sections  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  where  it  at- 
tains perfection  ot  tree  and  fruit. 
The  fruit  is  small  and  keeps  only 
until  Christmas  and  the  trees 
are  quite  susceptible  to  scab 
and  exacting  as  to  soil.  How- 
ever, few  apples  are  more  beau- 
tiful or  more  refreshing.  It  is 
the  parent  of  a  score  or  more 
of  notable  varieties.  Mcintosh 
among  them. 

Thirty  years  ago  the  fruit 
industry  received  a  sensation 
in  the  shape  of  a  beautiful  new 
variety  called  Delicious.  This 
apple  won  immediate  favor 
among  growers  and  consumers 
alike  on  account  of  its  distinc- 
tive flavor,  good  size,  and  at- 
tractive appearance.  Delicious 
has  a  light  yellow  skin  almost 
completely  overlaid  with  a  dark 
attractive  red.  Its  season  is  from 
December  until  the  last  of 
February. 

A  new  variety  known  as 
Sweet  Delicious  has  originated 
from  a  cross  between  Delicious 
and  Deacon  Jones.  The  fruit 
resembles  Delicious  in  shape 
and  has  the  sweet,  aromatic 
flavor  of  that  parent.  Sweet 
Delicious  will  find  a  place 
chiefly  as  a  home  variety  for  des- 
sert and  baking. 

Probably  one  of  the  most 
widely  planted  varieties  in  home 
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and  they  left  their 
calling  cards 


TIN  cans,  a  battered  banana,  half  of  an  egg 
sandwich,  some  crumpled  comic  papers  .  .  . 
unsightly  rubbish,  offensive  both  to  you  and 
your  guests.  But  this  can  be  removed  as  other 
mementos  of  the  picnickers'  visit  cannot. 
Trampled  flowers,  broken  shrubbery  and  torn 
lawns  can  only  be  restored  by  time  and  expen- 
sive labor. 

Trespassers  can  be  effectively  prohibited 
from  the  beautiful,  inviting  grounds  of  your 
country  estate.  And  a  pohce  cordon  is  not  re- 
quired to  keep  them  off. 

Strict  privacy  can  be  gained  by  enclosing 
your  property  with  a  trim,  strong,  and  un- 
climbable  Anchor  Estate  Fence. 

May  we  send  you  one  of  our  catalogs  to 
show  you  how  attractively  we  have  enclosed 
many  well  known  estates? 

In  order  to  assist  estate  owners  in  solving 
their  fencing  problems  and  to  relieve  them  of 
all  erection  details,  we  maintain  Anchor  Sales 
Offices  in  75  principal  cities.  A  'phone  call  to 
our  nearest  office  places  our  complete  service 
at  your  disposal. 

ANCHOR  POST  FENCE  COMPANY 
Eastern  Ave.  and  Kane  St.,       Baltimore,  Md. 

Consult  Telephone  Directory  for  nearest  office 


Anchor 


BETTER  APPLES  FOR  EVERYBODY 


Canttnuea  from  page  134) 


orchards  is  Tompkins  King, 
better  known  simply  as  King. 
It  has  few  superiors  in  beauty 
or  quality  of  fruit,  and  is  alwa^-s 
in  strong  demand  on  the  market. 
The  fruit  is  a  beautiful  red  on  a 
yellow  background,  has  an  at- 
tractive shape,  and  good  size. 
It  will  keep  in  common  storage 
until  January,  and  in  cold 
storage  from  two  to  three 
months  longer.  But  King  is 
deficient  in  several  important 
characters:  the  trees  lack  hardi- 
ness, healthfulness,  longevity, 
and  productiveness,  so  that  few 
varieties  are  harder  to  handle. 
It  thrives  only  on  fertile,  well- 
drained  soils  and  must  be  shel- 
tered from  strong  winds. 

Another  variety  possessing 
excellent  fruit  but  poor  trees  is 
Canada  Red,  in  season  fiom 
October  to  March.  The  trees 
lack  in  vigor,  are  uncertain 
bearers,  and  are  fastidious  as  to 
soils. 

Jonathan  is  an  old  standby 
that  will  find  favor  in  every 
orchard  because  of  its  brilliant 
red  color  and  firm,  white  flesh 
with  a  peculiarly  sprightly  and 
refreshing  flavor.  The  trees  are 
generally  hardy,  vigorous,  and 
productive,  and  the  variety  is 
adaptable  to  many  soils  and 
climates,  although  attaining  its 
best  development  in  cool  re- 
gions. 

A  prime  favorite  with  every 
lover  of  good  apples  and  a 
variety  that  should  have  a  place 
in  every  home  orchard  is  the 
Northern  Spy.  Beauty  in  color 
and  form  of  fruit  with  fair  size 
and  excellent  quality  and  flavor 
make  this  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing varieties.  The  trees  are 
healthy,  hardy,  vigorous,  and 
productive,  although  somewhat 
exacting  as  to  soil.  They  bloom 
unusually  late  in  the  season, 
thus  often  escaping  the  late 
spring  frosts  that  reduce  the 
yield  of  other  varieties.  Red 
"sports"  of  Spy  are  now  availa- 
ble which  are  typical  Spies  in 
every  respect  except  for  a  solid 
red  color  in  the  fruit.  These  red 
sorts  should  be  set  in  preference 
to  the  standard  varieties  in  all 
new  apple  plantings. 

The  very  marked  preference 
on  the  American  market  for  a 
red  apple  is  thought  to  be  due 
primarily  to  a  lack  of  really  good 
varieties  of  yellow  apples  that 
can  be  grown  successfully  under 
as  wide  a  range  of  conditions  as 
Baldwin  in  the  North  and  Stay- 
man  in  the  South.  A  variety 
that  gives  promise  of  supplying 
a  yellow  apple  of  real  merit 
is  Golden  Delicious.  With  a  sea- 
son extending  from  autumn  to 


May,  this  new  variety  Is  des- 
cribed as  a  cosmopolitan  yellow 
dessert  apple  of  prime  quality. 
It  has  not  yet  been  tried  out  a 
sufficient  length  of  time  or  under 
suflficiently  varied  conditions 
but  it  is  worth  a  trial  in  every, 
home  orchard,  for  the  good 
qualities  that  its  fruit  is  known 
to  possess. 

The  Green  Newtown,  Yellow 
Newtown,  Albemarle  Pippin  are 
some  of  the  names  applied  to 
an  apple  of  remarkable  merit 
wherever  it  can  be  grown  at  its 
best.  The  variet}'  is  preemi- 
nently an  American  apple,  hav- 
ing originated  in  this  country 
early  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
It  was  soon  widely  established 
and  is  now  grown  extensively 
in  the  Hudson  River  Valley,  in 
the  Hood  River  District  of 
Oregon,  and  in  the  Albemarle 
region  of  Virginia.  The  fruit  is 
in  season  from  February  to 
May,  and  is  rated  as  of  the  very 
best  quality  and  flavor. 

And  now  there  remains  to 
name  but  two  of  the  outstand- 
ing commercial  varieties  of  the 
present  which  also  may  find  a 
place  in  the  home  orchard  be- 
cause of  their  good  cooking 
quality  in  the  one  instance  and 
their  general  purpose  value  in 
the  other.  These  are  the  Rhode 
Island  Greening  and  that  old 
reliable,  the  Baldwin.  Both 
varieties  have  wide  adaptations 
of  soil  and  climate  and  have 
long  proved  their  right  to  a 
place  in  any  list  of  recommended 
sorts. 

A  discussion  of  apple  varieties 
is  scarceK'  complete  without  at 
least  a  mention  of  crabapples. 
There  are  probably  fifty  or  sixty 
varieties  ot  crabapples,  although 
not  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty 
are  listed  in  the  nursery  cata- 
logs. Every  home  orchard  should 
have  at  least  one  representative 
of  this  valuable  little  fruit. 
Probably  one  of  the  best  sorts, 
and  certainly  one  of  the  most 
widely  distributed  varieties,  is 
Hyslop.  In  season  from  Jate 
September  through  October, 
the  fruit  is  a  brilliant  dark 
red  in  color  with  a  heavy  blue 
bloom. 

Thus,  one  finds  almost  an 
embarrassment  of  riches  in 
apple  varieties  from  which  to 
make  a  choice  for  the  new  plant- 
ing. The  experience  of  others  is 
a  valuable  guide,  however,  and 
with  some  knowledge  of  the 
varieties  in  the  region  where  the 
new  orchard  is  to  be  set  and 
information  on  some  of  the 
newer  sorts,  the  prospective 
fruit  grower  should  be  able  to 
plant  wisely  and  well. 
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What? 

*200 foReplace»10-Worth  #Pipe? 


It  could  have  heeri  avoided  m  the  beginning 
but  its  too  late  Now  -  ,  ,  ^ 


THE  way  to  avoid  the  consequences  of 
installing  cheap  pipe  is  not  to  install 
it  at  all.  The  time  to  avoid  such  conse- 
quences is  when  the  work  of  installation 
is  yet  to  be  done. 

When  your  plumbing  or  heating  system 
has  been  in  use  five,  eight,  or  a  dozen  years 
and  begins  to  break  down,  you  would  be 
very  happy  to  reinforce  it  and  lengtheki 
its  life,  if  you  could  do  so  without  the 
necessity  of  tearing  up  walls  and  floors  to 
get  at  the  pipes.  Impossible,  of  course. 

But  it  can  be  done  now,  fortunately, 
when  you  are  at  the  point  of  building. 
Find  out  what  your  plumbing  and  heat- 
ing systems  will  cost — labor,  fittings,  and 
everything  included — if  you  use  the  low- 
est priced  pipe  obtainable.  Add  5%.  That 
tells  you  what  it  will  cost  to  put  rust-resist- 
ing genuine  wrought 
iron  in  place  of 
the  more  perishable 
material. 

Your  architect  or 


contractor  can  verify  this  figure.  They 
can  tell  you,  also,  that  Byers  will  last  a  life- 
time. The  added  five  per  cent  that  you 
pay  for  a  good  wrought  iron  installation 
gives  you  two  to  three  times  longer  serv- 
ice from  the  whole  system,  and  thus 
comes  back  to  you  ten  times  over. 

Beautiful  wrought  iron  doors,  screens, 
grilles,  fences,  gates  and  other  things, 
made  by  the  craftsmen  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
have  withstood  the  ravages  of  rust.  The 
cathedrals  and  castles  of  the  Old  World 
abound  with  examples.  In  our  country, 
wrought  iron  work,  dating  from  Colonial 
days,  has  survived  to  delight  the  present 
generation.  The  rust  resistance  of  wrought 
iron  has  become  emphasized  in  our  day, 
by  contrast  with  the  rapid  rusting  of 
modern  metals.  Byers  Pipe  is  made  from 
the  genuine  old-fashioned  wrought  iron. 
Be  on  your  guard  against  cheaper  sub- 
stitutes, which  look  exactly  like  wrought 
iron.  Specify  Byers,  the  pipe  with  the 
Spiral  Stripe. 


<lo^  Extra  Life  of 
Whole  System  Insured 
By  Using  Bye RS  Pipe 


Co<t  Analyses  of  33  Pipe  Systems 

The  diagram  shows  the  relation  between 
the  cost  of  pipe  and  the  other  items  in  an 
average  pipe  system.  Failure  of  the  pipe 
carries  with  it  failure  and  ruin  of  much 
more  costly  materials,  and  staggering 
replacement  cost.  Note  the  very  small 
proportion  of  pipe  cost  to  the  total  cost 
of  the  pipe  system. 


A.  M.  BYERS  COMPANY 

Established  1864  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Distributors  in  all  Jobbing  Centers 


BYERS  PIPE 

GENUINE  WROUGHT  IRON 


A.  M.  BYERS  COMPANY 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Name- 

I  will  give  your  booklet  "The  Instal- 
lation Cost  of  Pipe"  a  careful  reading. 
Without  obligation  send  a  copy  to  the 
address  at  the  right.  City- 


Address- 


.  State 
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"Vye  planned 

new  protection 
for 

new  dangers . . 


Factful  book  on 
beautifying  and 
protecting  prop- 
erty. 


A, 


AUTOMOBILES  traveling  at  express 
speed  .  .  .  new  dangers  to  children,  pets 
and  property. 

53  Service  Plants  erect  fence  everywhere 

A  Page  Service  Plant  near  you  will  help  you  pro- 
vide protection  for  these  new  dangers.    Write  for 
name  and  address  and  fence 
plan  book. 


PAGE  FENCE  ASSOCIATION 

215  N.  Michignn  Ave.,    Dept.  23 
Chicago,  Illinois 


PAGE 


c4merica's  fir  Si  wire 


savice  plants 
erect  fence 
everijwhert... 


THE  MOCK  ORANGE,  1929  MODEL 

(^Continued  from  page  J2) 


fence  —  since  IS83 


CHAIN  LINK  —  QRNAMI£NTAL   VVROUCHT^  IRON 


could  be  no  greater  than  Ava- 
lanche and  Conquete;than  Ava- 
lanche with  Boule  de  Neige  or 
Virginal,  and  what  a  delightful 
thing  where  one  has  a  back- 
ground of  cool  deep  green  such 
as  a  high  well-kept  hedge  of 
arborvitae,  to  set  out  before 
this,  ten  feet  at  least  be- 
tween each  shrub,  one  of  each 
of  these  lovely  French  hy- 
brids, so  little  known  as  yet  to 
the  larger  world  of  gardening? 
If  one  had  to  choose  among  all 
these  "beauties  of  the  day" 
however,  and  could  have  but 
one,  that  one  should  be  surely 
Lemoine's  Virginal.  There  is  no 
other  such  bush  of  white  flowers, 
no  other  such  individual  flower 
in  this  whole  tribe.  Seven  to 
eight  rounding  blooms  of  the 
utmost  purity  at  the  very  tip  of 
each  twig;  each  flower  nearly 
filled  with  white  petaloids;  every 
bud  a  pearl,  and  from  all  this 
lovely  whiteness,  a  fragrance 
thrillingly  sweet.  This  is  the 
shrub  concerning  which  we  have 
that  lyric  sentence  of  Clutton- 
Brock's  "Not  the  lilac,  not  the 
spirea  nor  viburnum,  no,  not 
even  carlesi,  but  this  unmatch- 
ed, this  matchless  mock  orange 
from  France,  Virginal." 

It  is  strange  to  sec  in  English 
garden  books  an  aversion  on  the 
part  of  some  gardeners  to  the 
sweet  scent  of  the  philadelphus. 
Never  have  I  known  one  with  a 
disagreeable  or  over-sweet  smell ; 
never  has  this  fragrance  been 
anything  but  welcome  to  me  in 
the  June  shrubberies.  But  one 
sentence  from  that  enchanting 
writer  on  gardens  in  England, 
"E.  V.  B.,"  sums  the  matter 
up  for  those  Islands  thus: 
"Dear  syringa,  best  hated  and 


best  loved  of  flowers.  The  lovers 
of  it  hail  its  blooming  with  en- 
thusiasm and  break  off  sprigs  to 
wear  as  they  pass  the  bush, 
whilst  others  will  go  the  other 
way  round  to  avoid  passing 
near. 

A  little  garden  of  lilac  and 
mock  orange,  how  easy  to  create 
and  how  charming  to  watch! 
Two  periods  of  bloom  over 
weeks  of  spring  and  early  sum- 
mer— Syringa  oblata  flowers  as 
early  as  May  loth,  and  phila- 
delphus as  late  as  July  4th. 
There  is  no  other  pleasure  like 
this  of  collecting  hardy  shrubs, 
and  perhaps  that  Englishman 
was  right  who  said  some  years 
since  that  the  older  we  grow, 
the  more  we  care  for  the  more 
permanent  garden  subjects  such 
as  shrubs  and  trees.  At  all 
events,  the  French  and  others 
have,  by  their  genius,  given 
such  magic  interest  to  the  new 
forms  of  philadelphus  and  sy- 
ringa that  he  who  sees  these 
things  in  full  beauty  for  the 
first  time  is  captivated,  carried 
away  by  the  beauty  of  them. 

Make  a  good  design  in  ob- 
longs or  squares,  outline  the 
walks  with  alternating  syringa 
and  philadelphus,  though  they 
be  tiny.  Set  the  best;  watch 
carefully  the  proportions  of  your 
plan;  set  other  spring  flowers — 
crocuses,  daflFodils,  tulips,  end- 
ing with  quantities  of  Tulipa 
sprengeri,  that  glorious  scarlet, 
latest  of  all  tulips — in  the  open 
border  beneath  your  shrubs; 
and  from  early  spring  to  early 
summer  there  is  in  prospect  a 
time  of  unmatched  and  quench- 
less joy  in  a  succession  of 
flowers  as  beautiful  as  they 
are  sure. 
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Eager  For  An  Early  Spring  Game? 


THESE  splendid  tennis  courts  are  avail- 
able for  a  fast  spring  game  weeks  be- 
fore any  type  of  clay  court. 

En-Tout-Cas  Courts  are  made  of  a  spe- 
cially treated  clay  .  .  .  red-brown  in  color 
.  .  .  laid  on  a  foundation  that  permits 
rapid  drainage.  Ready  early  in  the  sea^ 
son  .  .  .  and  they  dry  in  thirty  minutes 
after  heavy  rain.  Play  at  twihght  .  .  .  the 
russet  tones  of  these  courts  contrast  with 
the  ball  and  white  lines. 

Estate  owners,  prominent  clubs  and  hotels 
here  and  abroad  have  been  using  En- 
Tout-Cas  Courts  since  191 2. 

Illustrated  Booklet  D  sent  on  request 

Constructed  in  America  by 

H.  A.  Robinson  &  Co.,  Inc. 

128  Water  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Sole  Makers  and  Pauntces 

The  En-Tout-Cas  Co.  (Syston)  Ltd. 
Syston,  Leicestershire,  England 


En-Tout-Cas  Court  on  the  estate  of  E.  F.  Hui  ton,  Hampton  Bays,  L.  L 


^n-Tout- 

FAST  DRYING  TENOTS  COURT3. 


Patented  in  Great  Britain,  U.  S.  A.,  Canada 


BOBBINK  &  ATKINS 


Visit 
Nursery 


Ask  for 

Catalog 


^l^SES — spring  Planting 

ROSES  by  Bobbink  &  Atkins,  our  book  of  Roses,  is  replete  with 
varieties  up-to-date.  In  addition  to  nearly  a  thousand  accepted 
varieties,  we  have  many  novelties  of  distinct  merit,  de  scribed  and 
in  color.  Correct  descriptions  are  given  with  comments  on  their 
merits  and  demerits.  W'e  feature  the  new  Hybrid  Tea  Rose,  Henry 
Ford,  the  popular  Wilbelm  Kordes,  and  other  varieties  of  value. 
A  large  collection  of  Standard  or  Tree  Roses  is  also  listed. 

Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants 

.\  complete  Catalog  of  \e\v  and  Old-Pashioned  Flowers,  Hardy  Chn.  san- 
themums.  Delphiniums,  Marshmallows,  Peonies  and  Iris,  Phlox,  Poppies, 
Rock  (iarden  Plants  in  large  variety.  Beautifully  illustrated.  .A  table  indi- 
cating Flowering  Period,  Height  and  Color  is  a  feature. 


Evergreens 


.■\n  illustrated  Catalog  for  our  Nursery 
Products,  Coniferous  Evergreens,  Ever- 
green Shrubs,  Deciduous  Trees,  Flowering 
Shrubs,  Hedge  Plants,  Hardy  Vines. 


Our  Specialties 

Azalea  Mollis  and  Pontica,  H ardv  Ever- 
green Azaleas,  Chinese  Magnolias,  Coton- 
easters.  Japanese  Maples,  Rhododendrons, 
and  Blue  Spruce,  grafted,  Koster  and 
Moerheimi  varieties. 


In  your  request  /or  Catalog  it  is  important  to  stau  definitely 
what  you  intend  to  plants  as  we  issue  several  catalogs 

BOBBINK  &  ATKINS,  RUTHERFORD,  N.  J. 

Please  mention  ''"'Country  Life*'  when  writing 


Caldwell  "L  Tifin"  Motor 
Laum    Mower    and  Roller. 
\iows  and  rolls  simultaneously 
4  10  6  acres  a  day.     With  gang 
unit£  attached  it  cuts  lo  acres  a  day 
on  one  gallon  of  gasoline. 


A  NEW  TYPE  OF  MOTOR  MOWER 
BY  COLDWELL 

You  can  bank  on  the  Coldwell  "L  Twin"  Motor  Lawn 
Mower  and  Roller  to  deliver  years  of  dependable,  trouble-free 
service  under  all  conditions  of  usage.    Moderate  in  price. 

There's  a  size  and  style  of  Coldwell  P(rwer  Lawn  Mower  and 
Roller  at  the  price  you  want  to  pay.  Your  dealer  » ill  demon- 
strate.   fVrite  to  factory  for  descripti-ve  literature. 


Hand 

Horse 


Coldwell 

DEPEHDABLE  LAWN  MOWERS 


Electric 
Gasoline 


Coldwell  Lawn  Mower  Company,  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


7  he  pink  tinwers,  suggest- 
ing ihe  Abelia  in  form,  are 
home  in  wanton  profusion 


by  LEONARD  BARRON 

The  garden  page  of  Country  Life  is  a  regular  feature  of  the 
magazine,  under  the  direction  of  Leonard  Barron,  F.  R.  H.  S., 
Horticultural  Editor  of  the  Doubleday,  Doran  &  Co.,  publications, 
ivho  needs  no  introduction  to  e.arden  enthusiasts.  It  is  a  service 
page  in  every  sense  of  the  term.  Mr.  Barron  ivill  be  glad  to  hear 
from  those  ivho  delve  in  their  gardens — of  their  problems,  their 
triumphs,  their  joys,  and  their  tribtdations.  Here  is  the  place 
to  chat  over  new  plants,  old  favorites,  new  methods,  or  odd  ex- 
periences, as  the  case  may  be.  Address  Mr.  Leonard  Barron, 
Country  Life  Press,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


BY  THE  very  nature  of  things  the  introduc- 
tion of  novelties  is  most  active  in  the  transi- 
tory groups  where  a  variety  can  come  and  go 
in  two  or  three  years,  and  so  certain  tcinds  of  her- 
baceous plants,  popular  for  cut  flowers,  come  and  go 
each  year.  And  the  mere  fact  of  novelty  is  often  of 
itself  justification  for  an  interest  in  the  particular 
introduction — although  this  is  not  the  case  with  the 
longer-lived  materials.  It  is  strange,  however,  how 
conservative  the  bulk  of  the  community  is,  even  in 
the  obvious.  Take  the  matter  of  string  beans:  I  war- 
rant that  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  people  who 
read  these  words  are  still  growing  beans  that  have 
strings  in  them,  when  there  is  not  the  slightest 
necessity  to  do  anything  of  the  sort.  It  is  surprising, 
too,  how  long  it  takes  to  introduce  and  establish  a 
novelty  that  appeals  purely  through  inherent  merit 
instead  of  through  some  spectacular  quality.  Even  in 
the  latter  case,  ten  to  twenty  years  would  seem  to  be 
the  requirement. 

What  I  have  in  mind  particularly  is  the  slowness 
of  those  who  own  gardens  to  acquire  and  try  out  and 
learn  by  their  own  experience  what  are  the  real 
merits  of  new  claimants,  instead  of  waiting  for  some- 
body else  to  be- the  pioneer  and  then  accept  a  com- 
mon verdict.  Whenever  my  mind  turns  to  this 
phase,  I  think  of  the  case  of  the  most  floriferous,  the 
most  spectacular  of  all  the  Forsythias,  the  one  very 
appropriately  known  as  spectabilis,  a  form  of  the 


intermedia  hybrids.  If  you  are  planting  Forsythia 
for  flower,  I  can't  conceive  why  any  other  should  be 
used,  because  this  is  the  most  productive  of  bloom. 
Yet  it  wasn't  very  long  ago  that  a  nurseryman  told 
me  that,  although  he  personally  had  been  impressed 
with  this  plant  and  had  grown  it  and  offered  it, 
he  had  had  to  discard  it  and  consign  his  stock  to 
the  bonfire  because  the  demand  was  for  the  older 
things;  just  better  known.  The  public  wouldn't 
even  accept  his  word  that  he  had  something  better. 
Another  nurseryman  suggested  that  the  only  way 
to  get  rid  of  the  sto  ck  in  such  a  case  was  to  fill  the 
order  for  the  older,  poorer  quality  thing  with  the 
better  one,  and  so  get  it  distributed  and  really  give 
the  customer  better  satisfaction.  There  was  a  cer- 
tain practical  philosophy  in  this  course,  but  it  leads 
to  ultimate  confusion:  and  goodness  knows  there  is 
enough  of  that  among  plant  names,  and  legitimately 
so  because  of  botanical  determinations. 

But  all  this  is  merely  to  introduce  the  subject  of 
the  acrampanying  illustration:  one  of  the  really  new 
shrubs,  one  that  has  come  out  of  China,  by  way  of 
Mr.  Wilson  and  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  in  very  re- 
cent years.  Kolkwitzia  amabilis  was  discovered 
twenty-five  years  ago  and,  despite  its  amazing  at- 
tractiveness, it  is  as  yet  barely  known  even  among 
advanced  connoisseurs.  At  first  it  was  thought 
difficult  to  grow;  it  is  a  hard  subject  to  propagate 
in  the  way  that  shrubs  are  usually  increased  by  cut- 
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tings.  I  believe  it  was  Mr.  T.  D.  Hatfield,  who  is 
always  experimenting,  who  solved  the  problem  by 
going  back  to  first  principles;  the  plant  can  be  raised 
from  seed  with  the  greatest  ease.  The  popularity  of 
many  a  plant  stands  or  falls  on  the  ease  by  which 
stock  can  be  increased.  The  disadvantage  of  seed 
increase  is  that  it  takes  a  few  years  before  a  size- 
able plant  is  obtained.  I  think  that  nurserymen  are 
still  propagating  it  largely  from  cuttings.  Wilson 
gathered  seeds  only  once,  he  tells  me.  in  1901,  and 
all  went  to  Veitch  in  England.  The  Arnold  Arbore- 
tum obtained  its  plant  six  years  !ater,  from  Veitch, 
and  that  one  is  undoubtedly  the  parent  plant  of 
all  the  stock  now  in  America.  , 

Once  sizeable  plants  are  seen  and  known  the 
Beauty  Bush — an  apt  name  indeed — will  become 
as  popular  as  the  Spireas,  or  the  Forsythias,  or  the 
Weigelas.  Plants  that  I  have  seen  on  Long  Island, 
four  or  five  feet  high,  can  hardly  be  described  in  other 
terms  than  drooping  fountains  of  rose  pink  bloom. 
The  photographs  will  convey  the  message  of  form 
and  give  some  understanding  of  the  profusion  of 
bloom,  but  the  color  of  the  bloom  and  the  nuances 
of  shading  are  entirely  absent. 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  the  name  Kolkwitzia  is 
"impossible."  Well,  that  all  depends  on  your  racial 
affiliations.  To  the  Russian,  Kolkwitz  (the  name 
commemorated  here)  is  probably  as  euphonious 
and  as  easy  as  Smith  or  Jones  to  the  English  ear. 
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ril,  1929,  50  Cents 


r/f^  Country  Life  House  at  Greenwich,  Conn. 


Doubleday,  Doran  &  Co.,  Inc 


BUILDING  NUMBER 


SAN  MATRIX)  OOUNlir 
TlLSX.  LIBRAKT 

i«R)wooD  err r,  calb^ 


way. 

Baked  Ham  in 


inutes 


V 


Save  long,  tedious  hours  of  kitchen  time,  labo 
and  inconvenience  in  the  preparation  of  baked 
ham.  Simply  heat  through  and  bromi  Flavor-Sealed 
Ham — there  you  have  it.  Only  30  minutes  for  the 
half-size  ham;  60  minutes  for  the  full-size  ham. 

By  the  exclusive  Flavor-  Sealed  process,  a  selected 
mildly  cured  ham  is  vacuum  sealed  in  its  indi- 
A-idual  container — and  then  faciiitm  cooked. 
Thus  are  wholly  retained  all  those  natural  flavt»rs 
and  savory  juices  lost  in  water  and  vapor  by  the 
usual  cooking  methods.  Nothing  escapes ! 

Indispensable  among  the  pantry's  emergeucy- 
shelf  goods.  Keeps  indefinitely,  instantly  ready 
to  serve  cold.  No  bone,  no  skin,  no  waste.  A I 
leading  stores  —  or  write,  naming  dealer. 
Geo.  A.  Hormel  &  Co.,  Austin,  Minnesota. 


HAM  fir 


FLAVORS      SEALED  IN 


April,  1929 


COUNTRY  LIFE 


2i-h 


Rustic  Bird  Houses  made  of  the  sweet  smelling  Jersey  Cedar. 
Any  three  for  $5.00.  You  need  not  confine  choice  to  one  set. 
At  the  same  price  you  may  order  all  three  alike.  Weight  of 
3  is  1  0  lbs.     Please  include  for  Parcel  Post  if  wanted  that  way. 

Send  jor  new  catalog 
CRESCENT  CO.  "BIRDVILLE,"  Toms  Ri«r  P.  O..  N.  J. 
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YEARS 


REDBIRD  FARM 

BABY  CHICKS 

Hatched  from  our  own  260-egg  strain  of 
S.C.R.  I.  REDS,  famous  throughout  the 
country  for  high  production,  vigor,  and 
size.  Our  4000  breeders  averaged  GCf f 
for  December  and  65' ,  for  January. 
LARGEST  RED  FARM  IN  NEW  ENGLAND 
Each  year  our  entire  stock  is  State  tested  for  B. 
W.  D.— trapnested.  bloodline,  disease  free.  100'  c 
delivery  guaranteed.   Catalog  Free. 

REDBIRD  FARM         WRENTHAM,  MASS. 


TOMPKINS'  R.  I.  REDS 

Heaviest  Winners — Heaviest  Layers 

SINGLE  AND  ROSE  COMBS 

A  c;ireful  analysis  of  the  Reds  of  the  best  winninu'  ami  hiyinir 
strains  all  over  the  country  will  show  they  carry  the  blood 
of  the  ori.^inal  Tompkins*  Reds.  Von  want  heavy  egs  pro- 
duction, l)ut  you  also  wiiiit  good  looks.  Our  Reds  qualify 
in  both  respects. 

Do  You  Want  Exhibition  Stock 
and  High  Egg  Production  Stock? 

We  have  them.    Prices  rcasonnhle. 
Hatching  eggs   from   the  original  home 


(  COCKERELS 
) PULLETS 
/old  STOCK 

of   Rhode  Island 


tching 

Heds  will  cost  you  no  more  than  they  will  anywhere  el 
Write  for  free  descriptive  mating  Hst. 

LESTER  TOMPKINS,    Concord,  Mass. 

Originatnr  nf  oli  Tnmiildn.t-  ft.  /.  K,  ,/,. 


^csicks^  Xhat  Live  and  Lay 

R.  O.  P..  Pedigreed  and  Imported  Blood  Lines  head 
Atheneon  Flocks.    Standard  E.vhibition  Quality  com- 
bined with  Profitable  Egg  Production. 
Write  for  Illustrated  Catalog  and  IMPORT .\XT  IN- 
FORM.\TIO\  OX  R.\ISL\G  CHICKS. 
ATHENS  CHICK  HATCHERY,    Bo«  42.    Athens,  Ohio 

Pnr  Sfllf  Hartwick  R.O.P.  and  Certified  Ch.eks.     Bred  for 
OillC  quality  as  well  as  quantity  production. 

Pedigreed  R.O.P.  wing  banded  60c. 

Flock  Mated  R.O.P.  wing  banded.  40c. 

N.  Y.  State  Certified  25c. 

From  Pullets  in  R.O.P.  1929   18c. 

All  males  used  are  pedigreed  and  from  hens  that  have  laid  zoo  eggs 
<ir  better.  All  birds  have  been  tested  for  Bacillary  White  Diarrhea. 
Hartwick  Poultry  Farm  owned  and  operated  by 
Harlwick    Hatchery,    Inc..    Hartwick.    N.  Y. 

Schmidt's  Buff  Minorcas 

win  6  Firsts  and  -I  Seconds  at  tfie 
Madison  Square  Garden  sfiow.  New 
York.  1929.  Eggs  and  Cfiicks  of  tfie 
fiigfiest  quality  at  reduced  prices  this 
month.  Circular  Free. 

Edward  F.  Schmidt 

Box  15  Thorntown,  Indiana 

Where  the  finest  Buff  Minorcas  come  from 


HONEST-to-gondness  HOT  Halir  br.i..,l,  r  svs- 
tern  that's  CHEAP. 
No  pit.    Pressure  principle.    Easy,  cheap  installa- 
tion.   Freight  prepai<l  on  boiler.    Full  details  in 
catalog. 

Many  other  bargains 

Nearly  300  items  shown  in  bi>;  FREE  catalog,  in- 
cluding Divco  Tattoo  Marker  for  preventing  chirkeii 
theft.    Send  for  your  catalog  to<la} — free! 

Illinois  Supply  Co. 
SS4  S.  Lincoln  Ave.  Aurora,  III. 


Dofj  Jcennt'l  \o.  1. 
I'trlectly  nnlilatal. 
Vrdor  watlit  and  root. 
I'ninted.  Pine  floor, 
Si:c  2  14x1  te,l. 
Price  {20. 


A  rrvolrinc  terd  hor. 
offer!  load  and  nhrltir 
to  your  tcathered 
friend».  Pricr  J  8, 
ifit/i  l-loot  pole. 


Hodgson  poultry-hou.ses  are  made  of  sturdy  weather-proof 
cedar.  Painted  outside,  stained  inside.  Shipped  to  you  in 
carefully  finished  sections  all  ready  to  erect. 

To  bring  out  the  full  charin  of  your  garden  and  grounds, 
investigate  Hodgson-built  garden  and  lawn  equipment. 
Here  are  beautiful  arbors,  trellises,  bird  houses,  etc.  Made 
from  the  finest  materials.  Expertly  finished.  Well  painted 
and  ready  for  use.  Illustrated  booklet  No.  W  shows: 


Rose  Arbors  Garden  Seats         Dog  Kennels 

Garden  Houses  Perpolas  Picket  Fences 

Trellises  Bird  Houses  Lattice  Fences 

Play  Houses  Write  jor  your  frve  copy  today 


Pet  Stock  Houses 
Tool  Houses 
Poultry-houses 
Play  Boats 


This   tiijht  little  croft  ig  carefully  made  of 
clear   cedar,   well  painted.    Enftily  carried  on 
running  board  of  auto.  Size  2xti  ft.  Price  515, 
icith  paddle. 


E.  F.  HODGSON  CO. 
1108  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass.  6  E.39th  St.,  New  York  City 

HODGSON  Homes 


Day  Old  Chicks 

from 
Rock  Ridge  S.  C. 

Reds 


State  Accredited,  free  from  Bacillary  White  Diarrhea.  AH 
breeders  trapnested.  Member  of  Conn.  Record  of  Perlorinanrf 
Association.  We  breed  for  eggs,  rigor,  color  and  nbn-broodines^. 
Chicks  hatched  in  a  Peter-vine  electric  incubator.  Electric 
hatching  gives  the  greatest  livability  known  for  baby  chicks. 
Stock  raised  on  new  range  every  year.  100%  live  delivery  guar- 
anteed. Order  early,  as  early  orders  receive  preference  and 
early  hatched  chicks  are  the  most  rigorous. 

PriCfS  on  reQuest 

ROCK  RIDGE  FARM 

Robert  Keeler  Rid^efield,  Conn.  R.  D.  No.  ^ 


BABY  CHICKS 

That  are  really  Worth  While,  those  strong, 
husky,  electrically-hatched  kind  that  come 
from  selected  flocks  that  have  been  carefully 
culled  and  tested  for  years,  in  White  and 
Barred  Rocks,  White  and  Buff  Leghorns, 
S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  and  White  Minorcas.  Don't 
delay,  write  for  our  beautiful  catalog  and 
order  at  once. 

RALPH  ROUDEBUSH  HATCHERY 
Box  4  Noblesville,  Indiana 


CppC  From  Select  Ex- 
ILUVJO  hibilionanilVlil- 
ily  Malinq.s-$.').00.  ftO.OO 
and  $1^.00  per  Selling  of  15. 


Robinson's  "Gilt-Edge" 
Light  Brahmas 

Champions  for  a  quarter  cen- 
tury in  the  Big  National  Shows 
and  famed  everywhere  for 
their  superior  Size.  Type  and 
Color.  Write  for  Show  Rec- 
ord and  Mating  List  of  these 
remarkable  winners. 

Get  the  Best  in  Brahmas' 
Eggs  and  Slock  now  ready. 
Write  today' 

Mrs.  W.  G.  Robinson 

Bowling  Green,  Mo. 


Box  C 


COLUMBIAN 
WYANDOTTES 

BeaLititul,  practical,  prolific.  Ideal 
for  the  Countr\-  Estate.  Send  for 
circular  ot  winners  and  layers. 

RICHARD  G.  HARWOOD 


(Box  C.) 


Southboro,  Mass. 


Complete  your  pool  with  a 
pair  of  BARIELS'  "Majes- 
tic" White  Sv.ans.  Hand- 
some, graceful .  .  .  pure  white 
.  .  .  brought  to  healthful  ma- 
turity under  the  same  con- 
ditions that  they  will  hv  kept. 
Tame. . .  they  feed  from  your 
hand.BARTELS' "A/a;e^Oc" 
White  Swans  are  the  pick  of 
the  flocks  from  the  most  fa- 
mousEuropean  breeders. They 
are  voung.  large,  ideally  formed,  luUy  developed, 
perfectly  healtny  birds.  Ready...NOW...a  limited  col- 
lection of  carefully  selected  specimens  ready  for 
immediate  shipment,  or  when  vou  specify. 

Write  for  lUuMrat-d  Foldrr  "  .1  "  and  prw*«. 
HENRY  BARTELS 
Am-  TT-'i' »  L^adiTtfj  tmp^-rtera 
206-208  Fulton  St.,  New  York  City 

WILD  DUCK  EGGS 

I  have  now  for'sale  Wild  Mallard  efiKs;  also  the  pure  bred 
small  tame  variety  of  English  (Irey  Call  Ourk  egss.  i  hese 
are  the  relebrated  W.  E.  decoys.  Nearly  every  variety  of  \vil<i 
duek  responds  to  their  Sfift.  enticing  call.  Full  instructions 
with  shipment  how  to  set  eggs  and  raise  young  successfully. 
Est.  1895. 


W.\LLACE  EV.\NS  GAME  FARM 


St.  Charles,  HI. 


LYON  IMPROVED  ELECTRIC  BROODERS 

This  high  grade  equipment  secures  the  strongest  development 
of  the  birds  in  a  most  natural  manner.    Time  saving.  Safety, 
Cleanliness  and  Economy  Eire  additional  features  of  our  method. 
ALARMS 

Burglar,  Fire,  Temperature.  Frost.  Power-ofT,  etc.  Complete 
protection  for  stock,  hot  houses,  etc.  Send  for  authentic  in- 
formation on  brooding  also  catalogue  on  electric  supplies. 

LYON  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 
Dept.  CL.  Box  1436  San  Diego,  Calif. 


ORPINGTONS 


1st  Chicago 


Isl  Chicago 


My  genuine  Standard  Golden  ButF  Orpingtons  and 
Pearl  White  Orpingtons  are  mammoth,  majestic 
fowls  laying  big  eggs  in  abundance.  12  of  my  Famous 
Orpingtons  stood  under  First  Pri:e  Ribbons  (total 
of  25  under  Ribbons)  at  late  Madison  Square 
Garden,  New  York  Show.  Stock -Males  $20  up. 
Females  $10  up.  Eggs  that  hatch  $25  per  100  up. 
Day  Old  Chicks  that  live  $50  per  100  up.  Sterling 
Quality  Matings  only.    Illustrated  literature  free. 

CARL  S.  BYERS  Hazelrigg,  Ind. 


^^^^^^ 


Mahon's  White  Wyandottes 

are  America's  Finest  Poultry.  It  is  the  champion  strain  of 
the  breed,  having  won  highest  honors  at  leading  shows  for 
years.  Grand  champions  over  all  breeds  at  numerous  Na- 
tional Shows,  including  the  recent  Boston  Show  where  they 
were  the  sensation  of  that  great  exhibition,  winning  five  out 
of  six  firsts.  Best  display,  champion  male,  champion  female, 
gold  medal  for  best  bird  in  show.  Two  bronze  medals  and 
fifteen  other  specials,  including  six  gold  and  silver  trophies. 
Adorn  your  country  place  with  these  grandly  bred  trapnested 
and  pedigreed  White  Wyandottes,  America's  most  beautiful 
and  efficient  poultry.  Catalogue  free.  Eggs  and  stock  for  sale. 

ELTON  C.  MAHON  Monroe,  Iowa 

Fashion  Hill  White  IV-yandottes 
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Ulla  von  Ilaus  Schutting,  one  of  Germany's 
finest,  recently  imported  by  the  Kanesburg  Kennels 


.1  most  attractive  group  of  Irish  wolf- 
hounds from    the   Halcyon  Kennels, 
Goshen,  N .  Y. 


/Ibove.    The   heauliful  field 
spaniel  head  of  H'ril/hi  nhall 
IVidgeon.  Sand  Spriiii;  Farm 
Kennels 

At  left.  Another  recent  im- 
portation, English  Ghampion 
Crackley  Style  of  Strathway 


Rita   von    Ilaus   Schutting,   another  top 
quality  shepherd,  just  imported  by  Kanes- 
burg Kennels,  Chicago,  III. 


At  right.  That  splendid  Peke, 
Ti   Wee,   owned  by  Mrs. 
Carrie  Sass,  Rockville  Cen- 
ter, L.  I. 


THE  DOG  FANCIER'S  CORNER 


ONE  of  the  chief  functions  of  the  Kennel 
Department  of  Country  Life  is  to  at- 
tempt to  serve  the  novice  with  helpful 
suggestions.  With  this  point  in  mind,  we  should 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  discuss  the 
purchasing  of  dogs. 

In  our  opinion  the  purchasing  of  dogs  or 
canine  supplies  from  dog  and  pet  shops  is  a 
most  dangerous  procedure  owing  to  the  risk  of 
distemper.  Distemper  is  a  very  contagious 
disease  and  its  toll  among  dogs  is  especially 
heavy.  Dog  and  pet  shops  have  a  great  many 
dogs  coming  and  going  all  the  time,  and  it  is 
absolutely  impossible  to  keep  them  from  being  a 
hotbed  of  this  dreadful  disease.  Quite  naturally, 


by   GEORGE   W.   R.  ANDRADE 

any  infected  supplies  purchased  in  a  pet  shop 
might  spread  the  disease  to  one's  own  dog. 
And  as  for  dogs  purchased  from  such  places,  it  is  a 
foregone  conclusion  that  they  have  been  exposed 
to  the  disease.  In  some  instances,  the  dogs  are 
sufficiently  rugged,  by  virtue  of  their  natural 
resistance,  to  throw  off  any  serious  consequences. 
In  many  other  cases,  however,  a  few  days  after 
they  get  into  their  new  homes,  the  animals  will 
become  sick  and  die,  or  else  be  pulled  through 
after  a  long,  serious  illness. 

Apart  from  this  fact,  in  the  majority  of  in- 
stances pet  shops  are  the  last  places  where  dogs 
should  be  bought.  A  breeder  takes  pride  in  what 
he  breeds;  dogs  sold  by  him  he  likes  to  have  up  to 


the  standard.  Dogs  which  fall  below  his  self- 
imposed  requirements  are  unloaded  without 
pedigrees  on  the  market,  and  find  their  way  to 
pet  shops  from  which  they  frequently  emerge 
with  registration  papers.  Finally,  the  cost  of 
breeding  a  good  puppy  is  so  high  that,  if  it  is  to  be 
sold  within  the  bounds  of  reason,  it  must  be  sold 
without  a  middleman's  profit.  Dog  and  pet  shops 
are  usually  middlemen.  Buy  puppies  from 
breeders  who  have  first  class  facilities  for  caring 
for  their  animals.  Their  kennels  need  not  be  ex- 
pensive or  flashy,  but  they  must  be  clean.  They 
should  provide  adequate  protection  against  the 
weather  and  they  should  be  equipped  with 
good  exercising  runs. 
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THE  charm,  simplicity,  and  rugged  integrity  of  an  Old 
Fashioned  Post  and  Rail  Fence  beggars  description. 

It  has  exactly  the  right  character  and  feeling  for  your 
country  estate  or  farm,  and  it  gives  a  lifetime  of  uninter- 
rupted service. 

For  paneling  hunting  country  it  is  unquestionably  the 
ideal  selection.  Made  of  live,  uiiblightea  chestnut.  Full 
details  and  prices  on  request. 

Our  line  also  includes  Reeveshire  Hiirciie  Fence, 
Early  American  Snake  Fence,  and  Dubois  Woven 
Wood  Fence.  Send  for  illustrated  catalogs,  and  prices. 

ROBERT  C.  REEVES  CO. 

101  Park  Avenue  (Est.  I860)  New  York  City 
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THE  EDITOR  OF 

COUNTRY 

LIFE    •    [Reginald  T.  Townsend)    '  pVeSetltS 


THIS,  THAT,  and  the 
OTHER  THING 

by   Reginald   T.  Townsend 

)ust   Published ! 
$2,00 

DOUBLEDAY,  DORAN 


Every  reader  of  "Country  Life"  will 
welcome  this  collection  of  Mr.  Town- 
send's  delightful  causeries  on  the 
passing  show  and  things  that  endure 
which  have  appeared  in  his  column 
"The  Editor  Looks  About."  Full 
of  a  quiet  philosophy  and  a  rich 
vein  of  humor,  these  essays  them- 
selves are  among  the  things  that  will 
be  enjoyed  when  more  clamorous 
writings  have  been  forgotten. 


Wide  Open  Highways  to  Anywhere 


Out  of  the  tedious  earthbound 
traffic  —  away  from  boulevard  con- 
gestion— up,  up,  over  the  sky  trails 
of  today. . .  highways  indeed!  Your 
Bellanca  CH  wings  you  straight  to 
anywhere — swiftly,  safely,  comfort- 
ably, with  a  new  thrill  of  pleasure 
and  a  new  standard  of  practical, 
economical  cabin-plane  transporta- 
tion. Product  of  world-famous  en- 
gineers and  a  full-fledged,  established 
manufacturing  organization,  the  six- 
passenger  Bellanca  CH  represents 
refinements  of  design  and  construc- 
tion proved  in  the  Bellanca  mono- 


planes that  have  won  the  National 
Efficiency  Contests  four  years  — 
bridged  the  Atlantic  from  New  York 
to  Germany — broke  American  and 
world  endurance  records.  Compare 
the  Bellanca  with  any  'plane  in  its 
price  class  for  safety,  comfort,  speed, 
ease  of  control,  visibility,  reserve 
power,  carrying  capacity  and  econ- 
omy. The  Bellanca  CH  is  ready  for 
immediate  delivery.  Write  for  speci- 
fications and  name  of  nearest  dis- 
tributor. Demonstration  flight  ar- 
ranged on  request.  Bellanca  Aircraft 
Corporation,  New  Castle,  Delaware. 


BELLANCA 

AIRCRAFT 


//  Your  Country  Place 

Is  Not  Run  as  Efficiently 
as  Your  Business 

Perhaps  We  Can  Help 


OUR  business  is  the  management  of 
country  places  and  estates.  At 
present  we  are  supervising  the  operation 
of  over  seventy-five  properties  located 
in  thirteen  states  and  varying  in  size  from 
ten  to  ten  thousand  acres.  Our  expe- 
rience extends  over  a  period  of  18  years 
and  equips  us  to  consider  the  problems  of 
Farm  and  Country  Estate  operation  from 
every  angle. 

We  will  giddiv  explain  our  service  to  you — how  we 
study  the  property,  plan  the  wor}{,  draw  up  a  budget 
of  expense,  select  the  he]p,  buy  suppUes,  find  a 
market  for  surplus,  produce,  and  stoc\. 

BURLINGAME,  HUTCHINS  8C  KING 

Incorporated 

Estate  and  Farm  Management 
9  East  38th  Street 
New  York  City 


Mixtor  ThoT,  a  Guernsey  bull  of  much  -promise  re- 
cently purchased  from  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College  for  joint  use  at  Caumsett  Farm  and  for  John 
Clark's  herd  at  Hardwick,  Mass. 


■  of  Page  2nd,  Grand  Champion  Aberdeen  Angus 
Bull  at  the  Interne 


Revolutions  ^  „ 

national  Livestock  Exposition,  presented  by 
Phil  Chancellor  to  his  grandfather  Oatleigh  Thome  for  use 
at  Briarclife  Farms 


PADDOCK,   RINGSIDE.   AND  BYRE 


by  GEORGE    W.   R.  ANDRADE 


SOON  the  season  of  sales  in  livestock  circles 
will  begin  in  a  substantial  way.  Because  of 
the   fact  that   those  unfamiliar  with  the 
livestock  industry  know  little  about  this  most 
important  subject,  perhaps  a  few  words  of  explana- 
tion are  in  order. 

Although  breeders  sell  many  leading  animals  at 
private  treaty,  there  are  a  large  percentage  of  them 
offered  at  auction.  These  auction  sales  are  run  either 
by  an  individual  breeder  or  by  a  group.  In  order  to 
assure  a  good  attendance  it  is  desirable  that  many 
quality  animals  be  put  up.  Past  experience  serves 
not  only  as  a  guide  to  indicate  about  how  many 
animals  can  be  sold  to  advantage  but  also  as  to  what 
percentage  of  cows  and  what  percentage  of  bulls  may 
be  profitably  offered.  Unlike  many  an  auction  sale 
in  other  lines,  in  the  vast  majority  of  instances  the 
livestock  sales  are  run  in  a  clean-cut,  open-handed 
maimer. 

The  national  auction  sales  are  most  interesting. 


They  are  held  by  devotees  of  several  breeds  of  live- 
stock. Quite  naturally  the  selection  of  animals  to 
be  offered  is  of  prime  importance,  since  the  attrac- 
tiveness of  the  list  will  govern  the  gate.  As  a  general 
rule  a  committee,  or  some  well  qualified  individual, 
selects  from  the  leading  herds  of  the  breed  to  be 
offered  such  top  quality  animals  as  are  available. 
Animals  not  up  to  a  high  standard  are  not  accepted 
for  a  big  sale,  as  the  average  price  per  animal  does 
much  to  influence  values  for  the  year.  Those  that 
are  accepted  are  brought  to  the  scene  of  the  auction 
some  time  before  the  date  set.  They  should  be  in  the 
pink  of  condition.  Interested  purchasers  come  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  to  view  animals  brought 
from  almost  every  state.  Pedigrees  and  records  are 
carefully  studied.  Every  opportunity  is  given  to 
inspect  each  consignment  thoroughly.  Catalogues  are 
available  before  the  bidding  which  give  the  pedigree, 
record  and  many  other  points  of  interest  on  each 
animal  offered. 


For  the  rest,  the  sale  is  nm  off  as  any  other  auction 
sale  is  run.  All  animals  offered  must  be  sold  and  there 
is  no  bidding  up  done  except  by  bonafide  prospects. 
The  thing  is  really  a  most  enjoyable  experience  and 
all  those  who  love  the  country  should  arrange  to  be 
present  at  some  of  the  leading  sales  this  spring. 

We  can  recommend  in  the  strongest  possible  terms 
the  National  Guernsey  Sale,  to  be  held  at  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  May  16,  and  also  the  Brentwood  National 
Holstein  Sale,  to  be  held  at  the  Commercial  Museum 
in  Philadelphia,  June  6  and  7. 

At  both  these  sales  many  leading  animals  will  go 
under  the  auctioneer's  hammer.  An  unequalled 
opportunity  is  offered  the  novice  to  gain  an  idea  of 
true  type  and  worth  in  either  breed.  Many  well 
versed  "old-timers"  will  be  on  hand  who  will  gladly 
talk  to  those  lacking  in  experience  and  anxious  to 
learn.  It  is  a  most  fascinating  subject  and  one  the 
investigation  of  which,  we  feel  sure,  will  prove  most 
enjoyable. 
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Quality  Horses— Well  Mannered 
At  Reasonable  Prices 

Those  who  wish  the  best  in  outstanding  show  horses  are  invited  to 
write  us  their  desires.  To  any  who  would  Hke  thoroughly  schooled 
hunters,  quality  walk  trot  horses  or  just  good,  sound,  sensible,  well 
mannered  riding  horses,  we  would  like  to  stress  the  fact  that  we  can 
fill  their  most  exacting  requirements. 

Needless  to  say,  our  word  is  our  bond  and  we  guarantee  every  horse 
just  as  represented.  A  satisfied  clientele  allows  us  to  give  as  references 
those  who  have  had  eminently  satisfactory  dealings  with  us.  Bank 
references  also  furnished.    Won't  you  write  us  your  wants.'' 


JAMES  R.  MARKER 

HARTMAN  BUILDING 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


THE  FAMOUS 
DOCTOR  DARE 
7775  AT  STUD 
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Guernsey  Auction 
Sales 

Spring  1929 

At  Trenton  Interstate  Fair  Grounds 
Trenton,  N.J. 

NATIONAL  GUERNSEY  SALE 

Thursday,  May  16,  1929 

The  day  foUowing  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Guernsey 
Cattle  Club. 

COVENTRY-FLORHMI  SALE 
Friday,  May  17th,  1929 

Every  animal  from  Federal  Accredited  Herd  and  negative  to  the 
Agglutination  Blood  Test  for  Contagious  Aliortion. 

At  Farm,  New  Roclielle,  N.  Y. 
WARD  ACRES  DISPERSAL 
Saturday,  May  18th,  1929 

Herd  accredited  and  negative  to  blood  test. 

The  three  sales  include  200  head  of  quality  cattle;  20  bidls,  .oO  heifers, 
130  cows. 

For  catalogues  ivrite 

THE  HERRIGK-MERRYMAN  SALES 

COMPANY 
Sparks  Maryland 


Remodel,  Equip  or  Ventilate 

Don't  start  to  build  or  remodel  any  cow  barn,  hog 
or  poultry  house  until  you  send  the  coupon  below 
for  these  two  valuable  Jamesway  Books.  Get  these 
FREE  Books  and  you'll  get  the  benelit  of  our  many 
years  experience  in  plannini^  and  designing  thousands 
of  practical,  convenient  farm  buildings.  We  ll  show 
you  how  to  save  money  on  material,  construction 
and  equipment — how  to  plan  every  door,  every  win- 
dow, every  part  of  your  barn,  hog  or  poultry  house 
to  make  it  convenient  and  economical.  We'll 
save  you  regrets  and  costly  mistakes. 
These  2  Books  also  tell  all  about  Jamesway  Stan- 
chions. Drinking  Cups.  Litter  Carriers,  etc.,  for 
the  bam;  Pens.  Troughs.  Ventilation,  etc..  forhog 
houses;  Feeders,  Nests.  Incubators,  Brooders, 

  I*oultry  Houses,  for  the  poultryman — a  complete 

^lii^^E^^    line  of  labor-saving,  cost-cutting  equipment  for 
the  cow,  sow  or  hen. 

Mail  Coupon  Today 

Just  check  on  the  coupon  what  you  are  interested 
in  and  mail  to  our  oftice  nearest  you.  W'e'U  send 
you  these  2  


FREE  Books 
by  return  mail 
and  tell  you  ail 
about  James- 
way "scomplete 
ser\'ice — "The 
Service  that 
Saves  You 
Money  ."Don't 
wait — mail  the 
coupon  today. 


James  Manufacturing  <'o..  I)('i>r.  9*^3'* 
F(.  AtkinsoB,  Wis.,  Elimira,  N.  Y.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Please  send  meyourXEW  Jamesway  BOOK. 
I  am  interested  in 

C  Building       □  Remodeling 

□  Equipping     □  X'entilating 

□  Cow  Bam     □  Horse  Barn 

□  Hog  House    C-  Poultry  House 


Name. 


Post  Office  . 
R.  F.  D.... 


  State. 
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FRENCH  CUISINE  THAT  IS . . 

FRENCH! 


Dcwn  the  Grand  Staircase  on  the  '"Paris"  they  come...  to 
show  the  smartest  frocks...  to  make  the  most  amusing  con- 
versation ...  to  enjoy  a  dinner  that  isn't  French  in  name 
alone,  but  French  in  fact.  -:-  Anybody  can  sprinkle  a 
few  phrases  on  a  menu  card . . .  but  French  Line  chefs  can 
cook.  - :  -  \  et  if  madame  is  on  a  diet,  if  monsieur  prefers  the 
dishes  suggested  by  his  gym  instructor...  these  will  appear 
to  order,  so  lovingly  and  artfully  prepared  that  restrictions 
are  glorified  and  self-denial  becomes  a  pleasure  as  well 
as  a  virtue.  -:-  Weekly  Express  Liners ...  the  "France", 
the  "Paris"  and  the  "He  de  France". . .  call  at  Plvmouth  for 
London  and  form  the  quickest  route  to  Paris,  via  Le  Havre. 
-  :  -  A  covered  pier,  a  3-hour  boat-train,  then  Paris  itself. . . 
but  one  has  been  in  Paris  ever  since  crossing  "the  longest 
gangplank  in  the  world"  at  the  New  York  end.  - :  -  Slightly 

more    leisurely  and   a  lot  less  expensive 

are   those    charm  /J  ♦if^  cabin  steamers, 

the  "De  Grasse"  and  }§^Wjt  Vthe  " Rochambeau", 
manned  by  the  same  Mr  ^staunch  breed  of 

\j\    have  carried  the  tri- 


Breton  Sailors  who  /l??'^^ 
coleur  for  centuries  V^;-^"^ 


across  the  Seven  Seas! 


Information  from  any  authorised  French  Line  Agent 
or  icrite  direct  to  19  Slate  Street,  Aew  York  City 


SVMA\ea  FI/OMISHINO  MVMBEB 


The  May  cover  of 
Country  Life  iV 
a  reproduction  of 
a  gay  u-all  paper 
designed  hy  Tony 
Sarg 


TALK   OF   THE  OFFICE 


Ms 


AY  is  perhaps  the 
)usiest  month  of  the 
•ear  in  many  ways;  it 
is  a  particularh'  busy  time  with 
the  houseowner.  There  is  much 
to  be  done  with  the  inside  of  the 
house  as  well  as  the  outside. 
Possibly  the  interior  needs  re- 
decorating and  new  chintz 
covers.  The  outside  may  need 
a  coat  of  paint. 

And  so,  we  have  made  the 
May  issue  of  Country  Life  a 
Summer  Furnishing  Number, 
although  there  is  a  large  portion 
of  other  outdoor  activities. 

The  keynote  of  the  issue,  it 
would  seem,  is  wallpaper,  for 
wallpaper  is  at  its  best  in  the 
country  house.  This  note  is 
sounded  by  the  cover,  which  is  a 
reproduction  of  a  gay  paper  by 
the  illustrator,  Tony  Sarg,  and 
by  the  leading  article  by  Betty 
Thornley  on  "A  New  Note 
In  Wallpapers  for  the  Summer 
Home."  The  author  has  made  a 
careful  survey  of  the  new  things 
on  the  market  in  the  way  of 
wallpapers,  and  that  her  re- 
search was  well  worth  while  is 
amply  proved  by  the  examples 
illustrated  in  full  color  of  the 
new  and  charming  things  that 
are  being  done  in  wallpapers. 
Practicality  and  readability  are 
combined  amazingly  in  this 
article. 

Then,  following  this  note,  the 
Room  of  the  Month  selection 
illustrates  the  use  of  an  old 
pictorial  paper  and  the  decora- 
tor, Gertrude  Brooks,  tells  just 
when  and  where  to  use  these 
pictorial  papers.  Furthermore, 
Marge r\-  Sill  Wickware,  a  for- 
mer president  of  the  Decorators' 
Club  of  New  York,  gives  her 
views  on  country  house  decor- 
ation. Then  there  are  pages  of 
the  newest  designs  in  chintzes 
and  the  newest  ideas  in  furniture 
for  the  summer  porch,  some  of 
them  embodying  the  new  ideas 
in  modernity.  And  speaking  of 
modernit}-,  Frank  Lloyd  \\  right, 


the  architect,  tells  of  a  building 
venture  in  modernism  that  re- 
sulted in  an  altogether  unique 
and  charming  house  in  Califor- 
nia. Alfred  Hopkins,  another 
well-known  architect,  tells  how 
the  Cotswold  houses  of  England 
should  and  can  be  an  inspiration 
for  future  American  country 
houses.  C.  Stanley  Taylor,  al- 
ways practical,  takes  up  the  cud- 
gels in  favor  of  restoring  old 
houses  in  his  article  "Countr\^ 
Homes  from  Old  Houses."  His 
point  is  well  taken,  too.  As  for 
the  garden  lovers — and  who  is 
noti' — there  is  a  splendid  article 
on  chn,'santhemums  hy  Charles 
H.  Totty,  and  C.  T.  Gregory, 
continuing  his  series  of  articles 
on  "The  Diseases  of  Plants," 
shows  how  to  avoid  trouble 
in  growing  irises.  Mrs.  Francis 
King  writes  delightfully  on 
"All  Virginia  Is  a  Garden."  As 
for  planting,  the  issue  contains 
an  example  of  a  lovely  country' 
estate  full  of  gracious  trees  and 
sweeping  lawns  that  was  evolved 
from  a  treeless  sandy  waste — 
which  seems  to  us  a  real  garden- 
ing miracle. 

Those  seeking  a  new  spot  to 
visit  will  enjoy  the  article  "The 
Town  That  Time  Forgot," 
namely  Hildesheim,  a  quaint 
medieval  town  in  Germany  and 
they,  as  well  as  all  dog  lovers, 
will  enjoy  the  artist  Enno 
Meyer's  account  of  a  European 
trip  which  is  called  "Dog  Days 
in  Europe." 

Of  course  there  are  pages  and 
pages  of  lovely  illustrations  as 
well  as  other  practical  articles. 

OUR  COVER  THIS  MONTH 

The  cover  of  this  month's 
issue  is  reproduced  from  a 
painting  by  Horace  Raymond 
Bishop,  and  shows  the  Country 
Life  house  as  it  stands  com- 
pleted to-day  by  the  shores  of  a 
lovely  little  lake  at  Greenwich, 
Conn.  Julius  Gregory  was  the 
architect. 
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"So.  36:0— Lead  Rams  Head  Vases  in  pairs 
30    bigb,  -O  %vide 


Xo.  5230  —  Lead  Ctarles  Vases  in  pain 
19    liigli,  ^5  wide 


ICo.  5999 — Lead  and  Stone  Wall  Fountain — 55    higli,  45  wide 

Cistern  l^yi    tigt,  z6    wide,  it  deep 

^  A  T'HETHER  one's  garden  is  formal  or  old-fasK- 
^  ^  ioned,  it  will  derive  added  cliarm  and  interest 
tlirougk  tke  introduction  of  a  number  of  these  quaint 
Garden  Leads  in  well-cKosen  locations.  We  have  ^ 
on  display  at  our  Galleries  an  exceptionally  broad 
selection  of  tbese  Leads,  wbicb  bave  been  imported 
from  England.  Your  inspection  is  invited. 


No.   5854  —  Lead  Danc- 
ingGirl — 41  liigb-  Stone 
pedestal  i4  lii^h 


Xo.   3854 — Lead  Danc- 
ing Girl  —  4  2   tigt .  Stone 
pedestal  24  lugh 


No.  3540 — Lead  Shell  Bird  Batk 
6"liigli,  15"  Shell 


LOUIS  L.ALLEN 


No.    3840 — Lead  Squir- 
rel, kigh 


1  MADISON  AVENUE 

(Near  5jrd  Street) 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


No.  3696 — Lead  Frog — S"  tigt 


LAURENCE  BO-rTOMLEY  ARCHITECT 

The  Constellatio7is,  a  ceilhig  in  gesso  by  Frances  Burr,  in  the  living  room  of  the 
residence  of  Columbus  O'Donnell  Iselin,  in  New  York.  The  raised  figures  are  in 
brilliant  gold  against  a  background  of  cerulean  blue,  while  the  corner  panels  are  green 

with  gold  borders 
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668  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 


A  LEISUKELY  VISIT  TO  OUR  FIFTH  AVENUE  GALLERIES  MAY  CRYSTALLIZE  MANY  OF  YOUR  OWN  DECORATIVE  IDEAS 
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MM-  armstro:kg 

INCORPORATED 


FROM  OUR  STUDIO  TO  YOUR  OWN  HOME 


HETHER  you  desire  an  occa- 
sional piece,  an  harmonious  group, 
or  complete  furnishings  for  a 
room,  you  may  feel  quite  sure  of  find- 
ing what  you  want  in  our  Studios. 
For  here  are  assembled  from 


England  an  impressive  display  of  antiques 
and  art  objects,  carefully  selected  for  their 
merit,  and  for  their  adaptability  to  the 
American  home.  The  group  shown  is 
but  one  of  many  recent  importations 
on  view  in  our  Studios.  -|- 


Our  decorating  service  is  comprehensive.  We  are  prepared  to 
assist  you  in  the  selection  of  individual  pieces,  or  in  the  prep' 
aration  of  a  plan  for  the  complete  decoration  of  your  home. 


MM-  ARMSTRONG 

INCORPORATED 
4  East  57iStreet  (Just  East  of  Fifth  Ave.) 
PARIS  NEW  YORK  CITY  LONDON 
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Four  Architects  Solve  the  Small  House 

Problem 


A  RCHITECTS'  competitions  are 
no  novelty.  Prizes  are  offered. 
-A-  _2A.  Drawings  are  submitted.  The 
judges  are  men  of  experience  and  merit. 
The  pubhc,  watching  with  interest  from 
the  sideHnes,  is  graciously  informed  of  the 
result.  All  this  happens  every  year,  and 
much  good  is  doubtless  accomplished 
thereby. 

But  America  breeds  innovations,  even 
in  connection  with  a  profession  where 
conservatism  in  procedure  is  more  pro- 
verbial, perhaps,  than  in  any  other.  And 
the  houses  illustrated  herewith  are  the 
entries  in  a  competition  that  differed 
from  the  very  start  from  those  to  which 
architects  are  accustomed. 

The  idea  was  born  in  the  brain  of  a 
woman,  who  thought  that  women  ought 
to  be  the  judges.  Since  women  are  notori- 
ously concrete-minded,  the  entries,  she 
said,  were  not  to  be  drawings,  but  actual 
houses  standing  in  their  own  charming 
gardens,  fully  planted,  each  with  a  tiny 
orchard.  Furniture,  of  course,  couldn't  be 
moved  in — that  would  belong  to  the 
future  owners — but  the  background  of 
each  room  should  be  ready  for  it:  wall 
treatments,  floor  treatments,  lighting 
fixtures,  mantels  and  so  on.  Instead  of 
choosing  the  judges  and  letting  the  archi- 
tects submit  or  not  as  they  liked,  the 
new  plan  called  for  the  choosing  of  the 
architects,  while  the  matter  of  judging  was 
to  be  left  open.  In  fact  the  result  wouldn't 
depend  on  which  house  got  the  most 
votes,  but  on  which  sold  first! 

The  woman  who  voiced  these  senti- 
ments was  Mrs.  George  Draper,  President 
of  the  Architectural  Clearing  House.  The 
architects  who  were  asked  to  enter  the 
competition  were  Archibald  Brown  (of 
Peabody,  Wilson  and  Brown),  Richard 
H.  Dana,  Jr.,  Philip  L.  Goodwin  and 
Pleasants  Pennington,  with  Mrs.  Draper 
herself  nominated  for  the  position  of 
official  collaborator  at  every  stage  of  the 
game.  Each  of  the  architects  was  to 
choose  a  lot,  on  an  estate  near  Great  Neck, 
L.  I.,  erect  a  house  with  a  specified  num- 
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ber  of  rooms,  see  to  the  landscaping  of  the 
property  and  make  it  all  come  within  a 
certain  sum,  which,  by  the  way,  was  very 
much  less  than  any  of  these  gentlemen 
was  accustomed  to  spending. 

No  directions  were  given  as  to  the  style 
of  architecture  to  be  followed — and  the 
resulting  little  houses,  facing  each  other 
across  the  corners  of  two  intersecting 
roadways,  are  as  far  away  in  feeling  as  the 
tour  points  of  the  compass.  They  prove  in 
themselves  that  the  brains  of  modern  men 
are  in  no  danger  of  standardization — 
provided  one  chooses  brains  of  the  sort 
that  function  in  a  manner  worth  con- 
sidering at  all. 

Why  had  each  architect  built  as  he  did 
Where  did  his  thinking  begin To  what 
extent  had  the  location  influenced  him.'' 
Had  he  visualized  what  he  considered  to 
be  a  probable  future  owner,  materializing 
between  the  lovely  old  trees  in  her  smart 
car  for  the  express  purpose  of  settling  in 
that  neighborhood,  and  had  he  con- 
sciously planned  a  background  for  her 
supposed  mode  of  life.?  Had  he,  on  the 
other  hand,  built  for  sheer  beauty,  putting 
as  much  of  it  into  his  little  house  as  cost 
would  permit,  trusting  that  it  would  draw 
its  owner  to  it  even  if  she  had  to  come  in 
an  airplane  or  dash  across  the  blue  Sound 
in  a  motor  boat 

Philip  L.  Goodwin,  in  his  architectural 
work,  has  always  had  a  penchant  for 
French  tradition.  In  planning  his  little 
house  his  mind  therefore  reverted  to 
Versailles.  Everybody  knows  the  main 
points  of  interest  there,  overrun  in  the 
summer  time  by  an  earnest  flock  of  tour- 
ists with  guidebooks  to  the  right  of  them 
and  cameras  to  the  left.  But  very  few 
know  the  Maison  des  Roses.  It  belonged 
to  the  superintendent  of  the  palace 
grounds  long  ago,  but  to-day  it  sits  behind 
its  little  wall  on  the  way  from  the  Grand 
to  the  Petit  Trianon,  and  nobody  takes 
the  trouble  to  detach  his  interest  from 
great  fa9ades  and  gorgeous  gardens  to 
catch  the  charm  of  its  simple,  unpreten- 
tious lines  and  the  lovely  color  of  its  soft 


old  gray  stucco.  Peer  through  the  broken 
shutters  that  cover  the  little  bay  window, 
and  you'll  see  a  fine  old  room  in  white  and 
gold,  beautiful  but  intimate.  Walk  around 
the  house,  with  its  espaliers  and  the  roses 
that  gave  it  its  name,  and  you'll  know 
that  people  really  lived  there — they 
weren't  on  stiff  parade. 

"Romance  plus  cosiness,"  is  the  way 
Mr.  Goodwin  expresses  what  he  thinks 
the  average  American  wants  in  a  country 
house.  And  that  is  just  what  these  far- 
away French  people  had  in  the  little  place 
that  nestles  behind  the  wall.  It  would  be 
stupid  to  reproduce  it  exactly,  for  America 
has  gone  far  beyond  the  stage  of  the  pains- 
taking replicas  that  gave  us  betrousered 
gentlemen  behind  leaded  Tudor  panes 
and  sports-clad  ladies  smoking  in  sur- 
roundings that  called  for  powdered  hair 
and  patches.  But  the  bones  of  a  truly 
modern  house  were  there  in  the  Maison 
des  Roses — a  house  that  was  lovely  be- 
cause it  had  kept  itself  to  one  idea,  a 
house  that  was  practical  because  it  didn't 
demand  too  much  in  the  way  of  workman- 
ship to  come  under  the  wire  on  cost.  For 
the  present  purpose,  it  could  be  simplified 
still  further,  brushed  down,  dusted  off 
for  non-essentials,  set  up  among  other 
towering  trees,  given  new  roses,  and  life 
would  go  on  in  its  rooms  with  the  same 
charm  that  it  had  in  Versailles. 

A  good  many  j'^ears  have  passed  since 
Mr.  Goodwin  pigeon-holed  the  Maison 
des  Roses  in  his  mind,  but  he  has  always 
wanted  to  build  it  and  here  it  is.  We  see 
the  same  soft  gray  stucco  walls  against  a 
forest  background,  the  same  black  slate 
root,  the  same  gray-green  shutters 
through  which  we  saw  the  long  drawing 
room.  The  trellises  for  the  fruit  trees 
are  French  to  the  very  way  in  which  the 
slender  lines  are  whittled  out  to  the 
square  joints.  The  rose  garden  outside  the 
tront  door  will  soon  make  passers-by  call 
the  house  by  its  old  name,  even  if  they  do 
it  in  English  with  no  knowledge  of  the 
past.  The  antique  wrought-iron  balcony 
that  adds  a  grace  note  to  the  view  we  get 
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Romance  plus  cosiness  expresses  to  perfection  the  architect's  achievement  in  this 
little  house  oj  French  inspiration.  The  architect,  Philip  L.  Goodzvin,  based  his 
designs  for  the  house  on  the  Maison  des  Roses  at  I'ersailles 


as  we  drive  up  doesn't  need  to  be  ticketed 
"made  in  France,"  it  couldn't  have  origin- 
ated anywhere  else. 

Inside,  a  lovely  old  French  mantel  ui 
the  living  room  is  set  into  paneling  of  a 
kind  to  make  it  feel  at  home,  with  soft 
green  walls  to  complete  the  rest  of  the 
room  above  a  walnut-colored  floor.  Here 
one  pictures  Louis  Quinze  furniture  and  a 
grand  piano,  much  more  akin  to  the  prob- 


able owner's  tastes  than  a  radio  set  would 
be.  The  long  windows  open  on  a  sunken 
terrace,  far  enough  back  from  the  road 
for  us  to  have  tea.  It  has  a  rival,  however, 
for  the  enclosed  porch  at  the  side  of  the 
house,  with  its  French  trellis  paper  and 
its  peaceful  forest  outlook,  faces  west, 
and  that's  where  we'd  get  the  last  rays 
of  the  sun  across  the  table,  barred  by  the 
shadows  of  great  trees. 


Simplicity  is  the  keynote  of 
the  interior  as  well  as  of  the 
exterior.  The  floor  plans, 
while  far  from  elaborate,  are 
practical  and  sufficient 


But  our  first  impression  of  the  interior 
won't  be  gained  through  the  shutters  of 
the  old  Maison  des  Roses;  we'll  come 
through  the  front  door  of  the  new  one, 
that  ushers  us  into  a  hallway  with  mar- 
bleized  paper  in  cream,  yellow  and  gray, 
from  which  rises  a  stairway  so  light  and 
gay  and  graceful  that  we  want  to  see  it 
setting  <;fF  the  smartest  of  modern  evening 
dresses  coming  down  to  dinner  in  the  chic 
little  di  II  mg  room  with  yellow  walls.  Empire 
paper  borders  and  black  and  gold  lighting 
fixtures.  After  dinner,  we'll  drift  out  onto 
the  enclosed  porch,  if  the  weather  is 
warm;  otherwise,  the  call  of  the  living 
room  fireplace  will  be  echoed  by  the  danc- 
ing flames  that  light  up  the  books  in  their 
black-lined  cases  against  the  terra  cotta 
walls  of  the  library. 

Upstairs,  there  are  the  four  masters' 
rooms,  the  two  servants'  rooms  and  the 
three  baths  specified  for  each  of  the  four 
houses.  Mr.  Goodwin  has  used  modern 


papers  in  two  of  his  bedrooms,  and  black 
tile  floors  for  the  bathrooms — very  smart 
indeed.  As  a  contribution  toward  solving 
the  service  problem  in  the  country,  the 
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Here  the  architect  designed  a  perfectly  balanced  house  along  Georgian  lines.  It 
IS  an  essentially  comfortable  house,  dignified  and  pleasing  to  the  eye.  Richard 
H.  Dana,  Jr.,  was  the  architect  of  this  house 


servants'  rooms  have  been  made  unusu- 
ally large  and  well-lighted.  One  ought  to 
have  the  mmimum  of  turnover,  especially 
if  one  goes  to  a  French  registry. 

This  whole  house  has  a  definite  atmos- 
phere: imaginative,  a  little  bit  aloof, 
carrying  a  delicate  perfume  of  the  past, 
not  slavishly  copied  by  one  who  worships 
it  emotionally,  but  intelligently  adapted 
by  a  mind  alert  to  the  difference  in  tempo 
that  distinguishes  the  life  of  to-day.  It 
isn't  a  house  for  everyone.  It  calls  for  a 
certain  fineness  in  its  owners,  a  knowledge 
of  how  to  complete  a  picture  so  charm- 
ingly blocked  in.  It  is,  if  you  will,  the  very 
modern  and  sophisticated  great-grand- 
daughter of  the  Maison  des  Roses  .  .  .  who 
should  be  dressed  by  Chanel. 

Richard  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  designed  a  four- 
square Georgian  house  that  sits  across  the 
road  from  Mr.  Goodwin's  little  manoir. 
Before  planning  his  house,  Mr.  Dana  com- 
menced by  asking  himself  why  people 
came  to  the  country,  following  it  by  a 
second  query  as  to  what  the  people  who 
came  to  this  particular  neighborhood  were 
apt  to  want  to  do. 

"They  come  for  the  outdoor  setting," 
reasoned  Mr.  Dana,  "but  they  aren't 
Simon-pure  country  lovers,  or  they'd  go 
farther  away  from  town.  We'll  give  them 
more  or  less  a  town  house,  dignified, 
symmetrical,  with  a  U-shaped  driveway 
and  a  small  lawn  toward  the  road.  But 
they  won't  live  on  that  side,  there  are  too 
many  cars.  We'll  make  it  a  two-front 
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The  arrangement  of  the  servants'  breakfast  porch  and  the  living 

zving  on  the  ground  floor,  in  a  porch  at  the  end  of  the  zviyigs  are 

wing  corresponding  to  the  garage  a  nice  bit  of  design.  The  roofs  of 

in  the  opposing  wing,  is  an  in-  the  wings  form  uncovered  second 
teresting  and  unusual  idea.  The  story  porches 
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An  Amc-ncan  house  Jor  /Imericans  seemed  hi  he  ihe  underlying  theory  in  the  mind 
of  the  architect,  Pleasants  Pennington,  when  he  designed  the  house  above.  And  could 
anything  be  more  charming?  Of  whitewashed  brick,  it  suggests  an  iSjo  mansion 


The  interior  of  the  house  is  simple,  is  maintained — a  severity  lightened, 

like  all  the  others.  In  furnishing  and  however,  by  the  use  of  gay  wallpapers 

decoration,  the  note  of  classic  sim-  and  spots  of  color,  where  it  seemed 
plicity,  amounting  almost  to  severity,  that  color  could  be  used 
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house,  with  the  hving  room,  the  dining 
room  and  the  two  large  bedrooms  facing 
south  toward  the  garden.  They'll  want  to 
sit  outside,  to  have  lunch  in  the  open  even 
on  mild  autumn  days,  so  we'll  see  to  it 
that  they  have  covered  porches,  placed 
in  the  wings  so  that  they  won't  darken 
the  principal  rooms  or  get  in  the  way  of 
the  garden  view.  Here,  sheltered  from  the 
wind  hut  having  the  benefit  of  the  sun, 
they  can  make  the  most  of  the  fact  that 
they've  come  to  the  country  to  live.  To 
ensure  even  greater  privacy,  we'll  put 
the  living  room  porch  against  the  un- 
broken back  wall  of  the  garage  and  the 
dining  room  porch  against  the  opposite 
unbroken  wall  back  of  the  service  wnng." 

When  it  came  to  planning  a  garden  for 
these  hypothetical  owners,  Mr.  Dana 
once  again  consulted  what  he  believed 
would  be  their  tastes.  They  wouldn't 
want  to  dig  and  delve  themselves — they'd 
be  at  the  Yacht  Club.  Nor  would  they  be 
likely  to  hire  a  full-time  gardener.  So  he 
gave  them  a  great  grassed  space  220  feet 
long  which  might  be  used  as  a  bowling 
green  if  they  felt  energetic;  otherwise,  it* 
would  be  good  to  look  out  across. 
Bordering  it  on  each  side  there  should  be 
two  allees  of  dwarf  fruit  trees.  Nothing 
in  this  plan  would  require  much  keeping 
up,  and  to-day,  when  one  looks  at  it,  the 
effect  is  most  attractive. 

To  crystallize  his  idea  of  country  living 
in  the  house  itself,  Mr.  Dana  chose  the 
style  of  those  late  Georgian  houses  such 
as  one  sees  at  Richmond  and  Kew — a 
perfectly  balanced  house,  dignified,  self- 
contained,  comfortable  but  given  a  touch 
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In  some  ways  the  exterior  treatment  oj  the  house  designed  by  Peabody,  Wilson 
y  Brown,  is  the  most  unusual  of  the  four.  The  terrace  at  the  entrance  and  the 
summer  house  at  the  end  of  the  gravel  path  are  novel  and  very  attractive 


of  gayety  in  its  yellow  coloring  and  the 
dark  green  slat  shutters,  that  close  the  tall 
windows  against  summer  sun  without 
shutting  out  what  breeze  may  happen  to 
swing  across  from  the  woods.  This,  of 
course,  saves  the  expense  of  awnings  and 
better  yet,  it  saves  the  bother  of  them, 
and  Mr.  Dana  never  forgets  that  his 
hypothetical  owners  avoid  unnecessary 
effort  at  every  turn. 

The  interior  details  are  Georgian,  of 
course — simple,  and  chosen  primarily  be- 
cause they  are  suited  to  the  average 
owner's    furniture.    Modern    copies  of 
colonial  or  late  English  things  will  feel  at 
home,  Sheraton  and  Hepplewhite  would 
be  perfect.  The  plain  green  drawing  room 
demands  little  and  promises  much.  The 
lattice-papered  dmmg  room  with  its  ivy 
leaves  that  give  so  cool  and  inviting  an 
effect,  the  cheerful  yellow  library,  even 
the   hall   with   its   white  glazed  paper 
covered  with  stiff  little  bunches  of  flowers, 
all  carry  forward  the  feehng  of  livability 
that  begins  with  the  shiny  brass  knocker 
on  the  green  door  outside.  Mr.  Dana's 
idea  of  keeping  the  servants  contented 
is  to  give  them  a  wing  of  their  own.  One 
of  the  bedrooms  is  quite  big  enough  for 
two  people;  if  a  man  and  his 
wife  can  be  found  to  occupy  it 
and  divide  the  work  between 
them,  they  could  turn  the  sec- 
ond  bedroom   into   a  sitting 
room,  since  a  separate  sitting 
room  for  the  servants  was  not 
included  in  the  specifications. 

All  in  all,  a  most  adaptable 
house,  a  most  practical  house, 
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A  study  of  the  first  and 
second  floor  plans  of  the 
house  would  indicdtr  thai 
it  is  somewhat  mnrt-  t-luh- 
orate  than  the  others,  but 
the  architects  had  to  limit 
themselves  in  their  designs 
to  the  same  sum  as  the 
other  architects  in  the 
competition 
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this  Georgian  one  with  its  two  tall 
chimneys  and  its  arch-topped  garage 
doors  in  front,  its  spacious  garden  to 
the  south.  One  foresees  life  in  it  as  a 
ver\-  pleasant  affair  for  almost  anybody, 
whether  the  trees  are  full  of  little 
yellow  pears  in  the  autumn,  or  the 
snow  is  sifting  down  across  the  bowling 
green  and  all  four  fireplaces  are  crackling 
ga^ly  while  the  young  people  dance  to 
the  radio  and  their  elders  play  bridge; 
a  house  that  is  always  ready  to  welcome 
one  more,  and  make  him  sorry  to  leave. 

If  we  lived  in  the  Georgian  house  and 
knew  our  next  door  neighbors,  two 
minutes'  walk  would  take  us  across  to 
the  beautiful  old  doorway  of  the  Penning- 
ton house,  that  started  life  in  Washington 
Square.  The  door  came  from  the  Square  in 
actualit}-;  the  house  is  a  spiritual  descend- 
ant; and  both  are  smart  as  smart  can  be. 

HERE  is  a  house  that  doesn't  represent 
a  single  concrete  memor}-  reincar- 
nated for  us  in  modern  form,  like  the  new 
Maison  des  Roses.  Nor  was  it  born  from 
any  analysis  of  the  future  owner's  temper- 
ament and  mode  of  life,  like  the  house  de- 
signed by  Mr.  Dana.  The  train  of  reason- 
ing behind  it  went  something  like  this: 

"After  all.  we're  Americans.  If  we  have 
traditions,  they're  American.  If  we  have 
furniture  that  has  been  handed  down  to 
us,  it's  American,  too.  Why  borrow  our 
architecture  from  Europe — especially 
when  we  had  one  period  in  which  we 
created  somethmg  that  was  quite  our 
own  and  worthy  of  us.^  In  the  years  be- 
tween 1820  and  1830,  beautiful  things 
were  done  hy  people  whose  customs  of 
living,  so  far,  at  least,  as  town  was  con- 
cerned, were  much  our  own.  The  smiphci- 
ty  and  economy  of  this  period  of  design 
offers  an  excellent  skeleton  on  which  we 
can  superimpose  such  changes  as  the  life 
of  to-day  suggests.  True,  houses  of  this 
type  are  undeniably  formal,  but  the  lot 
under  consideration  isn't  big  enough  to  be 
thought  of  as  a  country  estate.  Let's 
build  an  1830  house  on  it,  and  we'll  find 
that  not  only  do  we  have  the  maximum 
of  house  for  the  money,  but  we  also  have 
something  that,  by  virtue  of  its  clean 
line  and  uncompromising  color,  looks  sur- 
prisingly modern." 

So  here  is  the  Pennington  house  in  the 
1830  manner,  a  white  house  with  a  black 
roof  and  black  wrought-iron  grilles  from 
Charleston  to  guard  the  front  windows. 
White  urns  flank  the  dark  green  front 
door,  and  two  others  provide  a  decorative 
finish  to  the  flat  roof  of  the  attached  gar- 
age. The  shutters  of  the  long  windows  are 
green,  too,  the  same  deep  green  of  forest 
trees.  Entering  the  house,  we  find  that 
the  doors  leading  from  the  Empire  blue 
hallway,  with  its  white  woodwork  and  its 
black  and  gold  lights,  have  beautiful  old 
trim  around  them.  The  living  room  is  in 
cream,  with  a  black  marbleized  mantel 
and  silver  and  crystal  lights. 

Two  French  doors  open  southward  on  a 
grassed  terrace,  bounded  by  a  green  hedge 
with  a  little  white  gate  that  leads  into 


the  lower  garden,  where  a  white  bird 
house  perches  on  a  tall  pole  with  seats 
around  the  bottom  of  it.  Beyond  all  this 
is  the  orchard.  For  days  of  rain  or  too 
much  sun.  one  leaves  the  living  room  by 
still  another  French  door  that  gives  ac- 
cess to  the  red-brick-paved  porch.  The 
dining  room  has  three  French  doors  on 
this  porch,  too — such  a  smart  dining 
room,  with  cream  colored  woodwork  and 
dado  above  which  there  is  a  reproduction 
of  an  Empire  paper,  where  great  bunches 
of  yellow-pink  roses  are  tied  together  with 
blue  ribbons  that  carry  the  characteristic 
color  note  through  from  the  hall.  The 
library  is  in  dark,  shiny  green  with  a  white 
marbleized  mantel  and  white  woodwork. 
Upstairs,  one  of  the  bedrooms  has  pale 
pink  paper  with  blue  polka  dots;  another 
rejoices  in  large  bunches  of  flowers  sur- 
rounded by  scrolls  in  shades  of  beige. 

Here,  too,  as  in  Mr.  Goodwin's  house, 
which  it  resembles  in  so  little  else,  is  some- 
thing that  calls  for  understanding.  Not 
every  casual,  kindly,  but  somewhat  scat- 
ter-brained American  family  could  settle 
into  it  and  feel  at  home.  It  implies  a  cer- 
tain restraint,  a  certain  quality  of 
amusingly  sophisticated  taste.  Great- 
Aunt  Sophie's  portrait  will  be  perfect 
over  the  mantelpiece  in  the  living  room, 
and  Great-Aunt  Sophie's  critical  descend- 
ants, having  given  up  practically  every- 
thing else  for  which  the  dear  old  lady 
stood,  will  feel  an  instant  kinship  with  this 
house.  The  kitchen  has  the  latest  im- 
provements, to  be  sure;  the  garage  is  all 
that  any  up-to-date  garage  can  be;  the 
bathrooms  are  as  modern  and  as  gay  as 
bathrooms  at  the  moment  can  imagine 
themselves;  but  despite  its  place  in  the 
middle  of  the  contemporary  picture,  this 
is  emphatically  not  a  house  in  which  one 
drops  cigarette  ashes  on  the  floor. 

HEN  we  come  to  consider  the  last 
of  the  four  houses,  the  one  designed 
by  Peabody,  Wilson  and  Brown,  we  find 
romance  and  color  set  among  big  trees. 
It  is  a  wide  white  house  with  a  rust-red 
door  and  shutters  to  match,  a  house  with 
a  long  white  garden  wall  on  one  side  that 
leads  to  an  octagonal  summer  house, 
balanced  on  the  other  side  by  hedges  and 
little  box  borders.  A  dwarf  fruit  tree  has 
rooted  itself  in  the  flagged  terrace  over 
which  we  pass  as  we  enter.  Just  such 
houses  may  be  found  in  Bermuda,  Tas- 
mania or  the  British  West  Indies.  They 
were  built  during  the  Georgian  period 
when  English  architecture  elsewhere  was 
restrained  in  the  extreme,  but  a  certain 
Spanish  influence  gave  them  a  character 
quite  their  own,  more  life,  and  more  color. 

This  two-way  quality  of  practicality 
and  gayety  was  what  attracted  Mr. 
Brown,  since  it  seemed  so  right  for  the 
country  in  a  case  where  cost  as  well  as 
comfort  had  to  be  considered.  Double- 
hung  windows  could  be  used,  and  Georg- 
ian furniture  would  fit  inside.  But  the 
walls,  the  quoins,  the  chimneys,  the 
white-washed  tropical  stucco,  and  the 
autumn  tone  of  the  outside  woodwork 
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would  make  it  a  house  to  come  home  to 
from  the  dusty  city,  to  change  into  sports 
clothes  and  be  lazily  at  ease. 

A  SIDE  from  this  main  consideration, 
JTt^  the  architects  worked  for  surprises. 
What  could  they  give  the  future  owner 
that  she  wouldn't  expect  in  so  modestly 
priced  a  house She  mightn't  care  for  a 
lovely  antique  mantel  or  a  door^vay  with 
a  history  behind  it.  But  what  about  an 
extra  bathroom.'  No  hostess  on  earth 
would  fail  to  be  pleased  when  she  knew 
that  her  guests,  her  children,  herself  and 
her  husband  would  have  three  baths  be- 
tween them.  And  she'd  be  enchanted  to 
find  that  she  had  a  large  linen  room,  with 
a  window,  at  the  landing  of  the  stairs,  and 
a  series  of  four  closets  that  she  couldn't 
possibly  have  expected,  all  of  white  pine 
like  the  woodwork  and  placed  in  the 
second-story  hall.  The  well-lighted  base- 
ment laundry  would  appeal  to  her,  too, 
with  French  fencing  completely  enclosing 
the  yard  outside  it.  The  screens  that 
rolled  up  into  specially  made  pockets  at 
the  window  head,  would  mean  a  saving  of 
labor  and  fuss.  The  woman  who  couldn't 
be  attracted  by  such  bait  is  liable  not  to 
want  a  house  at  all — she'll  live  in  an  apart- 
ment hotel. 

If,  in  addition,  she  loves  color,  as  most 
modern-minded  women  do,  she'll  notice 
the  red-tiled  floor  in  the  entrance  hall, 
the  yellow  living  room  with  its  pine  wood- 
work, the  cool  green  dining  room  that 
opens,  like  the  living  room,  on  an  enclosed 
porch  papered  in  white  with  long  green 
leaves  bent  to  a  breeze  that  never  stops 
blowing.  Upstairs,  she'll  find  very  modern 
papers  in  bright  clear  colors  have  been 
chosen  for  the  guests'  and  the  children's 
bedrooms.  Her  own  room  is  modern,  too, 
though  not  so  challengingly  brilliant,  since 
more  time  will  be  spent  here. 

One  seesher,gay,  restless,  eager,  passing 
from  room  to  room.  She  won't  be  old, 
this  woman — nor  even  middle-aged.  Re- 
straint is  a  word  she  frankly  doesn't  like. 
She's  a  fifty-fifty  mixture  of  the  efficient 
and  the  romantic,  like  so  manv  of  her 
contemporaries,  and  everything  she  thinks 
and  feels  and  does  is  backed  by  a  hundred 
per  cent,  enthusiasm.  Parties  are  in  her 
mind  as  she  sees  how  the  house  is  planned 
— not  formal  affairs  so  much  as  those  last- 
minute  things  she  does  so  well,  rushing 
her  car  back  from  the  Yacht  Club  in  the 
summer  moonlight  for  long  cold  drinks 
in  the  garden,  bringing  exhausted  city- 
dwellers  down  from  town,  keeping  the 
house  lit  up  through  all  its  wide  windows  , 
against  the  chilly  dark  of  winter  time. 

Which  of  the  women  will  come  to  the 
four  little  houses  first  and  make  her 
choice.''  Or  will  they  come  in  a  bod\",  look- 
ing askance  at  each  others'  preferences.'' 
Perhaps  they'll  upset  all  Country  Life's 
predictions,  and  each  will  choose  the 
house  we  thought  was  destined  tor  the 
other!  If  so,  they'll  visit  across  the  four 
little  roadways,  drawn  by  the  pull  of 
something  they  haven't  allowed  to  rule 
them,  although  they  feel  its  force. 
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Hard  by  the  historic  church  oj  St.  Philip's  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  nestle  the 
Pirate  Houses — brilliant  in  their  restoration — so  called  from  the  fact  that  they 
were  reported  to  be  the  headquarters  of  the  notorious  pirate  Stede  Bonnet,  who 
for  years  terrorized  the  Carolina  coast 


Two  Historic  Restorations 

Enshrining  the  beauty  of  Charleston 
by    EO  LA  WILLIS 


SOME  patriotic  shrines  must  be  emo- 
tionally enjoyed  without  too  critical 
historical  analysis,  for  tradition  and 
romance  are  almost  as  great  factors  in 
the  world's  apprehension  of  the  spirit  of 
things  as  the  exact  letter  of  the  law.  This 
applies  in  a  way  to  the  recent  restoration 
of  a  charming  corner  of  old  Charleston, 
overlooking  the  tomb  in  St.  Philip's 
Churchyard  of  Col.  William  Rhett,  which 
is  a  memorial  to  one  of  his  exploits. 

Colonel  Rhett  was  a  founder  of  Charles- 
Town;  he  was  Colonel  of  the  Provincial 
Militia,  Receiver  General  of  the  Lords 
Proprietors,  and  Surveyor  and  Comp- 
troller of  Customs.  He  was  also  in  com- 
mand of  the  Colony  ships  in  1706,  repell- 
ing the  French  and  Spanish  squadrons, 
and  in  1718  he  and  his  men  captured 
the  notorious  Stede  Bonnet  and  his  con- 


federates who  had  for  many  years  terror- 
ized the  Carolina  coast.  It  is  this  accom- 
plishment that  is  particularly  stressed 
in  one  of  the  group  of  restored  buildings. 
Mrs.  Rhett,  who  has  purchased  this  his- 
toric corner  and  is  supervismg  the  recon- 
struction, is  the  wife  of  the  Honorable 
Robert  Goodwyn  Rhett,  a  direct  descend- 
ant of  Col.  William  Rhett. 

These  old  houses  on  Church  Street,  built 
of  coquina  slabs  with  hand-dressed  timber 
and  hand-wrought  iron  nails,  have  been 
known  foryears  as  the  Pirate  Houses.  Here, 
tradition  says,  bad  bold  pirates  made 
themselves  comfortable  when  in  port, 
and  within  these  spacious  brick-walled 
and  bnck-floored  cellars  they  stored 
their  loot,  warming  themselves  before 
the  great  fireplaces  at  either  end.  It  is 
more  likely  that  their  ghosts  inhabited 


these  old  rooms,  for  a  regular  treasure- 
trove  points  to  a  later  date.  Deeply  im- 
bedded in  the  coquina  on  the  outside  of 
the  house  is  a  fire  mark,  reading:  Phoenix 
Assurance  Co.  of  London,  Established 
iyS2.  Within  a  circle  is  a  phoenix  rising 
from  the  flames,  with  the  word  Protection 
beneath,  and  below  this.  No.  6  Atlantic 
Fire  Sign.  Had  the  pirates  been  occupying 
this  house  when  this  sign  was  afiixed,  it 
would  surely  have  become  part  of  their 
loot,  tor  we  read  that  an  old  fire  mark,  in 
perfect  condition,  is  worth  a  thousand 
dollars  to-day  to  a  collector,  and  that 
every  ancient  building  in  New  York  bear- 
uig  such  a  sign  has  been  carefully  noted 
by  all  those  who  treasure  antiques,  and 
that  when  such  buildings  are  sold  or 
wrecked,  many  claimants  appear  on  the 
scene  with  bulging  pocket  books. 


The  Carolina  Coffee  House,  once  the  meeting  place  oj 
the  beau  monde  of  Charleston,  has  recently  been  restored 
to  its  former  charm  and  glory  by  the  efforts  of  public- 
spirited  citizens  of  Charleston 


However  this  may  be,  as  long  as  this 
little  coquina  relic  from  the  past  with- 
stands Time's  storms,  there  will  be  asso- 
ciated here  the  names  of  a  Colonial  hero 
and  a  swashbuckling  menace  of  the  sea. 
But  the  Pirate  Houses  will  henceforth 
memorialize  a  great  man  in  the  aits  of 
peace,  a  purveyor  of  Carolina  arts  and 
crafts;  though  the  finger  of  time  points 
backwards,  past  the  wrought  iron  sign  at 
the  entrance,  with  Stede  Bonnet  holding 
aloft  his  Jolly  Roger,  and  through  the 
window  decoration  of  carving,  modeling 
and  painting  which  depicts  the  meeting 
of  the  full-rigged  Henry  and  Sea  Nymph 
of  Colonel  Rhett  and  his  men,  and  the 
Royal  James  of  the  pirates. 

But  as  interesting  as  the  Pirate  Houses 
are,  popular  fancy  has  been  even  more  en- 
thralled by  a  unique  work  of  preservation 
of  ancient  historic  material  salvaged 
from  various  places  in  the  city.  This 


architectural  gem  is  to  be  called  the 
"Carolina  Coffee  House,"  and  is  to  be 
situated  back  of,  and  within,  the  enclosure 
of  the  Pirate  Houses.  This  name  takes 
one  back  to  memory's  shrine  "where 
romance  beckons  and  does  not  elude," 
for  it  was  writ  large  over  the  coffee 
house  in  London  from  which  Sir  Thomas 
Amy,  later  one  of  the  Lords  Proprie- 
tors, recruited  the  founders  of  Carolina 
in  1669. 

When  Charleston  was  a  flourishing 
centenarian,  the  magic  name  was  brought 
across  the  water  and  was  used  for  almost 
another  century  by  a  number  of  Proprie- 
tors. The  Carolina  Coffee  House  became 
the  meeting  place  par  excellence  of  the 
early  citizens  for  all  their  most  formal 
balls  and  dinners,  as  well  as  the  council 
hall  of  the  leading  clubs  and  societies. 

The  restoration  of  the  Coffee  House  has 
made  a  popular  appeal  to  the  imagination 
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and  the  affections  of  the  citizens, 
j  The  bell-shaped  roof  follows  the 

lines  of  ancient  structures  pecu- 
liar to  this  city,  so  much  admired 
by  Winston  Churchill  and  other 
noted  visitors,  and  it  is  of  the 
rose-colored  slate  which  many 
years  ago  covered  the  British 
Consulate.  The  early  hand-made 
bricks  are  held  together  with 
mortar  mixed  with  ochre  to  give 
the  mellowness  of  age. 

Mrs.  Rhett  has  no  architect, 
but  her  ideas  are  carried  out  by 
Tom  Pinckney,  a  colored  builder 
and  craftsman,  who  has  helped 
with  most  of  the  preservation 
work  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
He  has  become  expert  in  restoring 
wrought  ironwork,  carving  and 
modeling,  and  he  has  learned 
through  the  years  to  harmonize 
and  join  together  many  antique 
bits.  The  iron  balcony  on  the 
front  of  the  Coffee  House  is  made 
of  panels  which  he  saved  from 
destruction.  The  brick  for  the 
massive  wall  of  the  court  came 
from  Charleston's  most  historic 
dwelling,  redolent  of  all  that  was 
best  in  the  life  of  the  past,  which 
was  recently  torn  down  to  make 
room  for  a  bank  building.  This 
was  known  from  1730  to  1796 
as  "Shepheard's  Tavern,"  and, 
previous  to  that,  it  was  the  site 
of  one  of  the  four  original  brick 
buildings  which  formed  the  nu- 
cleus of  Charles-Town  in  1670. 
"Shepheard's  Tavern"  was  the 
birthplace  of  "Solomon's  Lodge 
No.  I,"  the  oldest  Masonic 
order  in  the  United  States,  and 
within  its  walls  was  organized 
the  Mother  Council  of  the 
World,  Scottish  Rites,  33rd  De- 
gree Masons. 

The   flagstones  in   the  court 
(taken  from  old  sidewalks)  are 
purple,  green  and  gray,  and  have 
been  worn  smooth  by  the  feet  of 
generations    of  Charlestonians. 
With   vines   and   ferns   and   a  tinkling 
wall  fountain,  this  courtyard  might  have 
come  from  old  Tours  or   Blois.    It  is 
bringing  to  life  again  a  portion  of  Co- 
lonial Charleston  of  enduring  charm  and 
beauty. 

Every  negro  workman  on  the  place  is 
taking  a  personal  interest  in  the  building 
and  each  has  brought  some  hand-wrought 
nails  or  some  little  scraps  of  ironwork 
asking  that  they  be  incorporated  in  the' 
Coffee  House. 

The  young  men  of  the  city  haunt  the 
place  and  have  been  enthusiastic  followers 
of  clues  to  hidden  treasure  to  enrich  it. 
Two  ancient  millstones  are  the  court's 
most  delectable  furnishings.  They  serve 
as  refreshment  tables,  the  huge  holes  in 
the  middle  being  fitted  with  flower  holders 
in  which  are  put  bunches  of  gay  flowers. 
Near  the  larger  millstone  is  an  old  street 
lamp,  fitted  with  an  electric  light. 
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Stone  as  a  building  material  has  the  advantage  of  durability  and  permaneyice  zcith  a  lozv 
cost  of  upkeep.  Its  advantages,  from  the  purely  picturesque  side,  may  be  judged  from  this 
inexpensive  stone  bungalow 


Building  for  the  Future 

Permanency  pays,  although  it  may  mean  only  a  decade 
by   C.    STANLEY  TAYLOR 


IT  GENERALLY  happens  that  when 
the  home  building  idea  takes  hold  of 
the  family  mind,  so  to  speak,  there 
is  some  one  type  of  construction  which  is 
pictured  in  preference  to  all  others.  The 
first  thought  of  a  home  seems  to  be  men- 
tally expressed  in  terms  of  a  stone  house, 
or  one  of  brick,  stucco,  shingles,  or  clap- 
boards. This  ephemeral  vision  also  sug- 
gests some  style  of  house  in  preference  to 
others.  The  whole  picture  is  more  or  less 
vaguely  that  of  a  white  Colonial  house  of 
wood  or  brick,  an  English  type  structure 
with  stucco  and  half-timbering  and  some 
form  of  masonry,  a  French  home  with  a 
high-pitched  roof  and  stucco  or  white- 
washed masonry  walls,  or  a  Mediter- 
ranean type  of  residence,  colorful  as  to 
roof  and  rich  in  its  stucco  textures. 
Gradually  these  early  conceptions  be- 
come crystallized  into  a  more  tangible 
form  and  as  the  home  builder  studies  his 
problem,  during  the  months  which  pre- 
cede actual  planning,  he  turns  from  these 
generalizations  to  more  practical  consider- 
ations of  the  type  of  construction  which 
he  desires  to  use. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to 
consider  the  aesthetic  aspects  of  residence 
design  or  of  the  materials  which  may  be 
used  for  its  construction.  This  subject 
will  be  left  to  others,  for  it  is  quite  defin- 


itely a  problem  in  itself  which  has  only 
an  indirect  relationship  to  the  more  basic 
problem,  of  selecting  materials  for  durabil- 
ity, protection  from  weathering  forces, 
and  freedom  from  excessive  maintenance 
costs. 

Whatever  style  of  house  may  be  chosen 
and  whatever  its  magnificence  or  simpli- 
city, the  first  essential  is  to  build  well  and 
to  be  free  from  the  annoyances  and  un- 
necessary^ expenses  which  may  follow 
the  use  of  inadequate,  or  improper,  ma- 
terials or  methods  of  construction.  It  is 
rare,  indeed,  that  an  expenditure  of 
twenty  to  thirty  thousand  dollars  for  a 
home  must  be  spread  out  so  thin  that. 


The  floor  plan  of  the  bungalow  above 
is  simple  but  entirely  satisfactory 


in  order  to  provide  maximum  volume, 
inferior  construction  must  be  tolerated. 
Ten  thousand  dollars  will  build  the  essen- 
tial accommodations  in  bedrooms,  living 
room,  dining  room  and  kitchen  which 
are  needed  by  the  average  family.  An 
expenditure  of  double  this  amount  obvi- 
ously introduces  considerations  of  qual- 
ity construction,  and  even  of  elements  of 
luxury. 

In  this  age  of  rapid  change  in  which 
families  frequently  move  about  from  place 
to  place  a  number  of  times  within  the  life 
of  a  single  generation,  the  question  very 
naturally  arises  as  to  whether  or  not  it  is 
worth  while  to  build  with  an  eye  to  per- 
manency. A  century  or  two  ago  homes 
were  built  to  endure  because  there  was 
every  expectation  that  the  family  would 
remain  in  the  original  homestead,  not 
merel}'  for  a  single  generation,  but  for 
many  succeeding  generations.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  homes  built  with  this 
idea  in  mind  have  actually  survived  the 
vicissitudes  of  time  and  stand  to-day, 
venerated  for  their  design  and  for  their 
superior  construction.  It  is  on\y  when 
men  began  to  build  poorly  that  America 
became  besmirched  with  ugly  structures, 
which  not  only  deteriorated  rapidly  but 
became  out  of  style  before  a  single  genera- 
tion had  completed  its  brief  span  of  life. 
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To-day  there  are  other  reasons  than 
the  expectation  of  estabHshing  a  perma- 
nent homestead  which  warrant — in  fact 
economically  compel — durable  construc- 
tion. The  first  of  these  is  the  costliness  of 
modern  building,  due  to  high  labor  costs 
and  to  the  fact  that  the  modern  home 
demands  many  relatively  expensive  con- 
veniences and  luxuries  of  which  our  fore- 
fathers never  dreamed.  A  second  factor  is 
the  cost  of  maintenance.  It  can  be  easily 
demonstrated  that  over  a  period  of  years 
the  expenditures  for  keeping  a  poorly 
constructed  house  in  suitable  condition  are 
greater  than  the  added  initial  expenditure 
required  to  build  well.  A  third  factor, 
involving  architectural  design,  is  obsoles- 
cence. Buildings  w^hich  are  competently 
designed  and  well  executed  do  not  lose 
in  style  nor  cease  to  be  of  value.  Good 
architecture  survives  style  fads  just  as  the 
paintings  of  the  old  masters  have  not  lost 
any  of  their  value  with  the  advent  of  the 
modernist  schools.  The  comparison  to 
paintings  may  be  further  extended  be- 
cause it  is  readily  appreciated  that  a 
painting  may  be  excellent  in  composition, 
color,  and  theme  and  still  not  be  satisfy- 
ing unless  its  technical  qualities  are  on  a 
high  plane.  So  with  buildings.  They  may 
be  well  designed,  appropriate  to  their 
locality,  and  yet  fail  to  retain  their  appeal 
if  they  are  executed  in  poor  materials 
and  with  inadequate  workmanship. 

Obsolescence  destroys  values  far  more 
rapidly  than  ordinary  wear  and  tear,  and 
under  present  conditions  of  building  cost 
it  is  gross  extravagance  to  invite  obsoles- 
cence, either  by  incompe- 
tent design  or  poor  quality 
construction.  With  these 
thoughts  in  mind,  it  is  well 
to  give  some  serious  con- 
sideration to  the  various 
structural  materials  that 
are  suitable  for  enduring 


Stucco  is  at  its  best  in  the 
Spanish  and  Italian 
houses  that  have  become  so 
popular  in  the  South  and 
West.  The  residence  oj 
Thomas  Hogg,  Esq.,  at 
San  Antonio,  Texas,  is  a 
good  example  of  what  can 
be  done  with  this  building 
medium 


homes.  It  may  be  noted  here  that  this 
discussion  will  necessarily  cover  all  types 
of  materials,  because  each  type  is  durable 
if  suitable  grades  or  qualities  of  material 
are  employed  and  are  used  intelligently. 
It  is  thus  not  the  material  that  is  so 
important  as  the  manner  of  its  use  and  the 
selection  of  grades  which  have  the  neces- 
sary qualities  for  fine  residential  con- 
struction. 

Wood  construction  has  long  predomin- 
ated in  the  building  of  homes,  not  only  in 
this  country,  but  all  over  the  world  where 
timber  has  been  available.  Wood  has 
endured  not  alone  for  generations,  but 
for  centuries.  Compared  to  other  types  of 
materials,  it  is  still  relatively  the  least 
expensive  in  this  country.  When  used  in 
the  form  of  solid  timbers  in  the  old  man- 
ner or  when  hewn  and  carved  and  care- 
fully detailed,  it  may  actually  be  more 
expensive  than  other  types  handled  in  a 
more  commonplace  manner.  The  advan- 
tages of  wood  hardly  need  repetition,  but 
certain  features  should  be  pointed  out 
because  they  are  seldom  considered. 
When  employed  as  a  structural  material, 
wood  has  higher  insulating  properties 
than  any  form  of  masonry.  An  inch  of 
wood  is  roughly  equivalent,  as  an  insula- 
tor, to  six  inches  of  solid  brick  masonry 
or  concrete,  and  nine  to  ten  inches  of  solid 
stone  masonry.  For  this  reason,  frame 
construction,  with  a  tight  wood  sheathmg 
on  the  walls  and  roof,  a  layer  of  building 
paper,  and  an  outside  surface  of  clap- 
boards or  wood  shingles,  will  be  as  warm 
in  winter  and  as  cool  in  summer  as  a 
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masonn,'  house  with  much  thicker  walls 
and  of  correspondmgly  higher  cost.  Fur- 
thermore, wood  is  easily  handled  and 
worked,  and  competent  craftsmen  can  be 
more  readily  obtained  for  this  material 
than  for  any  other,  all  of  which  contri- 
butes to  economy.  Even  unpamted  wood 
of  certain  types  will  withstand  weathering 
action  for  years,  as  witnessed  by  the  fine 
old  Colonial  homes  on  the  eastern  sea- 
board which  have  never  felt  the  touch  of 
the  painter's  brush.  However,  paint,  or 
some  type  of  preservative  stain,  is  nowa- 
days universally  employed  on  wood  con- 
struction. It  adds  to  its  permanency  and 
introduces  opportunities  for  the  use  of 
colors  not  obtainable  on  masonry  surfaces. 

Certain  precautions  are  necessary  with 
wood  construction  to  secure  durability 
and  freedom  from  maintenance  expense. 
These  include  the  proper  ventilation  of 
inclosed  members  to  prevent  Ary  rot,  the 
elevation  of  wood  members  above  ground 
level  on  a  suitable  dry  masonry  founda- 
tion, and  the  employment  of  well  sea- 
soned timbers  and  boarding  of  those 
woods  which  time  has  demonstrated  will 
last  indefinitely.  Exposed  woods  should 
be  painted  or  treated  with  a  preservative 
which  should  also  be  a  stain,  and  of  course 
the  paint  itself  should  be  renewed  from 
time  to  time  to  restore  its  fresh  appear- 
ance. 

Turning  to  the  masonry  types  of  con- 
struction, the  first  which  warrant  atten- 
tion are  those  adaptable  for  use  with  a 
wood  frame.  These  include  both  brick  and 
stone  facings  and  stucco  applied  over 
wood.  These  materials, 
when  used  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  wood  frame, 
depend  for  their  perma- 
nency on  the  structural 
frame  rather  than  upon 
their  own  inherent  quali- 
ties; hence,  the  things  that 


Always  satisfactory  jrom 
every  point  of  view  for 
building  purposes,  brick 
is  now  available  in  new 
and  interesting  textures. 
Used  with  any  other  ma- 
terial, it  is  equally  satis- 
factory. The  residence  of 
Robert  Fraser,  Esq.,  at 
New    Hartford,    N.  Y. 


Above.  Houses  of 
wood  possess  a 
rare  dignity  and 
charm,  particu- 
larly in  the  case 
where  the  house  is 
of  good  design. 
This  residence  of 
Henry  Crosby 
Doughty,  Esq.,  at 
IV illiamstown , 
Mass.,  possesses 
all  the  grace  inher- 
ent in  Colonial 
architecture 
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have  been  said  about  wood  apply  with 
equal  force  to  these  types  of  construction, 
with  the  exception  that  the  masonry  facing 
introduces  fire  resisting  qualities,  elimin- 
ates repeated  painting,  and  changes  the 
entire  appearance  of  tlie  structure  to  one 
of  solid  masonry  construction. 

Brick  construction  is  eminently  suitable 
for  all  types  of  dwellings  and  is  the  oldest 
of  the  synthetic  structural  materials  that 
mankind  has  developed.  Brick  walls  are 
built  in  a  number  of  ways,  beginning  with 
the  use  of  a  brick  facing  over 
frame,  which  has  already  been 
mentioned,  and  including  a  brick 
facing   backed    by   hollow  clay 
tile,    hollow   brick   walls  (con- 
structed by  turning  the  brick  on 
edge  and  leaving  a  hollow  space 
between  the  wythes)  and  solid 
brick  construction,  in  which  the 
entire  wall  consists  of  only  brick 
and  mortar.  Various  qualities  of 
brick  construction  are  possible, 
depending  upon  three  elements. 
The  first  is  the  quality  of  the 
brick  itself,  which  may  range 
from  the  soft  types  of  common 
brick  through  the  durable,  hard- 
burned   common  bricks,  to  the 
almost  vitrified  face  bricks.  The 
second   is   the   quality  of  con- 
struction, including  the  mortar 
and  the  method  of  laying.  Mois- 
ture  will   penetrate   through  a 
brick  wall  eight  or  even  twelve 
inches    thick    during   driving    rains  if 
the  mortar  is  porous  and  poorly  used, 
and  particularly  if  the  bricks  are  not 
thoroughly  embedded  in  mortar,  leaving 
gaps  in  the  mortar  joints  where  water 
can  collect..  The  third  factor  is  the  weight 
and  thickness  of  the  wall. 

The  weather  tightness  ana  aurabilitv 
of  the  brick  wall  are  actually  more  depen- 
dent on  the  workmanship  and  the  mortar 
than  upon  the  brick,  for  almost  all  kinds 
of  brick  will  withstand  weathering  for 
centuries.  The  choice  between  common 
brick  or  face  brick  is  purely  a  personal 
matter  and  is  influenced  by  the  architec- 
tural style  more  than  by  considerations 
of  quality,  for  the  better  grades  of  com- 
mon brick  normally  employed  for  exterior 
facing  have  all  the  durability  that  any 
home  building  problem  could  ever  require. 
The  face  bricks  have  their  value  in  de- 
veloping special  colors  and  textures  which 
cannot  be  obtained  in  any  other  material, 
and  face  bricks  are  usually  more  uniform 
in  size  than  common  bricks. 

Hollow  tile  is  an  important  structural 
material  which  is  not  given  as  much 
consideration  by  home  builders  as  it 
deserves.  Usually  hollow  tile  is  used  as  a 
backing  material  with  some  form  of 
masonry  surfacing,  either  stucco,  brick, 
or  stone.  A  hollow  tile  wall  is  fireproof, 
light  in  weight,  comparatively  inexpen- 
sive, and  has  great  insulating  value  due  to 
the  air  spaces  between  its  faces.  The  most 
common  type  has  a  surface  especially 
prepared  to  receive  stucco  and  this  type 
of  construction  is  exceedingly  durable; 


it  is  usually  considered  superior  to  stucco 
over  a  wood  frame.  Hollow  tile  is  also 
used  with  a  brick  facing  and  this  is  gener- 
ally somewhat  less  expensive  and  lighter 
in  weight  than  walls  of  solid  brick. 

1  he  manufacture  of  cut  stone  for  use  as 
a  facing  material  has  been  developed  in 
recent  years  and  now  is  sufficiently 
economical  so  that  a  limestone  or  marble 
structure  is  not  an  extravagance.  When 
these  materials  are  used,  hollow  tile  is 
generally  employed  as  the  masonry  back- 


Steel,  a  nezvcomer  in  the  field  oj  materials  Jor 
country-house  construction,  is  said  to  be  making 
rapid  headway  and  giving  lasting  satisfaction.  Here 
is  a  steel  house  being  assembled  at  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

ing  to  carry  the  building  loads.  Hollow- 
tile  is  also  manufactured  with  a  face  tex- 
ture resembling  that  of  face  brick,  and 
when  cleverly  handled,  makes  an  unusual 
wall  of  distinctive  character.  The  larger 
units  require  somewhat  different  handling 
of  the  facade  than  would  be  customary 
with  ordinary  sizes  of  face  brick,  but  a 
number  of  architects  have  achieved  very 
successful  effects  based  upon  the  optical 
illusion  produced  by  these  units.  The 
effect,  generally,  is  to  diminish  the  appar- 
ent size  of  the  structure  because  our  eyes 
are  accustomed  to  the  smaller  sizes  of 
brick  as  a  unit  for  estimating  the  scale  of 
a  building. 

Concrete  block  is  the  next  material 
which  must  be  considered.  Unfortunately, 
a  few  years  ago  the  manufacturers  of 
concrete  blocks  severely  injured  their 
own  industry  by  attempting  to  reproduce 
the  appearance  of  a  rough  stone  facing  in 
an  artificial  material,  with  the  result  that 
concrete  block  came  to  be  considered  as 
an  inferior  substitute  of  exceedingly  ugly 
character.  Structurally,  the  hollow  con- 
crete block  is  excellent  and  its  more  gen- 
eral use  is  warranted.  It  may  be  emploj  ed 
like  hollow  tile  as  a  backing  for  stucco, 
brick  or  stone.  A  few  daring  architects 
have  recently  discovered  that  concrete 
block,  produced  with  a  smooth  clean  face 
with  square  or  even  slightly  chamfered 
edges,  can  be  laid  up  to  make  a  very  inter- 
esting wall,  especially  if  whitewashed. 
George  Washington's  home  at  Mount 
Vernon  used  wood,  on  the  riverfront  side, 
shaped  to  resemble  cut  stone  in  large 


blocks.  The  same  effect  is  accomplished 
by  the  use  of  hollow  concrete  blocks,  with 
either  flush  or  recessed  joints,  and  the 
effect  of  whitewashing  is  to  restore  an  old 
Colonial  or  Georgian  character  which  is 
quite  suitable  for  country  homes. 

Among  the  remaining  structural  ma- 
terials for  fine  dwellings  are  reinforced 
concrete  and  steel.  Reinforced  concrete 
has  been  little  used  for  this  purpose 
because  it  is  unnecessarily  strong  for  the 
light  loads  of  a  dwelling.  Its  extreme 
permanency  and  fireproof  quali- 
ties make  it  desirable  for  the 
larger  country  estates,  which  will 
house  valuable  furnishings  and 
works  of  art  and  which  are  so 
isolated  as  to  require  the  utmost 
fireproof  protection  that  can  be 
obtained.  When  reinforced  con- 
crete is  used  for  the  structural 
frame  and  exterior  walls,  it  is 
usually  employed  also  for  the 
interior  structural  members,  in- 
cluding the  floors  and  even  the 
roof. 

Steel  construction  is  the  newest 
development  in  the  home  building 
field,  and  only  recently  has  it 
become  both  practical  and  eco- 
nomical. Many  attempts  have 
been  made,  in  the  past  to  adapt 
the  skyscraper  steel  skeleton  to 
residential  buildings,  but  less 
than  a  year  has  elapsed  since  a 
completely  practical  method  of 
doing  so  has  been  found.  Now  a  steel- 
framed  house  can  be  erected  rapidly  and  at 
comparatively  low  cost,  using  members 
made  of  light  steel  shapes  exactly  cor- 
responding to  the  wooden  members  used 
in  ordinary  construction.  One  of  the  large 
steel  companies  has  entered  this  field  and  is 
manufacturing  the  structural  elements 
needed  in  homes  of  all  sizes,  and  the  system 
they  have  employed  makes  it  possible  for 
the  architect  to  design  without  any  seri- 
ous limitations  upon  his  dimensions, 
proportions  or  loads.  In  fact,  the  archi- 
tect can  design  as  he  has  been  accustomed 
to  with  wood  or  mas  )nry,and  a  steel  frame 
can  be  fabricated  for  the  home  and  de- 
livered to  the  site  before  the  foundations 
are  ready.  This  development  introduces 
the  completely  fireproof  home  in  which 
all  the  structural  parts  are  of  non- 
combustible  materials.  The  steel  frame  is 
used  with  an  exterior  facing  material  of 
masonry,  such  as  stucco  or  a  brick  or  stone 
facing.  The  structural  floors  are  of  con- 
crete laid  over  steel  beams,  using  a  new 
type  of  reinforcing  material  that  elimin- 
ates the  need  for  forms  in  pouring  floors. 
The  interior  partitions  have  steel  studs 
and  are  plastered  on  either  side,  so  that 
the  structural  members  are  fully  inclosed. 
Usually  some  type  of  insulating  material 
is  employed  on  the  exterior  walls  and  roof, 
which  may  be  a  part  of  the  stucco  rein- 
forcing fabric  or  may  consist  of  any  of  the 
standard  types  of  insulating  materials 
which  are  generally  used  on  the  inner 
faces  of  the  walls  or  between  the  struc- 
tural members. 
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What  a  gorgeous  spur  to 
any  child's  imagination  a 
nursery  screen  like  this 
would  be!  The  reverse  side, 
in  gay  colors,  portrays  the 
skies  at  night  and  is 
equally  charming.  Henry 
R.  Beekjnan  designed  it 
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SCREENS 
OF 
TODAY 


A  very  unusual  screen  by  Duncan 
Grant,  whose  knowledge  and  use  of 
color  is  said  to  be  extraordinary,  some 
critics  even  averring  that  his  painting 
is  the  best  since  Constable 


Center.  "Horses  in  a 
Field,"  also  by  the  gifted 
artist  and  decorator,  Dun- 
can Grant,  is  especially 
suited  to  a  dining  room 
in  a  country  house,  deco- 
ratedinthe  modern  manner 


IVarranied  to  impart  a  feeling  of  cool- 
ness to  any  country  house,  during  the 
torrid  summer  months,  is  this  unusual 
tnterprelalion  of  polar  bears  by  Alison 
Mason  Kingsbury 


Almost  classic  in  charac- 
ter, this  hunting  screen 
has  still  a  touch  of  mod- 
ernity. Its  rich  coloring 
would  suit  a  library  or 
dining  room.  E.  J.  Bab- 
cock  was  the  artist 
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Blending  the  old  and  the  new 


by    BLANCHE  UNDERWOOD 


ASTsummer  a  French  artist  remarked, 
I  cannot  understand  America. 
You  have  a  new  and  glorious 
architecture,  yet  you  keep  filling  your 
hou'Jf'S  with  antiques.  Why  is  it.^" 

Why,  indeed.''  And  yet  there  is  a  very 
good  reason  for  it  that  a  foreigner  could 
not  wholly  understand.  A  veritable  pas- 
sion for  the  antique  has  taken  possession 
of  this  country  during  the  last  ten  or 
twelve  years.  With  character- 
istic American  enthusiasm  and 
ardor,  people  have  studied  and 
read  about  old  furniture  until 
they  are  thoroughly  conversant 
with  the  decorative  periods. 
They  have  scoured  our  own 
country  for  examples  of  it  and 
have  gone  to  such  wild  ex- 
tremes as  putting  old  pine  kitch- 
en tables  in  Park  Avenue  li- 
braries. They  have  not  stopped 
at  American  period  pieces,  but 
Spain,  Italy,  France  and  Eng- 
land have  been  ransacked  for 
antique  furniture.  And  not  only 
have  people  been  buymg  the 
furniture  but  they  have  been 
paneling  their  walls  and  making 
over  their  rooms,  often  very 
beautifully,  into  period  rooms. 

Our  decorators  have  acquired 
such  knowledge  and  sophistica- 
tion that  they  blend  their 
periods  daringly.  Gone  are  the 
so-called  period  rooms  of  the 
'nineties,  which  from  floor  to 
ceiling  were  laboriously  correct 
to  Louis  XVI,  Adam  or  Italian 
Renaissance.  These  rooms  were 
often  technically  perfect  and 
resembled  their  prototypes  as 
closely  as  a  stufi^ed  bird  resem- 
bles its  lively  partridge  brother 
in  the  woods.  But  nowadays  a 
sophisticated  architect,  decora- 
tor or  householder  will  panel  a 
room  in  a  lovely  Louis  XVI 
boiserie  (antique  or  well  repro- 
duced) and  will  use  against  the 
walls  a  Sheraton  settee  that 
"feels  right,"  with  an  eighteenth 
century  Italian  mirror,  a  pair 
of  late  Louis  XV  bergeres,  and 
perhaps  some  Adam  side  chairs.  Blending 
with  the  delicate  gray-green  walls  will  be 
some  jade-green  taffeta  curtains,  and 
there  will  be  notes  of  deep  apricot  and 
tete  de  negre  in  the  furniture.  In  fact,  with 
the  sure  touch  that  comes  of  thorough 
knowledge,  decorators  are  making  beauti- 
ful interiors,  blending  different  periods  of 
different  lands,  always  using  antiques  or 
reproductions  of  classic  furniture. 

It  has  been  almost  a  Renaissance,  this 
great  enthusiasm  for  the  old,  and  for  pure 


beauty.  But  must  it  stop  here?  Can  any 
art  that  is  alive  and  vital  be  content  to 
re-create  the  past.?  In  the  very  height  of 
this  revival  a  new  movement  is  starting, 
a  great  reaction  from  the  old  forms  and  a 
groping  for  the  new.  In  all  of  the  other 
arts — architecture,  painting,  music,  sculp- 
ture and  literature — modernism  has  ar- 
rived and  triumphed.  We  are  thrilled  by 
our  new  architecture.  Some  of  us  like 


The  author  tells  hotv  these  modernistic  gates  bridged  the  gap 
between  antique  furniture  and  a  modern  apartment  hallway 


Stravinsky — we  all  listen  to  him — and  the 
more  modern  composers  form  a  part  of 
every  concert  program.  Pictures  by 
Detain,  Laurencin,  Utrillo,  and  others 
fetch  fabulous  prices.  But  the  modernistic 
furniture  leaves  us  cold.  And  certainly  so 
far  as  this  country  is  concerned  we  are 
justified.  The  new  furniture  is  for  the  most 
part  both  clumsy  and  ugly.  Instead  of 
springing  irresistibly  from  the  past,  it 
has  started  out,  entirely  self-consciously, 
to  be  different.  It  has  been  forced  upon 


the  world  by  a  number  of  French  and 
German  designers. 

While  the  furniture  is,  as  a  whole,  dis- 
appointing, other  things  in  the  modern 
decoration  are  very  good.  The  ironwork 
is  especially  beautiful,  not  only  in  France 
but  in  America  as  well.  There  are  artists 
producing  exquisite  designs  that  must 
surely  survive  because  of  their  grace  and 
perfection.  The  lighting  fixtures  and  lamps 
are  real  creations  and  have  con- 
tributed an  entirely  new  side 
to  the  lighting  problem.  Also 
the  fabrics  and  rugs  are  often 
charming,  particularly  the 
latter.  These  open  up  new  fields 
of  beauty  which  we  are  eager  to 
explore  and,  if  we  can  welcome 
these  new  creations  and  incor- 
porate them  in  our  houses, 
insensibly  our  furniture  must 
develop  soundly  and  from  the 
basis  of  good  construction  and 
form. 

In  the  hall  pictured  at  left, 
some  such  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem was  undertaken.  It  is  the 
typical  square  entrance  hall  of  a 
modern  apartment.  On  the  right 
is  a  small  Georgian  library,  with 
arched  bookcases.  At  the  back 
opens  the  living  room — of  no 
period — with  its  comfortable 
upholstered  chairs  and  sofas 
and  a  good  deal  of  inherited 
seventeenth  century  Spanish 
furniture.  The  question  was  to 
make  a  hall  that  would  unite  the 
two  rooms  and  yet  have  its  own 
formal  individuality.  To  escape 
from  the  banality  ot  portieres 
at  the  wide  door,  modernistic 
iron  gates  were  used.  They  were 
finished  a  silvery  gray,  and  the 
suavity  and  rhythm  of  their 
lines  made  perfect  harmony 
with  the  curves  of  the  Spanish 
furniture  in  the  next  room.  Color 
was  used  to  unite  hall  and  li- 
brary. The  delicate  Georgian 
green  of  the  latter  was  of  the 
same  weight  and  value  as  the 
amber  walls  of  the  hall.  On  the 
floorwas  used  black  rubbertiling 
with  a  modernistic  border  of  gold,  which 
tied  up  with  the  heavy  Spanish  oak  tables 
and  chairs.  A  modern  wall  bracket  and  a 
table  lamp  of  amber  glass  and  silver  cast 
a  soft  golden  light  over  the  whole.  The 
rhythm  of  color,  scale  and  line,  by  their 
congeniality,  bridged  over  two  hundred 
years,  without  in  any  way  shocking  one's 
aesthetic  standards.  The  hall  has  dignity 
and  beauty  and  yet  the  whole  effect  is  in 
the  spirit  of  young  America,  and  for  the 
young  Americans  who  come  and  go  in  it. 


WHEN    NATURE    COOPERATES   WITH  MAN 


What  could  be  lovelier  than  when  man  makes  of  a  well-designed  house,  and  in  this  illustration 

the  most  of  Nature's  beauty  to  enhance  his  own  of  the  residence  of  II.  B.  Heylman,  Esq.,  at 

handiwork?  Truly  nothing  is  so  praiseworthy  as  Pelham,  N.  Y.,  Nature  and  the  architect  have 
intelligent  planting  to  further  enhance  the  beauty  indeed  worked  in  full  accord 
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There  has  been  a  lot  of  fuss  and  fiction  over  the  "needs"  of 
roses,  zvhich  indeed  do  best  zvith  only  common  sense  methods 


Doing  the  Unusual  With  Roses 

An  heretical  attitude  is  necessary 
by   J.    HORACE  McFARLAND 


IT  NEEDS  to  be  said  again  and  again 
that  American  gardeners  have  too 
thoughtlessly  accepted  the  precepts 
and  the  practice  relating  to  the  thousand- 
year-old  gardens  of  England  and  Europe. 
We  know  there  are  many  good  gardens. 
We  see  that  in  them  grow  lovely  roses, 
great  delphiniums,  and  in  general  the 
garden  successes  which  we  properly 
desire  to  emulate. 

But  when  we  start  this  emulating 
business  we  are  unable  to  convince  the 
clerk  of  the  weather  that  he  needs  to  join 
in  the  effort.  He  fails  to  give  us,  in  the 
most  gardened  portions  of  eastern  Amer- 
ica, any  replica  of  the  English  climatic 
conditions  which  are  so  influential  on 
plant  growth  in  that  area  of  condensed 
growing  loveliness.  We  fail  to  take  into 
account  the  solidarity  of  all  English 
gardening  in  a  general  way,  forgetting 
that  the  whole  length  of  the  main  island 
might  be  superimposed  on  the  map  of 
eastern  America  and  leave  a  great  many 
thousands  of  present  and  potential  gar- 
dens outside,  under  climatic  conditions  as 
diverse  as  those  of  northern  Michigan 
and  southern  Mississippi. 

So  for  many  years  we  accepted  without 
serious  question  the  dicta  of  the  English 


masters  of  the  rose.  They  told  us  we  must 
prepare  the  ground  three  feet  deep,  at 
least,  and  four  feet  if  possible,  including 
drainage.  They  have  overlooked  com- 
pletely the  fact  that  we  have  much  hot 
summer  sun  to  contend  with.  We  were 
bade  to  plant  our  roses  always  in  the 
open,  with  free  air  circulation,  never 
shaded,  never  sheltered,  and  quite  well 
apart.  We  were  advised  that  we  must  set 
the  plants  an  inch  or  two  lower  than  the 
bud  which  starts  the  variety  we  want  on 
the  selected  understock.  We  must  prune 
according  to  a  programme,  which  in  the 
practice  of  the  National  Rose  Societ}' 
means  a  possibly  differing  prescription 
for  each  variety  in  a  list  of  hundreds. 

Now  all  of  these  prohibitions  and  in- 
hibitions and  dogmatic  directions  had 
some  logical  basis  of  procedure  in  England. 
If  that  delightful  and  quite  arbitrary  dean 
of  English  rose-growing  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, S.  Reynolds  Hole,  were  alive  now 
and  visiting  in  the  United  States,  how  he 
would  enjoy  turning  the  shafts  of  his  wit 
on  us  as  thoughtless  imitators! 

With  the  greatest  admiration  and  re- 
spect for  the  English  writers  on  the  rose 
who  gave  us  guidance  for  the  early  atten- 
tion paid  to  the  queen  of  flowers  in  Amer- 


ica, we  have  come  now  to  question  a  good 
many  of  these  dicta.  We  have  become 
heretical,  some  of  us.  We  have  urged 
that  we  must  produce  an  American  form 
of  rose-growing,  adapted  to  America. 
We  have  even  gone  far  enough  to  insist 
that  we  ought  to  produce  here  some  varie- 
ties ot  roses  which,  because  they  came  from 
among  us,  might  more  probably  prosper 
in  this  country.  We  have  not  ceased  to 
admire  the  productions  of  the  great  rosar- 
ians  of  England  and  the  continent  and  to 
expensively  test  them;  but  we  have  given 
the  world  a  Radiance,  which  comes  near- 
est being  civilization's  most  universal 
rose,  have  furnished  England  with  Ameri- 
can Pillar  as  its  most  admired  climber, 
and  also  have  produced,  in  greenhouse, 
roses  varieties  which  have  made  success- 
ful the  acres  under  glass  necessary  to  pro- 
vide our  fair  ladies  with  the  hundreds  of 
millions  of  blooms  annually  required. 

Let  us  look  over  some  of  these  heresies 
and  see  how  they  have  worked  out. 

Roses  do  enjoy  shade  and  shelter,  we 
find,  in  our  climate.  They  zvill  endure 
proximity  to  hedges.  They  car:  flourish 
when  near  growing  shrubs,  and  even 
with  a  background  of  evergreens. 

Some   years   ago,  at   Breeze   Hill,  it 


seemed  absolutely  necessary  to  plant  the 
newer  roses  right  close  to  a  great  Japanese 
barberry  hedge,  which  protected  the  garden 
from  the  sweep  of  the  western  winds. 
Planted  with  entirely  too  much  liberality, 
this  hedge  had  gone  over  the  three  feet 
it  was  intended  to  hold,  to  full  five  feet, 
and  it  had  spread  as  much  as  that  in 
width.  Yet  for  the  last  four  years  the  most 
beautiful  roses  grovsTi  at  Breeze  Hill  have 
been  just  inside  this  hedge.  Each  year  we 
protect  the  roses  by  driving  a  sharp  12- 
inch"  spade  right  down  to  its  full  depth 
aboat  two  feet  inside  the  hedge,  and  this 
seems  to  be  sufficient  to  give  root  room 
and  opportunity  to  the  husky  roses  that 
enjoy  the  freedom  from  late  afternoon 
sun  and  heavy  winds. 

Then  it  has  appeared  to  us  that  at  least 
some  varieties  do  not  like  the  full  open 
air  circulation  and  bright  all-day  sun 
of  the  old  prescriptions.  We  found  this 
out  by  planting  these  lovely  but  seemingly 
reluctant  varieties  in  places  deemed 
wholly  impossible  for  roses.  The  ex- 
quisitely tinted  William  F.  Dreer,  an 
American  variety  not  yet  fully  estimated 
at  its  value,  has  prospered  amazingly  in  a 
border,  close  to  a  big  philadelphus.  It 
is  the  only  place  it  has  prospered. 

The  elusive  but  flaming  Angele  Pernet 
has  likewise  shown  its  best  color  in  more 
than  half  shade,  just  near  a  great  Douglas 
fir.  Even  Etoile  de  HoUande  has  been 
huskier  in  size  and  larger  in  flower  when 
in  fifty  per  cent,  shelter,  in  this  same 
border,  as  compared  with  the  open- 
ground  roses  twenty  feet  to 
the  north. 

That  soil  preparation  busi- 
ness argued  itself  out  of  court 
for  two  reasons.  In  the  first 
place,  it  did  not  look  sensible 
to  put  the  hard-to-obtain 
manure  down  where  I  never 
had  been  able  to  see  that  a 
rose  root  could  get  it.  In  the 
second  place,  I  didn't  have  the 
money  to  provide  the  three- 
toot  or  four-foot  preparation.  I 
presume  the  first  really  illumi- 
nating fact  in  this  situation 
proceeded  from  a  quite  casual 
practice  of  lifting  a  sick  rose 
out  of  the  rich  ground  we  used 
to  provide  and  putting  it  in 
ordinary  vegetable  ground  not 
at  all  elaborately  prepared.  In 
at  least  eight  cases  out  of  ten 
the  rose  recovered  and  grew  in 
beauty. 

So  we  adopted  the  policy  of 
digging  the  rose  beds  definitely  to  eighteen 
inches  in  depth  above  drainage,  if  neces- 
sary, putting  in  what  well-rotted  manure 
we  could  conveniently  obtain,  but  to  no 
greater  extent  than  we  would  for  a  crop  of 
potatoes;  and  then  setting  the  roses  in  this 
prepared  soil  with  a  reasonably  liberal 
sprinkling  of  bonemeal  to  furnish  future 
food,  as  a  precedent  to  surface  feeding 
with  liquid  manure  when  the  rose  began 
to  seem  to  need  something  to  push  it  into 
heavier  bloom.  That  practice,  plus  the 


spring  tonic  of  a  trowelful  around  each 
plant  of  a  mixture  of  bonemeal,  sheep 
manure  and  wood  ashes,  seems  to  have 
given  us  quite  reasonable  prosperity  for 
the  roses  so  treated. 

The  books  called  for  such  planting  as  to 
submerge  the  bud  an  inch  and  a  half  or 
two  inches,  on  the  theory  that  we  would 
have  a  sort  of  two-story  proposition  in 
the  understock  below  and  the  eventual 
own  roots  above.  But  it  doesn't  work 
that  way!  Submerged  beyond  the  depth 
to  which  nature  intended  it  to  penetrate, 
most  of  the  times  the  understock  got 
peevish,  indolent,  and  not  infrequently 
almost  passed  away,  leaving  a  poor  assort- 
ment, sometimes  of  own  roots  above,  to 
sustain  a  structure  which  had  been  built 
on  the  much  more  vigorous  understock. 
Experiments  in  lifting  these  roses  bodily, 
even  while  in  full  growth,  as  put  through 
by  Mr.  Stevens,  my  very  heretical  assist- 
ant, showed  an  immediate  accession  of 
prosperity  in  such  cases,  for  the  under- 
stock began  to  function  and  the  rose  did 
business.  Since  we  made  this  discovery 
we  have  restored  all  our  roses  to  that  sur- 
face condition  in  which  they  most  ob\i- 
ously  were  prospering  in  the  rose  fields  of 
the  nurseries  from  which  they  were  ob- 
tained. No  more  fool  deep  planting  for  us! 

Then  we  were  to  plant  Hybrid  Tea 
roses  from  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet 
apart,  which  is  probably  good  practice  in 
England,  where  the  bushes  tend  to  become 
much  larger,  under  the  humid  conditions 
there  prevailing,  than  in  sunny  and  dry 


Defying  an  ancient  precept,  these  roses 
under  the  shelter  oj  a  hedge  are  growing 
amiably  enough 

eastern  America.  It  did  not  take  a  great 
deal  of  experience  to  discover  that  the 
rose  needed  surface  shade  protection  to 
its  roots,  and  that  the  cooler  the  ground 
the  better  the  roses.  Early  spring  and 
late  fall  prove  this  to  any  person  whose 
mind  is  open  effectively  twice  each  year, 
and  if  that  same  open-minded  person  will 
cool  the  soil  by  close  planting  to  let  the 
rose  shade  its  own  ground,  and  then  ac- 
centuate the  protection  by  an  open  mulch 
to  retain  moisture  and  further  keep  the 
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sun  off  the  soil,  he  will  discover  that  he  is 
doing  well  by  his  roses. 

A  by-product  of  this  heresy  has  been 
the  opportunity  to  get  more  roses  into  the 
same  place  and  to  get  better-looking  rose 
beds  or  groups.  It  must  be  admitted  by 
any  candid  person  that  the  average  Hy- 
brid Tea  rose  plant  is  quite  unlovely  in 
itself,  for  it  has  no  particular  symmetry, 
and  in  but  few  varieties  is  its  foliage 
attractive,  save  when  the  bronze  enamel 
tints  of  the  early  summer  are  preceding 
blooming  maturity.  It  is  the  flowers  that 
give  the  attractive  value  to  the  rose,  and 
if  planting  can  be  close  enough  to  have  a 
continuous  showing  of  plants  rather  than 
open  spaces  of  bare  ground,  there  is  a 
much  better  result  possible.  We  get  more 
varieties  in  the  same  ground.  We  get 
better-looking  groups.  We  get  a  fairer  test 
of  each  variety  "on  its  own."  and  un- 
doubtedly the  flowers  are  better. 

That  pruning  philosophy!  How  I  pored 
and  worried  over  the  individual  directions 
for  each  variety  as  given  us  by  our  delight- 
ful, skillful  English  rose-growing  friends! 
But  now  we  have  forgotten  that,  and  we 
prune  with  common  sense  for  the  thing 
we  want.  Most  of  us,  I  presume,  find  the 
human  pruning  the  best.  By  this  I  mean 
that  roses  grow  to  their  best  use  when  they 
are  cut  and  given  to  someone,  or  used 
somewhere  for  ameliorating  living  condi- 
tions. If  a  generous  stem  is  taken,  we 
seem  to  provide  the  best  inducement  for 
the  rose  to  repeat  its  blooming  beauty. 
Then  we  shape  in  the  spring,  cutting 
out  interfering  or  worn-out 
t  stems,  and  during  most  of  the 
summer  and  fall  we  merely 
keep  in  mind  an  idea  of  reason- 
able symmetry. 

I  suspect  that  I  might  add  a 
proved  heresy  in  respect  to  the 
treatment  of  climbing  roses, 
but  in  the  language  of  Kipling, 
"that  is  another  story"  which 
there  is  not  room  here  to  tell. 
Indeed,  that  story  has  been 
most  admirabh'  told  in  the 
1928  American  Rose  Annual, 
and  anyone  who  wishes  to  ac- 
centuate his  practice  in  grow- 
ing the  climbing  roses  in  which 
the  United  States  is  so  rich 
and  fine,  can  get  the  best 
"dope"  on  the  subject  by  read- 
ing Mr.  Nicolas'  article  in 
that  publication,  essential  to 
any  live  rose  worker. 

There  are  other  heresies 
being  entertained  which  I  will, 
not  even  undertake  to  suggest.  I  do 
propose  an  attitude  of  intelligent,  good- 
humored  and  experimental  heresy  to 
any  person  who  is  fit  to  grow  live  roses. 
There  will  always  be  a  group  of  assumed 
rose  lov^ers  who  want  prescriptions  and 
favored  dozens  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
preparations  for  escaping  thinking,  ex- 
perimenting and  the  use  of  intelligence.  I 
can  smile  at  these  friends  and  hope  that 
they  will  emerge,  hut  I  can't  honestly 
prescribe  for  them. 
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Above.  The  long,  low  lines  and  curving 
sweep  of  the  house  conform,  to  the  contour 
of  the  land  and  give  that  sense  of  har- 
mony and  repose  which  is  so  essential  to 
the  successful  country  house.  Below.  The 
walls  and  chimneys  are  of  Neshaminy 


Ledge  stone  from  Pennsylvania  and  have 
a  beautiful  variation  of  soft  color  en- 
haticed  by  the  way  the  stone  is  laid.  The 
roof  is  of  heavy  greyish-black  and  brown- 
ish-black slates  laid  at  random  to  produce 
a  texture  sympathetic  with  the  walls 


A    PENNSYLVANIA   STONE    HOUSE    IN   ST.  LOUIS 

H.  T.  Lindeberg,  Architect 
Ernesta    Beaux,  Decorator 
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/F/io  hasn't,  at  one 
time  or  another, 
longed  for  a  log 
cabin  of  in  the  pine 
woods  somewhere? 
Most  of  us,  we'll 
wager,  though  few 
have  had  the  good 
fortune  to  achieve 
such  a  splendid  log 
cabin  home  as 
Croixsyde,  the  home 
of  Benjamin  B.  Shef- 
field, Esq.,  near  Still- 
water, Minn. 


The  architect  of 
Croixsyde,  Chilson 
Darragh  Aldrich, 
succeeded  in  design- 
ing a  modern  country 
home  that  lacked 
none  of  the  comforts 
and  conveniences  of 
the  day,  and  yet  kept 
its  simple  pioneer 
feeling.  It  is  con- 
structed of  red  cedar 
from  Idaho 


Pioneering 
De  Luxe 

An  adventure  in  log  cabins 

by 

CHILSON    D .  ALDRICH 


CROIXSYDE,  the  country  home 
of  Mr.  Benjamin  B.  Sheffield  in 
the  Friendly  Valley  of  the  St. 
Croix,  near  Stillwater,  Minnesota,  is 
an  excellent  example  of  what  a  hand- 
made log  house  may  capture  of  genuine 
comfort,  of  rugged  beauty  of  structure, 
and  of  perfect  workmanship,  while 
utilizing  solely  the  method  of  the 
pioneer.   It  was  built  entirely  by  man 


power — logs  thirty-five  feet  m  length  and 
a  foot  in  diameter  being  put  in  place  by 
hand,  even  to  the  topmost  log  of  the  two- 
storied  living  room.  No  whirr  of  wheels 
nor  snort  of  engine  was  heard.  Only  the 
steady  "chop-chop"  of  the  woodsman's 
axe  and  the  resounding  "ploomb"  as  a 
heavy  log  fell  into  its  prepared  notch. 

Such  a  building,  of  pioneer  type  and 
workmanship,  had  long  been  the  cherished 


desire  of  the  owner  of  the  beautifully 
wooded  estate  on  the  most  picturesque 
river  in  the  Northwest.  Mr.  Sheffield 
wanted  something  "different"  to  snuggle 
down  amid  the  charm  of  his  forest  trees. 
He  felt  that  alongside  the  tinkling  water- 
falls and  deep  shadowy  pools  of  the  burb- 
ling trout  stream,  which  hurried  around 
bends  and  over  rocky  ledges  to  join  the 
racing  St.  Croix,  was  an  ideal  site  for  an 
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ideal  log  house.  So,  first  of  all,  he  caught  a 
log  cabin  architect — with  a  crew  of  axe- 
men from  the  Minnesota  north  woods 
— and  told  him  to  go  ahead. 

As  a  result,  Croixsyde  Cabin,  built  of 
red  cedar  from  Idaho,  stands  upon  the 
site  where  stood,  formerly,  a  tepee  of 
skins  and  bark.  Its  broad  porch  looks  off 
to  the  south,  commanding  a  vista  through 
birch  and  evergreen  that  once  gladdened 
the  eyes  of  a  swarthy  Ojibwa.  To  the 
east,  almost  under  the  eastern  balcony, 
the  St.  Croix  sweeps  along  with  its 
swift  current.  The  balcony  on  the  west 
overlooks  the  busy  little  trout  stream. 

A  full  concrete  basement,  faced  with 
hand-split  native  boulders  above  grade, 
provides  space  for  a  four-car  garage,  a 
heating  plant,  a  well  with  its  electric 
driven  pump,  storage  room  for  twenty 
cords  of  four-foot  wood  for  the  fireplaces, 
and  rooms  for  other  needs  of  cellarage. 

One  enters,  from  the  porch  or  the  drive- 
way, a  galleried  living  room  thirty  by 
thirtv-five  feet  in  floor  space  and  twenty 
feet  to  the  peak  of  the  roof  with  its  sturdy 
thirty-foot  trusses.  At  one  end  is  the 
massive  fireplace,  containing  one  hundred 
and  fifteen  tons  of  masonry  from  footings 
to  chimney  cap,  built  of  split-face  rock, 
great  native  boulders  of  glacial  drift,  or 
field  stone  yielding  soft  beautiful  colors. 


At  the  other  end  a  double  stairway  leads 
to  the  gallery  around  the  room. 

Alongside  the  fireplace  French  doors 
open  into  a  large  dining  room  with  a 
fireplace  of  its  own.  Beyond  this  lies  a 
well-equipped  kitchen  with  electric  re- 
frigerator and  range,  and  a  generous 
sufficiency  of  cupboards.  The  opposite 
end  of  the  first  floor  is  taken  up  with  the 
master's  suite  of  two  bedrooms  and  bath. 

Above,  leading  from  the  east  and  west 
galleries,  are  short  corridors  out  of  which 
open  suites  of  two  bedrooms  and  baths. 
And  above  are  capacious  storage  rooms. 

The  cedar  logs,  draw-shaved  to  a  uni- 
form color  and  then  treated  with  oil,  fix 
the  prevailing  color  note  of  the  building 
in  the  orange  shades  that  vary  with  the 
seasoning  of  the  wood.  The  hand-split 
"shakes"  of  our  great  grandfathers,  which 
roof  the  cabm,  were  dipped  m  oil  stams  to 
give  a  variegated  effect.  Swiss  balconies, 
with  hand  cut,  split-board  balusters  in 
natural  red  cedar,  have  walnut  brown  rail- 
ings, the  same  color  tones  being  repeated 
m  the  fifty-foot  porch  which  opens  from 
the  south  side  of  the  building  through  four 
pairs  of  French  doors. 

The  interior  finish  makes  use  of  the 
color  combinations  of  the  orange  of  the 
oiled  logs,  walnut  brown  for  all  door  and 
window  frames,  and  apple  green  for  doors 


and  window  sash.  The  heart  of  red  cedar 
adds  its  color  in  the  stair  treads,  which 
are  formed  of  large  logs  split,  rounded  at 
the  ends,  dressed  and  polished  to  a  mirror- 
like  surface.  The  hand-hewn  balusters  of 
the  gallery  railing  are  of  natural  red 
cedar,  while  gallery  posts  and  railing  are 
brown  with  a  collar  of  brilliant  orange 
about  the  necks  of  the  posts.  All  floors 
are  of  lighter  walnut  stain. 

The  hardware  throughout  is  specially 
designed  and  hand-hammered,  even  to 
the  living  room  light  fixtures  of  wrought 
black  iron  that  swing  from  the  lower  cord 
of  the  trusses — the  selected  motif  being 
utilized  also  in  the  side  lights  and  lanterns 
which  add  their  glow  to  the  radiance  of 
the  orange  tinted  bulbs  aloft. 

Whether  or  not  the  most  dour  of  our 
pioneer  ancestors  would  approve  the 
blithe  color  scheme,  they  would  most  as- 
suredly sanction  the  stability  of  construc- 
tion. Not  a  log  in  the  building  but  has  its 
especial  duty  to  perform.  Some  of  them 
have  double  or  triple  purposes,  in  fact,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  logs  which  support  the 
living  room  gallery,  the  porches,  and  the 
outside  balconies.  These  supports  are 
the  actual  constructional  logs  carried 
through,  converting  these  gracious  conces- 
sions to  picturesque  charm  into  integral 
parts  of  the  building. 


The  treatment  of  the  in- 
terior of  the  cabin  is  as 
simple  as  the  exterior. 
These  illustrations  give 
an  idea  of  the  construction 
details  and  shozv  hozv  the 
great  hand-hezvn  cedar 
logs,    draw-shaved   to  a 


uniform  color  and  then 
treated  with  oil,  were  used 
with  splendid  effect.  The 
gallery,  from  which  open 
the  bedrooms,  runs  along 
the  walls  of  the  living 
room,  which  is  two  stories 
in  height 
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Growing  the  Perfect  Lawn 

The  story  of  a  golf  divot  that  was  not  replaced 
by   ALBERT   A.  HANSEN 


A FEW  years  ago  four  eminent 
government  scientists  were  play- 
ing golf  near  Washington,  D.  C. 
A  conspicuous  feature  of  the  course  was 
the  presence  of  scattered  patches  of  partic- 
ularly fine  turf,  but  none  of  the  group  w^as 
able  to  identify  the  grass  species  that 
produced  the  spots  of  such  outstanding 
excellence.  One  of  the  men,  the  brilliant 
Dr.  C.  V.  Piper,  then  in  charge  of  Forage 
Crops  Investigations  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  de- 
cided to  find  out.  He  cut  a  small 
plug  from  the  center  of  one  of 
the  unusual  patches,  grew  the 
plant  in  a  greenhouse  and  dis- 
covered it  was  a  species  known 
as  creeping  bent. 

This  apparently  trivial  inci- 
dent was  actually  the  most  dra- 
matic moment  in  the  history  ot 
the  fine  art  of  turf  making.  The 
simple  act  of  cutting  a  plug  of 
grass  started  a  series  of  experi- 
ments that  has*^ yielded  more 
facts  regarding  the  production 
of  really  fine  turf  than  have 
previously  been  learned  during 
the  accumulated  knowledge  ot 
the  ages.  Although  it  happened 
less  than  a  decade  ago,  the  little 
drama  that  was  enacted  on  a  Washington 
green  led  directly  to  a  revolution  in 
methods  of  turf  making  that  has  spread 
from  America  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

A  stud}'  of  the  habits  of  creeping  bent 
revealed  that  it  produced  seed  in  such 
small  quantities  that  seed  production 
commercially  was  evidently  a  hopeless 
proposition.  Nothing  daunted,  Piper  de- 
cided to  cut  up  the  creeping  stems,  or 
stolons,  into  small  lengths  and  use  them 
in  place  of  seed.  This  plan  worked  so  ad- 
mirably that  to-day  thousands  of  golf 
greens  have  been  planted  with  creeping 
bent  by  this  method  and  it  may  now  be 
regarded  as  the  standard  grass  and  the 
standard  method  of  planting  for  golf 
greens,  a  startling  change  that  has  taken 


place  within  a  few  short  years.  The  old 
English  idea  that  it  takes  a  generation  or 
two  to  produce  a  good  turf  has  been 
thoroughly  upset  since  rich  carpets  of 
practically  weedless  greensward  have 
been  developed  within  a  year  by  the  stolon 
method  of  planting  creeping  bent. 

It  was  but  natural  that  the  wonderfully 
rich,  smooth,  velvety  greens  of  creeping 
bent  should  arouse  envy  in  the  hearts 
of  thousands  of  golfers  who  have  struggled 


Here  we  have  the  pieces  of  bent 
grass  stolons — each  piece  put  into 
the  ground  {preferably  in  the  fall) 
means  a  new  plant 


The  perjfct  lawn  is  the  basis  and  almost 
the  measure  oj  the  perfect  home  garden 


endlessly  with  pesky  weeds  and  thm 
stands  of  grass  on  home  lawns.  Why  would 
not  the  same  method  attain  the  same  de- 
gree of  turf  perfection- on  lawns?  Many 
men  have  tried  it,  some  successfully,  while 
others  have  failed.  But  the  popularity  of 
bent,  due  to  its  spectacular  debut  on  golf 
greens,  has  given  it  a  remarkable  reputa- 
tion over  the  land  and  thousands  are 
considering  its  use  as  a  lawnmaker  of 
weedless  turf.  And  to  these  thousands 
many  questions  have  arisen.  Does  creep- 
mg  bent  from  stolons  make  a  desirable 
lawn?  What  about  bent  grass  seed  offered 
by  dealers?  Is  it  wise  to  change  from  blue 
grass  to  bent  grass?  These,  and  numerous 
other  questions,  are  puzzling  many  a 
person  who  is  dreaming  of  wonderful, 
weedless  bent  grass  turf  around  the  old 
homestead. 

In  the  first  place,  there  are  several  kinds 
of  bent  grass  that  differ  greatly  in  their 
characteristics,  although  practically  all  of 
them  are  capable  of  making  good  lawns. 
Most  of  the  bent  grasses  that  can  be 
grown  from  seed,  for  example,  are  entirely 
different  from  the  creeping  bent  produced 
from  stolons.  Of  the  bent  grasses  that 
may  be  grown  from  seed,  the  kind  known 
as  South  German  Mixed  bent  (which  is 
produced  in  the  Black  Forest  section  of 
Germany),  is  among  the  best;  but  this 
mixture  is  made  up  largely  of  Rhode 


Island  bent,  a  species  that  does  not  form 
the  wonderful  creeping  stolons  that  make 
the  creeping  bent  what  it  is.  True,  the 
German  product  does  contain  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  seeds  of  velvet  and  creeping 
bent,  both  creeping  species,  and  for  that 
reason  stands  high  among  those  bent  gras- 
ses, the  seeds  of  which  are  commercially 
available.  Then  there  is  Rhode  Island 
bent  and  New  Zealand  or  Colonial  bent, 
which  are  practically  the  same  thing  ex- 
cept that  the  seeds  of  the  Rhode 
Island  variety  are  gathered  in 
the  eastern  United  States  and 
Canada   and   are   rather  seri- 
ously mixed  with  red  top,  while 
the  New  Zealand  or  Colonial 
strain  is  purer  but  frequently 
of  lower  vitality. 

The  nearest  approach  to 
creeping  bent  that  is  available 
on  the  seed  market  is  a  grass 
known  as  cocoos  and  sometimes 
called  golf,  seaside,  and  lawn 
bent.  Although  included  in  the 
bent  group,  this  is  a  different 
species  from  the  true  creeping 
bent,  but  cocoos  does  have  a 
creeping  habit  of  growth  and 
may  be  grown  from  stolons  as 
well  as  from  seed. 
If  seed  of  the  desirable  creeping  bent  is 
practically  impossible  to  procure,  why 
not  plant  the  stolons  in  the  lawn?  Well 
and  good;  but  there  are  objections!  In  the 
first  place,  it  has  been  discovered  that 
there  are  dozens  of  strains,  not  all  ot 
which  are  suitable  for  lawn  making.  For 
example,  many  of  the  strains  of  creeping 
bent  are  so  prostrate  in  their  habit  ot 
growth  as  to  be  rather  undesirable  in 
lawns.  It  is  true  that  several  commercial 
concerns  claim  to  have  separated  strains 
suitable  for  home  lawns,  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  practically  all  the  creep- 
ing bents  are  rapid  growers  and  must  be 
cut  constantly  or  they  will  become  so 
rank  as  to  make  mowing  practically  im- 
possible. Where  well        {Conmued  on  page  l66) 


Dig  up  a  piece  of  bent  grass  lurf 
and  you  see  the  roots  are  all  in  the 
upper  inch  of  soil.  Therefore  fer- 
tilize  on  the  surface 
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Above.  A  general  view  of  the 
Wood  garden  from  the  house. 
The  fountain  and  pool  are  sur- 
rounded by  early  yellow  iris, 
pink  spirea,  forget-me-nots,  pink 
sedum,  turtle  head  and  meadow 
rue.  In  the  background  is  a 
hardy  perennial  border 


Left.  In  this  grove  of  old  pines 
bordering  the  garden,  there  have 
been  transplanted  thirty-six  vari- 
eties of  wild  flowers  collected  on 
the  island  of  Mt.  Desert,  upon 
which  Northeast  Harbor  is  situ- 
ated. Pink  and  white  lady  slip- 
pers are  shown  in  the  foreground 


Down  East  and  Up  Along  the  Coast  of  Maine 

Brookwood,  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Arnold 
Wood  at  Northeast  Harbor,  Maine 


PHOTOGRAPHS    BY  ARNOLD  WOOD 


Like  the  throne  room  of  the  great  god  Pan  is  this  bed  of 
Clara  Butt  tulips,  whose  brilliant  coloring  is  of  set  by  the 
fool  green  of  the  foliage  in  the  background.  Beyond  the 
tulips  lies  a  small  rock  garden 
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A  group  oj  hardy  perennials  nestles 
beneath  a  grove  of  stately  old  pines 
through  whose  branches  one  can  catch 
a  glimpse  of  Somes  Sound 


Charming  vistas  and  occasional  group- 
ings of  flowers  are  Jioteworthy  features 
of  the  W ood  estate.  The  owners  have 
taken  full  advantage  of  the  natural 
resources  of  the  place  and  have  added  to 
their  beauty  by  grouping  flower  beds 
at  suitable  spots.  Framed  in  the  natural 
green  of  the  Maine  woods,  with  the  sea 
beyond,  the  effect  is  enchanting 


* 


1 
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W.  K.  Olliir-Jevsky,  architect 


In  her  country  houses  America  possesses  examples  from 
almost  every  land,  yet  Russian  houses  are  so  rare  as  to  be 
distinctly  unusual.  This  little  house  on  Long  Island  has 
all  the  naivete  and  brilliance  of  a  Russian  painting 


RUSSIA  IN  AMERICA 

The  residence  of  Mrs.  Sonia 
Levienne  at  Oyster  Bay,  N.  Y. 


A  studio  living  room,  two  stories  in  height, 
occupies  the   greater  part  of  the  house 
which  is  roomier  than  one  would  suppose, 
viewed  from  the  exterior 
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Adventuring  in  Antiques 

"Teacher's  pet " 
by    SARAH    M.    LOCK  WOOD 


T 


'TWENTY  or  even  fifteen  years  ago 
if  for  any  unknown  reason  a  woman 
wanted  to  know  something  about 
her  old  family  furniture,  she  drove  in  her 
carriage  to  the  museum  and  looked  at  the 
"  tj'pical  groups."  These  were  haphazard 
collections  of  moldy  old 
things  utterly  unrelated 
to  each  other  and  with- 
out any  meaning  what- 
soever. No  later  than 
the  year  of  the  Hudson- 
Fulton  celebration — 1908 
— when  it  was  timidly 
suggested  that  American 
antiques  be  included  in 
the  exhibition,  the  pro- 
posal met  with  the  curt 
reply  that  "there  were 
no  such  things."  Cer- 
tainly the  idea  of  hav- 
ing them,  whatever  they 
were,  in  our  homes  had 
never  entered  our  heads. 

In  those  days  we  hid 
the  shameful  old  things 
that  had  belonged  to  our 
father's  father  up  in  the 
garret  or  burned  them 
in  the  back  yard,  while 
in  our  drawing-rooms, 
hard  and  shining  as  a 
set  of  new  teeth,  was  arranged 
fashionable  parlor  suite.  What 
longing  we  may  have  had  for  the  things 
that  to-day  are  called  "antiques"  was 
stifled  under  the  Mission  deluge  and 
such-like  notions  that  changed  too  rapidly 
for  us  to  do  more  than 
keep  up  with  the 
"style." 

But  in  our  heart  of 
hearts  we  loved  old 
furniture.  Every  wo- 
man instinctively  clings 
to  it,  and  gradually  a 
few  gallant  souls 
plucked  up  courage  to 
bring  out  their  house- 
hold gods  and  openly 
live  with  them.  They 
looked  good  to  the 
rest  of  us.  A  sort  of 
cult  was  formed 
where  bombs,  such 
as  ''maple"  and 
"Phyfe,"  were  ex- 
ploded with  stupend- 
ous effect.  It  became 
fashionable  to  know 
something  about  old 
furniture  and  to  look 
for  it  in  out-of-the- 
way  places.  Then  the 
decorators  saw  a  fer- 
tile opportunity  in  the 


This  little  group  oj  antiques 
would  grace  any  home,  but  it 
zvould  be  especially  at  home 
in  a  small  farmhouse  with 
Colonial  furnishings 


the 
blind 


idea  and  began  the  wholesale  cultivation 
of  an  ideal.  As  one  of  them  expressed  it, 
teacher's  little  pet,  all  done  up  in  curly 
maple  and  chintz,  was  brought  before  the 
class  and  introduced  as  "Americana." 
Now  everyone  all  over  the  country 
knows  Americana.  Every- 
one is  cultivating  her  ac- 
quaintance. Every  piece 
of  old  cherry  or  maple 
that  has  been  shrinking 
in  the  kitchen  beneath 
a  coat  of  paint  is  drag- 
ged out,  scraped,  and 
planted  in  the  drawing 
room  as  our  dear  old 
family  piece.  If  we  have 
no  old  furniture  of  our 
own  we  go  out  and  buy 
some.  Second-hand  shops 
that  once  lurked  dark 
and  ashamed  in  the  back 
streets  have  pushed  out 
and  made  fortunes  out 
of  old  truck  for  which 
they  once  were  paid 
money  to  cart  away. 
Everybody's  doing  it. 
The  flood  tide  of  the 
American  antique,  too 
long  at  low  ebb,  has 
flooded  the  country  and 
we  are  all  carried  away  by  it. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  is  true  of  most 
things  we  do  in  America,  there  are  sound 
and  shrewd  reasons  behind  our  newly 
awakened  interest  in  our  own  things.  It 
may  not  look  that  way,  but  there  are. 


Hozv  charming  and  how  suitable  the  always  popular  maple 
furniture  may  be  for  the  bedroom  of  the  country  house  is 
particularly  well  illustrated  in  this  photograph 


We  are  beginning  to  feel  the  force  of 
tradition,  and  we  like  it.  The  spirit  of  our 
forefathers  is  awake  and  kicking  against 
the  long-contmued  mvasion  of  foreign 
matter  into  our  ideals.  What  is  the  matter 
with  our  own  ideals.?  Why  should  we  go 
abroad  for  inspiration  when  we  have  ex- 
cellent inspiration  right  at  home.  What 
chateau  on  the  Loire,  what  Tudor  castle, 
could  or  does  mean  more  to  us  than  simple 
Mount  Vernon.?  What  furniture,  no  mat- 
ter how  beautiful,  expresses  more  perfect 
familiarity  with  our  needs?  We  have  come 
at  last  to  see  the  honest  beauty  in  the 
furniture  of  our  forefathers.  We  want  to 
know  its  history  and  to  give  it  a  proper 
place  in  our  homes. 

American  furniture  is  a  comparatively 
simple  subject,  at  least  for  the  average 
home  builder  who  does  not  want  to  split 
hairs  over  indifferent  details.  During  the 
first  hundred  years,  from  1620  to  1720, 
grmi  necessity  restricted  it  to  a  few  stout 
and  smiple  forms  which,  while  of  intense 
interest,  are  easily  out  of  place  in  modern 
homes.  It  was  made  by  a  people  facing 
desperate  conditions.  Naturally  it  is  un- 
happy languishing  beneath  the  electric 
light  in  a  pretentious  modern  house  where 
much  thought  has  been  given  to  the 
plumbing.  These  crude  tables  and  chairs 
and  clumsy  cupboards  "more  grand  in 
their  humility,"  bearing  the  marks  of  toil 
and  poverty,  belong  only  in  museums  or 
in  the  original  old  cottages  that  are  their 
proper  background.  Occasionally  we  find 
a  collection  of  the  poor  old  dears  properly 
housed,   and  the   result  is  enchanting. 

Even  then,  however, 
the  effect  is  apt  to  be 
too  wistfully  out  of 
step  with  modern  life 
and  to  verge  upon  the 
insincere,  which,  of 
course,  is  wholly  un- 
kind to  the  honest  old 
pieces,  for  it  kills  their 
meaning  and  their  life. 
W  hat  we  want  in  our 
homes  is  not  a  forced 
bizarre  ensemble  but 
practical  and  beauti- 
ful old  furniture  put 
to  good  use. 

The  average  home 
builder  finds  what  he 
needs  in  the  Amer- 
ican furniture  of  from 
1720  to  1800.  Not  so 
long  ago  such  pieces  in 
good  condition  could 
be  readily  found,  but 
they  are  becoming 
scarce,  and  unless 
you  have  the  luck 
to  find  them  yourself 
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in  some  still  unravished  spot,  you  pay 
round  sums  for  them.  True  dyed-in-the- 
wool  American  furniture  was  made  of 
various  native  woods — cherry,  maple, 
pine,  and  so  on — and  in  mahogany.  The 
styles  were,  of  course,  much  influenced 
by  the  changes  of  fashion  abroad,  or  were 
peculiar  to  the  locality  in  w^hich  the  piece 
was  made,  but  all  American  furniture,  no 
matter  where  made  or  how  influenced,  re- 
tains a  certain  flavor  of  pioneer  simplicity 
that  is  its  chief  characteristic.  It  is  chaste, 
austere,  seldom  pretentious,  and  often 
very  beautiful  in  a  healthy,  honest  way. 

Of  course,  most  of  our  skilled  cabinet- 
makers came  from  abroad,  bringing  their 
ideas  and  designs  with  them,  so  that  it  is 
often  difficult  and  sometimes  impossible  to 
distinguish  pieces  made  here  from  those 
imported  from  abroad,  except,  of  course, 
those  made  of  our  own  native  wood.  But 
it  does  seem  only  fair  that 
furniture  that  has  stood  by 
us  for  more  than  a  hundred 
years  might  very  well  be 
called  naturalized  American 
antiques,  and  as  such  find 
a  place  in  our  homes.  How- 
ever, many  collectors  seek 
nothing  but  pieces  made  of 
native  wood,  which  ac- 
counts for  the  extreme 
popularity  of  maple  and 
cherry  and  native  pine.  For 
the  same  reason  typical 
native  designs,  such  as  the 
Philadelphia  Windsor  chair, 
the  Hitchcock  chair  and 
the  butterfly  table,  are 
eagerly  sought  But  to  my 
mind  pieces  made  abroad, 
in  England  or  Holland  or 
France,  and  that  came  to 
America,  were  as  much  part 
of  our  Colonial  life  as  were 
the  people  who  came  here 
from  those  countries. 

Collecting  early  furni- 
ture is  only  the  first  step 
toward  establishing  an  old- 
fashioned  American  home. 
When  you  have  your  pieces 
you  must  look  for  a  proper 
setting  for  them.  Of  course, 
the  ideal  is  an  old  Colonial 
house  in  the  country,  a  dear 
old  house  amid  the  rocks 
and  rills  and  shaded  by  the 
faithful  trees;  a  house  that 
has  stood  the  buffets  of  time 
and  tempest,  that  is  gray 
with  age  but  still  hale  and 
hearty.  Such  a  house  will 
yield  to  modern  renovation  only  after 
many  groans  and  protestings,  but  if  you 
are  kind  to  it,  it  will  give  you  at  last  all 
you  hope  for  in  the  way  of  old-time 
dignity  and  repose,  combined  with  mod- 
ern plumbing  and  telephones.  Hundreds 
of  these  old  houses  have  been  rescued 
from  neglect  and  decay  in  the  past  ten 
years.  It  is  becoming  exceedingly  difficult 
to  find  one  that  has  not  been  startled 
out  of  its  sleep  by  some  one. 


But  if  you  must  live  in-  town,  of  course 
the  next  best  thing  is  an  old  house  there, 
one  of  those  high,  square,  red  brick  houses 
trimmed  in  limestone  and  with  a  delicate 
fan-light  over  the  spacious  door.  These 
houses  may  still  be  found,  and  the  real 
force  behind  our  desire  to  get  back  to  early 
ideals  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  even  in 
hurrying,  worrying  New  York,  where 
every  moment  is  precious,  whole  blocks 
of  these  old  houses  in  out-of-the-way 
corners  of  the  city  have  been  rescued 
from  the  slums.  Sometimes,  when  it  seems 
that  the  juggernaut  of  commercial  power 
is  rushing  to  the  destruction  of  every 
precious  landmark  and  beauty  spot  in 
town,  it  is  encouraging  to  know  that  oflP 
in  the  side  streets  these  old  houses  are 
lifting  up  their  heads  again. 

But  suppose  you  cannot  afford  to  "do 
over"  a  house  either  in  the  country  or  in 


A  living  room  such  as  this  is  a  good  illustration  that  rictorianisni 
was  not  entirely  devoid  of  charm,  and  it  proves  thai  zve  should  not 
condemn  it  too  severely 


town — for  there  is  a  hideously  practical 
side  to  face  in  our  dreams  of  a  simple  old- 
fashioned  home  these  days.  Then  there  is 
nothing  left  but  a  flat,  and  of  these  there 
are  two  kinds,  the  old  house  that  has  been 
turned  into  apartments,  and  the  box-like 
structure  at  so  much  per  square  foot. 

The  old  house  that  has  been  turned 
into  flats  has  the  invaluable  advantage 
of  atmosphere.  Almost  always  there  is  an 
adorable  drawing  room  with  high  ceilings. 
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white  paneling,  corner  cupboards,  and  a 
big  open  fireplace.  They  are  perfectly 
enchanting,  especially  to  those  who  go  to 
tea  or  dine.  The  high  windows  with  the 
wooden  shutters,  the  lovely  mantelpiece, 
the  cornices  around  the  doors  and  cup- 
boards, make  those  who  live  in  the  boxes 
quite  green  with  envy.  Old  furniture  is 
perfect  in  such  a  room.  It  all  seems  too 
good  to  be  true,  and  sure  enough,  your 
envy  is  soothed  when  you  see  the  other 
rooms  strung  along  a  gloomy  passage 
ending  in  a  makeshift  hole  of  a  kitchen. 
The  gloss  of  one's  achievement  in  maple 
and  chintz  is  quite  spoiled  when  guests 
come  heaving  up  four  flights  of  stairs  and 
the  maid  comes  panting  up  the  passage 
with  the  soup! 

No!  If  one  is  living  the  average,  prac- 
tical, everyday  sort  of  life,  one  must  go 
into  one  of  the  boxes  whether  she  likes  it 
or  not,  and  make  the  best  of 
it.  And  it  is  astonishing  how 
well  many  women  do,  those 
who  would  like  a  house  in 
the  country  or  one  in  town 
with  a  garden  at  the  back, 
but  who  in  all  fairness  must 
live,  tor  a  time  at  least,  in 
that  most  graceless  of  hu- 
man habitations,  the  mod- 
ern apartment  house.  For- 
tunately the  builders,  yield- 
ing at  last  to  our  yearning 
for  an  open  fire,  have  put 
them  into  most  new  build- 
ings. Five  years  ago,  open 
fireplaces  in  modest  flats 
were  as  scarce  as  primroses 
in  December,  but  now  most 
of  us  have  one,  and  with  a 
fireplace  to  begin  with,  a  de- 
termined and  courageous 
woman  can  do  almost  any- 
thing. Old  brass  fire  irons 
and  a  pierced  fender  go  in 
front  of  it  to  gleam  in  the 
dancing  light.  A  maple  tea 
table  with  a  painted  tray 
and  luster  tea  things  is  be- 
tween the  chintz-covered 
small  sofa  and  the  easy 
chair.  In  the  bedrooms  are 
maple  and  chintz  and 
hooked  rugs,  in  the  dining 
room  polished  mahogany, 
old  silver,  and  glass.  What 
matter  if  in  the  kitchen  we 
find  a  paralyzing  array  of 
electric  buttons  and  hot  wa- 
ter taps,  if  to  reach  this 
haven  of  old-fashioned  sim- 
plicity we  must  penetrate  an 
Italian  plaster  Egyptian  tomb  and  shoot 
skyward  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  a  minute At 
any  rate  we  get  there.  We've  got  it.  We 
find  repose  and  comfort  from  the  wear  and 
tear  of  modern  life  in  the  things  of  another 
day,  a  day  with  faults  as  grave  as  ours 
no  doubt,  but  when  at  least  we  may  be 
sure  it  was  quality  and  not  quantity  that 
was  the  standard,  and  when  man's  heart 
was  not  so  much  in  his  wages  as  in  his 
work. 
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The  Importance  of  Architectural  Back- 
ground in  Decoration 

When  is  a  door  not  a  door? — When  it  is 
decorated  by  Mrs.  McMillen 

by    BETTY  THORNLEY 


ALTHOUGH  there  are  seven  niil- 
lion  people  in  New  York,  and 
-4_  -ZX.  dear  knows  how  many  millions 
in  all  the  other  clifF-dwelling  American 
cities  put  together,  the  cleverest  architects 
prefer  not  to  think  about  this  much- 
tried  population  group.  They  have  plenty 
to  do  in  devising  houses  for  those  who  can 
still  afford  to  go  up  and  down  their  own 
stairways  and  out  into  their  own  gardens 
in  the  country,  or  in  cities  where  space 
doesn't  cost  so  ghastly  much. 

In  the  same  way,  every  decorator  will 
tell  you  frankly  that  she'd  much  rather 
decorate  a  house  than  an  apartment. 
Her  soul  yearns  for  eleven-foot  ceilings, 
and  apartment  ceilings  in  New  York 
rarely  go  even  ten  feet;  most  of  them  are 
nine-six  or  even  nine-four.  Her  pet  furni- 
ture was  all  designed  in  a  period  when  the 
ceilings  were  less  limited;  why  should  she 
have  to  place  it  where  it  doesn't  look 
at  home.''  Of  course  she'll  try.  They'll  all 
try.  But  they  don't  enjoy  the  process. 

Mrs.  McMillen,  however,  is  one  who 
has  accepted  the  inevitable.  From  this 
point  she  begins  her  thinking — and  her 
thoughts  are  decidedly  constructive.  She 
has   practically   all   her  decorating  life 


Mrs.  Eleanor  McMillen, 
decorator 

The  decorator,  in  designing  a  room,  is  under 
a  handicap  in  that  she  must  put  vp  with 
architectural  and  structural  details  already 
existing.  Consequently,  she  must  study  the 
architectural  background  to  arrive  at  a  correct 
solution,  as  belozv,  of  her  decorating  problem 


ahead  of  her.  Ceilings  are  low  to  stay  that 
way  for  the  sternest  of  financial  reasons, 
even  though  rooms  are  mercifully  getting 
longer  and  wider.  Windows  are  designed 
according  to  a  standard,  and  the  average 
apartment  will  suffer  them  so  for  some 
time  to  come.  Doors  are  placed,  in  the 
main,  by  people  who  seem  to  want  the 
world  and  his  wife  and  their  set  to  live 
in  a  passageway.  Radiators  are  too  as- 
sertive. .  .  .  Well,  what  are  we  going  to  do 
about  it? 

With  this  in  mind,  Mrs.  McMillen 
has  decided  that  her  years  at  the  New 
York  School  of  Fine  and  Applied  Art,  her 
other  years  abroad,  on  scholarship  or  on 
her  own,  her  work  with  Elsie  Cobb  Wil- 
son, her  highly  trained  staff  who  are 
graduates  from  her  own  school — all  these 
things  have  fitted  her  to  concentrate  not 
on  choosing  and  placing  New  York's  furn- 
iture so  much  as  on  giving  it  interesting, 
appropriate,  architectural  backgrounds 
against  which  her  later  placing  will  count 
for  something  besides  thousands  of  dollars. 
She'll  still  do  houses,  of  course — lovely 
houses — and  she'll  adore  doing  them 
above  all  else.  But  apartments  are  the 

final  test  of  her  skill.       {Continued  on  page  tj.j'^ 
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THE  FENCE  THAT   FRAMES   THE  PICTURE 


The  xmporlance  of  the  fence  in  completing  an  estate  is  ■well 
indicated  in  this  photograph  by  the  architect,  Dzvight  James 
Baurn.  Surrounding  an  estate  in  Nezv  Ejigland,  its  grace  and 
simplicity  suggest  the  work  of  Samuel  Mclntire  when  that 
master  craftsman  was  at  his  best 
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The  Trail  of  the  Painted  Parks 


*'Ifyou  want  to  look  into  Heaven — ' 
by    PAUL    C .  PHILLIPS 


B' 


RYCE  CANYON  is  still  a  novelty 
to  the  tourist.  Adventurous  spirits 
who  have  visited  the  more  cele- 
brated wonders  of  America  will  find  a 
trip  to  the  canyons  of  Utah  refreshing 
and  Hispiring.  These  national  parks  sur- 
pass in  grandeur  most  of  the  beauty  spots 
of  the  world.  That  they  have  been  hitherto 
neglected  is  due  largely  to  the  popular 
belief  that  they  are  inaccessible. 

This  is  no  longer  true.  Bryce  Canyon, 
Zion  Park  and  the  Kaibab  Forest  are 
now  as  easily  reached  by  automobile  or 
bus  as  the  better-known  resorts.  Due  to 
the  recent  completion  of  the  gigantic 
cantilever  bridge  over  the  Colorado 
River  in  north-central  Arizona,  they  may 
be  reached  by  auto  from  the  east  and 
south  as  well  as  the  north  and  west.  The 
trip  to  Bryce  Canyon  and  Zion  Park  can 
be  made  as  part  of  the  "Grand  Tour" 
of  the  National  Parks;  it  can  be  combined 
with  a  visit  to  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the 
Colorado,  the  Mohave  Monument  and 
Mesa  Verde  National  Park,  or  can  be 
taken  en  route  from  Los  Angeles  to  the 
Yellowstone  Park. 

The  roads  on  these  routes  are  prevail- 
ingly good  and  being  improved  each  year. 
Many  of  them  are  of  cement  or  asphalt 
construction,  and  where  gravel  or  crushed 
rock  has  been  used  the  surface  is  usually 
quite  as  good.  Furthermore,  hotel  accom- 
modations in  Barstow,  Las  Vegas,  and 
Cedar  City  are  now  excellent,  and  the 
lodges  at  Bryce  Canyon  and  Zion  Park 
very  comfortable.  De  luxe  lodges  with 
baths,  electric  lights  and  other  modern 
conveniences  are  being  built  at  Bryce. 

The  management  of  these  national 
parks  has  been  entrusted  by  the  United 
States  Government  to  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  which  has  leased  them  to  the 
Utah  Parks  Company.  This,  in  itself,  is  a 
guarantee  of  satisfactory  service  for  the 
tourist. 

For  sight-seers  not  traveling  in  their 
own  cars  ample  provision  is  made  by 
busses  from  Cedar  City,  Utah,  scheduling 
trips  throughout  the  open  season.  These 
busses  go  to  Cedar  Breaks,  Bryce  Canyon, 
Kaibab  Forest,  North  Rim  (of  Grand 
Canyon)  and  Zion  Park. 

Bryce  Canyon  is  easy  of  access  to  the 
hiker  from  El  Tovar,  on  the  south  side  of 
Grand  Canyon  (which  is  served  by  a 
branch  line  of  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad),  by 
descending  a  mile  to  the  Colorado  River 
using  Bright  Angel  and  Yaqui  Trails, 
crossing  the  suspension  bridge  and  climb- 
ing to  the  north  rim.  From  there  one  can 
travel  by  foot  or  car  over  a  fair  gravel 
road  which  leads  through  the  wonderful 
Kaibab  Forest,  on  its  lofty  plateau,  to 
Fredonia,  Kanab  and  Cedar  Breaks 
Junction.  The  entire  distance  is  about 


The  Lodge  at  Zion  Park,  Utah,  is  typical  nj  the  comfort  that  the 
traveler  may  expect  nowadays  on  a  tour  of  the  National  Parks 


East  Temple  and  Twin  Brothers  peaks  {above)  give  a  good  idea 
of  the  ruggedness  and  grandeur  of  the  scenery  that  is  to  be  found 
in  Zion  Park 


Like  the  ruins  oj  some  century-old  cathedral  in  England,  this  natural  jorrnation, 
aptly  called  "  The  IV all  of  Windows  "  is  one  oj  the  glories  oj  Bryce  Canyon  m  Utah 


150  miles.  From  Zion  Park  one  connects 
with  this  trail  at  Fredonia. 

Bryce  is  also  accessible  from  the  north 
by  leaving  the  Arrowhead  Trail  at  Para- 
gonah,  crossing  the  mountains  through 
Bear  Valley  and  turning  south  frcjm  Spry 
to  Panguitch  and  Bryce  Junction.  An- 
other route  is  via  Circleville.  By  far  the 
best  way  is  the  one  we  took  from  Cedar 
City  on  the  Arrowhead  Trail  up  Cedar 
Canyon  to  Midway,  on  the  Markagunt 
Plateau,  down  to  Cedar  Breaks  Junction 
and  northeast  to  Bryce.  Each  of  these 
latter  routes  is  about  100  miles  in  length. 
While  the  hotels  advertise  a  season  ex- 
tending from  June  ist  to  October  1st, 
It  IS  the  wise  tourist  who  schedules  his  trip 
well  within  these  dates  as  snow  is  often 
encountered  early  and  late  in  the  moun- 
tain passes. 

It  was  a  beautiful  morning  in  spring 
when  we  left  Cedar  City.  Over  a  good  gra- 
vel road  we  headed  toward  the  east  and 
lofty  Markagunt.  Soon  we  entered  Cedar 
Canyon  and  commenced  the  ascent  beside 
its  turbulent  stream.  At  first  the  grades 
were  easy.  The  road  turned  and  twisted 
to  find  a  passage  between  the  cliffs,  al- 
ways succeeding,  although  at  times  it  did 


seem  impossible.  The  grades  got  steeper — 
ten,  fifteen  even  seventeen  per  cent. — 
until  finally  we  had  to  shift  from  high 
gear  to  second  and,  for  a  few  hundred 
yards,  even  into  low.  At  7,000  feet  we  were 
still  in  the  forests.  Soon  they  thinned  out 
and  we  gazed  up  2,000  feet  to  mountain 
peaks  and  down  2,000  feet  into  the  chasm. 
We  continued  on  to  Midway,  the  top  of 
the  divide,  and  at  9,000  feet  we  reached 
the  road  to  Cedar  Breaks.  Cedar  Breaks 
resembles  Bryce  in  its  main  features  but 
its  cliffs  have  been  more  eroded.  They 
have  been  slashed  into  great  terraces, 
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buttresses  or  "breaks."  It  is  in  the  Sevier 
National  Forest  and  by  many  it  is  thought 
to  rival  Bryce  Canyon.  The  descent  to 
Cedar  Breaks  Junction  is  easy,  the  road 
being  good  gravel.  Turning  north  down 
the  valley  of  the  Sevier  River,  we  literally 
ran  into  flocks  of  sheep  being  driven  by 
men  and  dogs  to  the  shearing.  They  filled 
the  road  from  fence  to  fence  and  could  be 
penetrated  only  by  the  push  of  the  car. 
This  is  a  great  sheep-raising  valley. 

Soon  we  reach  Bryce  Junction,  leave  the 
main  highway  and  turn  east  and  south. 
It  is  an  easy  run  of  twenty  miles  over 
the  superb  road  from  here  to  our  goal, 
(ilimpses  of  the  Pink  Cliffs  in  the  far 
distance  are  caught  ere  we  enter  Red 
Canyon,  whose  ruddy  towers  prepare  us 
for  more  gorgeous  pigments  at  Bryce.  The 
scene  from  Inspiration  Point  at  Bryce  is 
one  of  marvelous  beauty.  From  an  altitude 
of  8,000  feet  one  looks  across  an  amphi- 
theater three  miles  long  by  two  wide  and 
a  thousand  feet  deep.  It  is  crowded  with 
statuary  and  castles  of  all  descriptions 
carved  by  erosion  from  the  pink  and  white 
sandstone  cliffs.  Far  to  the  east  rise  the 
gigantic  Table  Cliffs,  a  deep  rose  in  the 

morning  sun,  their  top    {Continued  on  page  166) 
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The  China  aster  [Calli- 
stephus)  rivals  other  jail 
Hoivers  for  premier  place 
in  popular  favor,  and  is 
worthy  every  effort  made 
to  grow  it 


Avoiding  Trouble  Among  the  Asters 


The  more  serious  diseases  and  their  remedies 
by   C.    T.  GREGORY 


Pnr^HERE  is  hardly  a  flower  grown 
I  that  has  greater  popularity  than 
the  aster  and  it  seems  as  if  people 
have  particular  difficulty  with  it.  Many 
have  given  it  up  in  disgust  because  the 
plants  will  not  survive.  Their  soils  get 
"aster  sick,"  and  when  the  soil  gets  in 
that  condition  one  might  as  well  stop,  for 
a  few  years  at  least. 

Aster-sick  soil  can  mean  but  one  thing 
and  that  is  aster  wilt.  This  disease  is  a 
sure  death  but  not  a  sudden  one.  Perhaps 
the  name  "wilt"  is  deceiving  because  it 
brings  to  mind  the  sudden  flagging  and 
withering  of  the  leaves.  But  aster  wilt 
does  not  act  quite  that  way.  The  plant 
first  assumes  a  yellowish  color.  The  lower 
leaves  develop  dark  brown  areas  between 
the  veins.  Similar  streaks  appear  on  the 
stem.  This  condition  progresses  up  the 
plant  and  in  a  short  time  the  entire  plant 
is  dead  and  black.  The  sap  tubes  of  the 
stem  are  brown  or  black  instead  of  the 
normal  greenish-white  color. 

Wilt  is  insidious.  The  fungus  causing  it 
can  live  in  the  soil  for  two  or  three  years, 
ready  to  destroy.  This  little  habit  of  the 
disease  is  doubly  dangerous  because  the 
plant-bed  soil  may  become  infested,  pro- 
ducing diseased  plants  each  year  that 
show  no  signs  of  trouble  until  they  are 
transplanted  into  the  field.  It  takes  some 
time  for  the  fungus  to  do  its  dirty  work 
and  the  young  plants  may  be  infected 
and  still  show  no  signs  of  it,  but  in  the 


field  the  trouble  develops.  Disease  in- 
fested plant  beds  are  exceedingly  serious. 
Any  indication  that  this  condition  exists 
should  be  a  signal  for  sterilization  of  the 
soil  or  replacing  it  with  clean  soil. 

Soil  sterilization  can  be  accomplished 


Black  streaking  of  the  stem  and 
rotting  of  the  roots  tell  of  the 
presence  of  the  "wilt"  for  which 
soil   disinfection   is  a  control 


either  by  steam  or  formaldehyde.  When 
the  equipment  is  available  steam  steriliza- 
tion is  best.  Loosen  the  soil  thoroughly 
and  permit  it  to  dry  out  somewhat;  not 


bone  dry,  but  still  do  not  have  it  moist 
because  the  steam  cannot  penetrate 
properly.  Sink  perforated  pipes  in  the  soil 
at  least  a  foot  deep  and  about  eighteen 
inches  apart.  Steam  at  seventy-five  or 
one  hundred  pounds  pressure  will  heat  the 
soil  to  a  temperature  ot  180°  F.  in  about 
an  hour.  This  heat  should  be  maintained 
for  an  hour. 

If  steam  is  not  available  use  formal- 
dehyde at  the  rate  of  one  pint  in  twenty-five 
gallons  of  water.  Apply  this  at  the  rate  of 
one  gallon  per  square  foot  to  the  loosened 
soil.  Leave  the  bed  undisturbed  for  about 
a  week,  then  loosen  it  again  so  that  the  gas 
may  escape  completely.  A  word  ot  caution 
must  be  given  at  this  point.  Be  careful 
about  carrying  infested  dirt  on  the  shoes 
or  the  spading  fork.  It  will  be  best  to  stand 
a  moment  in  a  shallow  pan  of  formalde- 
hyde and  to  soak  the  fork  in  the  same 
solution. 

And  now  we  have  a  clean  plant  bed. 
The  next  step  is  clean  seed.  Pick  seed 
from  healthy  plants  and  no  further  care 
is  needed.  But  we  often  do  not  know  the 
source  of  the  seed  and  so  it  is  best  that  it 
be  treated.  Soak  for  ten  minutes  in  a 
i-iooo  corrosive  sublimate  solution  or  for 
an  hour  and  a  half  in  a  3  per  cent,  solution 
of  hydrogen  peroxide.  Furthermore,  avoid 
excessive  moisture  in  the  plant  bed  and 
also  avoid  root  injury  in  transplanting. 

Another  common  and  puzzling  disease 
is  the  aster  yellows.  The  plants  are  more 
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Yellozcs,  brought  on  by  the  bite  of  an  insect,  shozvs  itself 
by  stunted  grozvth,  but  the  plants  do  not  die 


Wilt  shou!s  itself  first  of  all  as  dark  areas  in  the  leaf, 
which  also  becomes  distorted  and  twisted 


or  less  stunted  and  bushy,  especially 
when  the  disease  attacks  the  j  oung  plants. 
The  leaves  are  yellow  and  the  flower  often 
distorted.  However,  the  disease  does  not 
kill  the  plants. 

Yellows  is  a  sap  or  virus  disease  and 
one  that  is  known  to  plant  doctors  as  a 
mosaic.  No  one  has  ever  certainly  seen  the 
causal  organism,  probably  because  it  is  too 
small  to  be  seen  with  the  highest  magnifi- 
cation of  the  microscope.  We  do  not 
know  what  causes  the  disease,  but  we  do 
know  it  is  quite  virulent  and  easily  spread 
by  leaf  hoppers. 

More  serious  still,  there  are  about  fifty 
different  kinds  of  plants  that  have  the 
same  disease.  In  this  list  are  included 
many  flowers,  weeds  and  vegetables. 
The  particular  danger,  however,  lies  in 
the  perennial  plants  that  carry  the  virus 
in  the  perennial  root.  Each  year  these 
diseased  roots  produce  diseased  plants  and 
the  bugs  spread  the  disease  to  the  aster. 
This  list  includes  such  weeds  as  dandelion, 
daisy  fleabane,  butterweed,  horseweed, 
hogweed,  Sonchiis  arvenis,  Sonchus  oler- 
aceus,  plantain.  The  vegetables  afl^ected 
are  salsify,  lettuce,  dill  and  spinach. 
Numerous  other  flowers  are  affected,  such 
as  the  daisies,  pyrethrum,  ammobium, 
gaillardia,  centaurea,  calendula,  monkey 


flower,  gloxinia,  calceolaria,  schizanthus, 
salpiglossis,  lavender,  forget-me-not, 
phlox,  mignonette,  sweet  alyssum,  Cali- 
fornia poppy  and  portulaca. 

The  disease  is  not  carried  in  the  seed  of 
any  plants,  being  able  only  to  live  in  the 
sap  of  the  perennial  plants.  These  facts 
make  the  control  of  this  disease  a  matter 
of  destroying  all  dwarfed  and  distorted 
plants  and  dusting  or  spraying  with 
nicotine  sulphate  to  kill  the  leaf  hoppers. 
It  may  be  necessary  to  make  application 
once  every  week  or  ten  days  to  hold  these 
bugs  under  control.  Of  course  there  is  no 
need  for  applying  this  nicotine  unless  the 
bugs  are  present,  but  it  is  easy  enough  to 
see  them  on  the  lower  surface  of  the  leaves. 

There  are  two  or  three  other  diseases 
of  asters  that  may,  under  certain  condi- 
tions, become  serious.  These,  however, 
are  not  usually  of  particular  importance. 
The  leaves  may  be  attacked  by  an  orange- 
colored  rust  which  may  be  the  same  as  the 
rust  on  solidago  species.  Many  of  these 
rust  fungi  have  two  sets  of  plants  that 
they  live  on.  This  rust  spends  part  of  its 
time  on  pines,  hence  asters  growing  near 
pines  may  be  badly  rusted.  There  are 
also  three  leaf  spots  that  may  be  damag- 
ing during  wet  weather.  Seed  treatment 
as  given  for  wilt  and  spraying  with  bor- 


deaux mixture  or  dusting  with  copper 
lime  dust  are  effective  treatments  for  these 
troubles. 

One  of  the  worst  bugs  on  asters  is  the 
root  aphis  or  louse.  The  plants  are  stunted 
and  the  foliage  is  yellow.  The  effects  of 
these  lice  may  be  confused  with  the  wilt. 
Aphides,  you  know,  are  the  ants'  cows,, 
and  the  presence  of  ants  about  aster 
plants,  especially  sickly  plants,  is  another 
indication  of  root  lice.  Of  course,  however, 
tlie  best  proof  is  to  pull  up  the  plants  and 
examine  the  roots  for  the  white  or  bluish- 
green  lice.  Pour  a  half  cup  of  1-800  nico- 
tine sulphate  solution  about  each  plant  to 
kill  the  lice.  There  is  also  a  new  prepara- 
tion known  as  carbon  disulphide  emulsion 
that  can  be  used  in  the  same  way.  Keep 
the  ground  cultivated  to  demoralize  the 
ant  colonies. 

The  black  aster  beetle  is  another  bad 
bug.  It  eats  the  flowers  and  leaves  quite 
voraciously  and  usually  does  not  appear 
till  about  midsummer.  Dust  the  dry  plants 
with  sodium  fluosilicate  at  a  time  when 
the  bugs  are  present  and  aim  to  hit  the 
bugs.  These  aster  beetles,  despite  their 
being  black,  are  still  quite  neat.  When  the 
dust  gets  on  them  they  wipe  it  off  and  in 
the  process  get  it  into  their  mouths. 
Sodium  fluosilicate  is  very  poisonous. 


Rust,  a  lesser  disease  of  asters,  is  one  of  those  fungi 
that  has  an  alternating  host — in  this  case,  pines 


Flowers  that  are  imperfectly  colored,  few  petalled  and 
with  yellow  calyx  segments  are  the  result  of  yellows 
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Brick  in  the  building  of  the  home  is  at  all  times 
beautiful,  but  rarely  more  so  than  in  this  instance, 
where  it  has  been  white-washed  to  conform  with 
the  classic  lines  of  the  Georgian  period 


BRICK   AT    ITS  BEST 

The  residence  of  Warner  W. 
Kent,  Esq.,  at  Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 

Polhemus  &  Coffin,  architects 


FiB.5T     fLOOE,  PLAH 


;5ECOND     FLOOR,  PLAN 


Severely  classical  in  treatment,  the  doorway  of 
the  Kent  house  makes  a  distinguished  entrance 
that  is  in  conformity  with  the  dignified  treatment 
of  the  entire  dzvelling 


The  plans  of  the  first  and  second  floor  show  the 
house  to  be  even  more  commodious  than  one 
might  judge  from  the  photographs.  Note  the 
clever  treatment  of  the  sun  porch  in  both  the 
photograph  and  the  plan 
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Wood,  brick,  stucco  and  stone  all 
blend  together  in  this  residence  oj 
Charles  II.  Cuno,  Esq.,  at  Meriden, 
Conn.,  to  make  a  perject  ensemble. 
Frank  J.  Forster  zvas  the  architect 


Style  Trends  in  Construction  Materials 

Make  your  material  fit  the  style 
by   TYLER   S  T  F:  W  A  R  T  ROGERS 


RUSKIN  characterized  architecture 
as  "frozen  music";  it  might  also 
be  called  "the  physical  history 
of  the  evolution  of  civilization."  To  those 
who  have  found  opportunity  to  study 
something  of  the  genesis  of  architecture 
and  its  gradual  development  through  the 
ages,  it  must  be  apparent  that  all  archi- 
tectural styles  express  in  clear  terms 
the  environment  out  of  which  they  are 
evolved.  As  geologists  can  read  in  the  soil 
strata  of  the  Grand  Canyon  a  phvsical 
histor\-  of  the  formation  and  development 
of  the  earth's  crust,  so  in  even  a  simple 
house  the  inquiring  student  can  read 
something  of  the  social  conditions,  the 
development  of  art,  the  appreciation  of 
mechanics,  and  the  character  of  the 
natural  resources  that  were  available 
during  the  age  and  in  the  locality  in  which 
the  building  was  constructed.  This  frozen 
history,  of  course,  can  be  most  satisfactor- 
ily read  in  original  old  buildings  which 
were  actually  constructed  during  the 
time  when  one  of  our  great  architectural 
styles  was  being  evolved,  but  even  a 
modern  house  tells  a  story  of  its  own  to 
those  whb  are  equipped  to  appreciate 
these  extrinsic  values  in  commonplace 
things. 

The  home  builder  who  has  no  such 


philosophical  interest  in  architectural 
styles  is  nevertheless  influenced  to  a  sur- 
prising degree  by  tradition  and  precedent, 
as  well  as  by  modern  economic  and  social 
conditions.  This  influence  is  most  clearly 
observed  in  the  selection  of  materials  for 
the  construction  of  a  home,  because  in 
this  problem  there  arise  considerations  of 
utility  and  fitness,  and  the  latter  is  noth- 
ing more  nor  less  than  an  acceptance  of 
architectural  tradition.  In  other  words, 
when  the  development  of  a  home  is  being 
seriously  considered,  thought  is  given  to 
the  style  of  the  house,  and  this  im- 
mediately brings  up  the  question  of  what 
material  of  construction  is  best  adapted 
for  the  proper  expression  of  that  style. 
The  subject  is  of  so  much  interest  to  in- 
telligent home  planners  and  has  such  a 
great  influence  on  the  successful  evolution 
of  a  fine  home  that  this  article  has  been 
prepared  to  discuss,  in  a  brief  manner, 
style  trends  in  construction  materials. 

Before  taking  up  the  basic  structural 
materials  and  considering  their  relation 
to  architectural  styles,  it  is  worth  noting 
the  tremendous  influence  which  the  avail- 
ability of  materials  in  any  broad  locality 
had  upon  the  character  of  the  architecture 
native  to  that  section.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  go  back  to  Roman  and  Greek  times, 


because,  strangely  enough,  our  present 
architectural  forms  are  not  derived  di- 
rectly from  these  periods,  except  as  later 
styles,  during  the  Renaissance  period, 
adopted  classic  precedents.  The  medieval 
era  may  broadly  be  considered  the  earliest 
architectural  age  which  influences  our 
present-day  homes.  During  those  dark 
ages  there  were  no  transportation  facili- 
ties and  there  was  little  interchange  of 
ideas  between  the  various  geographical 
sections  of  Europe.  Architecture  took  its 
form  from  the  construction  materials  at 
hand.  Where  wood  was  plentiful,  it  was 
widely  used  because  it  was  easy  to  work 
and  handle.  Where  it  was  lacking,  stone 
masonry  and  brick  became  important 
structural  materials. 

As  civilization  progressed,  these  basic 
materials  were  used  with  greater  intelli- 
gence and  skill  and  native  craftsmanship 
took  pride  in  the  introduction  of  elements 
of  beauty,  which  subsequently  became 
more  characteristic  of  the  native  style 
than  the  nature  of  the  construction  ma- 
terials themselves.  Nevertheless,  even 
to-day  we  recognize  a  certain  fitness  of 
materials  of  construction  to  architectural 
stvles  because  of  this  basic  economic  in- 
fluence, which  left  its  indelible  mark  upon 
architectural  tradition. 
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IManor  House  Garden 
motifs  to   grace  tliis  dignified  Tapestry 


BIRDS  and  butterflies,  conventionalized  flow- 
ers and  vines,  contribute  their  loveKness  of 
outline,  curving  tendril  and  rich  color  to  the 
charming  assembly  of  ornament  for  this  ma- 
chine-loomed tapestry. 

They  are  adaptations  in  simulated  petit-point 
of  those  delicate  forms  with  which  ladies  of  Olde 
England  adorned  their  silken  caps,  bags  or  gaunt- 
lets —  fascinating  bits  of  life  and  color  from 
their  matchless  gardens. 

The  background  of  this  tapestry — in  yellow 
or  peacock  or  a  soft  fawn — gives  a  particularly 
interesting  play  of  light  and  shade  by  its  unusual 
weave  of  irregular  chevron  stitches. 

It  makes  an  unusually  handsome  covering  for 
almost  all  types  of  English  or  American  furniture. 

From  every  country  and  every  age  where  weav- 
ing has  been  a  prized  art,  F.  Schumacher  &  Com- 
pany has  procured  a  wealth  of  authentic  copies 
or  adaptations  of  rare  fabrics  as  well  as  original 
designs  of  famous  contemporary  artists.  In  vel- 
vets, brocades,  damasks,  tapestries,  linens, 
chintzes  —  your  decorator  or  decorating  depart- 
ment of  your  department  store  will  be  glad  to 
obtain  samples  for  you. 

"Fabrics — the  Key 
to  Successful  Decoration" 

THIS  helpful  booklet  will  be  sent  to  you  with- 
out charge,  upon  request.  It  is  planned  to 
help  the  woman  who  wishes  her 
home  to  be  successfully  decorat- 
ed, but  has  not  the  time  or  the 
inclination  to  make  a  deep  study 
of  Interior  Decoration. 

Write  F.  Schumacher  &  Co., 
Dept.  C-4,  60  W.  40th  St.,  New 
York.  Importers,  Manufacturers, 
and  Distributors  to  the  Trade 
onlv  of  Decorative  Drapery  and 
Upholstery  Fabrics.  Offices  also 
in  Boston,  Chicago,  Philadelphia, 
Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco, 
Grand  Rapids,  Detroit. 


This  tapestry  comes  in  three  backgrounds  —  a  brilliant  yellow, 
fairing  a  Chinese  effect;  a  delightful  peacock;  and  a  soft  fawn. 
The  same  colors  in  the  motifs  are  very  effective  on  all  these  grounds. 


The  rich  variety  of  color  in  the  motifs  and  the  play  of  light 
and  shadow  in  the  background  of  this  tapestry  make  a  particu- 
larly handsome  covering  for  almost  all  types  of  English  or 
American  furniture. 


F  SCHUMACHER  &  C0 
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JOHN   BVERS,  ARCHITEC1  JIJIIUS  GRERORV.  ARCHITECT 

In  the  bright  sunlight  of  southern  Calijornia,  stucco,  either  Wood  upon  a  background  of  stucco,  zvtth  a  stone  founda- 

natural  color  or  with  a  slight  tint,  has  proved  itself  tion,  gives  an  effect  that  is  wholly  pleasing  to  the  residence 

eminently  suitable  both  from  a  picturesque  as  well  as  a  of  Mrs.  Alary  McKelvey,  Spuyten  Duyvil,  N.  Y.  The  roof 

practical  standpoint.  The  Gorham-Halliday  residence  at  of  wooden  shingles  blends  perfectly  with  the  rest  of  the 
Santa  Monica,  Cal.  cnnslruclion  of  the  house 


It  is  possible  to  read  this  story  in  Amer- 
ican architecture.  The  Puritans  and  all 
other  early  settlers  on  this  continent 
built  their  first  permanent  structures  of 
wood  hewn  from  the  trees  they  had  to 
cut  to  clear  a  site  for  their  homestead  and 
village.  The  first  structures  were  as 
primitive  as  anything  in  the  dark  ages, 
but  the  force  of  civilization  worked  more 
rapidly  in  America  and  soon  "framed" 
dwellings  of  the  types  familiar  to  the 
settlers  in  their  mother  countries  were 
erected,  and  in  some  cases  cut  frames 
were  transported  from  England  to  New 
England  in  ships,  all  ready  to  put  together. 
Subsequently,  as  communities  were  more 
firmly  established,  stone  and  brick  came 
into  use  wherever  these  materials  were 
readily  available. 

New  Jersey  red  sandstone  impressed 
its  mark  upon  the  Dutch  Colonial  cottages 
which  still  dot  the  state.  Southern  Colo- 
nial architecture  early  adopted  brick 
because  of  the  prevalence  of  suitable 
brick  clays  in  many  of  the  Southern 
States.  Around  Philadelphia  a  beautiful 
native  stone,  which  was  easily  quarried 
and  which  cleaved  in  flat  planes,  became 
characteristic  of  most  of  the  earliest 
dwellings.  Throughout  the  eastern  sea- 
board the  presence  of  timber  made  the 
"frame"  house,  or  the  use  of  wood  framing 
for  all  interior  construction,  quite  uni- 
versal, and  wherever  stone  or  brick  was 
not  readily  available  frame  construction 
was  naturally  adopted. 


One  other  thing  must  be  stressed,  which 
is  that  no  general  architectural  style  was 
evolved  solely  m  one  material.  Local 
styles,  such  as  the  Cotswold  type  of 
English  architecture,  used  a  single  ma- 
terial exclusively.  In  this  case,  the  Cots- 
wold district  provided  an  excellent  build- 
ing stone  and  a  distinctive  heavy  slate 
suitable  for  roofing,  the  use  of  which  has 
persisted  and  has  never  been  materially 
influenced  by  outside  forces.  Thus,  we 
find  that  it  is  not  possible  to  characterize 
an  architectural  style  by  any  single 
material,  but  the  classification  can  be 
more  readily  made  by  typical  combina- 
tions of  materials  and  by  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  employed. 

The  modern  home  builder  is  always 
faced  with  the  practical  problem  of  em- 
ploying modern  materials,  which  are 
readily  available  at  reasonable  cost,  to 
achieve  architectural  effects  consistent 
with  the  spirit  of  the  general  style  which 
he  has  chosen.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  in 
the  following  paragraphs  architectural 
styles  and  style  trends  will  be  discussed 
only  in  their  relationship  to  present-day 
materials  and  their  adaptability  to  design 
requirements. 

Frame  construction,  by  which  is  meant 
a  house  having  an  exterior  as  well  as 
a  structural  frame  of  wood,  is  characteris- 
tically a  Colonial  type,  for  in  this  country 
wood  has  always  been  plentiful  and  cheap. 
While  wood  was  used  in  European  dwell- 
ings through  all  ages,  its  relative  scarcity 


soon  confined  it  to  use  for  structural  pur- 
poses, in  the  form  of  heavy  timbers,  or 
for  decorative  purposes,  while  masonry 
materials  were  mostly  used  for  the  larger 
wall  surfaces.  Colonial  frame  houses 
employed  shingles  or  clapboards  or, 
more  rarely,  wide  boards  set  either  verti- 
cally or  horizontally  in  the  wall,  and  wood 
shingles  for  the  roof.  All  of  the  Colonial 
styles  are  characterized  by  intelligent 
handling  of  wood  trim  to  which  all  orna- 
mental details  were  confined. 

Wood  also  finds  its  place  as  an  impor- 
tant element  in  many  European  styles, 
but  it  was  almost  invariably  used  in 
combination  with  other  materials.  The 
earlier  English  domestic  work  used  half 
timbering  in  combination  with  stucco 
and  brick  or  stone,  and  often  employed 
beautifully  carved  barge  boards  at  the ' 
gable  ends  and  occasionally  carved  orna- 
mentation around  porches,  entrance  door- 
ways and  other  special  features.  In  Eng- 
lish Georgian  work,  wood  trim  provided 
most  of  the  fine  detailing  in  cornices  and 
in  porches,  doorways  and  dormer  win- 
dows. In  the  Norman  French  style  hand- 
hewD  clapboards  with  irregular  edges,  or 
even  shingles,  were  sometimes  used  in 
gable  ends  and  other  places  where 
masonry  construction  was  more  expensive 
and  difficult.  In  all  of  these  styles,  and  in 
many  others  which  need  not  be  mentioned 
in  detail,  wood  was  not  utilized  as  a  basic 
material  for  wall  surfaces,  but  was  em- 
ployed    either    for    purely  structural 
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The  Murray  Silver  Tea  Service,  reproduced  from  an  Old  Scottish  model. 


A Tea  Party  in  the  XVIII  Century  was  the  elegant  diversion  of 
polite  society,  attended  by  wits  and  men  of  fashion.  The  hostess 
prized  highly  her  hand-wrought  Tea  Service.  The  elegance  of  design 
created  by  the  Master  Silversmiths  of  that  period  has  never  been 
equalled.  Many  of  these  contemporary  pieces  are  now  lodged  in  mu- 
seums or  in  the  hands  of  fortunate  private  collectors, yet  in  the  Crichton 
Galleries  you  may  still  find  rare  and  beautiful  examples  of  the  work  of 
famous  craftsmen,  or  you  can  own  an  exact  replica  of  historical  interest, 
wrought  by  Crichton  Craftsmen  and  moderately  priced. 


CRICHTON  tS: 

EXPERTS  IN  OLD  ENGLISH  SILVER 

636FifihAve.    NEW  YORK    atsr' Street 
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RUSSELL  WALCOTT,  ARCHITECT 

Whitewashed  brick  has  proved  itself  a  lovely  medium  for  the  construction  of  the  country  house. 
Its  excellence  is  illustrated  in  the  Millet   residence  at  Lake  Forest,  III.,  depicted  above 

puqjoses,  in  conjunction  with  Other  Strong  construction  for  other  styles  is  a   de-  usually  the  best  results  are  achieved  when 

materials,  or  for  decorative  purposes.  parture    from    architectural    precedent,  wood  is  treated  in  the  character  of  stone 

Thus,  the  all-frame  house  with  a  wood  Wood,  however,  can  be  and  frequently  or  stucco  and  is  given  the  general  appear- 

exterior     is     predominantly    American  is  employed  as  the  medium  in  which  to  ance  of  these  materials  by  painting  or  by 

Colonial  in  its  origin,  and  the  use  of  wood  express    many    architectural   styles:  bur  the  form  of  the  members.  For  example,  in 


REPRODUCTION  in 
old  walnut  woods  of  an  orig« 
inal  museum  tier=cliest/  cliar= 
actcfistic  of  tfie  wortKy 
reproductions  we  offer  in 
many  designs. 


Valiani  ■ 

Dec  orations  -!-  Furniture^ 

224  Charles  St.  N.,  Baltimore 
1822  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia 
9  Rue  De  Seine,  Paris 


i 
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IT  has  been  our  privilege  to  execute 
interiors  for  clients  residing  in 
various  parts  of  America  and  to 
complete  the  rooms  in  each  detail  of 
the  background,  lighting,  furniture, 
hangings  and  all  the  incidentals  of  a 
well-considered  decorative  scheme. 

Q  While  the  actual  production  of  the 
work  is  done  in  our  shops,  installation 


is  made  under  the  direct  supervision  of 
our  decorators  . . .  anywhere,  regardless 
of  the  distance  from  New  York.  «^ 

Q  A  visit  to  our  Galleries  will  reveal 
a  collection  of  furniture  and  related 
objects,  charmingly  composed  in  a  series 
of  decorative  ensembles,  so  extensive 
and  diversified  as  to  meet  any 
architectural  requirement,  '^i? 


INCORPORAiTED 

Madison  Avenue,  48th  and  49th  Streetf 

CABINETMAKEIV.ff  DECORATORS  ANTIQUARIANS 

ARCHITECTURAL  REMODELING 


01929.N.  Y  G. 
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umiJor  you've  always  wanted.  Rumi- 
dor,  entirely  new  and  different,  a  kumidor 
tliat  really  works.  Genuine  12  year  old.  rum 
keeps  your  smokes  moist,  mellow  and  fragrant. 
An  evaporation  control  valve  m  tlie  Rumi- 
dor  cover  kolds  your  smokes  in  prime  con- 
dition to  tke  very  minute  you  ligkt  tliem. 

Rumidor  makes  smoking  doubly  enjoyable. 
And  in  modern  designs,  ckoice  metals  and 
exclusive  leatkers,  Rumidor  leads  all  smok- 
ers accessories.  Tor  cigarettes,  cigars  and 
pipe  tobacco.  Hits  your  purse  very  liglitly. 
Copper  models  from  $3.50  up.  Genuine 
leatkers  and  sterling  up  to  $110. 


THE  RUMIDOR  CORPORATION,  501  Flftk 


Sponsored  in  Europe  hy 
Alfred  DunUl,  Ltd. 

RUM  J  12  year  old, 

aged  in  wood,  J^eeps  your 
Rumidor  moist.  Ti^e  'llexcJiange 
your  dollar  hill  for  four  Rum 
refills  if  they're  not  available 
at  your  favorite  shop. 


,  Nev  York 


Georgian  work  it  is  quite  com- 
mon to  find  wood  used  to 
simulate  cut  stone  in  quoins 
and  in  architraves,  pediments, 
heavy  classic  cornices,  and  in 
columns  which  in  the  original 
form  were  normally  cut  out  of 
granite,  limestone,  marble,  or 
fabricated  in  brick  or  terra 
cotta. 

Brick  construction  immedi- 
ately suggests  many  architec- 
tural styles.  It  is  characteristic 
of  American  Colonial  work  of  a 
Georgian  character  in  which 
brick  of  a  salmon,  or  red,  shade 
were  laid  with  narrow  mortar 
joints.  This  style  can  be  success- 
fully reproduced  today  by  using 
common  brick  of  a  suitable  color 
or  a  textured  face  brick.  The 
same  suggestions,  of  course, 
apply  to  Georgian  architecture 
as  developed  in  England,  except 
that  in  English  work  various 
colors  of  brick  were  used,  rang- 
ing from  a  light  straw  color  to 
the  deepest  red,  and  sometimes 
two  or  more  colors  were  used 
for  contrast  in  a  single  building. 
Flnglish  brickwork  of  earlier 
periods  was  rougher  in  charac- 
ter and  employed  handmade 
brick  of  a  long  rectangular 
shape  laid  in  the  wall  in  many 
ingenious  patterns  or  bonds. 
The  spirit  of  this  work  is  very 
successfully  reproduced  with 
overburned  common  brick  such 
as  is  available  in  almost  all  parts 
of  this  country.  The  rougher 
textures  can  be  brought  out  by 
laying  the  bricks  themselves  in 
irregular  fashion  following  a 
style  which  has  been  given  the 
name  of  "skintled"  brickwork. 


IT  IS  not  generally  under- 
stood that  brick  is  also  an 
appropriate  material  for  mod- 
ern homes  developed  in  French, 
Norman,  Italian,  and  Spanish 
styles,  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  brick  was  a  common 
material  throughout  most  Euro- 
pean countries  and  was  con- 
stantly employed  in  domestic 
work  because  of  this  fact.  Some- 
times it  was  covered  with  stucco 
and  very  frequently  it  was 
painted  or  whitewashed  so  that 
on  casual  observation  it  might 
not  be  noted  that  brick  was 
the  principal  structural  material. 

Stucco  construction  is  typical 
of  all  European  styles.  It  evol- 
ved out  of  the  primitive  use 
of  mud  to  cover  the  crude  ma- 
sonry and  timber  framing  of  the 
minor  buildings.  Used  with  half 
timbering,  and  often  in  combin- 
ation with  brick  and  stone,  it 
immediately  suggests  English 
work,  but  by  employing  a  differ- 
ent mannerism  of  treatment  it 
may  connote  equally  well  the 
Norman  French  cottage  which 
has  recently  become  so  popular 
in  this  country.  Stucco  is  also 


commonly  found  in  many  of  the 
less  formal  French  buildings 
where  it  was  used  in  light  tints 
with  a  moderate  texture.  The 
Mediterranean  styles  employed 
stucco  extensively  and  added 
both  color  and  texture  to  reflect 
the  brilliant  sunlight  and  to  give 
character  to  otherwise  relatively 
plain  surfaces. 

The  use  of  stone  as  a  building 
material  is  more  difficult  to 
characterize  by  architectural 
styles  because  it  was  seldom 
transported  from  one  region 
to  another.  It  is  more  fitting,  of 
course,  to  use  stone  in  the  nat- 
ural local  mannerism  and  to 
refrain  from  using  it  if  none  is 
locally  available,  unless  one 
employs  the  finer  cut  stones 
such  as  limestone  and  marble 
which  have  a  character  and  a 
tradition  that  is  not  confined 
solely  to  any  one  region. 

AMONG  the  roofing  materi- 
^  als  slate  is  associated  with 
English  and  French  styles, except 
the  earliest  periods.  Clay  tile  is 
also  indigenous  to  all  European 
countries  but  is  particularly 
reminiscent  of  Mediterranean 
architecture.  In  England  clay 
tile  of  the  shingle  or  flat  type 
was  more  commonly  used,  while 
the  semicircular  forms  are  more 
Spanish  or  Italian.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  draw  definite  lines  in  this 
matter,  however,  because  in 
later  periods  both  types  were 
used  interchangeably  through- 
out Europe.  The  typical  Ameri- 
can roofing  material,  of  course, 
is  wood  shingles.  These  can  be 
used  on  many  types  of  dwell- 
ings but  they  are  first  of  all 
American.  Metal  roofing  is  com- 
paratively recent.  The  standing 
seam  type  of  sheet  metal  roofing 
came  into  vogue  in  the  19th 
century  and  is  frequently  as- 
sociated with  buildings  of  the 
late  Georgian  and  Federal  per- 
iods in  America  and  in  the  later 
Renaissance  work  in  England 
and  France.  Modern  develop- 
ments in  this  type  of  roofing 
have  made  it  even  more  practi- 
cal than  in  the  past,  for  pure 
iron,  alloy  steel,  zinc  and  copper 
are  available  for  this  purpose. 
None  of  the  charm  of  these  old 
roofing  materials.  including 
handmade  clay  tile  and  slate 
shingles,  has  been  lost  under 
modern  conditions  of  manu- 
facture. In  addition,  there  are 
many  new  forms  of  roofing 
materials,  such  as  the  better 
types  of  asphalt  and  metal 
covered  shingles  and  those  made 
of  asbestos  and  cement  (as  well 
as  modern  cement  tile)  which 
may  be  used  to  achieve  color- 
ful effects  and  interesting  tex- 
tures resembling,  but  not  nec- 
essarily imitating,  the  beautiful 
roofs  of  ancient  dwellings. 
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cJpring  clothes 
against  springs  backdrop 

This  is  the  final  touch  to  the  art  of  dress:  You 
can  choose  your  new  spring  gowns  with  the  Park 
gone  April-green  outside  our  windows  . . .  ruminate 
on  a  new  smart  Norfolk  suit  against  a  background 
of  lacy  yoimg  trees  ...  try  on  an  imported,  fran- 
tically chic  sweater  dress  with  all  of  New  York's 
sky  helping  to  reveal  its  color  subtlety  .  .  .  The 
season  sweeps  in  with  brilliance  .  .  •  color  . .  .  line- 
symphony  .  .  .  Everything  is  chosen  with  the 
unerring  judgment  of  our  experts  and  shown 
against  the  actual  decor  for  which  it  was  created. 

BfKGDOKf 
GOODMAN 

HFTH  AVENUE  at  58th  NEW  YORK 


H.  M.  King 
<^eorge  V 


Authentic  Styles  .  .  . 

in  apparel  for  every  occasion — 
sports,  business,  dress — faultlessly 
hand-tailored  by  British  Craftsmen 
...  An  unusual  range  of  exclusive 
importations  always  available. 

[Send  for  Portfolio  of  I 
Exclusive  English  styles  \ 

Civil  and  Sporting  Tailors 
557  Idtk  Avenue,  New  York 


Only  Branch  in  the  U.  S.  of  Bernard  V/eacher\U,  Ltd..  of  London  (Royal  Warrant  HoId«rs) 


to  II.  %  H. 
the  Trince 
of  Walts 


Painting  the  Masonry  House 


Recipes  for  the  homeowner 


by    BERTON  ELLIOT 


ITH  the  steadily  in- 
creasing use  of  stucco, 
which  has  been  spread- 
ing from  California  and  Flor- 
ida inland  during  the  last  few 
years,  the  decorative  treatment 
of  stucco  has  become  a  sub- 
ject of  very  general  interest. 
Up  until  quite  recently  there 
have  been  limitations  in  the 
painting  of  stucco,  cement  and 
similar  surfaces,  due  to  the 
presence  of  alkaline  salts  or 
active  alkali  in  their  compo- 
sition. These  difficulties  are 
now  being  largely  overcome 
through  the  development  of 
new  painting  materials  and  a 
more  general  understandmg,  on 
the  part  of  painting  craftsmen, 
of  how  to  counteract  these  un- 
favorable conditions.  To-day 
thousands  of  stucco  dwellings 
of  distinction  and  unusual  at- 
tractiveness, as  well  as  many 
exquisitely  beautiful  structures 
of  a  semi-public  nature  in  every 
large  city,  testify  to  the  feasi- 
bility of  the  painting  of  stucco. 

Let  us  take  a  moment  to  re- 
view briefly  the  decorative  pos- 
sibilities oflTered  through  the 
proper  color  treatment  of  stucco. 
The  warm  colors  may  he  com- 
bined with  tile  roofs  in  yellows 
and  reds  to  give  a  distinctly 
Spanish  setting.  The  French  cot- 
tage may  be  given  a  delightfully 
French  atmosphere  with  suitable 
green-grays  and  creamy  pinks. 
Characteristic  creams  and  ivo- 
ries will  help  the  English  type  of 
house;  and  think  of  the  mansion 
in  spotless  white,  pebbled  with 
rough  stucco,  which  may  be 
built  quite  in  keeping  with  the 
Colonial  idea.  Stucco  also  affords 
a  splendid  opportunity  for  land- 
scaping; its  depth  and  textured 
richness,  when  appropriately 
tinted,  form  an  excellent  back- 
ground for  the  blue-green  of 
the  cedar  or  the  verdancy  of 
other  shrubs  and  trees. 

Now  let  us  take  up  the  "me- 
chanics" of  stucco  treatment, 
which  generally  speaking  are 
the  same  for  cement,  concrete 
and  other  rough  plaster  compo- 
sitions, all  types  of  construction 
of  this  nature  coming  under  the 
same  general  heading;  in  fact 
special  paints  for  use  on  any  of 
these  surfaces  are  generally 
known  as  "cement  paints," 
or  "concrete  finishes." 

In  the  first  place,  color  treat- 
ment is  of  two  types:  coloring 
mixed  in  with  the  stucco  ma- 
terials, or  decoration  applied 
after  the  stucco  masonry  is 
completed.  Stucco  is  supplied 


in  a  variety  of  colors  by  some 
manufacturers  and  this  is  gener- 
ally entirely  satisfactory^,  but 
mixing  color  with  the  stucco 
on  the  job  is  not  to  be  recom- 
mended. Unless  the  craftsman 
understands  this  work  thor- 
oughly, unless  he  has  his  pro- 
portions just  right  and  mixes 
the  materials  with  the  utmost 
care,  there  will  be  an  objection- 
able variation  in  color  and  often 
a  disfiguring  streaking  of  the 
surface.  If  not  properly  done, 
also,  the  coloring  is  sometimes 
likely  to  rub  off  on  clothing. 

Applied  decoration  is  good 
practice  if  properly  done.  One 
of  the  advantages  of  painting  is 
that  the  majority  of  cement 
paint  materials  act  as  a  water- 
proofing, tending  to  eliminate 
damp  walls  and  reducing  to  a 
minimum  streaking  from  rain 
or  soot.  There  are  two  distinct 
classes  of  paint  products  de- 
signed specially  for  use  in  stucco 
and  similar  masonry — oil  paints 
and  water  paints. 

All  oil  paints  are  more  or  less 
waterproof,  although  some  are 
more  efficient  than  others. There 
is  considerable  difference,  too, 
in  the  constituency  of  the  ma- 
terials put  out  by  different 
manufacturers.  Some  paints  are 
full  gloss,  some  are  almost  a 
dead  flat,  and  others  have  a 
semi-gloss,  egg-shell  sheen.  The 
owner  should,  therefore,  look 
into  this  feature  especially,  so 
as  not  to  be  disappointed  be- 
cause the  effect  produced  is 
different  from  that  which  he 
had  in  mind. 

In  applying  oil  paints,  par- 
ticular care  should  be  taken  to 
see  that  the  stucco  is  Axy  all  the 
way  through  and  that  the  sur- 
face IS  free  from  dirt  and  loose 
particles  of  sand,  so  that  a  per- 
fect bond  may  be  made  between 
the  stucco  and  the  paint.  Any 
salts  or  efflorescence  seen  on  the 
surface  should  be  scraped  off. 
Then  a  wash  of  zinc  sulphate 
and  water,  mixed  in  the  pro- 
portion of  three  pounds  of  zinc 
sulphate  to  a  gallon  of  water, 
should  be  applied  to  neutralize 
the  salts  or  active  alkali.  This 
should  be  applied  on  a  clear,  dry 
day  and  allowed  to  dry,  then 
washed  down  with  clear  water 
and  allowed  to  stand  for  three 
or  four  days  until  the  absorbent 
stucco  has  thoroughly  dried  out, 
before  the  first  coat  of  paint  is 
applied. 

The  water  paints,  which  come 
in  powder  form  to  be  mixed 

on    the   job,      {Continued  on  page  tpo) 
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Modern 


Furniture 


iBaumgarten  6  60,  Ona 

Antiques  Interior  Decorations  Tapestries 


715   Fifth  Avenue 
NEW  YORK 
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taSlishcd.  1S74- 

2 and  4  E.  Fortt/'Fourtd Street 

NE W YORK 


To  look  distinguished 
but  not  distinctive, 
fashionable  yet  not  fash- 
ioned, smart  without  affec- 
tation, are  attributes  of 
good  taste — and  fundamen- 
tals of  Wetzel  artistry. 


Unusual  Golf  Hose,  Sweaters  with  Golf  Hose  to  Match,  Sport 
Kerchiefs,  Flannel  Robes,  and  other  Distinctive  Requisites. 

Illustrated  Brochure  sent  upon  request 


512  FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK 


LONDON 
27  OLD  BOND  STREET 


PARIS 

2  RUE  DE  CASTIGLIONE 


PAINTING  THE  MASONRY  HOUSE 

(^Continued  from  page  88) 


also  differ  in  make-up.  Many  of 
them  are  made  on  a  Portland 
cement  base.  The  colors  used 
are  generally  lime-proof  Some 
of  the  water  paints  also  have 
waterproofing  qualities  of  con- 
siderable efficiency. 

In  the  use  of  water  paints,  it 
is  quite  as  necessary  that  the 
surface  be  perfectly  clean  as  it  is 
with  oil  paints.  However,  with 
some  brands  the  finish  must  be 
applied  over  a  wet  surface, 
while  with  others  the  surface 
should  be  thoroughly  dry.  In 
some  cases,  also,  a  certain 
amount  of  moisture  in  the  air 
is  necessary,  while  drying,  to 
"cure"  the  paint,  and  if  this  is 
lacking  it  is  necessary  to  spray 
the  surface  with  a  very  fine 
mist  of  water. 

A  great  deal  of  the  trouble 
experienced  in  the  painting  of 
stucco  and  cement  has  been  in 
connection  with  new  masonry. 
Where  the  stucco  has  stood  for 
at  least  a  year  before  painting, 
its  alkali  content  has  usually 
disappeared  so  that  there  is 
little  danger  of  its  attacking 
the  paint  and  trouble  is  rarely 
encountered.  In  painting  new 
stucco,  however,  the  proper 
preparation  of  the  surface  and 
the  proper  methods  of  appli- 
cation are  essential. 

Both  oil  and  water  paints  can 
be  either  sprayed  or  brushed. 
Spraying  is  probably  the  most 
certain  to  produce  a  good  job, 
especially  with  very  rough 
stucco,  but  a  good  brush  job 
can  be  done  if  sufficient  care 
is  taken  to  brush  the  paint 
thoroughly  into  the  depres- 
sions. 

Previously  painted  surfaces 
can  be  successfully  refinished 
with  either  oil  or  water  cement 
paints.  The  directions  for  use 
covering  the  material  employed, 
however,  must  be  carefully  ob- 
served, according  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  surface.  Yor  in- 
stance, if  previously  painted 
with  an  oil-type  finish,  it  is 
usually  necessary,  in  refinishing 
with  a  water  paint,  to  neutralize 
the  oil  in  some  way — as,  for 
instance,  with  a  wash  of  muri- 
atic acid  and  water  (in  the  pro- 
portion of  two  to  three  parts 
of  acid  to  ten  of  water). 

PAINTING  BRICKWORK 

The  use  of  brick  is  becoming 
so  prevalent  that  a  word  on  the 
painting  of  brick  surfaces  will 


be  quite  in  order.  The  tapestry- 
textured,  hard-finished  bricks  of 
course  do  not  require  it,  and  or- 
dinarily should  not,  be  painted. 
Common  brick,  however,  often 
can  be  very  much  enhanced, 
either  where  used  as  a  trim  or  as 
an  all-over  surface,  by  effective^ 
paint  treatment. 

Brickwork  should  never  be 
painted  before  it  is  a  year  old, 
for  the  lime  in  the  fresh  mortar 
is  likely  to  spot  through  and 
spoil  the  job.  When  it  is  neces- 
sary, however,  to  paint  newly 
laid  brickwork,  the  zinc  sul- 
phate wash  previously  referred 
to  should  be  applied.  Brick  is 
generally  painted  with  ordinary 
oil  painting  materials,  although 
sometimes  the  special  cement 
paints  are  used,  and  there  are 
also  special  brick  paints  on 
the  market.  A  flat  finish  which 
simulates  the  dull  appearance 
of  brick  is  very  largely  used, 
although  some  prefer  a  full  oil 
gloss  effect.  Where  regular  oil 
paints  are  used,  the  first,  or 
priming  coat,  should  carry  a 
generous  quantity  of  linseed  oil 
and  some  turpentine,  owing  to 
the  extreme  porosity  of  brick. 
In  painting  brickwork,  the  paint 
should  be  applied  to  a  small 
space  at  a  time,  following  the 
joints,  so  that  when  the  next 
space  is  done  the  lap  will  come 
on  a  joint. 

PAINTING    STONE  WORK 

Occasionally  it  is  desirable 
to  paint  stone  surfaces,  either 
basements  or  a  complete  stone 
structure,  in  which  case  any 
good  oil  house  paint  may  be 
used,  thinning  the  first  coat  con~ 
siderably  with  linseed  oil  and 
turpentine.  In  the  case  of  an 
addition  to  an  old  building,  the 
new  portion  can  be  made  to  re- 
semble the  old  with  a  very  thin 
wash  made  by  tinting  turpen- 
tine with  oil  color,  using  just 
sufficient  color  to  match  the 
appearance  of  the  old  surface. 
If  the  old  stone  is  a  weather- 
beaten  gray  or  is  dingy  from  so®t 
or  dirt,  black  should  be  used  for 
tinting;  if  a  greenish  hue  from 
mildew,  dark  green  should  be 
used.  Stone  work  should  never, 
be  painted  until  it  has  stood  for 
about  a  year,  so  that  the  mortar 
will  have  "cooled,"  but  in  case 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
paint  new  work,  the  zinc  sul- 
phate wash  previously  referred 
to  should  be  applied. 
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THE  CARLYLE  DINING  GKO\]?— a  i6^^  Century 
interpretation  for  Modern  Homes  —  by  DANERSK 


One  ot  the  most  interesting  developments  in  recent  domestic 
architecture  is  the  building  of  delightful  homes  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  i6th  Century  houses  of  old  Broadway  in  England 
with  the  flavor  of  Normandy  and  Brittany  farmhouses.  The 
same  influence  has  also  been  at  work  in  the  furnishing  of 
modern  apartments.  It  is  for  such  interiors  that  the  CARLYLE 
set  was  designed.  Nothing  more  charming  and  naive  in  furni- 
ture was  ever  built  than  those  pieces  of  the  i6th  Century,  half 
French,  half  English,  with  graceful  carvings  and  rugged  panels 
that  inspire  the  DANERSK  Carlyle  group  for  the  dining  room. 
The  table  is  of  pedestal  end  type.  When  the  draw  leaves 


are  extended  it  possesses  the  old  time  refectory  form,  capa- 
ble of  seating  ten  or  twelve  people. 

The  tall  chest  for  silver,  linens  and  glass,  can  be  had 
either  with  solid  panel  doors  or  with  the  quaint  banister 
doors  of  Brittany  and  pierced  carving. 

Only  a  few  of  the  pieces  can  be  shown  in  the  illustration 
but  the  entire  group  is  new,  yet  old;  it  fulfills  modern  needs 
in  the  spirit  of  i6th  Century  artistry. 

Visit  our  showrooms  and  see  this  interesting  group,  with 
a  large  collection  of  individual  pieces  and  related  groups  in 
modern  arrangements  —  for  every  room  in  the  home. 


DANERSK  FURNITURE 

ERSKINE-DANFORTH   CORPORATION,  Drsignirs  and  makers  of  choice  furniture 
383  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO:  62O  NORTH  MICHIGAN  AVENUE 

lOS  ANGELES:  JOSEPH  EARL  FINN,  2869  W.   7TH  STREET  BOSTON:  THE  C.   B.  SWIFT  COMPANY,   IJZ  NEWBURY  STREET  CLEVELAND:  RODRIGUEZ  STUDIOS,   11129   EUCLID  AVENUB 


^    delightful   chintz  patterned 
after  a  wallpaper  by  Zeuba 


Handhlocked  linen  which  varies 
the  conventional  flower  theme  in 
a  new  and  interesting  manner. 


The  Great  American  Eagle 
shows  how  decorative  he  can  be- 
come when  garlanded  with  flowers 


This  tissue,  by  Ilelene  Henry, 
called  Batons  Rompus,  is  in 
shades  of  beige  and  blue,  with  a 
clever  use  of  different  weaves 


FABRICS  FOR  SPRING 


Photographs  from  Schumacher,  Siroheim  and  Romann, 
Marshall  Field,  Cheney  Bros.,  and  the  Rayon  Institute 


by    LEE  MCCANN 


WHEN  April  comes,  one  simply  has  to 
have  spring  vegetables,  spring  clothes 
and  spring  hangings.  It  profits  our  state 
of  mind  not  at  all  to  have  the  first  two  without 
the  third,  for  it  is  impossible  to  attain  to  the  full 
delightful  consciousness  of  a  brand  new  season 
unless  the  house  enters  into  it,  too. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  developments  in 
decoration  is  the  way  in  which  spring  fabrics  for 
hangings,  upholsteries  and  slip  covers  have 
evolved  from  a  negative  to  a  positive  asset.  They 
began  rather  humbly  as  a  substitute  and  pro- 
tection for  winter  draperies  that  we  feared  might 
weaken  and  fade  in  the  dust  and  glare  of  summer. 
Given  their  inch,  they  took  so  many  ells  that 


Ililene  Henry  calls  this  material 
(iros  Rayures.  It  is  made  up  of 
broken  stripes  of  two  or  three 
shades  of  two  different  colors 


Reproductions  of  Javan  prints,  of  which  this  is  an  especially  good 
example,  are  much  used  at  present  in  Early  American  rooms 


The  last  word  in  tnodernist  design,  yet  a  silk  upon  which  the  spirit 
of  Robert  Adam  might  well  bestow  approval  for  its  classic  feeling 
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J  ««   'if    «    V'    «    \;  » 


Cne  of  a  unique  collection  of  twenty-ei'sht  fine  o!(J 
Staffordshire  Pottery  Horses  and  Equestrian  groups 
now  on  exhibition  in  the  Suval  salleries. 


VC^c  invite  your  cordial 
inspection  of  one  of  tfie 
largest  and  most  select  coU 
lections  of  fine  Old  EnglisK 
Sporting  Prints  ottainatle 
today. 


1. 


J. 

I 


Memher  of  Antique  and  Decorative  Arts  Leasue 


Philip  Suval  i 

(ESTABLISHED  1896] 
823-25  MADISON  AVENUE  (near  69th) 

NEW  yORK  CITy 


NC. 


1^5  East  57th  Street 


Southampton/  Long  Island 


Above.  One  of  the  jietv 
modernist  handblocked 
linens  of  particular 
interest 


Left.  Attractiveto  mas- 
culine tastes  are  cur- 
tains in  this  spirited 
sporting  chintz 


•  •»  r  Z  r;  

•  ••     /•      •  •  •      i;      •  • 

•  •.  ••  .•■  ■•  ••  ■•  .  •  ••  .•■  ~  ••'  ■•.  .•'  ■•.  '  s ':  '  ••■  ■•  • 
•••••  •••••     ••»„••    ••«„••  •♦•«.••  ••„,.•    ••,„••    •  •  '••„,»• 


now  materials  which  make  a  spring 
debut  fill  countless  shelves  in  the 
great  fabric  houses. 

Not  that  these  materials  are  to  be 
considered  for  summer  alone.  Most  of 
them  are  year  'round  fabrics.  This 
is  even  true  of  porch  weaves,  since  the 
advent  of  the  enclosed  sun  room. 
Many  rooms,  because  of  their  type  of 
furnishings,  require  light  draperies 
through  the  year.  But  it  has  now  be- 
come an  established  custom  to  change 
these  when  spring  arrives  and  to 
introduce  others  of  cooler  charm  and 
fresher  color  as  a  mere  matter  of 
keeping  rooms  in  harmony  with 
climatic  changes. 

In  speaking  of  what's  new  this 
season  it  may  be  just  as  well  to  begin 
by  answering  the  two  questions  that 
everybody  asks  first.  What  are  the 
favored  colors,  and  how  strong  is  the 
influence  of  modernism? 

As  to  color,  all  of  the  new  combi- 
nations, even  the  most  daring  and 
definite,  are  notable  for  a  certain  tonal 
softness.  Character  without  aggres- 
sion is  the  keynote.  One  sees,  over  and 
over,  chintzes,  handblocked  linens 
and  silks  that  reproduce  beautifully 
the  color-balance  and  restraint  of 
antique  textiles. 

Clear  leaf-green  stands  out  rather 
more  than  any  other  color  as  the 
shade  that  has  captured  popular 
fancy.  It  is  in  evidence  everywhere,  in 
attire,  in  automobiles,  and  in  drapery 
materials.  Designers  are  using  with  it 
a  great  deal  of  apricot,  which  is  an 
elastic  term  for  a  color  that  spreads 
its  influence  from  pink  to  brown. 
Interesting  shades  of  blue  are  also 
combined  with  apricot,  particularly  in 
French  rooms  and  in  boudoirs.  Pure 


red  is  one  of  the  season's  strong  notes 
used  carefully  and  sparingly  in  in- 
teriors and  lavishly  in  porch  furnish- 
ings. Original  combinations  of  two 
and  three  colors  introduced  in  pipings, 
bands  and  pleatings  are  seen  with 
both  solid-colored  and  patterned  ma- 
terials. Indeed,  it  is  long  since  trite  to 
speak  of  the  vogue  for  color;  it  is  now 
the  vogue  for  still  more  color. 

As  for  the  influence  of  modernism, 
conservative  design  has  edged  quietly 
up  to  quite  a  number  of  modernistic 
conclusions  about  color  and  pattern 
and  is  using  them  effectively ;  whereas 
modernism  is  going  in  more  for  ele- 
gance and  less  for  angles.  So  that 
these  erstwhile  parallel  lines  of  taste 
may  yet  approach  each  other  a  la 
Einstein. 

Designs  directly  and  indirectly 
traceable  to  the  Directoire  are  a 
grateful  spring  contribution.  They 
possess  a  restraint  and  slendemess 
of  line  that  make  them  well  chosen 
for  small  rooms,  and  for  interiors 
where  simplicity  has  not  discarded 
formality  of  style  and  arrangement. 
Slim  latticed  diagonals  appear  on 
every  kind  of  material  and  are  charm- 
ing in  modernist  and  conservative 
rooms. 

There  is  now  a  freedom  in  seeking 
ideas  for  design  that  gives  the  de- 
signer endless  latitude  and  the  buying 
public  endless  choice.  We  have  our- 
selves already  seen,  among  the  newest 
patterns,  derivations  from  such  varied 
sources  as  a  Directoire  silk  gilet,  a 
rare  bit  of  Spode,  the  wallpapers  of 
Zeuba,  a  Normandy  bedspread,  an 
old  sampler,  the  carved  garlands  of 
Grinling  Gibbons,  and  the  fringed 
folds  of  a  Mctorian  curtain. 
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very  fine  example  of  an  early  Georgian  Pine  chimneypiece  in  the  architect- 
ural style  of  the  period,  enriched  "Ipith  carvings  of  unusual  quality  and  distinc- 
tion,    lyso — 1730.    Height  g'/o",  ~tridth  b' i\" 


EARLY  ENGLISH 
MANTELS  AND 
CHIMNEY  PIECES. 
Several  beautiful  mantelpieces 
are  now  being  Exhibited  in 
Oak,  Pine  and  Marble.  Among 
the  latter  are  two  important 
examples  of  the  late  i8th  Cen- 
tury finely  sculptured  in  the 
classical  taste.  There  is  also 
a  stately  Elizabethan  carved 
oak  chimneypiece  w  ith  fluted 
columns. 

VERNAX — A  furniture  cream 
perfected  by  Mr.  Vernay  for 
use  on  his  own  collection  of  furni- 
ture, is  on  sale. 


Vernay 

OlD ENGLISH  FURNrriM.SlLmPORCELAIN,POTTERYty GLASSWARE 


NEW  YORK,  19  East  Fifty-Fourth  Street 
LONDON,  Trafalgar  House,  Waterloo  Place 


■ 
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Photo  of  Rookwood  vase  by  courUsy  oj 
Tht  MttropoUlan  Musrum  of  Art 


Rookwood  supremacy  in  the  making  and  selling 
of  pottety  of  rare  distinction  is  maintained 
through  adherence  to  a  consistent  ideal,  -  -  an 
ideal  which  not  alone  aims  at  perfection  of  cer- 
amic expression,  but  also  considers  refinement 
and  grace  in  the  most  inexpensive  and  humble 
production. 

Tiffany  and  Company,  Jewelers,  New  York  City, 
Marshall  Field  dC  Company,  Chicago,  Brock 
and  Company,  Los  Angeles,  are  Rookwood  Dis- 
tributors. A  store  of  similarly  high  quality  repre- 
sents the  Pottery  exclusively  in  your  city. 

THE  ROOKWOOD  POTTERY  CO. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


Rich  in  fancy  and  color  is  this 
Indian-patterned  linen  so  full  of 
primitive  charm  and  showing  the 
Oriental  influence 


There  is  a  certain  romance  about 
the  persistence  and  vitality  of  these 
old  themes  and  their  re-appearance 
in  such  new  and  different  guise.  It 
has  a  charm  all  its  own  for  those  who 
like  their  decorations  with  roots. 

However,  we  live  in  an  age  that 
moves  with  seven-leagued  boots.  The 
face  of  things  changes  from  day  to 
day,  and  only  those  styles  are  fitted 
to  survive  that  possess  the  ability 
to  adapt  to  changing  conditions.  So 
it  is  that  while  we  observe  antique 
quaintness  modernized,  we  also  re- 
ceive word  from  Paris  that  such  fa- 
mous homes  as  those  of  the  Duchesse 
de  la  Rochefoucauld  and  the  Comte 
de  Montesquieu  are  having  their 
historic  eighteenth  century  furniture 
re-upholstered  in  modernistic  rayon, 
and  their  hangings,  likewise,  fashioned 
of  this  newest  of  the  textile  family. 
This  rejuvenation  of  the  past  by 
constantly  bringing  it  up  to  date  with 
the  present  is  a  fine  spirit.  It  makes 
for  a  more  sensitive  and  selective 
attitude  toward  our  belongings  and 
for  a  great  deal  sprightlier  spirit  in 
our  furnishings. 

Moire  has  returned  on  the  cycle 
of  taste  ushered  in  by  the  modernists. 
Now  everybody  is  using  it.  Its  water 
waves  break  up  the  monotony  of  a 
plain  surface  just  enough  to  be  pleas- 
ing. One  of  the  striking  novelties  in 
fine  all-silk  moire  shows  it  printed 
with  a  chintz  floral  pattern.  Chintz 
printing  on  silk  is  quite  new  and  has 
the  advantage,  when  seen  against  the 


^'i^-Mk       ^<^^M(^  ^^'^-j^'i 

I  .^^tN^%         -^vi^i  ^ 

^v,>^|  ^(^Jff.^  ^(^.Mi 
^s^K^u  dk-Mu 


This  is  just  as  quaint  as  if  little 
Patience  aged  six  had  worked  it, 
and  it  has  the  advantage  of  being 
purchaseabte  by  the  yard 

light,  of  showing  a  clear-cut,  un- 
blurred  pattern  and  luminous  color. 

Crewel  work  on  colored  groimds 
that  include  the  popular  new  shades 
of  green,  apricot-yellow  and  red  is 
introduced  this  season.  The  new 
colors  vastly  increase  the  effectiveness 
of  this  most  decorative  material, 
historically  appropriate  in  rooms  of 
Jacobean  or  Early  American  charac- 
ter. 

For  porch  use  there  are  a  number 
of  dashing  jute  and  cotton  weaves, 
many  with  threads  of  rayon  to  give 
brilliance,  which  are  being  shown. 
They  come  either  in  the  gayest  sun 
room  shades  or  in  restful  tones  of 
natural  tannish-gray  and  brown. 

Everyone  is  buying  glass  curtains 
of  the  new  embroidered  voiles  and 
chiffon  prints.  They  are  so  satisfy- 
ingly  filmy  and  luminous  that  to  see 
them  is  to  want  nothing  else.  It  is 
amazing  too,  that,  sheer  as  they  are, 
their  pattern  conceals  an  unsightly 
view  such  as  so  many  city  homes  look 
out  upon.  The  eye  is  halted  by  the 
charm  of  the  design  and  takes  no  note 
of  what  is  beyond. 

Did  we  say — or  perhaps  we  felt  it 
would  be  taken  for  granted — that 
chintz  and  handblocked  linens  have 
all  their  old-time  popularity  as 
fabrics  and  all  the  allure  of  their 
countless  new  designs? 

Glazed  chintz  in  a  very  fine 
quality  can  now  be  had  in  gold  and 
silver  with  a  waterproof  finish — that 
is  another  high  light. 


A  modernist  silk  that  is  equAlly 
home  among  eighteenth  century 
and  latter  day  furnishings 


Gather  ye  roses  from  this  hand- 
blocked  linen,  which  prints  them 
something  like  needlework 


"A  craftsman,"  wrote  a  very  great 
Frenchman,  "cannot  become  a  mas- 
ter of  his  art  if  he  is  not  deeply 
conscious  of  its  dignity." 

Happily,  it  is  in  this  spirit  that 
every  worker  labors  to-day  in  the 
Paris  ateliers  of  Jacques  Bodart, 
Inc.  Little  wonder,  then,  that  in 
the  lovely  things  that  Jacques 
Bodart  imports  there  is  reflected, 
first  of  all,  that  warm  dignity  which 
bespeaks  the  home  of  refinement. 


V\^fu'  fliiits^s  are  constnntly  hciitg  shown  at  our 
MaJison  Avenue  Salons.  The  car  J  of  your  Jeco- 
ralor  or  furniture  Aealer  will  introduce  you. 


/O  /  '  RUBY  S.  CHAPMAN,  Pre%. 


^Antiques  &  Reproductions 


New  York:  385  Madison  Avenue 


In  Paris:  1 1,  Rue  Payenne 


^|N»OW  OF  444v^ 


BY 

y^lQLCY  PAINC 


sintnimitiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiimitinniiiitiiiiitHiimiiMiHiiiiiiumtiiiiMiiiiiti 


This  is  your  department,  please  feel  free  to  use  it  early  and  often.  The  more 
things  you  buy  through  Shop  Windows  of  May  fair,  the  more  things  we  can 
shoiv  here.  Each  article  has  been  chosen  because  of  value,  smartness,  or 
usefulness.  Our  Board  of  Censors  is  active,  and  everything  on  these  pages 


had  to  receive  a  unanimous  vote  before  being  shown  to  you.  Make  checks 
payable  to  Shirley  Paine,  care  Doubleday,  Doran  y  Company,  Inc., 
244  Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  Write  her,  enclosing  check  for  the  arti- 
cle you  wish,  and  she  does  the  rest.  This  service  is  entirely  without  charge. 


iiiiiiiiiiiKmiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii  iiiiuiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


iiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiniiiliiiliiiiiiiiiiiiliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiliiiniiliiiliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiilliliiiiiiii 


We  wish  you  could  see  the  snowstorm  of  letters  and  orders 
on  our  des'k  that  have  been  sent  in  by  Country  Life  readers 
from  Alaska  to  South  Africa — to  say  nothing  of  our  own 
United  States!  Each  month  the  shops,  importers  and  manu- 
facturers send  us  photographs  of  their  newest  and  smartest 


things,  and  we  refer  these  orders  to  them,  as  no  stock  is 
carried  on  hand  here.  Shipments  are  sent  collect  or  prepaid, 
as  listed.  Please  let  us  know  if  there  is  anything  special  that 
you  want,  as  we  will  locate  anything  anywhere  if  you  will  tell 
us  where  it  is  made. 


A  mirror  of  fair  size  is  often  necessary 
to  comnlete  a  scheme.  Good  designs 
are  usually  (juite  expensive,  but  this 
Colonial  Chippendale  re[)roduction  is 
a  delightful  exception.  Made  of  best 
mahogany,  it  fits  well  over  a  mantel, 
buffet,  or  lowboy,  being  54"  long  by 
342"  high  over  all.  The  carving  is 
hand  done  under  real  gilt,  with  the 
triple  feather  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
at  top  center.  }5s5  FOB  Boston.  A 
fine  catalogue. 


A  brand  new  cigarette  vendor,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, an  it  please  you!  After  seeing  this,  one  can 
only  exclaim  "What  next!"  for,  press  the  handle 
and  presto,  not  only  a  cigarette  for  you,  but  a 
lighted  one  all  ready  to  smoke!  What  could  be  more 
startling  for  one's  blase  guests?  All  metal  construc- 
tion in  red,  green  or  mahogany;  7"  long,  5"  high, 
8"  wide;  capacity  30.  The  price  is  $20  delivered  100 
miles  N.  Y.  An  unusual  novelty  like  this  makes  an 
ideal  gift  for  the  hard-to-pleasc  man. 


A  very  new  tile  smoking 
stand  which  efficiently 
promotes  the  cause  of 
comfortable  smoking  so 
essential  to  genuine  en- 
joyment of  the  fragrant 
weed.  The  $15  price 
includes  cigarette  box, 
match  holder  and  two 
ash  trays,  all  of  Italian 
pottery  in  antique  fin- 
ish. The  top  is  a  single 


This  is  the  I.erii(iil(ir,  using  an  uncut  lemon  to  keep 
cigarettes  moist,  l  lie  oil  in  the  rind  is  highly  com- 
plemental  to  any  good  tobacco,  and  the  microscopic 
surface  openings  give  off  just  enough  moisture  to 
keep  cigarettes  from  drying  out.  The  smoke  becomes 
infinitely  mellower  and  the  flavor  more  pronounced. 
Not  merely  a  novelty  but  an  outfit  perfected  by 
one  of  the  finest  tobacco  shops  in  the  world.  $15 
delivered  100  miles  N.  Y.;  in  crystal  or  opaque 
jade-green  glass,  nickel  trim. 


tile  122"  square,  made 
in  Italy  and  glazed  in 
hand-painted  design  us- 
ing blue,  yellow,  orange 
and  ivory.  Stand  is 
land-wrought  in  an- 
tique finish.  Height  26|" 
over  all.  A  convenient 
center  handle  makes  the 
unit  easy  to  carry  about. 
Delivered  anywhere 
within  100  miles  of  N.  Y. 


One  may  now  travel — without 
inconvenience  en  route — and 
at  the  journey's  end  blossom 
forth  with  a  fine  folding  apple- 
wood  stick  (^5)  or  Malacca 
($17.50).  Prices  include  tan 
or  black  cowhide  case,  and 
delivery  100  miles  N.  Y. 
Joints  are  practically  invisible. 

.^pril  brings  thoughts  of  the 
summer  garden,  and  I've  just 
found  a  studio  in  Boston  re- 
producing fine  English  lead 
ornaments  at  sane  prices — 
something  new  in  this  coun- 
try, so  far  as  I  can  learn.  This 


Here's  the  last  word  in  elec- 
trical efficiency  at  the  break- 
fast table.  Below  the  6-cup 
percolator  one  can  make  toast! 
Each  unit  can  be  used  inde- 
pendently of  the  other.  It 
plugs  into  any  ordinary  iio- 
volt  circuit.  Heavy  nickel 
finish  insures  long  service. 
$12.25  prepaid  in  U.  S.  A. 

lovely  bird  bath  is  quite  large 
- — 19"  long,  11"  wide,  4"  deep. 
Price,  $40  FOB  Boston.  Send 
for  a  folder  of  other  lead  orna- 
ments; also  for  a  fine  large 
catalogue  of  different  types  of 
Colonial  lighting  fixtures. 
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IMPORTED 

WALLPAPERS 

/fc)/fJ'2'im|)orte(l%\  allpapers  arc  tlie 
o'w  finest  llic  wcirld  |ini(liices.  Your 
decorator  or  dealer  should  have  Llo\ d 
sample  hooks.  If  not  have  him  w  rite  to 
the  nearestestablishnient listed  below. 

W.  H.  S.  cG/oyd^O.,  INC. 

NEW  YORK— 48  West  -ISth  Street 

BROOKLYN— 570  Atlantic  Avenue 

NEWARK— 4  Walnut  Street 

CHICAGO— 434  So.  Wabash  Avenue 

PHILADELPHIA— 1620  Spruce  Street 
(  JOHN  11.  WHITWELL.Inc. ) 

WHEELING,  W.  VA.— 1121  Market  Street 
(R.  C.  DANCER,  Inc.) 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN.— 290  York  Street 
(H.  M.  HODGES  &  BRO.) 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS.— Ill  Chestnut  Street 
(  H.  M  HODGES  &  BRO. ) 


OVER  40  YEARS  IMt'OHTERS  OF  GOOD  WALLPAPERS 


ART  CRAFT 
WARC- 


BUFFET  SKILLET    dA  A(\ 
AND  COVER  V)T-.W 


There  is  no  beauty  so  com- 
pelling as  the  beauty  of  sim- 
plicity— there  are  no  utensils 
so  purely  utilitarian  in  pur- 
pose and  yet  so  beautiful  as 

Art  Craft  Ware 

The  Buffet  Skillet  and  Cover, 
made  from  the  new  metal  Hyb- 
Lum,  is  bright  as  polished  silver, 
strong  as  steel,  and  light  as  alumi- 
num. 

Sold  through  all  the  better  shops, 
or  we  will  send  it  to  you  direct  up- 
on receipt  of  money  order  for 
^4.40.    (We  pay  the  postage.) 

Write  for  booklet  illustrating 
the  entire  Art  Craft  line 

ART  CRAFT  WARE 
STUDIOS 

390  S.  Liberty  St.    Jackson,  Mich. 


COLOk  COkNfR/ 

. .      T  Y  L  f  D  BY... 

PICK/    R  t  e  D 

The  filorious  colors  of  Spring- 
time can  be  captured  for  your 
living  room — vour  bedroom, 
Milh  a  Fick.s  Reed  COLOR 
CORNER.  Modern  decora- 
tors, more  and  more  arc  rec- 
ommending that  a  few  pieces 
of  this  finely  built  reed  fur- 
niture be  u.sed  as  a  keynote 
for  the  color  scheme  of  smart 
interiors. 

Write  us  today.  We'll  send 
you  an  interesting  book  on 
COLOR  CORNERS.  You'll 
find  this  book  a  veritable  in- 
spiration we're  sure. 

PICKS  REED  COMPANY 

Cincinnati.  O.,  John  &  Findlay  Sts. 
New  York.  N.  Y..  192  Lexington  Ave. 


tophunter 


ANTIQUE 
WEATHERVANES 

In  copper  and  \»Jrougkt 
iron.  Part  of  a  ver^^ 
interesting  collection  of 
decorative  metalv?ork. 


Bell  brackets,  lanterns, 
garden  seats,  sun  dials 
and  ring  Kandles  of  tKe 
i8th  Century. 


119  East  57th  Street,  New  York 


3  923  nonf^fomert/  Auenue  /M&rberm,  P^nn^yluMii^ 


Si 


In  a,  hundred  o6.riehe^  the  kr^e./^"  coilecHon 
in  the  Unifed  cPh^ej;  iP  not  in  the  uorld- 


1*laythings  from  Mayfair 


DYNAMO  FLASHLIGHT 

No  battery  required  for  this  flash- 
light. A  dynamo  concealed  in 
tiie  flashlight,  makes  the  electric- 
ity instantly.  Tliis  flashlight  is 
always  ready, — and  is  guaranteed 
for  ten  years.  It  is  a  miniature 
electric  plant.  Use  it  as  much  as 
you  want, — it  never  wears  out — 
or  you  can  lay  it  away  for  ten 
years,  and  when  you  pick  it  up  it 
is  ready  for  your  service.  Com- 
mander Byrd  took  this  flashhght 
on  his  South  Pole  expedition. 

Price  complete  $10.00 

See  our  display  of  Playthings, 
Toys,  Games — for  indoor  and  out- 
door enjoyment — collected  from 
the  master-craft  shops  of  Europe 
and  America.  Everything  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  Cliildren, 
Family  or  Guest. 

If  you  cannot  come  to  see  our  display, 
send  for  our  Winter  Catalog.  New 
Spring  Catalog  of  Out-door  Playthings, 
Games  and  Home  Entertainment 
ready  late  in  April, 

Mail  Orders  filled  promptly 

iWapfair 

jpiaj>tt)ins2i  Stores! 

741  Fifth  Ave.  and  9  East  57th  St. 
New  York 


WlNTHROP 

Wood  Carrier 

Qood  Looking 
Convenient 
Inexpensive 

Slronq  enough  lo  stand  on 
Light  as  a  wicker  basket 
Fragments  can't  sift  through 

The  Winthrop  Wood  Carrier  is 
made  in  finishes  suitable  for  all 
fireplaces.  The  one  illustrated  is 
the  B.  T.  model  with  black  body 
and  polished  brass  bail,  and  lists 
for  $7.50.  It  is  sold  by  leading 
Department,  Furniture,  House 
Furnishing  and  Hardware  Stores. 
If  your  own  dealer  does  not  have 
it,  send  us  his  name  and  we  will  see 
that  you  are  supplied. 

THE  5.  M.  HOWES  CO. 

Designers  and  Makers 
°f 

Fireplace  Equipment 

507  MEDFORD  STREET 
CH/lRLBSTOU7n      BOSTOTl.  MASS. 


no 
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'T'HE  center  Venetian 
Mirror  conceals  a 
large  cabinet  with  pol- 
ished plate  glass  shelves. 

The  wing  mirrors  are 
attached  with  nickel-plat- 
ed brass  hinges,  to  swing 
at  any  angle. 

A  beautiful  cabinet — 
in  keeping  with  other 
riess  Products  —  suitable 
tor  the  finest  bathroom. 


THE  ELITE,  Another  Hess  Cabinet. 
HESS  WARMING  Si  VENTILATING  CO. 
Makers  of  Hess  fielded  Steel  Furnaces 
1221  S.  Western  Avenue,  Chicago 


Price  moderate, 
for  illustrated  foldei 


Ask 


SPANISH  TRIMiriFE 

Touched  with  serenity  and  rare  beauty  .  .  . 
softly  colorful  and  golden  .  .  .  this  painting  of 
the  Virgin  and  Child,  with  adoring  angels, 
against  a  background  of  black  and  gold  bro- 
cade, is  of  the  13th  Century.  It  is  painted  on  a 
heavy  wood  panel  and  is  in  its  original  carved 
frame.  C^The  primitive  hangs  in  tlie  Gump 
Galleries  which  comprise  paintings  by  old  mas- 
ters and  modern,  both  European  and  American. 


i 


limps 

S.  &  G.  GUMP  CO.  J  246-268  Post  Street 

San  Francisco 


f 

f 


Honolui; 


Sylvia  Shrni'  yiui 


A  Garden  Faucet 

A  decorative  garcltii  li-alure,  this  bird  Kliams 
in  the  sunlight  among  fountains  and  loliaBe. 
Especially  designed  lor  one  lovely  garden, 
it  soon  found  its  way  into  other  gardens  and 

now  it  is  for  you. 
Just  the  gift  for  tliat  person  who  has  evay- 

thinp — and  a  garden 
Cast   in   nolid   hronze,    heautilully  hurnishrd 
Eioht  tnches  hiiih.  Seven  inchis  wiilr 

Bnuht  gold   hrunse    -    -    -    twenty  dollars. 

Green  bronze  twenty-one  Ultv. 

Send  for  list  of  other  interesting  and 
unusual  gifts 


432  Post  Street 


V.  C.  MORRIS 


San  Francisco 


.etal  Window 
nnices 


The  beauty  and  charm  em- 
bodied in  these  cornice  designs, 
lend  an  air  of  distinction  to 
any  room.  Finished  in  An- 
tique, Silver  or  Ormolu  Gold. 
Also  hand  colored  to  match 
any  decorative  color  scheme. 

IV rite  for  complete  catalogue 
and  information. 

HICKS  GALLERY,  Inc. 

16-18  Fayette  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
H.  L.  JUDD  COMPANY,  Inc. 
New  York  Selling  Agents 


SHOP  WINDOWS 
OF  MAYFAIR 


A  very  new  toile,  which  is  too  stun- 
ning for  words — Pioneer  Days,  with 
(ioid  Rush,  Stage-  Coach,  Fir.sr  Loco- 
motive,   Mississipiii    Steamboat  de- 


signs. Suntast,  tubtast,  36"  wide,  in 
iilue,  orange,  green,  rose  on  deep 
cream  ground,  ij-yard  lengths  only 
for  full  design,  $2.10  prepaid. 


.April  is  renovating  time  for  fireplaces 
after  a  winter  of  hard  usage.  One  fine 
manufacturer  of  sucli  eiiuipment  has 
brought  out  cast-iron  log  supports 
with  thfee  legs  to  straddle  ordinary 
andirons.  These  take  the  shock  when 
heavy  logs  are  dropped  on,  are  cheaper 


than  iiaving  expensive  repairs  of  pres- 
ent eijuipment,  and  look  well  in  use. 
Protect  your  precious  heirloom  and 
fine  reproduction  andirons  in  this  way. 
1  heir  weight,  crated  for  shipment,  is 
35  pounds.  Price  $4.50  per  pair.  Write 
for  a  fine  catalogue  of  fireplace  things. 


.\evv,  ictless!  ,\o  trouble,  no  bother, 
chills  instantly,  no  diluting  ice.  Cold 
cylinder  fine  for  chilling  pitchers 
(center).  Sportsman  (left),  aluminum, 
$10;  silver  plate,  $20.  .Aristocrat 
(rii^/il),  silvet  plate,  }?3S.  Package  of 
clicmical,  enough  for  72  drinks,  $.7^. 


Betty  and  Nancy,  two  electrified 
Colonial  lamps.  (Nancy  shown  with- 
out shade;  the  electric  light  bulb  oc- 
cupies the  position  of  the  wick.)  Betty 
122"  high;  Nancy,  lok"  high.  Both 
have  8"  pleated  chintz  shades  in  nice 
colors.  ^4.50  east  of  Mississippi. 


1  he  famous  marine  artist,  Colton 
Waugh,  did  this  striking  scale  view 
of  an  old  New  Hedford  whaler  in  an 
almost  woodblock  effect  on  soft  gtay 
papet,  ij"  \  17",  hand-coloted  by 
Pfovincetown  artists  in  weird  sea 
green  and  white.  $1.50  postpaid. 
Catalogues. 


flete's  the  man  s  present  you  fotgot 
to  buy  in  Paris,  now  obtainable  in  ex- 
actly the  same  form  here — an  electric 
cane  which  flashes  on  a  brilliant  light  at 
handle  end  ftom  a  dry  cell  when  ring 
is  turned.  Patts  ate  available  in  U.  S. 
-A.  at  any  time.  5?io  complete,  prepaid 
100  miles  N.  Y. 
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The  Urge  of  Tomorrow 
in  Homes  of  Today 

City  towers  rising  ever  more  magnificently  .  .  .  country  homes 
growing  ever  more  gracious!  These  are  signs  of  tomorrow, 
and  to  meet  them  we  offer  these  aids  to  the  homemaker  of  today : 


A\  series  of  H  ome  Interiors,  furnisKed  wifhin 
definite  budgets,  on  the  Sixth  Floor  .  .  . 
a  group  of  rooms  in  the  modern  manner 
and  a  AAaisonette  in  Eighteenth  Century 
style,  on  the  Seventh  Floor. 

A  great  collection  of  fine  Antiques,  typify- 
ing the  best  periods  ol  many  lands. 

A  permanent  Department  of  AAodern 
Decoration,  created  after  our  Exposition 
of  Mod  ern  French  Decorative  Art,  and 
constantly  offering  new  expressions  of 
interesting  contemporary  trends. 


A  Decorating  Department,  the  members  of 
which  will  give  you  counsel  and  assistance 
in  your  problems,  without  charge. 

Superb  new  designs,  many  created  exclu- 
sively for  Lord  &  Taylor — in  furniture,  rugs, 
household  linens,  decorative  accessories 
and  drapery  and  upholstery  fabrics. 

Four  floors  of  furnishings  for  the  home  — 
merchandise  designed  and  co-ordinated 
to  mingle  harmoniously  in  decorative 
ensembles — traditional  or  modern. 


Lord  &  Taylor 


FIFTH  AVENUE 


NEW  YORK 


4 
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New  Breakfast  Juinens 

Capture  that  feeling  of  to-day,  which  is  best  ex- 
pressed in  subtle  color  harmonies  and  refreshing  dis- 
tinctive design. 

The  set  comes  in  those  soft-bright  pastel  shades  that 
combine  attractively  with  any  breakfast  china. 
The  cloth  of  pure  linen,  ji"  square,  and  six  napkins, 
12"  square — 

^10.50  the  set 

MOSSE 

73  O  FIFTH  AVE 
N  EVJ/  N^ORK,  N.V. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  STORE  AT  478  POST  STREET 


SEDGWICK 
Invalid  Elevators 


SEDGWICK  Invalid  Eleva- 
tors are  a  blessing  to  those 
unable  to  climb  stairs,  releas- 
ing the  feeble  and  the  infirm 
from  imprisonment  on  a  single 
floor.  These  elevators  are 
easily  installed  in  new  or  old 
homes  and  cost  nothing  to 
operate.  Also  useful  in  many 
ways  as  a  general  household 
convenience. 

New  Illustrated  Booklet 
Sent  on  Request. 

Sedgwick  Machine  Works 

147  West  15th  Street,  New  York 

Manufacturers  of  Fuel  Lifts,  Trunk 
Lifts,  Dumb  W alters.  Ash  Hoists,  etc. 


SMOKY 
FIREPLACES 

made  to 

DRAW 

°Nj>  payment  accepted  unless  successful 

Also  consulting  service  avail- 
able to  owners,  architects  and 
builders  in  connection  with  the 
designing  and  erection  of  new 
work. 

FREDERIC  N.  WHITLEY,  Inc. 

Engineers    Contractors-  Consultants 

211  Fulton  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  THAT  TRIP! 


.  .  .  we  carry  a  complete 
line  of  Oshkosh  light-weight 
compact  Baggage  of  the 
finest  quality  ohtainable — at 
most  reasonable 
prices. 


PHILIP  HALL  ob^GGftGB 

38  East  49tii  Street,  New  York 


SHOP  WINDOWS 
OF  MAYFAIR 


1 

This  is  rightly  called  the  "Flashlight 
Flask,"  due  to  its  being  the  exact 
shape  and  size  of  the  ordinary  flash- 
light. Tan  cowhide  cover,  nickel  top 
and  bottom;  glass  flask  removable; 
complete,  with  four  gold-lined  cups 
and  leak-proof  non-losable  screwtop, 
$5.75  delivered  lOO  miles  N.  Y. 


Fine  hand-hooked  rugs  from  "Old 
Virginny" — and  this  three-piece  van- 
ity or  tea  set  is  typical.  Colors  are 
delightful;  mats  are  all  silk.  Oval 
9x1 5",  round  mats  8".  Price  complete 
$3.90.  Write  for  catalogue  of  hand- 
hooked  rugs,  coverlets  and  other  in- 
teresting items. 


Ivy  pot  holders  for  the  veranda 
and  sun  room  are  especially  in 
order  right  now.  These  two  de- 
signs are  primarily  for  ivy,  al- 
though useful  for  any  plants  in 
a  standard  5"  pot.  The  brackets 
are  hand-forged  iron  from  the 
North  Carolina  mountains,  and 
the  pots  are  unglazed  earthen- 
ware, hand  turned,  and  glazed 
inside  to  hold  water.  Brackets, 
553,  pot  holder  $2.50,  complete 
^5.  (Either  design)  Choice  deep 
blue,  green,  black.  Attractive 
catalogue. 


—  A. 


What  more  charming  travelling  com- 
panion than  this  hand-decorated  lap 
board  for  writing,  reading  or  solitaire 
playing  in  a  deck  chair  or  terrace 
chair?  Undecorated,  including  brass 


slide,  ^2.50.  In  twin  ship  design  as 
shown,  $4.50;  choice  of  Chinese  red, 
blue,  green,  yellow  or  black  back- 
ground. Fits  into  square  suitcase. 
Several  other  designs. 


One  of  New  York's  smartest  shops 
carries  this  exclusive  and  original 
three-piece  chaise  longuf,  shown  here 
for  the  first  rime.  Most  practical. 
Makes  a  long  three-piece  chaise  or  a 
short  two-piece  one.  Three-piece 
group,  covered  in  your  choice  of 
stunning  glazed  chintzes,  cretonnes 


or  quiltings,  $95.  .Armchair  and  slip- 
per chair  group,  $65.  Separately: 
Armchair,  $39.50;  bench,  $28.50; 
slipper  chair,  $32.50.  Maple,  walnut 
or  mahogany  legs.  Just  tell  me  your 
color  scheme;  cuttings  mailed  gladly. 
There  are  a  great  many  glorious  pat- 
tetns  to  choose  from. 
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THE  NEW  GIANT  TWIN  FLIERS 


BREMEN 


AND 


EUROPA 


FIVE  DAYS 

TO  ENGLAND  •  FRANCE  •  6  DAYS  TO  BREMEN 
These  two  new  cities  of  the  sea  are  a  look  into  the  future.  Their  speed,  size      *       *       *       4^       *       *  * 

dl         ,         ,  •  •     ,     ,  I      L  C  lL  1.  1.  L-  A I  I..1.L-,  First  sdilinq  from  New  York  July  27.  Cross  speedily 

beauty  anticipate  the  tastes  or  the  next  two  generations.  Already  they  ^  x  k  ? 

de  luxe  by  Lloyd  Express*  or  travel  more  leisurely 

have  received  an  official  rating  higher  than  any  liners  in  the  world!  And  on  at  lower  rates  by  Lloyd  cabin  class.  The  BREMEN* 
them  after  theatreyou  maydine  and  dance  till  dawn  in  smart  cafes  on  moonlit  EUROPA*- COLUMBUS*- BERLIN  •  DRESDEN 
decks  terraced  above  the  midnight  silence  of  the  residential  sections.  Or  shop  MUENCHEN  -  STUTTGART  •  KARLSRUHE 
along  the  continental  promenades.  Or  try  the  swimming  pools,  gymnasiums,      *       *       *       *,,*r  *,rti 

lo  insure  your  reservations  lor  the  Summer  and  rail 

bowling  alleys,  shooting  galleries ...  play  tennis,  golf,  or  whatever,  on  sun-  sailinss,  Book  Now!...  Write  for  our  Brochure  p- 10 
drenchedacresout-of-doors.Or . . .  but  fivedays  will  alreadyseem  fartoofew. 

NORTH  GERMAN  LLOYD 

57  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK-  CHICAGO  •  BOSTON  ■  PHILADELPHIA  •  CLEVELAND  -  DETROIT-  PIHSBURGH  ■  BALTIMORE 
SAN  FRANCISCO  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  ATLANTA-  NEW  ORLEANS  •  GALVESTON  ■  SEATTLE  -  OR  YOUR  LOCAL  AGENT 
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WHERE^-GO 


HOTEL  -  RESORT 
AND  TRAVEL 
DEPARTMENT 

EstablisheJ  tgo6 

FEATURED  EVERY  MONTH  IN  SEfEN  PUBLICATIONS 

OUR  GROUP  OF  QUALITY  MAGAZINES 

ATLANTIC  MONTHLY,  COUNTRY  LIFE,  HARPERS.  REVIEW  QP 
REVIEH'S.  SCRIBNER  S  MAGAZINE.  THE  GOLDEN  BOOK, 
end  WORLD'S  WORK 


For  tpact  iad  nta  la  our  departnienO  »*10  19 
THS  WHEKB-TO-GO  BUREAU.  Jr>£~  8  Beacoa  Strtet,  Boston.  W»»..  U.  &  A. 


netv  way 
to  Travel—' 

Trips  of  3  to  8  weeks  without 
change  of  trains.  Sight-seeing 
in  cities,  visits  to  places  of  fa- 
mous scenery,  nights  at  well 
known  hotels,  and  the  same 
train  to  continue  the  journey. 

RATMOIVD-TVHITCOMB 

L<and  Criii§cs 
in  America 

On  special  trains  that  were 
bui  It  exclusively  for  Raymond- 
Whitcomb  and  contain  com- 
forts and  luxuries  found  in 
no  other  trains— rooms  with 
private  baths,  entertainment 
cars  with  recreation  rooms,  etc. 
The  Land  Cruises,  travel  by 
the  shortest  routes,  go  directlv 
from  one  resort,  national  park 
or  great  city  to  another,  and 
stoponly  at  their  various  goals. 
Ton  can  see  more  on  a 
Irand  Cruise 

Summer  Land  Cruises  to  Cal- 
ifornia, Alaska,  North  Rim  of 
the  Grand  Canyon,  Canadian 
Rockies  and  the  National  Parks. 
Send  for  the  B',«klet 
Land  Cruises  in  America 

NORTH  CAPE  CKriSE.S 

Two  Cruises  sailing  to  Iceland. 
The  North  Cape,  Norway,  Sweden, 
Denmark,  Finland  and  Eslhonia. 

June  26  on  the  "  Carinthia" 
June  29  on  the  "Franconia" 

Raymond  &, 
Wliif  comb  Co. 

Executive  Offices  : 
126  Newbury  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
New  Yorlc  Philadelphia  Chicago 
Detroit  Los  Angeles  San  Francisco 


HALIFAX  N 


Where-To-^ioblankets  LI.  ti.  income  tax payei'S 


LOS  ANCELES  CAL. 


KoTEimRK 

r        LOJ  ANCELEUr 

POSITIVELY  FIRFPROOF 
Headquarters  for  travelerfl  from  all 
parts  of  the  world.  5a5  rooms— '-firli 
with  private  bath.  European  plan 
For  folder,  ratps— write  F.  M.  Dim 
iniclc.  l.pssee.  Hill.  b-'t.  4th  an. I  :>tli. 


CANADA 


NORTHERN  ONTARIO 

;  MAG  A  MI  rriT^.^^^A^il 

A  North  Woods  Biinenloiv  Camp  in  I, <  rirt  of  four  mil- 
lion acres  of  vi  rjin  fcr.st.  I..'i02  I,al>e».  Fvciycom- 
fort  ironderful  flshlni,-.  Hoatlog,  Halhlni;,  and 
fllklDi;.  One  nisht  from  Toronto,  llooklet.  Mr. 
WILSON,  241  Manl.w.ind  Ave..  Tomnto,  Ont  ,  Can. 


FRIDAY'S  POINT  ^rs- 


Ontario, 
erman's  paradise 
Excellent  fishing  piiaranteed  in  May.  Comf'trtal)le 
quart'i-rs,  well  cookod  meals.  Write  for  details  to 
Friday  Brothers.  Life. lime  fishermen  and  Guides. 


famoim  Okanacaa 

TsUej.  Clinnato  unsurpassed.  Bnatinj,  fi'liing, 
horseback  ridinp.  Summer  packhorse  trips  into  the 
mountains.  Bij?  game  hunting  Sept.  &  Oct.  Folder 
George  C  Gouldins,  Kalauialka  Lodge.  Oyama.  B.C. 


June  28  —  August  31  —  half  Trip  possible. 
Caroline  Hinman.  80  I'rnspert  Street.  Summit,  N.  .1. 


MAINE 


llotel  ?|amilton  anb  Cottagesi 

Chebeasjiie  Island,  Maine 
Ocean  breezes  assure  cool  days  and  restful 
uiglits.  Ourowi  Private  Lauding  in  front 
of  Hotel.  Dancing,  Golf,  Tennis,  liathing, 
yachting,  Fishing.  liooldets.  Address 
R.  E.  RowB,  Chelieagiic.  Jlaine. 

  MICHIGAN 


S.tc^HJS^A^  BAY  VIEW  HOUSE 

t'jol  breezes  from  Lake  Michigan.  Pure 
water.  Good  food,  well  coolced.  Comfort- 
able I>ed3.  Tennis,  Golf,  Fishing,  Bathing 
Weekly  bridge  parties,  write  now  for  rates. 


in  the  art  of  fine 
living.  Business 
men  seeking  the 
right  contacts,  all 
come  to  t^Cooa 
Scotia's  greatest 

hotel. 
C.P.R.  direction. 
European  plan. 
Fireproof  through- 
out. Opp.  famous 
"Public  Qardens, 
Halifax 


ENGLAND 


LOILD  NELSOM 


When  trriting  to  these  advertisers  trill  you 
please  vientton   The    Where4o-go  Bureau  ? 


GALVESTON  TEXAS 


Treasure  Island  for  Rest 
or  PLAY! 


Head  South  to  the 
delightful  isle  of 
Galvestok.  Your 
favorite  sport  is 
re.  Swimming, 
atiag.  Fishing, 
Golf,  Tennis, Hunt- 
ing. Days  just  right 
for  outdoor  rest  or 
recreation.  For  in- 
formation write 
Dept.  10,  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Gal- 
veston, Texas. 


Galveston 


on  the  Gulf 


Where-To-Oo  advertising  covers  best  prospect 
—  U.  S.  income  taxpayers  oii$&fiOO  and  over. 


NEW  ORLEANS  LA. 


New  Orleans 

'  One  of  America's  Leading  Hotels 

ALFRED  S.AUHR  t  CO..Ud.  Proprietors 


LONDON  ENGLAND 


HOTEL 
GREAT 
CENTRAL 


MARYLEBONE  ROAD,  N.  W.  1 

LONDON 

Quiet  and  refined — providing  thebestin  EiiBlish 
home  life.  Bedrooms  with  h.  and  c.  water. 
Telephoiiea.  Numeroui  Private  Suites.  Ideal 
and  convenient  location.  High'y  recommended 
for  extended  stay.  Bof'kl'-t  Uherc-To-Oo  Bureau. 


PARIS 


I 


dlD^DC  Tour  In  "Yoor  Own 
IZiUlxV^A  IL      French  Carl 

Cheaper  than  by  rail  or  rented  car. 
Ask  today  full  pa:  ticulars  from  (J. 
HORI-L,  official  d'-alers  for  RENAULT 
cars,  19  rue  L"uis  le  Oi  :ind.  Opera,  Paris 


I 


Oar  advertisers  tenste  m 

i/ieir  inintations  to  yeo/ile  trJio  canuvt  accfjn 
Where-7'o-Oo  Travel  influence  is  world  uv/e. 


!/  in  prtsentii/u 


CRUISES-TOURS 


4"' 


The 

^    American  Institute^ 
of  Educational  Travel 

—Foremost  University  Tours — ' 

Officially  recognized  by  Ameri- 
can Universities  —  Lectures  in 
Art,  History,Literature,Travel, 
—  Spanish,  French,  German, 
Italian,  etc. 

Credit  if  desired. 

587  Fifth  Aven 
NEW  YORK 


Famous  Old 

COACHING  INNS 
m  ENGLAND 

hundred  Hostelries — 
quaint  old  places  at  which 
the  hospitality  that  character- 
ised them  in  Dickens'  time  is 
still  practised  —  where  cour- 
tesy to  the  traveller,  quiet 
service  and  well-cooked  food 
at  moderate  prices  may  be  ex- 
pected and  found. 
A  booklet,  "Old  Inns  of  Old 
England,"  with  particulars  of 
the  interesting  places  in  which 
these  Inns  are  situated  may 
be  had  on  request  from 

The  Where-To-Go  Bureau 
8  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  or 
Trust  Houses,  Ltd. 
53  Short's  Gardens,  London 
W.  C.2 


PENCIL  ENGRAVINGS 

of  famous 
OLD  COACHING  INNS 

Very  fine  reproductions  of  original 
pencil  sketches  (of  which  the  above 
illustration  is  a  miniature  reproduc- 
tion) of  8  of  the  most  picturesque 
historic  Inns  of  England,  made  by 
noted  British  artists, obtainable  from 
THE  WHERE -TO. GO  BUREAU 
for  $1.00  each,  or  8  for  $7.50,  post  free. 
The  approximate  size  of  the  re- 
productions is  11"  X  114",  They 
are  mounted  on  plate-marked 
heavy  paper  (si:e  15  '  x  10"). 
For  a  hall,  dining  room  or  library 
these  pictures  niiiUe  a  uuiciue  and  in- 
teresting decorative  feature. 


Britain 

at 
its  Best 


Circular  Tours  arranged  by  the 
London  Midland  and  Scottish  Rail- 
way of  Great  Britain  will  take  you 
to  places  of  interest  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 
On  your  way  to  the  Trossachs  and 
the  Scottish  Lochs,  you  can  stop 
off  at  Stratford-on-Avon — full  of 
Shakespeare  memories — and  visit 
Harvard  House,  the  ancestral 
home  of  John  Harvard.  Your  tour 
can  take  you  through  the  lovely 
English  Lakeland,  or  through  the 
wonderful  scenery  of  North  Wales, 
starting  from  the  old-world  city  o£ 
Chester. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many 
L  M  S  Circular  Tours,  each  full  of 
absorbing  interest,  each  conducted 
with  speedy  and  efficient  service. 

L    M  S 

LOKDON   MIDLANO  AND  SCOTTISH  RLV. 
OF  GREAT  BRITAIN 

Illustrated  pamphlets  from  T.  R.  Dester 
(Dept.  A72),  London  Midland  and  Scottish 
Rly.  of  Great  Britain,  200  Fifth  Anenue, 
New  York.  Or  from  any  L  M  S  agent, 
Thos.  Cook  &  Son,  or  A  merican  Express  Inc. 


Department  of  Travel  and 
Resort  Information 

This  department  is  for  Country  Life's  readers  who 
desire  information  regarding  travel  and  resorts. 

Booklets  listed  below  will  be  sent  free  of  charge. 
Order  by  number  only  using  the  coupon  at  the  bot- 
tom of  page  120. 
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WATER  TRIPS 

American  Express  Company* 
West  Indies  and  South  America 
The  American  Traveler  in  the  Mediterranean 
Around  the  World  Tours 

American  Mail  Liiu*  ■* 

10  Tours  to  the  Orient,  Round  the  Pacific,  and  Round  the 
World 

Round  ,\merira  Tours 

Round  the  World  by  way  of  the  Orient — Egypt  and  the  Medi- 
terranean;  leaves  New  York  everv  two  weeks 
California,  viii  Havana  and  the  Panama  Canal 
Return  from  Europe  via  Mediterranean — The  New  Route 
Japan,  China,  the  Philippines,  and  "Round  the  World"  via 
Seattle 

Horseshoe  Tour  to  the  Orient 

.lr(  Cro/(s  Guild  Travel  Bureau 
Europe,   192  0 

Canniiinn  Pacific  H  S  • 
Travel  Sueec-ii,,„s 

Foundatifin  Tacii  for  your  Trip  to  Europe 
Alaska  li)2U 

Cltifle  Line* 
Canadian  Cruises 
New  York,  Miami.  Havana 
Floridri,  Havana  Cruises 

Thomas  Cook  <f  Sons' 
ITnivcrsity  Tours  in  Europe 
Bermuda 

The  Vacation  Cruise 

Ciinard  Line* 
Cunard  Budget  Plan  for  European  Travel 
Twenty  Cunard  Cruises — 1929 

Dorfrf  Travel  Co. 
Cruises,  1929 
Hernuula  Bound 

Franco-Beloiciue  Tours* 
The  Mediterranean 

Frank  Tourist  Company* 
Travel  .Service  Through  Europe 
Luxury  Cruises  to  the  West  Indies 

French  Line* 

To  Plymouth  in  England  by  way  of  the  French  Line  Steamers 

Nin-lh  .Vfrica  Motor  Tours 

Tunl>ia 

Algeria 

Morocco 

S.S,  France  Mediterranean  Cruise 

Fnrncss  Bermuda  Line* 
12-Day  Cruises  to  the  West  Indies 

Hamhury- American  Line* 
Across  the  Atlantic 
West  Indies  Cruises 
Mediterranean-Orient  Cruises 

IloUand- .Amirica  Line* 
Holland -AiiuTica  Line 
A  Mc.lilcr  raiuMri  Luxury  Cruise 

Four  Luxury  Cruises  to  the  West  Inilles  and  Caribbean 

International  Exposition  Barcelona' 
Barcelona  Exposition 

Inli  rnittional  Mercantile  Marint  ' 
Europe  f,,r  All 
'I'ravcl  Map  of  Europe 
The  Magnillient  Trio 
Around  the  World — on  the  largest  ship 

Lamport  and  Holt 
To  South  America 

Los  .inorlcs  S.fi.  Co.* 
Hawaii  direct  from  Los  .\nBeles 
Personally  Conducted  Tours  to  Hawaii 

Llojjd  ffahaudo* 
S.S.  Conte  Biancamano 
S.S.  Conic  Grande 


Mallory  steamship  Co.  * 
Coastwise  Sailings 

Matson  Lin/:* 
Hawaii 

Narifjazione'  GcnrraIr  Italiana* 
Answer  the  Call  of  Italy 
Motoring  Through  Italy  in  Your  Car 
Augustus 

North  German  Lloyd' 
58  Transatlantic  Travel  Deluxe 
4  51)  Lloyd  Cabin  Class 
459  Motor  Bridge  to  Europe 
4  62  S.S.  Columbus 

Nonccfliau  America  Line* 

535  New  York  Direct  Norway 

Panama  Pacific  Line* 
01  Coast  to  Coau 
62  Around  and  Across  America 

294  The  New  California 

Haymond  &  Whitcomh  Company* 
44  4  Round  .\frica  Cruise 
50 S  The  Mediterranean — A  Spring  Cruise 
534  Europe,  Summer,  1929 

ttoyal  Mail  Line 
509  Cruises  Deluxe  to  the  West  Indies 

United  Fruit  Company' 
260  Fifteen  Day  Tour  to  Biitish  West  Indies 
26  1  Twenly-four  Day  Caribbean  Cruises 
297  Cruises  o'er  the  Golden  Caribbean 

Ward  line' 
384  Mexico  for  the  Tourist 

LAND  TRIPS— American 

Canadian  Pacific  Ity. ' 

295  Pacific  Coast  Tours 

536  Travel  suggestions  for  summer  vacations 

American  Mail  Line* 
23  Round  America  Tours 
Frank  Tourist  Co.* 
32  Inde'pendt^t  Travel  in  .\merica 
Florida  East  Coast  ItailKay* 
515  The  East  Coast  of  Florida 

Korthrrn  Pacific  Railicays* 
352  2,000  Miles  of  Startling  Beauty 
3  53  Y'ellowstone  National  Park 

354  Rainier  National  Park 

355  Dude  Ranch 
3  56  Alaska 

Rock  Island  Railway* 

105  Personally  Con.lurtcd  Tours  to  Colorado 

III!!  On  Y(.ur  Way  to  California 

110  California.  The  Golden  State 

2 78  Golden  State  Route  to  Southern  California 

2  7  9  A   map  that  talks 

2  80  The  De  Luxe  Golden  State,  Ltd. 

Southern  Pacific  LinfS' 
133  California  for  Tourist 

3  04  Oregon  Outdoors 

•Country  Life  Advertiser 
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Y«IJ  CANT  BUY 


and  put  it  on  as  you  do 
your  clothes.  Alas,  no! 

What  is  personality? 
Something  that  comes  from 
within.  Something  that  trav- 
eled people  almost  always 
have. 

Travel  means  life.  New 
and  strange  experiences. 
New  and  interesting  con- 
tacts. New  knowledge  of 
this  world  of  ours  and  the 
people  in  it. 

The  understanding  per- 
son takes  for  himself  some 
of  the  majesty  of  the  moun- 
tains—  the  joyousness  of 
singing  streams  and  birds — 
the  beauty  and  interest  of  far 
places,  the  peace  of  Western 
plains  and  canyons.  Life  is 
colored  and  enriched  by 
travel  as  in  no  other  way. 

And  you  can  travel  in 
these  modern  days  with  such 
ease!  Your  slightest  wish 
has  been  anticipated  on  the 
"North  Coast  Limited" — 
maid,  valet,  barber  wait  to 
serve  you — showers  and  lux- 
urious appointments  have 
been  provided. 

We  have  an  office  for  your 
convenience  at  560  Fifth 
Avenue.  May  we  help  you 
with  travel  plans?  We  can 
suggest  all  sorts  of  delightful 
Western  trips  and  our  travel 
experts  are  ready  to  take  care 
of  reservations  and  every 
small  detail  of  your  trip. 

Our  travel  service  is  quite 
complete.  In  fact,  we'll  do 
everything  for  you  but  pack 
your  baggage  and  tell  your 
wife  goodbye. 

H.  M.  Fletcher, 

Aaaiatant  General  Passenger  Afftnt 
560  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

Phone  Bryant  5490  247 


CRUISES-TOURS 


AMERICA 

Travel  to  thiy  rt>i»(ini  nt  of  wnnil-^ra  on  the  noweal 
ships  in  the  M-rvicf.  luxurimis  st  iteroums.  All  out- 
vj  le.  Swiiiiiiiint:  Tool.  Dock  Si>orts.  tuperb  sorvico 
and  nifuls. 

BARBADOS,  RIO  DE  JANEIRO 
MONTEVIDEO.  BUENOS  AIRES 

Callini:  nortlilH.viiut  ntSi.nl.is  nnd  Triiiidail. 

FiTtniBhtly  Scrvii  n  \<v 
S.8.  VOLTAIKB  S.  8.  VAUBAN 

B.  S.  VAMDYCK 

AMPORT 
HOLT  LINE 

26  Broadway,  N.Y..  or 
your  local  agent 


p 


Peru-Chile 
Havana 

—  by  tlie  famous  liners,  "Ebro" 
and  "  Essequibo,"  specially  built 
for  South  American  voyaging. 
All  outside  staterooms,  many 
with  private  bath.  Sumptuous 
appointments.  Swimming  pool. 
Deck  Games.  Orchestra. 
19  Day  Tours  — Havana  $230  up. 
I'anama  $M0  \\t),includingshore 
trips  and  liotels. 

Pacific  I^iive 

The  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co. 
26  Broadway.  New  York  or  local  travel  agent. 


EUROPE,  EGYPT,  PALESTINE 
The  Dixie  Tours  Bo?'204.']^i!|yis,°l  L'oiii»'A 

SWEDEN 


Summer  Cruise 


EUROPE 

and  the 

MEDITERRANEAN 

By  exclusively  chartered 
Cunard-Anchor  Liner 
"'California,"  from  New 
York  July  2  to  August  29. 

Our  eighth  consecutive 
voyage  of  this  kind  .  .  . 
combining  European 
Summer  travel  with  a 
complete  circuit  of  the 
Mediterranean  ...  a  most 
deftly  arranged  itinerary 
of  14,000  miles  .  .  .  many 
opportunities  for  exten- 
sive land  trips  within  the 
cruise  .  .  .  returning  via 
London  and  Paris . . .  gen- 
erous stop-over  privileges. 


> 


Include  Sweden 

DELIGHTFUL  scenery  .  .  . 
romantic  ruios  . . .  quaint  na- 
tive costumes  .  .  .  charming  old- 
world  customs  .  .  .  smart  shops, 
gay  restaurants  and  immaculate 
hotels.  That's  only  a  part  of  what 
Americans  will  find  in  Sweden — 
in  this  fascinating  country,  so  rich 
in  history,  beauty  and  romance. 

Why  not  begin  your  next  Euro- 
pean tour  with  a  trip  through 
charming  Sweden  ? 

Eight  days  direct  from  Nezv  York  by 
tht  Swediih  American  Line,  or  via 
London  or  Paris  by  convenient  boat  or 
train  service — ten  hours  by  air.  Through 
trains  from  Berlin  and  Hamburg.  Book- 
let from  any  travel  bureau  or  zuritt 

Swedish  State  Railways 

Travel  Information  Dureau  Dept.  R 
SSt  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


EUROPE 

Spring  and  Summer 

Study  our  informative 
booklets;/n(f  tviduaZ  Travel 
aspecial feature, also  group 
travel  of  every  variation. 
200  European  oflSces ...  88 
years  of  travel  experience 
.  .  .  and  close  affiliation 
with  the  "Wagons-Lits  Co., 
owner  of  the  vast  net  of 
International  trains  in 
Europe,  Near  East,  Egypt. 

^     Popular  Tours 

By  the  economical,  care- 
free"Tourist  ThirdCabin," 
to  Great  Britain  and  Conti- 
nental Europe;  special 
Feature  Tours  to  Christian 
Shrines  .  .  .  The  Land  of 
theMidnight  Sun . . .  Classic 
Greece  (Delphic  Festival) 
.  .  .  New  Russia  . .  . 

Programs  upon  reque$t 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

585  Fifth  Avenur,  New  York 
and  Branches 
In  co-operation  with 

WAGONS-LITS  CO. '  i 

^   I 


Reinember— small  copy  is  Bijtn  \V liere-To-Go 
CRUISES-TOURS 


A SOUTH  A 
HCRIC/\ 

Neverendingpanoraraasofscenir 
splendor  iu  sub-tropiCal  climate 
—Latin  color  and  luxuriously 
appointed  hotels— beantiful  cities 
»ilh  the  brilliant  fall  social  sea- 
son approaching.  Continental 
freedom!  21,00  0  ton  Munson 
liners  sail  fortnightly  from  New 
York  for  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Monte- 
video and  Buenos  Aires. 

Safa  Shlyo  —  Fnsteot  Timit 

AtUTricaD  Steamers 

Wealrrn  W  oHd 
American  Legion 

L\  S.  Gov*!.  Mail  Coctrael 


>  /  vi» '•SPANISH  AMERICAS" 


Circle 
Tours 


vi» '•SPANISH  AMERICAS' 

$350  up  $250  up 

s  Way  Water 


Round  Trip.  Water  RaU 


■you  makes  visits  in  Poath andCentral Amer- 
1  ica.  Panama  Canal  and  Woxico  (Havana, 
ea-^tbound).  t  rum  your  homo  town  on  main  line 
points  and  back.  First  class  transp^.rtation 
meals  and  bod  on  steamer.  Relurn  stopovers 
•  t  Apache  Trml,  (iran.l  Caiivn.  V.  llowstone. 
Yosemite.  sl  --l,t  n.l.litinnnl  c.  i-t  vi a  I'ortland, 
Seattle.  Vnnco  iver,  Canadian  Huckies. 

Cruise  .S'</;j  ereru  ttva  u  rrKS  Ktlst  or  West 
Bo<..klet  "E  "on  request 

PANAMA  MAIL  S.S.  CO. 

10  Hanover  Sq,        New  York 


Pan  Amrrici 

Southern  Cr< 


Apply  nnv  Touriat  .4g»tu^tOr 

MUNSON  "x^r' 

6T  Wall  Street,  New  York 


The  ^yiiei-e-To-Go  system  deals  with  the  people 
comprisinij  the  cream  of  all  Trai-el  prospects. 


EUROPE 


'^att.e  Vouf  Cat-  u>itft  t/oit 
and  See  EVR.OPE  Riqht/ 


EUROPEAN  AUTO  I 


I  QputhJlmerica\ 

[(Jl8to81*DayTourS| 

Cruises  of  Rare  Delight  to\ 

[PANAMA  CANAL,  BOLIVIA,  PERU  J 
COLOMBIA,  ECUADOR,  CHILE 
ud  olher  South  American  countries 

$250  up 

Sailings  every  two  weeks 
via  Havana  or  Direct 

Write  for  complete  iriformation 
and  illustrated  literature  to 

GRACE  LINE 

10  HanoTer  Square,  New  Y«k  CilT 


CRUISES-TOURS 

NEW  YORK 

CALIFCRNI^ 


via  HAVANA  and  the 

F^M  AMA  C4MAI 

Unprecedented  Luxury  &  Speed 


► 


13  DayB,  Coaet- to -Coast.  New 
S.  S.  Virginia  and  S.  S.  Cali- 
fornia, largest  Bteamera  ever 
built  under  American  flag  and 
popular  S.  S.  Mongolia.  A  third 
new  ship.  S.  S.  Pennsylvania, 
enters  service  in  the  Fall.  Fort- 
nightly between  New  York.  Ha- 
vana, Panama  Canal.  San  Diego. 
Log  Angelea.  San  Francisco. 

Reduced  Summer  Rates 

Round  trip,  water  and  rail,  $350 
'upi  l9t  Class.  $225  (up)  TouTiBt. 
One  way.  water.  $250  (up)  let 
Clasa.    $125  (up)  Tourist. 


Apply  No.  I  Hroadwav.  New  York. 
i60  Market  Street.  Son  FranciHio, 
our  ojfice^s  etiietrhere.  or  nuthorizMi 
S.  S.  or  H.H.  auenm. 


fanamp  pmffic  fine 


EUROPE 

^308  to  ^1,405 
Send  for  booklet 

lENPLE^lOURS 


441-A  Park  Square  Bldg. 
Boston,  Mass. 


Clark's  Famous  Cruises 

NORWAY  AND  WESTERN 
^^'^'^ '''' *  MEDITERRANEAN 
Cruise,  52  days,  $600  to  $1300 
■  s  "  Lancastria  "  sailing  June  29 

Spain,  Tang-ier,  Alg:iers,  Italy,  Ri- 
viera,Sweden. Norway.  Edinburgh, 
Trossachs,  Berlin  (Paris,  London). 
Hotels,  drives,  fees,  etc. ,  included. 
Mediterranean,  Jan.  29.  1930,  $600  up 
Frank  C.  Clark,  Times  Bldg..  N.  Y. 


On  your 


PRlVATt 
TACtiT 


to  EUROPE 

Very  unusual  . .  .  but  very, 
attractive  and  congenial ...  a 
whole  ship  entirely  for  your^ 
own  use  and  a  party  of  your 
friends  . . .  spacious  accommo- 
dations for  sixteen  .  .  .  com- 
fortable modern  well-arranged 
staterooms  ...  all  outside  . . . 
beds  . . ,  hpt  and  cold  running 
water.  Attractive,  cozy  public 
rooms  . .  .  ample  deck  space. 
The  ships  used  for  these 
private  tours  are  combination 
freight  and  passenger  ships 
of  11,000  tons  displacement 
regularly  employed  in  the 
trade  between  New  York, 
Copenhagen  and  the  Baltic. 
One  of  these  ships  sails  every 
Week  from  T{ew  York.  For 
rates,  detailed  information 
and  suggested  tours,  apply  to 


AMERICAN 
/CA.NTIC 
LINE  ^ 


5  Broadway,  New  York 


I20 
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>WHERE-TO- 


HOTEL-RESORT  6.  TRAVEL  DEPARTMENT 


CRUiSES-TOURS 


EUliOPE 


Expenses 


SWITZERLAND 


WASHINGTON 


SELECT  vour  trip  abroad  from. 
2i2  itineraries  CO vering  all 
countries  of  Europe  duringsum- 
merof  1929.  Prices  from  $295  to 
$1074.  England,  Belgium,  Holland, 
Germanv  and  France,  all  expenses, 
$406.  Tour  prices  include  all  neces- 
sary expenses  from  time  of  sailing 
uijtil  return.  Congenial  parties  per- 
sonatlv  conducted  by  expert  cour- 
iers, ijelightful  Tourist  Third  Cabin 
accommodations  on  Canadian  Pa- 
cific steamships  via  the  scenic  St. 
Lawrence  "water  boulevard"  to  Eur- 
ope. College  orchestras  on  ship- 
board—just like  a  big  house  party ! 
Large  amount  of  travel  in  Europe. 
ART  CRAFTS 
GUILD  TRAVEL  BUREAU 
Dept.  604, 180  Nortli  Michigan 
Bird.,  CHICAGO 

Send  for  Booklet 
"E  29.' 


r  SEE 

RUSSIA 

Europe's  Most  Inspiring 
Travel  Adventure 


AO  upesses 

New  Y»rk  to  New  Yor!t 


$q7C00  10  lo  43  Days 
^^*^U9  inRosJU 


Special  Tours  to  Any  Part  of  the 
Soviet  Union 

FREE  VISAS  -  -  >  Weekly  Sailings 

Every  Tour  and  Tourist  Insured 
Ask  your  local  Asri-nt,  or 

American-Rnssian  Travel  Agency,  inc. 

(fornierlr  Ain»ric»ii-tur  ppnii  Tr»>i;l  Bu  paiil 

100  Fifth  Ave.     -  -  -     New  York  Gly 


Independentira 

EUROPE 

Saff^ested  Itineraries  to  ealt  In- 
dlfldaal  reqalremeotn  prepared 
without  obll^tlon.  Private  Auto- 
mobile Tours  arranged. 

AU  EXPENSE  ESCORTED  TOURS 
40  European  Offices 

For  cUst^ptire  hook-lets  apply  ^ 
Local  Tourist  Agent  or 


512 
178 


Fifth  Ave.  (43rd  Street  i.  New  York 
West  Adams  Street,  Chicago,  III. 


yrtiere-To-Go  Travel  influence  is  worU  wiile. 
Almays  advertise  as  widely  as  you  are  able. 


LEADING  STUDENT  TOURS  " 

Cunard  supremacy!   7000  salbfied 
guests!  They  are  our  pledge  for  theji^—j 
happiest  summer  of  yourlife.  Booklet  J  fj^^ 

SniDENTS  Travel  Ciub  ^ 
55i-FiniiAVE-NYc-  yy^ 


Our  forms  close  the  first  day  of  each  month. 
We  ask  for  May  copy  as  early  as  possible 
if  we  are  expected  to  show  you  press  proofs. 


LEADING  COLLEGE  TOURS 

Nearly  3U00  memliers  from  7U0  oollenf  s  and 
schools  in  IHL-x.   Mt)  All  Kxpense  Tours 
S-'iSup.  First  (  lass  hotels.  Send  for  booklet. 
COL,L,X:OK  XKAVKI,  CLUB 
154  Boylston  Street,  Boston 


^862'RoundtheWDrld 


Send  for  Illustrated  Literature 
ROBERTSON    TRAVEL  BUREAU 

Hibernian  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


Electrification  adds  to  the 
smooth,  restful,  clean  flight 
through  Switzerland  .  .  .  . 
it  makes  the  country  more 
beautiful  than  ever. 

.  .  .  -  And  when  the  fleets 
last  fall  brought  back 
from  Europe  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  contented 
Americans  their  praise  for 
Switzerland  was  unani- 
mous ....  the  outstanding 
event  of  the  entire  trip  in 
every  respect!  Do  we  need 
to  add  any  superlatives  to 
this  recommendation? 

Yoii  too  want  to  see  the  best 
....  visiting  Geneva,  Lausanne- 
Ouchy,  Berne.  Bernese  Ober- 
land,  Interlaken-Jnngfraujoob, 
Loetschberfi,  Zerniatt-Gomer- 
grat.  Furka-Oberalp,  GrisonR, 
Zurich,  Lucerne  and  its  Lake 
District,  St.  Gothard  and 
Lugano. 

Write  us  for  literature  and 
further  information,  using 
the  coupon  below. 

SWISS  FEDERAL 
RAILROADS 

475  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Please  send  me  illustrated  booklets  and 
map.  219 

Name  

Address  


Ask  Wherr-to-go  /lureaii,  8  Heacnn  lilreet, 
Boston,  for  space  S:  rates  in  our  department 


CRUISES-TOURS 


r 


1 


JAPAN 
CHIIVA 
SOUTH  SEAS 

Answer  the  lure  of  the  "Far 
East."  Superbly  attractive, 
inspiring  tours,  splendidly 
routed.  Sailing  from  Pacific 
Coast. 

SUMMER  TOUR 

Sailing  June  19 
to  Japan  and  China  .  .  .  lotus  and 
wistaria  festival  time  .  .  .  low  cost. 

AUTIIMIV  TOITRS 

Sailing  Sept,  13  and  Sept.  21 
to  Japan,  China,  Philippines  .  .  . 
optional  return  via  Mediterranean 
and  Europe. 

WIIVTER  TOUR 

Sailing  Jan.  8th  next 
to  South  Seas  and  Australasia  .  . 
visiting  Honolulu,  Fiji  Islands, 
Friendly  Islands,  Samoa.  New  Zea- 
land, Australia,  Cook  and  Sociec; 
Islands. 

Write  for  Booklet 

Thos.  Cook  «&  Son 

585  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
and  branches 


HO! 


for  the  Evergreen 
•  Playground  ! 

'T^AKE  the  6r8t  step  to  a  glorious  vacation 
trip — clip  and  mail  the  coupon  I  Leani 
about  Seattle  and  the  "Charmed  Land'*'*  that 
surrounds  it.  There's  Rainier  National 
Park,  Mt.  Baker,  Pupet  Sound,  Olympic 
Peninsula,  ocean  beaches,  great  evergreen 
forests,  etc.  All  eo  near,  over  fine  paved 
highways.  38-ycar  summer  average  62.** 

See  ALL  the  Pacific  Coast 

Come  west  over  a  northern  transcontinental 
line.  See  Seaitley  Sfokatte^  Tacoma^  Port- 
land^ then  south  by  rail  or  water  to  Oaklafid^ 
Sun  Frnticisco,  Los  A  n^eles  and^a«  Difj;^o. 
Or,  come  north  to  Seattle  by  train  or  steam- 
ship. Ask  aI)out  trips  to  Alaska,  Hawaii  and 
the  Orient. 

Low  round  trip  excursion  fares  daily.  May 
15  to  September  30;  return  limit  October  31. 

Center  of  f/ic 

'CHAR^IED  LAND 


iciiAMBKK  of  commi;k<:e. 

Room  11.';,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Please  send  me  FftF.E  booklet 


Q/iddress^ 


CRUISES-TOURS 


STUDENT 

Tours  /o  EUROPE 

Cnnipsnionilble  people,  rnstrictcd  pnrtien. 
In'ttfir  hotels.  SpfCiftl  I'rivileKPs  for  irn-m- 
liorB  taking  iinivorsity  courifB  ahrobd.  We'll 
send  you  free  ilhistrate  d  Jwoklet  ^SOQC 
No.  A8  on  Student  Eu  ropean  •P«5  ilO 
Touri.    Write  us.  And  Vp 

International  Travel  Club 

Terminal  Tower  Bide.  Cler  cliDil,  Ohio 


P>KE><c.»<>.  Cruising  the  ^ 
WORLD'S 
SMOOTHEST 
WATERWAY 


lor  a  wonderful  change  this  season  ...  see 
Alaska!  Here  is  a  vacation  trij)  unlike  any 
you  liave  ever  talien  ...  snniassiuK  in  intfr- 
est,  tlirills  and  delightfui  travel  any  you 
have  ever  fiijoyed  ...  romantic  Indians, 
curious  loH'ins  J. icturpsque cities, unparal- 
leled i>eautyl  \ouliave  ciioice  of  several 
unordlnary  tours  ...  here  are  just  two  : 

SOUTHERN  ALASKA  SUMMERLAND 

9  or  12  (lays  of  Rlorious  arlveuturlUK.  2,350 
miles  of  clelli;litlul  voya^-i,,,;  „„  placid  in- 
land seas  wuu  fre.jii.  nt  .si.ips  at  quaint 
cities,  foinplcte,  i...-|iiflini'  berth  and 
meals- S100rr.jm  .Seattle. 

SOUTHWESTERN  ALASKA 

19davs  of  glorious  adveiiturins.  4,000  miles 
of  .li-lii,;liffii  voyacint;.  as  far  north  as  liis- 
tonc  Koiliak,  with  .•alls  at  nine  quaint 
'^"'.''J-.,'„°P'''<''<''""'l"diug  berth  and  meals 
—  1 88  from  .Seattle. 
I.i  t  lis  tell  you  about  the  tmusual  vacation 


Ask  your  local  railroad 
or  tourist  aKeut 
or  write: 

E.  G.  McMICKEN. 

Pass.  Traffic  Mgr, 
1S22  Kailroad  Ave.  So. 
Seattle,  Wash. 


beattie.  Wash. 

fMji*HA:Liiiiij<ii 


iiyiin    National    Tark — Uryce 


LAND  TRIPS— American— Continued 

522  How  best  to  see  the  Paciflc  Coast 
52  5  .ipaclie  Trail 

526  Soutiiern  Arizona  Guest  Banriies 
52  8  .New  Orleans — Crescent  City 
52 i)  Re.iwooti  Empire  Tour 
530  Tioga  Pass  Highway  Tour 

Vnion  Pacific  Rys.* 
2?iri  .\Iong  the  Union  Paciflc  System 

y.i'>n    National    Park — Grand  C; 

Cariycin 
2'^'.^  Caliiornia 

24  1  Yellowstone  National  Park 
4  4S  Dude  Ilanches  out  West 
4  40  Paciflc  North  West  and  Alaska 
4  5  1  Coloradii  Mountain  Plavgrounils 
501  Idaho-Utah  Outings 

LAND  TRIPS— Foreign 

Amrrican  Ej-prtss  Co.' 

33  0  The  .American  Traveler  in  Europe 

471  The  -American  Traveler  in  South  .\inerica 
475  The  .-imerican  Traveler  in  the  Ear  East 
4  7G  The  -\nierican  Traveler  in  .Ulrica 

Amirnp  Trnvil  .<iirvici.  Inc.' 
341  Indepenilent  Tours  to  Germany 

Canadian  Xationat  Itys.  * 

51  S  Map  of  Canada 

510  By  the  sea.  Nova  Scotia 

52  0  The  Canadian  Rockies 
521  To  the  Pacific  Coast 

Thomas  Cnok  £  Sons* 
4  52  Caravan  Trails 

Daimhr  Hirr,  Lid.* 
340  Autoniohile  Hire  Ahroad 

Fianco-Brltfiquc  Tours* 
30  7  Europe  hy  Mot.ir 
503  Motor  Tours  of  North  Africa 

Frank  Tourist  Co.* 
251  Europe  for  the  Iniiepen.ient  Traveler 

(Sirman  Tourint  Information  Office 
333  Traveling  in  Beautiful  Germany 
;{;i4  Berlin  and  Potsdam 
'.5  The  llhine 

Munich — The  Bavarian  Alps 
1S7  ,\  Tour  through  German  Spas  ami  Watering  Placcj 
ISS  The  Towns  of  Northern  Bavaria 
!vit  Saxony 

401  Bailcn  and  the  Black  Forest 

000  Golt  in  Germany.  Airplane  Trips,  and  individual  booklets  on 
all  important  cities  in  Germany 

Ilainhiug-Ami  r  ican  Line* 

1  m  Ireland 
l.-.o  Germany 
l.-.l  Erance 

102  British  Isles 
338  European  Tours 

North  fttrman  Lloytl  Linr* 
458  Lloyd  Motor  Tours 
4(il  Art  and  Germany 

Norwcuian  (lovnnmnil  Uniluays' 
311  \'ikiiiglan(l  Vacalions 
:;12  Norway 
:;  1  1  Three  Towns 

Itaitways  of  France* 
;':!8  Brittany 

03!)  Tlirough  Alsace  and  Lorraine 

040  Old  Chateaux  and  Famous  Churches 

04  1  Chateaux  on  the  Ltiire 

0  12  The  Uollte  des  Alpes 

043  Normandy 

544   Mediterranean  Resorts 

S'wi'so  Fiiiiral  Itnilirai/s' 
00(1  All  about  Switzerland 

UNITED  STATKS  TKRRI10RIKS 

Hawaii 

Ifawaii  Tourist  Bttrrau' 
10  1  Tourfax 

105  The  Story  of  Hawaii 

HOTELS  AND  RESOR  I  S  .V.ncrican 

159  Southern  California  through  the  camera 
205  Del  Mollte  Hotel.  Del  .Monte.  Calil  • 
253  Glen  Springs  Hotel.  XVatkiris  Glen.  N  Y 
31(>  The  Alexander,  Iy.is  .\ngeles,  Calif 

2  74  The  General  Ogelthorpe,  Savannah,  Ga.  • 
310  Miami  Beach,  Eia. 

34  7  Hotel  Touraine,  Boston.  Mass. 

400  Hotel  Dei  Mar,  Southern  California 

0  1  li  The  Key  to  Havana 

0  i  7  Cuba — Wonderland  of  America 

022  Sea  Island  Beach,  Ga. 

023  Manoir  Ilichelieu.  Murray  Bay,  Canada 

United  ilottls  Company  of  Amntca' 
102  The  Roosevelt — N<w  Yorl.  City 
4  03  Benjamin  I''ranklin — Philadciiihla 
4  04  Tlie  Olyiiu.h' — Seattle,  Wasll, 

HOTELS  AND  RESORT.S— Foreign 

Canadian  Pacific  RaiUraus 

3  70  Lake  Windermere  Bungalow  Camp 

3S0  Kesorl-  in  llie  Canadian  I'aciHc  Rockies 
;  •.  I   }\n\r\   Algt)n.iuin.   St.   ,\ndr.'Us.  Cana.la 

4  0  0  lia.m  Springs — Banff.  .Mta. 

4  0.1  Clialeau  Lake  Louise — Lake  Louise.  Alta. 
10  7  Emerald  Lake  Chalet — Emerald  Lake 

Ilnltl  Langdon.  Hamilton,  Beiiinida 
isj  Krsorts  in  Ontario 
is:  ItisorK  in  Quel)ec 

Is  I   Re-sorts  in  the  Canadian  Pai  ill.'  Roikics 
IS.-,  Banff — Lake  Ixiuise 
Vnilid  Hotrls- 

408  The  Mount  Royal — Montreal 

409  King  Edw.ird  Hotel  -  Toronto 

410  Royal  Connauglit — Hamilton 
111   The  Cliltdn — Niagara  Eaiis 

4  12  The  Prince  Edward — Windsor 

4  I :;  The  .Admiral  Beattv — Saint  John,  N.  B. 

4  1  1  Hotel  Cecil — London 

TRAVEL  ACCESSORIES  , 

Ahcrnomhic  rf  Fitch 
200  Luggage 

Amrrican  Erprcss  Co. 
348  Travelers  Checks 

Hell  rf  Howell* 
207  Eilmo  Cameras 

!!■  an's 
210  Bon  Voyage  Boxes 

Eastman  Kodak  Co. ' 
212  List  of  Eastman  Kodak  Branches  throughout  the  World 

Department  of  Travel  and  Resort  InTormatinn 

Country  Life,  244  Madison  .\vc..  New  York  City 

Please  send,  without  obligation  on  my  part,  the  following  booklets. 
(Insert  Tiumbers  from  list.)  From  Foreign  Countries,  except  Canada, 
enclose  10c  in  stamps. 


Name   

P  O.  Address   

State    Apr. 
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AVj^en  the  B/ 


lies 


are  running  .  .  .  . 


The  owners  of  tJie  Petrel*  are  entLuslastic 
fishermen,  and  during  the  jeason  hotJi  troll- 
ing and  still -fisJiing  are  a  source  of  Jceen 
enjoyment. 


T 


HE 


life  of  Mr.  and  Mr 


Clinton  M  ears  centers  very  deli- 
nitelv  in  t  lieirElcoC  ruisette.  A  fe-w  steps 
from  tke  door  of  tkeir  Bayskore  kome  it 
lies  expectantly  at  aiickor,  ready  at  a 
moment  s  notice  to  carry  tkem  out  into 
tke  kay  —  for  a  week-end  cruise  —  for  a 
s-wim  in  tke  surf  off  Fire  Island  —  most 
often  for  fisking  in  tke  Inlet  .... 

Bait  and  lines  stowed  deftly  away  — 
tke  ice  kox  critically  inspected  and  re- 
sto  eked -all  k  ands  joy  fully  akoard. 
Tk  en  swiftly  across  to  tke  Inlet  wkere 
tke  kluefisk  are  running  —  tke  weaks,  tke 
fluke  or  tke  mackerel,  ^^ow  tke  motor 
tkrottled  down  to  a  gentle  purring  .... 
tke  lines  cast  ....  tke  Petrel  sympa- 


tketically  idling  tkrougk  long,  kappy 
kours. 

All  tkrougk  tke  summer  mont  ks  Mr. 
an  d  Mrs.  M  ears  find  it  pleasant  to  use 
tke  Petrel  extensively  for  transportation. 
Visits  to  friends  in  Iskp  and  iSayville  — 
trips  to  Belleport,  to  Greenport  on  tke 
Peconic  Bay,  to  iSkelter  Island  and  to 
Block  Island.  No  otker  way  of  traveling 
is  so  cool  and  so  comfortakle,  jM.rs.  Alears 
says.  And  certainly,  ske  adds,  in  spite  of 
city  days  spent  in  taxing  professional  duties, 
Air.  Mtears   kours  on  tke  water  keep 


kim  amazingly  fit  tkrougkout  tke  summer. 
1  -t  1 

Tke  kistory  of  every  Elco  k  oat  is  as 
tkrilkngly  individual  as  tke  man  wko 
owns  it.  For  eack  owner  finds  in  tke  op- 
portunity for  independent  voyaging  a 
constant  stimulation  an  d  a  ckall  enge  and 
eack  responds  in  a  ckaracteristic  way. 

At  Port  Elco,  wkere  we  will  ke  glad 
to  receive  you  at  any  time,  you  can  get 
rigkt  atoard  a  Cruisette  (or  any  otker 
model  on  display)  and  make  your  own 
tour  ol  inspection,  o  r  write  to  Port  Elco 
for  Catalog  CL. 

PORT  ELCO  (permanent  exliltit),  247 
Park    Avenue,   at  46tK  Street,   New  York. 

.stritutors  in  fioston,  Detroit,  Los  Angeles 
and  Aliami.  Plant  and  M.arine  fiasin,  Tke 
Elco  \\^orks,  Bayonne,  N.  J. 

The  Elco  Fie  et:  Twenty-Six,  $2,975; 
Veedette,  $4,875;  Cruisette,  $5,950;  Tliirty- 
Eiglit,  $10,750;  Forty-Two,  $16,500;  Fifty, 

$25,500. 

*A.lthougJi    this   series    of  advertisements  recounts  bona  fid^ 
experiences  o/ £lco  owners,  the  names  used  are  fictitious. 
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The  World's 
Fastest  Stand- 
ardized Cruiser 


eNJOYMENT  of  watersports  reaches  its 
maximum  in  the  ownership  of  the  swift, 
sleek,  blue-blooded  Banfield  "32".  This  richly 
groomed  sea  skiff  is  designed,  equipped  and 
powered  to  meet  every  demand  for  seaworthi- 
ness, comfort  and  speed  in  a  craft  suitable  for  deep 
water  fishing,  cruising  or  express  commuting. 


The  Mattheics  "46"  Enclosed  Bridge  Cruiser  is  powered  with  a 
150  h.  p.  Kermath  motor.  She  makes  75  to  iq  miles  an  hour 

NOTES  ON  BOATS 


BANriELD 


Powered  with 
200  H.  P.  Kermath 
Speed  28-30  M.  P.  H. 
$7,950.00 


Powered  with 
100  H.  P.  Kermath 
Speed  18-20  M.  P.  H. 
$7,150.00 


Ulustrated  Literature  ott  Request 


Banfield  Sea  Skiff  Woirks  Inc. 

Sales  Or  rices  and  Permanent  Exhibit^ 
^77  Park  Ave.  Bldq.-  soa'itxrNOTON  avi  -  New  York  Cit_y 


LARCCST   DUriDCRS  Of 


MIACI^^IEIRCIRAinr 


emine 

Mahogany 
Runabouts 


Four  Beautiful  Models 
Staunch  /  /  Fast  /  /  and  Safe! 

Hacker  Dolphin  Runabouts  arc  the  cMilMKlinicn I 
©faction  .  .  .  Swift  .  .  .  Sure  .  .  .  Dept-ndablc. 
Here's  real  performance  lo  quicken  your  pulse  .  .  . 
Add  to  the  sheer  joy  of  living.  You  and  a  party 
of  ten  can  step  aboard  these  I)e  Luxe  models — be 
whisked  away  at  a  '12-mile  «-lip.  Hackercrafl  mea- 
sure up  to  every  known  standard  for  fine  desi^jn 
.  .  .  Beautiful  riding  grace  .  .  .  Superdepeinla- 
bility.  These  famous  boats  are  built  l)etter — finished 
better  and  ride  better.  Drive  a  llackercraft  and 
see  for  yourself. 

HACKER  BOAT  COMPANY 

528  River  Road  Mt.  Clemens,  Mich. 

Send  for  this  neiv  catalog 
on  Hacker  Sport  Craft. 


24  fool  .  .  .  .  50 
26  foot    ....  4,475 

29  foot    .    .    .    •  5,1.50 

30  foot  ....  5,6.50 
Also  supplied  with  special 
Sedan  Tops. 


THERE  has  been  a  constant 
demand  for  more  power  among 
the  cruiser-buying  public  and 
in  meeting  this  demand  some  of  the 
standardized  models  have  become  far 
from  standardized.  It  is  not  often 
simple  for  a  marine  engineer  to  speed 
up  a  hull  that  was  not  originally 
planned  for  speed. 

The  Matthews  Company  of  Port 
Clinton,  Ohio,  have  demonstrated 
their  ability  to  use  one  standard  hull 
for  several  different  models  and  to 
attain  speeds  varying  from  fifteen 
miles  an  hour  in  the  Enclosed  Bridge 
Cruiser  to  twenty-eight  miles,  and 
over,  in  the  Speed  Cruiser. 


The  38-foot  hull,  with  a  beam  of 
eleven  feet,  added  to  an  unusually 
wide  stern,  makes  the  possibility  of 
great  speed  seem  incredible.  Yet  the 
Speed  Cruiser  and  the  Sport  Cruiser 
can  each  graze  the  thirty  mile  an  hour 
speed  under  favorable  conditions. 

These  dimensions  provide  every 
facility  for  arranging  the  floor  plan 
for  spacious  convenience.  The  Mat- 
thews galleys  are  galleys  indeed,  with 
a  room  for  the  chef  and  another  for 
K.  P.  duty;  the  berths  are  exception- 
ally large  for  a  38-footer  and  the  decks 
and  cockpits  are  roomy. 

Kermath  motors  of  various  pro- 
portions power  these  models. 


Whim  III.  one  of  the  fastest  express  cruisers  afloat,  has 
two  twelve-cylinder  Wright  Typhoon  engines.  She  was  de- 
signed by  Tarns  and  King  and  built  by  the  Consolidated 
Shipbuilding  Corporation  for  Harrison  IVilliams,  Esq. 


Till-  M iilthr:cs  thirly-cighl  font  Speed  C.ruiu-r 


Sea  Lyon  "65,"  the  type  that  is  now  being  built 
for  fV.  K.  Vanderbill  and  Lawrence  P.  Fisher 


April,  i  929 
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ROLLS     -     ROYCE  SPEEDSTER 


COACHWORK        BY  BREWSTER 


No  Rolls-Royce  owner  is  ever  worn  out 


No  Rolls-Royce  owner  has  ever  stepped  from  the  car  stiff- 
legged  and  weary.  Even  at  the  end  of  a  long,  long  drive,  he's 
as  fresh  as  the  motor  that  powered  the  miles,  as  buoyant  as 
the  springs  that  veiled  the  ruts. 

Prove  it!  Choose  a  point  100  miles  away  and  turn  a  Rolls- 
Royce  toward  it.  Fast?  Of  course  you'll  drive  fast.  The  mere 
touch  of  a  Rolls-Royce  w  heel  is  an  invitation  to  turn  the  min- 
utes into  miles.  Especially  in  this  new  Rolls-Royce  speedster. 
Close  one  eye  and  cock  the  other  at  the  picture  above.  Can't 
you  see  speed  in  every  line  of  the  car — in  the  rakish  cut 
of  the  doors,  in  the  knife-blade  fenders,  in  the  tilt  of  the 
top?  Can't  you  see  yourself  splitting  the  road  at  60,  70,  80? 
And  we  mean  80  road-miles — rough  road-miles — clocked  by 
a  speedometer  as  accurate  as  the  finest  watch. 

Yes,  you  can  drive  other  cars  as  fast.  Rut  do  you?  Not  often 
— and  not  for  long.  That's  the  sweet  advantage  that  Rolls-Royce 
holds.  There's  something  about  this  car  that  lets  you  make  the 
most  of  its  wonderful  speed.  You  drive  like  the  wind,  you  drive 
for  hours — but  there's  never  a  trace  of  fatigue.  You  ride  relaxed 
as  though  you  were  lounging  in  a  big  chair  at  your  club.  No 
taut  grip  on  the  wheel.  One  hand  steers — one  finger  steers! 


You  lay  the  car  on  a  line  and  it  holds  direction.  You  give  it 
the  gun  and  you  have  reached  70  before  you're  conscious  of 
speed.  And  then  it's  the  flying  road  that  tells  you — for  there's 
not  a  murmur  from  the  motor,  not  a  jiggle  from  the  wheels.  And 
when  you  want  to  stop,  you  can!  Rolls-Royce  brakes  will  stop 
you  within  your  shadow,  yet  so  gently  your  back  never  leaves 
the  seat. 

Rut  we  can  t  describe  Rolls-Royce  in  action.  You  have  to 
drive  it  to  know  what  we  mean.  Then  you'U  feel  the  thrill  of 
it!  The  thriU  of  knowing  that  here  is  a  car  that  will  go  all  day 
long,  all  night  long,  without  ever  a  whimper.  A  car  that  will 
beat  the  Century  from  Chicago  to  New  York.  A  car  that  will 
take  mountain  trails  like  a  burro.  A  car  that  will  do  all  this 
and  more,  not  with  the  straining  of  a  show-off  but  with  that 
easy  nonchalance  fovmd  only  in  a  born  aristocrat. 

Don't  you  want  to  see  the  car?  Don  t  you  want  to  ride  in 
it?  Write — we'll  send  a  Rolls-Royce  to  your  door.  One  turn  at 
the  wheel  for  a  hundred  miles  or  more,  and  there  U  be  only 
one  car  in  all  the  world  for  you  .  .  .  RoUs-Rovce! 

Rranches  in  all  principal  cities.  Executive  Sales  Offices:  Long 
Island  City,  New  York.  Chassis  Works :  Springfield,  Massachusetts. 


Although  foreign  cars  are  admired,  distantly,  by  Americans,  American  cars  are  admired,  and  purchased,  by  foreigners.  This  snapshot  on  the 
[Inter  den  Linden  shows,  left  to  right,  an  Avierican  Franklin,  a  French  Citroen,  a  Chrysler,  a  Cadillac,  and  a  Ilupmobile  at  the  curb 


THE  MOTOR  WORLD 


A  few  facts  worth  knowing 


by    ERIC  HATCH 


THE  new  Chevrolet  is  beginning  to  be  seen 
about  the  highways  and  byways — it  seems 
to  have  a  richer  appearance  than  its 
competitor,  but  this  makes  it  look  like  other 
cars,  whereas  the  Ford  still  looks  like  a  Ford. 
So  often  when  I  see  these  still  new  Fords  I  think 
of  what  a  big  price  they  would  have  brought  three 
or  four  years  ago  had  they  carried  the  label  of 
some  snappy  foreign  maker  and  been  sold  as 
petite  voitures  instead  of  Fords.  Which,  apropos 
of  nothing  at  all.  reminds  me  that  a  few  years 
ago  in  Belgium,  Studebakers  sold  for  almost  the 
same  price  as  Minervas! 

The  Mercedes  have  now  in  their  S  series,  a 
gray  collapsible  roadster.  It  is  the  cats!  This  car, 
unquestionably  the  fastest  on  the  roads  to-day 
with  the  possible  exception  of  the  new  Duesen- 
berg,  is  still  the  only  stock  car  built  that  is  hung 
with  a  view  to  making  its  speed  safe.  In  the 
Mercedes  S,  at  seventy,  one  feels  quite  as  secure 
as  at  forty  in  any  other  car.  This  year  they  have 
added  in  the  construction  of  this  gray  roadster  a 
certain  amount  of  physical  as  well  as  mental 
comfort  for  the  passenger,  who  in  the  past  has 
had  to  fight  pretty  much  for  himself  to  keep  out 
of  the  wind  and  dust. 

With  winter  drawing  to  a  close,  one  always 
thinks  of  all  the  things  one  should  have  done 
before  it  began.  One  of  these,  in  my  case,  was  to 
fix  the  leaks  in  my  radiator  so  that  I  could  put 
alcohol  or  some  kind  of  anti-freeze  mixture  m  it 
without  having  it  disappear  faster  than  I  could 
afford  to  have  it  replaced. 

In  connection  with  leaky  radiators  there  are 
many  things  one  can  do.  Most  people  do  the 


wrong  thing,  which  is  to  pour  in  two  or  three 
cans  of  stop  leak  of  some  sort  and  let  it  go  at  that. 
Almost  any  reputable  stop  leak  will  behave  as 
advertised,  but  if  the  radiator  does  freeze  and 
burst  here  and  there,  the  stop  leak  makes  re- 
pairing it  almost  impossible,  for  the  holes  cannot 
be  found  when  the  radiator  is  cool  enough  to  work 
on — the  stop  leak  fills  them.  When  the  radiator 
boils,  the  stop  leak  usually  melts  and  there  come 
the  holes  again.  Then  in  a  little  while  the  whole 
works  get  clogged  up. 

As  stop  leak  sells  for  around  seventy-five  cents 
a  can,  it  hardly  seems  worth  it.  The  water  circula- 
tion can  be  clogged  up  just  as  efficiently  by  pour- 
ing into  it  ten  cents  worth  of  flax-seed,  purchas- 
able at  any  druggist's.  This  will  stop  the  leaks 
temporarily,  make  it  impx)ssiblc  to  fix  the  holes  in 
case  of  trouble,  and  generally  provides  a  happy 
time  for  all.  We  recommend  it. 

Another  form  of  play  for  those  who  like  to  be 
provided  in  their  motoring  with  something  more 
than  passing  scenery  can  be  found  in  the  auto- 
altimeter.  This  little  device  which  consists  of  a 
temperature-compensated  barometer,  with  an 
additional  adjustable  scale  graduated  in  twenties 
of  feet,  can  be  bought  at  any  of  the  better 
optometrists.  It  tells  you  how  far  above  sea  level 
you  are,  whether  or  not  it  is  going  to  rain,  and 
once  enabled  me  to  find  my  way. 

I  was  lost  in  the  hills  of  Connecticut.  It  was  two 
in  the  morning.  All  the  denizens  of  Connecticut 
seemed  to  be  asleep  and  I  had  no  more  idea  than 
Adam  how  to  find  the  Post  Road  by  the  Sound 
which  I  knew  would  take  me  home. 

I  set  my  altimeter  at  three  hundred  feet  and 


started  off  like  one  of  Stephen  Leacock's  heroes, 
in  several  directions.  I  drove  three  miles  each 
way.  Finally  I  found  a  direction  which  caused  my 
altimeter  to  show  a  steady  loss  of  altitude;  I  knew 
then  that  I  was  heading  toward  sea  level,  stuck  to 
it,  and  in  no  time  at  all  was  on  the  Post  Road  by 
the  Sound.  When  I  got  home  I  told  my  family 
about  it  and  great  was  the  merry-making  and 
applause  that  lauded  my  discovery.  So  great  was 
it  in  fact  that  I  was  able  to  get  to  bed  without 
having  to  offer  any  explanation  of  just  how  I 
happened  to  be  lost  in  the  hills  of  Connecticut  at 
two  of  a  morning. 

A  similar  device,  rarer  than  the  above,  is  the 
gradometer  which  tells  you  at  a  glance  whether 
you  are  on  the  level  or  not.  In  these  days  when 
Lord  knows  who  is  driving  around,  it  is  nice  to 
know  if  your  driver  is  on  the  level,  so  often — 
but  that  is  another  story. 

This  instrument  tells  you.  in  case  you're  the 
sort  of  person  who  wouldn't  know  anyway, 
whether  you  are  going  up  or  down  hill,  and 
whether  it  is  a  steep  hill  or  not,  and  if  so  how 
steep.  The  instrument  is  expensive  and  there  is  a 
much  simpler  method  of  obtaining,  in  this  case, 
the  same  result. 

If  you  have  reason  to  believe  you  are  on  a 
grade,  turn  off  the  engine  and  throw  out  the 
clutch.  If  your  car  goes  backward  you  are 
headed  uphill.  If  it  goes  forward  you  are  headed 
down.  If  it  goes  so  fast  either  way  that  you 
smack  a  telephone  pole  at  the  bottom  before  you 
can  stop  the  dam  thing,  you  know  it's  a  steep 
hill.  Quod  erat  demonslrandum — we  should  be 
spending  our  gold  for  gradometers! 


This  handsome  Renault,  posed  in  its  native  zvood,  the  Bois  Something  very  distinctive  in  coachwork  is  this  Rolls-Royce 

de  Boulogne,  represents  a  triumph  of  automotive  engineering  roadster  designed  by  Hibbard.  It  is  convertible  and  capacious 
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•/ 


le  curtain  .  .  . 


Faust,  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera.  Swords  clash  In  the  duel  scene,  a 
soldier  sinks  to  the  ground  .  .  .  curtain !  Valentine,  so  recently  fallen,  gets 
up,  dusts  himself  off,  hurries  out  to  telephone.  Nearby,  Mephistopheles, 
his  villainies  temporarily  complete,  sips  a  glass  of  water.  Still  further 
back-stage,  in  sound-proof  rooms,  other  singers  limber  up  their 
voices  for  the  act  to  come.  In  each  room  there  is  a  piano.  Each 
piano  IS  a  Knabe.  Why  a  Knabe?  Let  the  D  irector  of  the  Metropolitan, 
Mr.  Gatti-Casazza,  answer  that  question  .  .  ."We  engage  the  finest 
tenor  in  the  world,  the  most  famous  soprano,  the  most  brilliant 
orchestra  leader.  And  we  are  just  as  critical  in  the  matter  of  select- 
ing a  piano  as  in  picking  our  singers  .  .  .  So  we  chose  the  Knabe." 


Only  the  piano  can  eloquently  portray  the 
deepest  emotions  of  the  opera,  the  highest 
glories  of  the  symphony,  the  simple  beauties 
of  folk  melody.  The  Knabe  brings  to  your  home 
the  same  magnificent  tone  which  won  the 
approval  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company 
...  as  v/ell  as  thousands  of  society  people,  musi- 
cians and  every  day  folks.  See  the  handsome 
new  period  models  at  your  local  dealer  ...  or 
write  for  catalogue  to  Wm.  Knabe  &  Co., 
Baltimore,  Md.  .  .  .  $875  up. 


KNABE 

Official  Piano  of  the  Metropolifan  o  pera  Company 


With  the  Amplco  In  the  Knabe,  you  can 
hear  the  lovely  melodies  of  Faust  played 
whenever  you  wish,  and  by  the  world's 
great  pianists.  After  Faust,  perhaps  you'd 
like  a  bit  of  jazz.  Victor  Ard  en  and 
Adam  Carroll  will  set  your  feet  tingling 
with  their  fox  trot  duets;  you'll  under- 
stand why  seats  are  always  scarce  for 
any  show  they  appear  In.  And  then,  to 
smooth  away  the  day's  worries,  perhaps 
Rachmaninoff's  C  Sharp  Prelude  played 
by  the  composer  himself:  or  the  Rlgo- 


letto  Paraphrase  or  Foster's  Plantation 
Songs  (a  great  favorite  with  the  young- 
sters), or  any  of  2500  different  selec- 
tions by  such  great  artists  as  Lhevlnne, 
Brallowsky,  Samaroff,  Lopez,  Youmans, 
or  a  hundred  others.  Every  crescendo 
or  diminuendo,  every  bit  of  shading, 
or  expression  is  preserved  with  fidelity. 
Only  the  Amplco  does  this;  no  other 
Instrument  may  use  the  patented  de- 
vices which  reproduce  exactly  the  artist  s 
playing  upon  the  piano.  $2495. 


CONVENIENT      TERMS      MAY      BE  ARRANGED 
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MODERN  CELLAR  DESIGNS 
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Page  Fence      Wire  Products  Assn. 


THE  NEW  VOGUE  IN  AWNINGS 

Andrew  Swanfeldt 

WARM  AIR  HEATING 

Kelsey  Heating  Company 

A  MODERN  HOUSEWARMING 

U.  S.  Radiator  Corp, 

ADVENTURES  IN  COMFORT 

May  Oil  Burner  Corp. 

MANTEL  AND  FIREPLACE  FITTINGS 
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MANTELS  IN  CRETAN  STONE 

fVm.  H.  Jackson  Co. 

THE  INSTALLATION  COST  OF  PIPE 

The  A.  M.  Byers  Co. 

WARMTH  AND  COMFORT  CONVENIENTLY 

The  Bryant  Heater     Mfg.  Co. 

HOME  FENCES 
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ANCHOR  FENCES 
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GOOD  LOCKS  &  HARDWARE  FOR  THE  HOME 

Yale  y  Towne  Mfg.  Co.y 
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Burnham  Boiler  Co. 
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Heatilator  Co. 

EASY-SET  KITCHEN  AND  BATHROOM  FIX- 
TURES 

/.  //.  Balmer  Co. 

LOW  COST  SEWAGE  DISPOSAL, 
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DUMB-WAITERS  AND  ELEVATORS 
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Sedgwick  Machine  Works 

DISTINCTIVE   HAND-MADE    LIGHTING  FIX- 

TUK  KS 

Industrial  Arts  Shop 

HINTS  FOR   MAKING   WINDOW,  DOOR  AND 
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MEDICINE  CABINETS 

Hess  Warming  ^  Ventilating  Co. 

METAL  WINDOW  CORNICES 

Hicks  Gallery  J  Inc. 

ELECTRIC  WIND  INDICATOR 

Charles  E.  Lord 

WROUGHT  IRON  THINGS 

Ye  Iron  Shoppe 

KING  GREENHOUSES  &  CONSERV.ATORI ES- 
PHOTOGRAPHS 

King  Construction  Company 

GREENHOUSES  OF  QUALITY 

Wm.  H.  Lutton  Co. 

HOW  SMALL  I  HEAT  MY  HOME? 

American  Radiator  Co. 

TVNIETOWN  TOYS 

Toy  Furniture  Works 

PYROFAX      DEPENDABLE      GAS  SERVICE 
BEYOND  THE   GAS  MAINS 

Carbide  ^  Carbon  Chemicals  Corp. 

GUARANTEED  OIL  HEAT 

Petroleum  Heat      Power  Co. 

DECORATING  WITH  CASEMENTS 

The  Detroit  Steel  Products  Co. 

FIRE   SCREENS  FOR   SAFETY  AND  BEAUTY 

Buffalo  Wire  Works  Co.,  Inc. 

FILTER  ALL  THE  WATER 

Loomis-M anning  Filter  Distributing  Co. 

BATHROOM  ACCESSORIES  DE-LUXE 

S.  D.  Baker  Corp. 
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PIPE  POINTERS  FOR  HOME  BUILDERS 

Reading  Iron  Co. 

TEI'KCO  PLUMBING  FIXTURES  IN  COLOR 

Trenton  Potteries  Co. 

BETTER  WINDOWS  FOR  YOUR  HOME 

David  Lupton's  Sons  Co. 

HOW    DOES   YOUR    GARDEN    CROW? — SOIL 
TREATMENT 

The  yirginia-Carolina  Chemical  Corp. 

EN-TOUTCAS  FAST  DRYING  TENNIS  COURTS 

//.  A.  Robinson     Co.  Inc. 

THE   HOME   OF   A   HUNDRED  COMFORTS 

General  Electric  Co. 

PLAYHOUSES   FOR  THE  KIDDIES 

Insulite  Company 

DODSON   BIRD  HOUSES 

Jos.  If.  Dodson 

CKYM  \l    I  I'. U  MNO  FIXTURES 
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.  n      RO  weather 

a  VLounce  pressure 
heats  tliis  buitding^ 


3  ounces 
heat  this 
home. . . 


-with  FINGER-TOUCM  CONTROL 


IT  IS  DIFFICULT  to  believe  the  truth  about 
this  modern  heating  system.  Many  heat- 
ing engineers  who've  tested  it  will  tell 
you  that  it  masters  the  last  slight  faults 
in  heating  methods. 

Hoffman  Controlled  Heat  delivers 
ample  heat  with  extremely  low  steam 
pressure.  Anyone  who  has  ever  signed 
checks  for  fuel  bills  knows  that  this  feature 
alone  saves  many  dollars  worth  of  fuel, 
whether  coal,  oil  or  gas. 

But  that  is  not  all.  Hoffman  Controlled 
Heat  brings  comfort  to  every  member  of 
the  family.  It  delivers  locally  to  each  room 
as  much  or  as  little  heat  as  is  required, 
with  no  effect  on  the  temperature  of  other 
rooms.  Paris  styles  decree  warmer  rooms 
for  women  —  too  warm  for  the  comfort 
of  others  in  the  family. 

The  action  of  the  system  is  controlled 
from  each  room,  by  the  pressure  of  a  fin- 
ger on  the  lever  handle  of  the  radiator 


valve.  A  finger  touch  commands  each  ra- 
diator to  give  off  full  heat,  three-quarters 
heat,  half  heat,  one-quarter  heat  or  none 
at  all.  The  rate  of  steam  generation  in  the 
system  is  governed  automatically  by  the 
movement  of  radiator  valve  handles. 

The  perfect  operation  of  Hoffman  Con- 
trolled Heat  is  guaranteed  in  writing,  for 
many  years.  You  can  add  the  almost 
magic  equipment  that  makes  it  a  Con- 
trolled Heat  system,  to  any  standard  boiler 
and  radiators  you  may  select. 

Naturally,  this  modern  heating  system 
has  aroused  the  interest  of  thousands  who 
plan  new  homes.  The  entire 
story  of  Hoffman  Controlled 
Heat  is  included  in  our  newly 
published  booklet.  You  are  cor- 
dially invited  to  write  for  a 
copy  of  this  book.  Address 
Hoffman  Specialty  Co.,  Inc., 
Dept.  F-9,  Waterbury,  Conn. 


You  have  seen  "Finger-touch 
control"  m  fine  apartment 
houses,  hospitals,  etc.  And  now 
this  same  heating  luxury  is 
available  for  your  new  home 
— Hoffman  Controlled  Heat. 


Hoffman 

CONTROLLED  HEAT 
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luard  your  possessions 
with  Foamite 


Sneakingly — Skulkingly— 
on  shrouded  feet  Fire 
strikes!  Shatters  security! 
Plays  ducks  and  drakes 
with  your  treasures  and 
slinks  off — a  thief  no  police 
can  catch  — a  destroyer 
who  never  replaces! 

Trap  fire  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  harrowing 
work.  Break  his  ravishing 
hold  on  your  home,  on  the 
irreplaceable  belongings 
it  has  taken  generations  to 
collect!  With  strategically 
placed  Foamite  extin- 
guishers  you  can  stifle 
Fire,  before  it  is  too  late, 
with  a  smothering  blanket 
of  fire-quenching  Fire- 
foam.  And  Firefoam  stops 


when  its  work  of  killing 
fire  is  done.  Unlike  water, 
Firefoam  will  not  soak, 
drip  or  run. 

Don't  take  long  chances 
with  fire— he  plays  a  tricky, 
waiting  game.  A  short  talk 
with  an  American-T.a 
France  and  Foamite  rep- 
resentative may  save  you 
thousands  of  dollars.  Such 
a  talk  obligates  you  in  no 
way.  Write  for  a  represent- 
ative to  call.  Or,  send  for 
our  free  booklet  "Correct 
Protection  Against  Fire". 
A  merican  -  LaFrance  and 
Foamite  Corporation, 
Engineers  and  Manufac- 
turers, Dept.  W  4,  Elmira, 
New  York. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  ARCHITECTURAL 
BACKGROUND  IN  DECORATION 

(^Continued  from  page  6j) 


y\MERJCAN-lAFR/VNCEANDpoAMlTE  PROTECTION 

A  Complete  Engineering  Service 

For  Extinguishing  Fires 


Not  so  long  ago  Mrs.  McMil- 
len  had  a  poor,  distracted  client 
come  to  her  groaning  under  a 
real  problem — a  low-ceiled  din- 
ing room  thirteen  by  sixteen 
feet,  on  a  court!  What  could 
anybody  do  to  give  such  a 
room  architectural  distinction, 
let  alone  fill  it  with  furniture, 
without  havipg  it  burst  at  the 
seams  ? 

Fortunately,  this  was  a  case  in 
which  the  client  trusted  the  dec- 
orator, even  when  she  was  told 
that  to  make  the  room  bigger 
one  would  first  have  to  make  it 
smaller  still.  One  began  by  cut- 
ting off  the  corners  entirely,  to 
make  it  elliptical.  One  put  four 
niches  in  this  space.  One  added 
an  iron  grille  for  the  tiny  bal- 
cony. One  underscaled  all  the 
furniture.  And  there  you  were! 
A  charming  room,  an  unusual 
room,  and  one  with  an  atmos- 
phere of  distinction  all  its  own. 

This  business  of  sacrificing 
space  to  save  space,  this  deliber- 
ate courting  of  that  darkest- 
before-the-dawn  feeling,  is  a 
hobby  of  Mrs.  McMillen's. 
When  she  goes  over  her  blue 
prints  and  finds  corner  beams, 
beams  anywhere,  she  waves  her 
stern  pencil  and  away  goes 
another  eight  inches.  It  may  be 
filled  up  with  bookcases  or 
niches;  it  may  merely  be  furred 
out.  But  beams,  to  Mrs.  Mc- 
Millen's mind,  are  a  confession 
of  failure  and  they  should  be 
put  out  of  their  pain  at  once. 

In  her  own  bedroom,  Mrs. 
McMillen  has  gone  even 
further.  She  lives  in  an  old  house 
that  lacks  cupboard  space,  so 
she  gayly  cuts  two  feet  oflF  the 
whole  side  wall.  Paneled  in 
ivory,  fitted  with  doors  in  gold 
mesh  with  blue  silk  behind 
them,  the  thing  somehow  has 
the  effect  of  an  old  French 
room.  Nobody  misses  those 
twenty-four  inches — and  think 
what  comfort  is  added  by  their 
subtraction!  The  marble  fire- 
place and  the  lovely  old  French 
furniture  seem  perfectly  at 
home,  and  so  do  all  their  own- 
er's more  intimate  possessions 
behind  the  gold-meshed  doors. 

Downstairs,  Mrs.  McMillen 
has  met  and  conquered  an  even 
more  difficult  space  problem. 
Here  is  what  used  to  be  the 
kitchen  in  the  spacious  'nineties, 
a  wide  room,  well-proportioned 
except  for  the  lowest  ceiling  of 
all.  It  can't  be  more  than  eight 
feet,  it  may  be  even  less.  By 
putting  subtly-scaled  French 
doors  at  the  end,  opening  out 
i  into  the  garden,  by  keeping  cur- 


tains off  the  glass  and  letting 
the  over-curtains  go  straight  to 
the  ground,  by  having  the  floor 
bare,  all  furniture  forms  simple 
and  ornaments  at  a  minimum," 
Mrs.  McMillen  achieves  a  feel- 
ing of  space  and  freedom  and 
restfulness,  where  the  average 
uninstructed  home  owner  would 
have  had  a  room  in  which  one 
gasped  for  air. 

But  ceilings  aren't  the  only 
problem.  There  are  doors,  those 
multitudinous  doors  that  the 
average  American  never  closes, 
partly  because  he  hasn't  time 
nor  inclination  and  partly  be- 
cause he  realizes  subconsciously 
that  they're  so  ugly  he  doesn't 
want  to  be  reminded  of  them. 
Mrs.  McMillen  believes  in  mak- 
ing them  interesting — ^and  keep- 
ing them  shut.  Her  own  living 
room  has  a  pair  of  the  loveliest 
walnut  doors  you  ever  saw,  with 
ormolu  hardware  one  would 
miss  if  the  doors  were  swung 
back  on  their  hinges.  They're 
just  as  pleasant  to  look  at  as 
the  rose-marble  French  fireplace 
that  inspired  the  baseboard 
marbleized  to  match,  or  the 
bookcases  on  each  side  filled 
with  lovely  old  bindings.  Fire- 
place and  bookcases  together 
make  that  wall  a  patterned  unit, 
with  no  ugly  projections.  Win- 
dows with  walls  furred  out  to 
carry  the  radiators  do  the  same 
for  the  next  side.  Naturally, 
one  closes  the  lovely  doors  to 
keep  them  closed,  making  the 
room  as  a  whole  a  perfect  and 
restful  background  for  the  very 
sophisticated  French  furniture, 
charmingly  grouped,  that  looks 
as  though  one  had  lived  with  it 
for  a  lifetime  and  would  regret 
to  have  to  hand  it  on  even  to  the 
most  appreciative  descendants. 

But  suppose  walnut  doors  are 
out  of  the  question  financially.? 
Just  mount  the  stairs,  Mrs. 
Doubting  Thomas,  and  see  more 
doors  on  the  floor  above.  But 
don't  neglect  to  look  at  whit 
Mrs.  McMillen  has  done  with 
a  hall  that  in  anybody  else's 
hands  might  have  been 
chokingly  narrow,  and  stairs 
where  the  puff^  sleeves  of  the 
'nineties  must  have  touched  on 
both  sides.  Green  walls,  very 
soft  in  tone,  and  a  green  marble 
paper  applied  below  a  chair 
rail  have  given  it  interest  with- 
out confusion.  There  isn't  a 
thing  here  but  color,  in  the 
hall,  on  the  stairs — color  that 
gives,  rather  than  takes,  space. 

Upstairs  in  the  dining  room 
one  sees  lovely  old  white  curtains 

on  wooden         {Omtinued  on  page  /j6) 
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Tidewater  Red  Cypress  has  served  for  155  years  in  this  time- 
melloued  Parlange  Plantation  at  Celina,  Louisiana. 


Arthur  T.  Remick.  architect,  employed  durable  Tidewater 
Red  Cypress  in  this  charming  modern  house  at  Montclair,^\  J. 


Cost 


to  end  repair  bills 
. .  .for  200  years 


42... 


MR.  F —  was  discussing  his  proposed 
home  in  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y, 
"I'd  like  to  have  the  exterior  trim 
absolutely  rot-proof,  but  I  guess  I 
can't  afford  it," 

"You'respendingS10,000."thearchi- 
tect  replied,  "using  ordinary  lumber. 
$42  extra  Avill  buy  Tidewater  Red 
Cypress — and  that  should  last  you 
200  years." 

Mr,  F —  was  amazed.  "200  years?" 
he  asked. 

"Hundreds  of  pre -Revolutionary 
Cypress  houses,"  said  the  architect, 
"are  still  standing.  jVot  a  cent  has 
ever  been  spent  on  them  for  repairs. 
What  better  proof  could  there  be?" 
So  Mr.  F —  chose  Tidewater  Red 


C^'press,  the  Wood  Eternal,  kno^dng 
that  the  small  extra  cost  would  be 
repaid  many  times  over  in  freedom 
from  repair  bills,  and  in  a  perma- 
nently high  resale  value. 

You  also  mav  be  confident  that  any- 
thing favored  by  the  great  body  of 
American  architects  must  be  a  sound 
purchase. 

A  Book  of  Homes — sent  to  you  FREE 

"!Money  Saved  for  Builders"  offers  a 
new  way  of  assisting  home-builders. 
It  pictures  dozens  of  attractive  new 
houses  and  venerable  specimens  of  the 
best  early  American  architecture.  This 
is  not  a  book  of  commonplace  printed 
plans.  (To  get  the  home  of  your 
dreams,  by  the  way,  we  advise  you  to 


retain  an  architect — he  usually  saves 
you  much  more  than  his  fee.)  This 
booklet  gives  amazing  proofs  of  the 
durability  of  Tidewater  Red  Cj^ress, 
tells  how  it  is  gro^vTi  alono;  the  lower 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  Coasts,  tells  how  to 
cut  the  cost  of  operating  your  home, 
and  explains  Avhy  only  "coastal  type 
cypress"  can  give  you  its  distinctive 
beautA"  and  durabilitv. 


Southern  Cypress  Manufacturers  Association 
C.  L.-4  Barnett  National  Bank  Building 
Jacksonville,  Florida 

Gentlemen: 

"Money  Saved  for  Builders"  vvill  be  very 

useful  to  me.  Please  send  nie  a  copy. 

Name.     


Address.. 


Spccijy' 

TIDEWATER  RED  CYPRESS 


The  Wood  Eternal 
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c^etl"  x^V^^-vc^^'V  ^^^v  '^'^^ 


^''Bitttnittiry  Urn's'"  is 
pnrkc  I  full  0/  in/or- 
tiintiitn  nn  the  i*rtin- 
men  tat  tun  ntitl  prtt' 
tfctinn  ttf  prttpt'rtv 
lines.  Your  natnf  antl 
address  bring  it. 


"^^^  •  as 


Investigate!  Pagt- 
Fabric  available  itt 
Copperueld  non- 
rusting    icire  no 

painting  redurvd 

upkeep    lifetiniv 

service. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  ARCHITECTURAL 
BACKGROUND  IN  DECORATION 

(^Conlinutti from  page  /j-/) 


rings,  the  white  marble  fire- 
place, the  tiny  French  stands 
on  each  side  of  it,  each  bearing  a 
small  crystal  prism  lamp  with  a 
white  shade,  the  white  French 
chairs  among  the  beautiful  old 
walnut  things  on  the  walnut 
floor.  But  most  of  all,  perhaps, 
one  should  notice  the  green 
walls  leading  up  in  color  to  the 
two  green  doors,  three-paneled 
doors  in  two  shades  of  green, 
lovely  as  soft-toned  paintings. 
Who  would  have  the  heart  to 
keep  them  open  and  unseen, 
when  their  satin  surfaces  are  so 
restful  to  eyes  tired  with  gray 
canyon  walls  outdoors  and  yel- 
low taxis  in  between.?  One  al- 
most wishes  there  were  more 
doors  in  that  room. 

But  Mrs.  McMillen's  in- 
terests aren't  exclusively  archi- 
tectural; in  fact  she  loves  archi- 
tecture most  of  all  for  what  it 
can  do  for  furniture  and  other 
decorative  things.  The  Louis 
XVI,  the  Empire  things,  these 
are  the  ones  she  likes  best  of  all, 
though  she  approves  of  what 
the  eighteenth  century  did  for 
England  and  Italy,  too.  But, 
though  she  has  lived  in  South 
America,  she  definitely  doesn't 
like  the  Spanish — at  least  she 
quite  disapproves  of  it  out  of 
Its  natural  setting.  It  doesn't 
scale  well  with  our  rooms,  nor 
does  one  feel  spiritually  at  home 
with  it  when  the  world  is  full  of 
snow  outside  the  windows.  As 
for  the  modern,  it  has  not  ar- 
rived, although  it  may  be  on 
the  way. 

"I  don't  think  it's  quite 
reached  a  complete  whole  as 
yet,"  she  tells  Country  Life. 
"I  like  the  textiles,  the  glass, 
some  of  the  iron  work  and  some 
of  the  backgrounds,  but  the 
furniture — no.  This  year  I'm 
planning  to  look  into  it  a  little 
more  carefully,  but  so  far  I  use 
it  cautiously  and  rather  in  the 
spirit  than  in  the  flesh.  Modern 
treatments,  I  mean,  rather  than 
strictly  modern  interiors. 

"Victorian  things,  too,  can 
be  interestingly  used — nice 
ones,  put  together  with  modern 
feeling — Victorian  ornaments, 
Victorian  chairs  combined  with 
upholstered  furniture.  Of  course 
it  takes  six  months  or  so  for 
such  a  room  to  shake  down,  but 
by  and  by  it  looks  as  though  it 
had  grown  of  itself,  and  that's 
what  I  like,  for  my  pet  hate  is 
insincerity  in  an^-  form.  That's 
why  I'm  never  in  favor  of  anti- 


ques bought  for  their  age  alone. 
The  best  are  better  than  any- 
thing else,  of  course,  but  for  the 
rest,  I'd  rather  have  reproduc- 
tions of  really  good  things  than 
second-grade  antiques." 

When  Country  Life  asked 
Mrs.  McMillen  what  was  her 
process    in    interviewing  new" 
clients,  she  replied  in  words  one 
can  scarcely  believe. 

"I  do  no  talking  for  the  first 
half  hour,"  she  said,  "I  make 
them  do  it  all — what  they  like, 
how  they  live,  what  they  plan 
to  do  in  their  home.  In  addition 
to  this,  I  have  to  find  out  what 
they're  coming  to  me  with — a 
house,  or  possessions,  or  parti- 
cular problems  in  the  way  of 
hobbies,  prejudices  and  so  on. 
If  I  ask  them  these  things,  I 
don't  get  the  story  half  as  fast 
or  half  as  thoroughly  as  I  do 
when  I  just  keep  still.  It  would 
be  marvelous  to  be  able  to  start 
from  scratch  as  an  architect  so 
often  does,  but  a  decorator 
never  can.  She  always  has  to 
take  account  of  what's  already 
been  done.  And  yet,  I  don't 
know  that  it  would  be  so  in- 
teresting if  I  had  it  all  my  own 
way.  As  it  is,  it's  a  game — to 
make  a  consistent  background 
for  the  people,  their  lives,  the 
things  they  own,  and  often  to  do 
It  against  rather  big  odds." 

"What  would  you  do  it  some- 
one came  to  you  who  had  obvi- 
ously bad  taste.?"  Country 
Life  asked. 

Mrs.  McMillen  thought  a 
moment.  "I'd  find  out  what  it 
was  about  those  things  that  at- 
tracted them,  for  it  wouldn't  be 
the  things  themselves  but  some- 
thing underneath  them.  When 
I'dgot  It  tlirough  my  own  head — 
and  it  might  take  some  time — I 
wouldn't  tell  them,  but  I'd 
translate  that  intangible  thing 
into  terms  of  good  taste,  and  I'd 
give  it  back  to  them!" 

"And  would  they  like  it.?"  we 
inquired. 

"Yes,  I  think  they  would," 
said  Mrs.  McMillen.  "You  see, 
they  must  have  had  some  reason 
for  coming  to  me  in  the  first 
place.  I'm  not  the  oldest  decora- 
tor, nor  the  newest,  nor  the 
most  expensive.  They  must 
have  liked  something  I'd  done 
for  someone  else,  either  the 
house  itself  or  a  picture  of  it. 
If  they  have  unconsciously  had 
much  in  common  with  me,  I 
believe  I  can  consciously  lead 
them  the  rest  of  the  way." 
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You  can^t  save  money 

by  skimping  on  piper 


i 


tne  ^  I 


f  ERS  pipel 


A.  M.  BYERS  COMPANY' 

Pittsburgh.  Pa.  i 
I  will  give  your  booklet  "I  he  Installation  Cost 
of  Pipe"  a  careful  reading.    Without  obligation 
sentl  a  copy  to  the  address  below. 

Name   

Addres,   

Citv  State 


It  will  cost  you  about  5*^0  more,  Mr. 
Curtis,  if  you  authorize  the  use  of 
wrought  iron.  And  it  will  give  you 
double  service,  no  doubt. 

How  does  this  5%  idea  come  in.^  The 
cost  would  be  double,  wouldn't  it 
No,  Mr.  Curtis.  When  you  order  a 
pipe  installation,  what  you  buy  is  not 
merely  pipe — that's  the  smallest  part 
of  it — but  labor,  fittings,  hangers  and 
a  lot  of  other  things  which  amount 
to  ten  or  twenty  times  more  than  the 
bare  pipe  cost.  Anything  that  doubles 
the  life  of  the  pipe,  doubles  the  life  of 
this  investment.  Anything  that  de- 
stroys the  pipe,  wipes  out  this  invest- 
ment. So  it  must  be  considered  all 
together.  Here  are  the  figures.  I'm 
thinking  for  you  as  I  should  for  my- 
self, if  I  were  to  build. 

I  confess  that's  a  new  view  to  me.  Do 
technical  men  on  big  industrial  or 


commercial  buildings  argue  as  you  do  ^ 
They  do,  as  a  rule,  with  clients  who 
are  building  for  their  own  use  or  oc- 
cupancy. There  are  some  projects, 
of  course,  in  which  immediate  costs 
alone  are  counted  and  the  future  is 
left  to  take  care  of  itself.  But  more 
and  more  genuine  wrought  iron  pipe 
is  going  into  first-rate  buildings  on 
the  advice  of  first-rate  men. 
Well,  this  is  to  be  our  home.  I  don't 
want  to  be  penny  wise  about  it.  Did 
you  say  the  extra  cost  was  less  than 
a  hundred  dollars  for  the  plumbing 
and  heating.^ 
Yes,  about  that. 

Very  well,  Mr.  Heath.  Let  the  speci- 
fication stand.  Genuine  wrought 
iron,  of  Byers  make. 

A.  M.  BYERS  COMPANY 

Estahlislu-d  l«6l  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Ifistrihiilors  iii  all  Johhhig  Centers 


BYERS  PIPE 

GENUINE  WROUGHT  IRON 
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M  ettowee  St  one 

m  variegated  natural  colors  is  now 
reaJily  procuratle  from  your 
local  tuilding  material  dealer.  If 
perckance  lie  lias  none  in  stock, 
write  us  and  we  will  give  you  tlie 
name  of  tlie  nearest  one  wko  does. 

Your  garden  will  take  on  a  decid- 
edly dressed  up  appearance  tins 
spring  witli  a  winding  walk  of  tliese 
keautifuUy  colored  stones,  just  as 
Nature  made  tkem.  Even  wken 
laid  as  a  floor  m  tke  conservatory 
or  otker  rooms  tke  warmtk  and 
spirit  of  summer  days  is  brougkt 
into  your  kome  and  dwells  witk 
you  tke  year  around. 

Send  for  our  illustrated 
literature  "JL," 

•YElSDOR:SlArE-(S>i&- 

•Eastotvi  »  Pennsvlva-nitv- 


GROWING  THE  PERFECT  LAWN 

(^Continued  from  page  j6) 


taken  care  of,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion of  the  superiority  of  a 
creeping  bent  turf,  but,  under 
neglect,  old  reliable  blue  grass 
generally  thrives  a  great  deal 
better  than  does  bent. 

Two  strains  of  creeping  bent, 
the  Washington  and  Metropoli- 
tan, have  been  widely  used  on 
golf  courses,  where  they  produce 
the  finest  greens  in  America, 
but  experience  has  demonstrated 
that  they  require  daily  cutting 
and  once  neglected  they  get 
out  of  control  and  present  a 
serious  problem.  Both  strains 
are  capable  of  making  beauti- 
ful lawns,  but  only  when  given 
constant  care. 

There  is  still  another  objec- 
tion that  can  be  raised  against 
the  stolon  or  vegetative  planting 
of  creeping  bent — the  stolons 
are  so  expensive  at  present  as 
to  be  prohibitive  to  home  own- 
ers of  very  modest  means.  This 


objection,  however,  can  be  over- 
come by  purchasing  a  small 
quantity  to  be  planted  in  rows 
in  a  nursery,  from  which  the 
creeping  stems  can  later  be 
harvested  and  cut  for  lawn 
planting. 

Another  thing  about  creeping 
bent — it  thrives  best  when  top 
dressed,  which  necessitates  a 
compost  pile  that  many  people 
find  objectionable  about  the 
premises.  And  it  does  its  best 
job  of  excluding  weeds  when 
growing  on  an  acid  soil,  while 
bluegrass  is  partial  to  a  sweet 
soil,  although  tolerant  to  acidity 
providing  the  land  is  rich.  Fur- 
thermore, practically  all  bent 
grasses  may  be  unsuitable  for 
use  in  the  area  south  of  a  line 
drawn  through  the  southern 
boundaries  of  Virginia,  Ken- 
tucky, Missouri,  Kansas,  Colo- 
rado and  Utah,  except  in  the 
highland  sections. 


THE  TRAIL  OF  THE  PAINTED  PARKS 

(^Continued  from  page  66) 


forming  the  rim  rock  of  the 
grand  Aquarius  Plateau,  which 
is  one  of  the  highest  in  this  vast 
area  of  plateaus  occupying 
southern  Utah. 

"Bryce  Canyon,"  says  one 
writer,  "is  probably  the  most 
astonishing  blend  of  exquisite 
beauty  and  grotesque  grandeur 
ever  produced  by  the  forces  of 
erosion.  It  is  an  immense  bowl 
of  lace  and  filigree  work  in  stone, 
colored  with  the  white  of  frost 
and  the  pinks  of  glowing  embers 
— it  suggests  a  playground  for 
fairies.  In  another  aspect  it 
seems  a  smoldering  inferno 
where  goblins  and  demons  might 
dwell.  But  perhaps  strongest  is 
its  likeness  to  some  Oriental 
city  still  standing  in  silent  glory 
despite  the  ravages  of  time." 

Bryce  Canyon  was  set  apart 
by  the  Government  in  1923  as  a 
National  Monument.  There  are 
good  camp  sites  near  at  hand. 
If  one  prefers  a  guest  lodge,  of 
which  there  are  some  seventy, 
each  with  two  chambers  and 
double  or  twin  beds,  he  will 
find  it  very  comfortable.  The 
meals  at  the  main  lodge  are 
excellent  and  of  moderate  cost. 
There  are  also  lodges  de  luxe. 

From  Bryce  Canyon  to  Zion 
National  Park  two  routes  are 
open:  one  directly  south  to 
Fredonia  and  thence  northwest 
toward   the  Arrowhead  Trail, 


the  other  via  Cedar  City,  re- 
tracing one's  steps  over  the 
mountain  and  south  by  Arrow- 
head to  Anderson's  Ranch. 
From  there  the  trip  is  but 
thirty-five  miles. 

Zion  Park,  of  120  square 
miles,  was  set  apart  as  a  Na- 
tional Monument  in  1909  under 
its  Indian  name  Mukuntuweap. 
In  1919  it  was  enlarged,  its 
name  changed  to  that  given  it 
by  the  Mormon  pioneers  and 
made  a  National  Park.  Zion 
Canyon  is  its  principal  feature. 
This  is  an  immense  gorge  about 
seven  miles  long  and  3,000  feet 
deep,  cut  by  the  Mukuntuweap 
River  in  the  white  and  vermilion 
cliffs  of  Jurassic  sandstone.  The 
lower  strata  are  of  mauve  sand- 
stone and  purple  and  red  shale. 
In  width  it  varies  from  a  few 
yards  at  the  Narrows  to  nearly 
a  mile  at  Springdale.  Here  and 
there  it  widens  into  picturesque 
courts,  like  the  Temple  of  Sina- 
wava  and  the  Court  of  the' 
Patriarchs.  The  floor  of  the 
valley  is  4,100  feet  above  sea 
level.  Above  it  tower  the 
chiseled  and  painted  mountains, 
lofty  and  untouched  by  the 
foot  of  man. 

There  is  a  saying:  "If  you 
want  to  look  into  Hell,  go  to 
the  Grand  Canyon  and  look 
down;  if  you  want  to  look  into 
Heaven, go  to  Zion  and  look  up." 
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Neiraiia  Stale  Capitol,  Lincoln. 
Bertram  Qrosvenor  Goodhue, 
Associates,  Architects.  J.  H. 
Wiese  Company,  Omaha,  Con- 
tractors on  first  two  units.  Peter 
Kiewits  Sons,  Omaha,  Con- 
tractors on  third  unit.  Atlas 
White  used  for  setting,  hack- 
plastering,  and  pointing  the 
limestone,  and  for  laying  the 
four-inch  brickwork  hacking. 


A  frame  of  liarmoiiiziiig 
color  for  every  brick  or  stone 


The  stately  grandeur  of  the  Nebraska  State 
Capitol  rises  stone  on  stone,  each  one  in  a 
mortar  of  harmonizing  color. 

The  mortar  that  achieved  the  architect's  color 
theme  will  also  perpetuate  its  beauty,  for  it  is 
made  of  Atlas  White  Portland  Cement,  Non- 
staining,  it  will  never  stain  the  Indiana  lime- 
stone which  it  encases. 

To  the  mantelpiece  in  your  home  or  to  the 


stone  or  brick  exterior.  Atlas  White  brings 
the  same  advantages.  Mixed  with  white  sand 
or  marble  chips,  it  provides  a  pure  white 
joint  that  is  non- staining,  a  prime  essential 
in  laying  all  fine  masonry. 

More,  the  strength  of  Atlas  White  is  as  per- 
manent as  its  beauty.  It  fully  meets  all  the 
requirements  of  standard  specifications  for 
Portland  cement. 


You  can  purchase  Atlas  White  or  Atlas  Gray  Portland  Cement  in 
any  quantity  from  your  own  building  material  dealer.  He  is  the 
only  distributing  agency  between  the  Atlas  plants  and  your  con- 
crete job.  The  flexible  service  which  he  offers  on  Atlas  and  the 
direct  delivery  of  cement  to  the  user  bring  Atlas  to  you  at  less  ex- 
pense than  by  any  other  method.  And  because  he  performs  this 
essential,  economic  service,  the  dealer  makes  a  vital  contribution 
to  the  upbuilding  of  the  community. 


PORTLAND 

The  standard  by  trhich  other  makes  are  measured 
THE  ATLAS   PORTLAND   CEMENT   COMPANY,    MAIN    OFFICES:    NEW    YORK,    ST.  LOUIS 

NEW  YORK  •  sV.  LOUIS  -  BOSTON  •  ALBANV  •  PHILADELPHIA  •  CHICAGO  •  DES  MOINES  •  OMAHA  ■  KANSAS  CITY  •  OKLAHOMA  CITY  •  WACO  •  BIRMINGHAM 


Yellozv  roses,  fragrant,  large,  and  profuse,  as  they  grotv  on  the 
Canadian-raised  Rugosa  Hybrid  Agnes.  The  plant  is  very  spiny 


Come  into  the  Garden  with  Leonard  Barron 


A YELLOW  hardy  rose  that  "registered" 
with  me  last  year  is  the  Hybrid  Rugosa 
Agnes,  which  somehow  or  other  does  not 
seem  to  have  won  the  general  favor  that  I  would 
accord  it,  possibly  just  because  it  is  not  a  conven- 
tional rose  for  cutting. 

Of  course,  it  is  not  a  rose  in  the  conventional 
everyday  manner.  It  is  a  Rugosa  hybrid  with  strong 
rugosa  habits.  Its  other  parent  being  the  Persian 
Yellow,  the  latent  possibilities  of  the  combination 
were  in  themselves  fascinating.  Both  are  rugged, 
hardy,  flowering  shrubs.  The  rugosa  parent  is  grown 
easily  anywhere.  The  Persian  Yellow  is  more  of  a 
problem,  but  its  yellow  flowers  never  fail  to  charm. 

I  imagine  that  when  the  idea  of  combining  these 
two  entered  the  mind  of  the  late  Dr.  William  Saun- 
ders, it  was  the  possibility  of  putting  a  yellow  flower 
on  the  easily  grown,  ubiquitous  rugosa  that  was  the 
inspiration.  Dr.  Saunders  was  indeed  a  benevolent 
hybridist,  and  gave  much  to  Canada  during  the  term 
of  his  service  as  director  of  the  Central  Experimental 
Farm  and  Dominion  Horticulturist  at  Ottawa,  in- 
cluding new  apples  to  the  cold  Northwest,  where 
apples  were  not  known  before.  I  well  remember  his 
enthusiasm  over  his  "creations"  with  the  half 
humorous  comment  that  "even  a  very  poor  apple 
was  a  great  deal  better  than  no  apple  at  all."  And 
it  would  be  pleasant  to  feel  that  rose  growers  gen- 
erally would  plant  in  their  gardens  a  living  tribute 
to  Dr.  Saimders'  great  services  by  growing  in  their 
borders  this  Agnes  of  his. 

The  cross  was  made  about  twenty-eight  years  ago 
and  the  first  bloom  came  in  1902;  since  when,  and 
until  it  was  generally  distributed  about  four  years 
ago,  it  had  been  watched,  cared  for.  and  critically 
observed  in  the  Dominion  Farm  grounds,  where  it 
surely  had  a  perfect  test  of  its  rugged  hardiness.  Two 
years  ago  a  plant  was  established  in  the  rose  gardens 
of  the  Country  Life  Press  grounds,  and  it  flowered 


in  1928.  It  was  the  first  to  bloom  after  Rosa  hugonis. 
which  was  in  the  surrounding  borders.  It  greatly 
fascinated  me  for  several  reasons,  but  first  of  all  for 
the  color,  a  clear  yellow.  The  flowers  are  full  double, 
with  an  abundance  of  petals,  and  open  flat.  In  other 
words,  the  inner  petals  are  comparatively  short. 
There  was  the  further  delight  that  the  flower  was 
fragrant,  with  a  pronounced  odor.  Where  it  acquired 
this  quality  might  be  an  interesting  study  in  itself, 
because  it  isn't  inherited  directly  from  either  of  the 
stated  parents.  The  expanded  bloom  is  four  inches 
across,  and  it  is  produced  in  lavish  profusion  all 
nlong  the  branch.  Perhaps  before  the  flower  is  fully 
expanded,  the  plant  as  a  whole,  regarding  it  as  a 
flowering  shrub,  achieves  its  greatest  beauty  because 
the  plump,  rich  yellow  buds,  just  about  to  burst,  are 
closely  strung  along  the  branch  like  golden  beads. 

Oh,  but  there  is  a  handicap  to  this  plant !  It  is  spiny 
with  a  vengeance,  and  the  flowers,  produced  on  short 
stalks  along  the  old  wood,  do  not  lend  themselves 
peacefully  to  cutting.  But  what  beautiful  wreaths  and 
sprays  can  be  had  with  entire  shoots  after  the  plant 
has  been  established  a  season  or  two! 

I  would  that  we  gave  more  attention  to  shrubbery 
roses  as  shrubs  and  not  as  roses.  True,  we  have  gone 
a  long  way  along  this  line  in  the  last  few  years,  but 
not  yet  far  enough.  Somehow  there  seems  to  be  a 
mental  inhibition  created  by  the  word  "rose,"  so 
that  when  a  shrub,  that  happens  also  to  be  a  rose, 
comes  within  our  ken,  we  demand  of  it  a  great  deal 
more  than  is  expected  of  any  other  flowering  shrub. 
This  yellow  shrubbery  rose  Agnes,  for  instance, 
acquired  from  its  Persian  Yellow  parent  the  habit  of 
producing  flowers  at  one  season  onh-.  and  there  are 
not  wanting  critics  who  hold  that  against  the  repu- 
tation of  the  plant  if  it  happens  to  be  a  rose.  Why 
should  we  demand  of  a  shrubbery  rose  more  than 
we  do  of  a  lilac  or  a  forsythia.  or  dozens  of  other 
flowering  shrubs?  Maybe  the  solution  will  be  to 
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create  a  new  popular  name  for  these  roses  that  are 
not  conventional  roses  in  the  garden  sense  of  the 
term.  The  phenomenal  floriferousness  over  a  long 
season  of  the  Hybrid  Teas  has  focused  so  much 
attention  on  that  one  quality  as  to  obscure.  I  think, 
a  great  many  other,  equally  interesting  qualities  of 
other  types  of  roses.  I'ndoubtedly,  continuous  or 
recurrent  bloom  is  an  added  attraction,  but  why 
should  its  absence  be  a  detriment? 

I  have  always  had  a  weakness  for  these  shrubbery 
roses.  I  also  have  a  weakness  (which  I  think  I  share 
with  a  great  many  other  people  i  in  a  verj*  definite 
liking  for  yellow  roses.  Perhaps  just  because  there 
are  comparatively  few.  Yellow  has  hardly  yet 
achieved  a  dominant  place  among  the  roses,  but  we 
are  getting  there  slowly.  Souvenir  de  Claudius 
Pemet,  Constance.  Mrs.  Mabel  Morse,  these  are  in 
the  vanguard  of  progress:  but  just  the  same,  yellow 
roses  are  still  elusive  and  difficult  to  maintain.  By 
this  very  token  Agnes  deser\-es  more  consideration^ 
but  don't  compare  it  with  the  constant  crop  of 
Hybrid  Teas  that  come  and  go  each  year.  It  is  not 
fair,  for  instance,  to  compare  Agnes  with  the  new- 
comer Talisman.  Talisman  is  most  sensational  in 
color.  .■Xs  a  winter-blooming  rose  it  is  transcendently 
attractive.  I  have  yet  to  see.  however,  what  it  will 
do  in  the  garden  and  it  is  well  worth  the  experiment. 
As  a  rule,  startling  color  combinations  do  not  fit  in 
with  other  things.  Of  itself.  Talisman  is  lovely. 

This  newcomer,  by  the  way.  is  also  a  production 
of  the  American  continent.  Little  by  little  we  are 
making  headway  with  .\merican  roses  for  American 
gardens,  and  even  beginning  to  conquer  the  world 
market,  as  witness  .American  Pillar,  another  home 
product,  which  is  the  acknowledged  triumphant 
universal  climber.  .And  Radiance  and  Ophelia  come 
to  mind  similarly.  .American  rose  production  has 
made  rapid  strides  and  is  already  standing  on  a 
plane  of  its  own. 
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''LAUNFAU' 

THE  ESTATE  OF  CLARENCE  H.  GEIST,  ESQ. 


Full-grown  trees  can  be  moved  bv  experts  in  tree 
transportation  .  .  .  hundreds  of  miles  if  necessary  .  .  . 
and  without  injury.  Planted  on  your  property,  they 
will  save  a  wait  of  at  least  20  years  for  full  develop- 
ment. Lewis  and  Valentine  have  moved  and  re- 
planted, without  loss  of  vigor,  some  of  the  oldest  and 
largest  specimens  in  this  country. 

Study  the  picture  to  the  right.  First  is  "Launfal," 
Villa  Nova  estate  of  Clarence  H.  Geist,  Esq.,  before 
the  genius  of  modern  landscape  artistry  and  engineer- 
ing had  worked  its  witchery.  At  the  bottom  is  the 
same  house.  Over  five  miles  of  rough  country  road, 
through  a  tunnel  scarcely  25  feet  wide,  the  two 
branching  elms  were  drawn  .  .  .  without  injuring  a 
limb  .  .  .  with  the  all-essential  massive  ball  of  earth 
intact.  Such  is  the  care  taken  and  such  the  high 
state  of  perfection  to  which  Lewis  and  Valentine 
have  developed  the  science  of  tree  transportation 
and  transplanting. 

Look  at  the  soil  ball  at  the  base  of  the  tree  in  the 
central  illustration.  By  cutting  only  six  inches  of 
earth  from  the  radius  and  six  from  the  depth,  half 
the  labor  cost  could  have  been  saved.  But  the  health 
of  the  tree  would  have  been  jeopardized.  For  every 
tree  that  Lewis  and  Valentine  move,  the  dimensions 
of  the  soil  ball  are  accurately  calculated,  based  on 
observations  carefully  checked  over  a  period  of 
many  years. 

Through  their  national  organization  of  expert 
assemblers,  Lewis  and  Valentine  can  furnish  you 
with  the  choicest  of  plant  materials  in  unusual 
variety  for  immediate  landscape  effects.  For  "Laun- 
fal," 65  full-grown  specimen  trees  and  many  car- 
loads of  other  choice  plant  materials  were  assembled 
from  a  radius  of  1200  miles.  All  are  in  as  thriving  a 
condition  as  before  transplanting.  An  organization 
with  offices  in  principal  cities  east  of  the  Mississippi 
is  at  your  service. 

If  you  are  interested,  send  for  our  illustrated 
brochure,  "Modern  Landscape  Engineering,"  show- 
ing what  we  have  done  for  other  estates.  Better  still, 
mail  us  photographs  of  your  property — or  let  us 
photograph  it.  We  will  then  submit  a  picture  of  your 
home  as  it  would  appear  if  our  plans  were  fulfilled. 
This  service  will  not  obligate  you  in  any  manner. 


k     I  It 


.//  lop — "Laun  fal,"  Villa  Nova  estate  oj  Clarence  //.  Geist,  Iis<].,  bejore  Lewis  and  Valentine 

were  asked  to  plant  Jull-grown  trees 
Centei — If  ith  special  equipment,  trees  c>  feet  or  more  in  diameter  and  50  to  100  Jeet  high  can  be 

moved  and  planted 

At  bottom — This  is  " Launjal"  one  year  ajtcr  the  elms  in  the  Joreijround  had  been  planted 
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To  whom  will  you  entrust 


Practical  training  first.  The  ex  - 
perts shown  above  train  all  new 
men  in  the  practical  field  work. 
Every  new  man  must  go  through 
a  thorough  course  of  training  and 
be  proved  out— no  untrained 
men  are  ever  used.  These  selected 
instructors  are  men  of  character, 
intelligence,  and  professional 
attitude 


Tumbling  Team—Daveg  Insti- 
tute of  Tree  Surgery,  1928-29. 
Davey  Tree  Surgeons  are  athletic 
types.  They  are  carefully  selected 
icith  the  idea  of  physical  fitness. 
The  nature  of  the  work  and  their 
training  make  them  more  so.  In 
addition  to  intelligence  and  char- 
acter, they  have  phy.fical  energy: 
that  is  why  they  are  diligent 
workers 


1ET  us  talk  about  your  trees.  They  are  living 
things,  subject  to  disease,  decay,  starva- 
tion, insect  attacks,  mechanical  injury  and 
other  ills.  They  are  priceless  to  you — only  time 
can  replace  them,  long  time  at  that. 

Just  for  the  moment,  think  of  the  most  valu- 
able tree  on  your  place.  Suppose  it  is  starving. 
Wouldn't  you,  in  self  interest,  insist  upon  scien- 
tifically trained  experts  who  know  what  to  feed 
it,  and  how,  and  when— without  guessing  or 
experimenting  ? 

If  this  priceless  tree  is  decaying  in  the  trimk 
or  limbs,  and  is  growing  steadily  weaker,  liable 
at  any  moment  to  break  off  or  break  apart  in 
any  high  wind,  wouldn't  you  entrust  its  treat- 
ment only  to  men  with  proven  scientific  knowl- 
edge and  real  personal  skill? 

If  anything  is  wrong  with  that  tree— and  doz- 
ens of  things  might  be  wrong,  because  it  is  a 
living,  breathing  organism — wouldn't  you  de- 
mand reliable  experts  who  are  trained  to  diag- 
nose tree  troubles?  Certainly  proper  treatment 
cannot  be  given  without  correct  diagnosis. 

You  can  trust  Davey  Tree  Surgeons  with  a 
feeling  of  confidence  and  satisfaction.  They  are 
carefully  selected  and  reliable  men.  They  are 
thoroughly  trained  and  have  real  demonstrated 
skill.  They  are  educated  scientifically  in  the 
Davey  Institute  of  Tree  Surgery,  the  only 
school  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  They  know  how 
to  diagnose  the  ailments  of  trees.  Their  knowl- 
edge and  skill  are  based  upon  a  half  century  of 
Davey  experience.  They  are  backed  by  a  re- 
sponsible business  organization. 


Scientific  Training.  A  laboratory  class  at  the  Davey  Institute  of  Tree 
Surgery— using  high-powered  microscopes  and  dis.tecting  lenses  to  learn 
the  sciences  relating  to  their  work.  They  must  know  the  scientific  reasons 
for  all  the  things  that  they  have  been  trained  to  do  skilfidly 


Practical  Training.  This  is  a  class  learning  the  important  art 
of  saiv  filing  at  the  Davey  Institute.  Every  man  is  taught  how 
to  keep  his  tools  sharp  and  in  proper  condition.  Sharp  tools 
mean  good  and  rapid  work.  Practical  training  plus  science 
means  efficient  service 
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